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INTRODUCTION 


Mach need not be here in regard to the per^nal history of the 
two aathort^'egarding their (o) date, (h) reaidenoe, (c) contact and 
relation with other writera; oe all this has been dealt with in great detail 
in the excellent Forewwtl attached to Vol. I of the Sanskrit Text. From 
this we learn that our Authors—who were Master and PapilT—(a) U^ed 
between 70S and 764 A.D.,— {b) they»<^ere residents of .Tfet^rfAo in Nortlj 
India, from where they went over to Thibet. 

There are some points in connection with the third point (c). Among 
tho oth&rwriUrs referred to in the work, we have the name ' 

occurring twice In the Text (pages 606 and 508); while the name given 
in the Foreword is ‘Sfiiig?ia6h^dra’, and the pagee referred to therein are 
also the same—506 and 508, Which of the two is the correct form of the 
name 1 would appear to be so,—because we know what 

is; while we do not know what ‘Sfihania’ is. In the body of 
the Translation, however, w'e have retained the form 'jSaAantddAadm’, 
because it was felt tliat the same misprint, if it is a misprint, could not 
appear twice, and in such close proximity too. It ia interesting to note 
that * Samantai>hadra‘ » one of the names of the Buddha Himself nmn* 
tinned in the Am<7raJ:o^. 

Another interesting point regarding this ^ird point (a) is tliat while 
the atithore deal with, name and mako large quotations ^m, the works 
of Shabara and Kum&rila, they do not seem even to know Prabhakarai 
and yet Prabhdiara flourished about the same time as KuraariUi, if not 
earlier; and his views are really deserving of notice. The reason for this 
I>erhap8 lay in the fact that Prabhdkara doea not materially deviate from 
while Kuntdrila does deviate &om him, and in bis attempt to 
revive the ' Astika*patha’, ha renders himself open to direct attack 
from the other quarter. 

The list of authors provided in the Foreword does nob contain the 
name of' VStelputra', and yet the Author devotes Texts 336-349 to the 
demolishing of the Padgala*philosophy of this writer, who is described ax 
Apparently he represents a distinct sect among Buddhists 
known as ‘ VdUipulHya ’. ' Pudgala ’ appears to figure very largely in 
the preeentation of this philosophy. 

The Foreword to the Text also provides ua with on account of tlie 
'philosophy' of our Authors (vide pp. XXXVIII-LIII); wherein w 
luwe a connected account of most of the important topica. 

For nil this the pwulcr is referred to the said volume. 
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Here ve ar9 going to put together wh&t dotaola we have gleaned 
from the in coarse of the tranalatang. 

Though the above-zoentioned Foreword haa supplied na u’ith an 
ezhauaCiye list of Authors referred to and named in tlio Tatlvfi'Wngrfilui 
and ita corumentary, one faila to find there the name of TSyin who is 
named, and quoted from. In the Commentary on p. of the Text,— 
and again in Sb&ntarak^ita’a text itself in Verse 1788. One wondora if 
‘Tiyin ’ U a title of one of the writers already mentioned in the Pnrewor^l. 
From Text 3320, it would seem as if *T&yin’ were only another name for 
Buddha Himself; as Tayin is here spoken of as 'S’amavif V c^'^niscient’, 
which epithet can apply to ^ Buddha only i^thie same identihoation 
ie indicated also in Texts 3368, 3468, 3501 (which again speaks of Tdt/in 
as *omnie<deut’) where the commentary definitely says—‘Tdyino hud- 
dhasifa', 'of Tdyin the Buddha'. 

Under Text 1665, we have a simple explanation of the generally 
accepted principle that a i^^hnjrfr the Cognition apprehending 
what baa been already apprehended by another Cognition, is not 
Pramdita.—aot a valid Cognition. The reason provided ie that such 
Cognition cannot be the wrvwi?—the most efficient instrument of 
the Apprehension, which has already been brought abmit by anotlier 
Instroment, in the shape of the previous Cognition; hence the later 
Cognition cannot be regarded as vsrwcw, owns, which name can 
be applied only to what is the vre—Che wtvvww— of the Pramd, 
Apprehension. 

I have often felt,—as Vlj5lnabh!ksu also fel^thai there was deep 
kinslup between 'VedAnta’ and 'Buddhist Idealism the only difference 
of importanoe being that while the Buddhist Idealist regarded Jhdna, 
like ever3rthing else, to be momentary, though rea2—more real, at any 
rate, than the External World,—the Ved&nta regarded Jnona.-^t least, 
the Highest Jfi&na, 'Consdousneea'. which is the same as ‘Soul*, the 
highest Self, to be the only Beality—and permanent. We have been 
iudined to regard this as an achievement of the Oreat Shankarichirya, 
who succeeded thus in reconciling Hinduism and Buddhism end thus 
hoping the fusion of the two.—It seems however that this feature of the 
'Vedinta’, this stressing of the etemality of * Jhdna', at any rate, was 
older than SbadkaclGb&rya,—if wc admit the date usually assigned to 
this great writer. For Shantarektita in Text Ilo. 323 et eeq., Id dealing 
with the philoeopbers whom be oalls 

declares (in Texts 330<33l) that the defect in the philosophy of tbeee is 
slight, counting only in their regarding all JHdna as 'one and eternal’. 
teiwvgrvvrV g i So, if Sbahkar&ch&rya came after the 

seventh century, he can be credited only with having emphaeieed 
idea az^ thereby led to the fusion of the two Philosophies or Religions. 
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This belief is farther etrengtheiied hy ft reference tc the Brahna&iddhi of 
Mapdftna. MiaHra,'•which is believed to be ftnterior to Shabkaricb&rTft. 

Under Text 348 we note another paralleliam between the Buddhist 
and Ved&nta waya of dealing with the ‘Soul’, We know that, in the 
last resort, the VedSntm has recourse to the idea of 
the ‘Soul’ being one of the IrurplieabU, things. We 

find the same idea expressed by ShSniaraJcAiia end his commentator 
under Text 348. The question having been put—“If no such thing as the 
Pudgala exists, then how was it that when asked if the Jiva was different 
from, or the same aa, the Body, the Blessed Lord only vouchsafed 
Answer that' tbie matter has not been explwnedwhy did not He say 
straight away that ‘there was no such thing as the Jiva. Soul, apart 
from the Body *?”—The only answer given by Shaniarai^ia is 1hat the 
intention of the Oomposuonate One was the denial of (ie. the 

view l^t denJee the other world and other Regions); and to this end 
he adopted various methods’.—So that acoording to this also the Soul 
is something that has ‘not been explained', is ‘inexplicable’, 

On p, 16, line 7, we find mentioned a Kdvya of the name of SitSharava ; 
the poet’s name is not given. 

Under Texts 2671-2673 we have a comparison drawn between the 
Mim&msaka’a and the Buddhist's idea of Pralaya, Dissolution. Aooordh^ 
to the former. Dissolution consists in the destruction of particular 
countries and of particular families or peoples; and there is no such thing 
as Universal Dis^ution; there is no evidence for any snch Dissolution: 
while ftccor^ng to the Buddhist, there ie an ‘undeniable Deetruotion. 
Affecting even Brahmft and others, which affects the Veda also ; so that 
Dissolution consists in “the withdrawal of the energy of T’ire, Water and 
Air, extending horizontally over the Triedhasro-MahasShaera (?), down* 
wards to the lowest limits of the atmospheric air, and upwards to 
the highest stagea of Dhydna ; which affects Broitmd ajid other beings 
also”. 

Text 2447 speaks of the F&raslkae as perceiving nothing wrong in tb© 
marriage of their mother. Does this mean ‘^^dow-marriage’ ?—or 
something worse ?--Tbxt 2807 speaks of these Pdraexkae as blindly 
adhering to their custom. 

In Text 2520 tise view is expressed that ‘attraction by the Magnet 
is due to the contact of the invisibl© rays of light emanating from the 
Magnet and penetrating the piece of Iron'. Does this indicate the 
knowledge of the &ct tiiat all phenomena relating to Light, Ble^oity 
and Magnetism are due to the action of the some ‘Force' or ‘Fluid’ ? 

The commentary on Texts 2653-2666, distii^uishea between the 
verbal usage of the from that of the ‘Draw^', 


'till 


I^rTRODTTOTIOW, 


The two important technical terms of Bnddbfat philosophy 
*PraliaftiUchyiinirodha' and 'Apmtiartnkhj/nwTcdha' have been vorioualy 
understood. The coimnonly'occepted view w that these tornu stand for 
'Gonsoioue' and ‘Unconscious Destruction’, Texts 2748>£74i) bring out 
the other explanation. They aay—“The two yirodhM are not regarded 
os being of the nature of iMtiruotion; because ' PraiUankk^l’nirodha is 
regarded as 'Diesoeiation, one after the Other, from Impuritiee—brought 
about by Wisdom ’; while Ap^'oti^aAkhya’nirtidka is that which serves us 
an absolnte bar to the appearance of Impurities”; and this Utter, 
adds the commentary, is due not to Witiom. but to the inefficiency of the 
causes productive of the Imparities. 

Text 2945 speaks of Mimdmsakas as 'Prdchya' (or Prochya) ; does 
this stand for ‘Easterner’ ? And does that indicate that MlrndnsS had 
its origin in the country to the East of NSlandOy where ShoTUarahfiUi 
is believed to have taught ? This would fit in with common belief that a 
thoxisand years ago, the small land of Mithila was able to bring together 
mne<hundr«i Mimftmaakas at any ordinary gathering of Tandite, 

Tlic Qomraentary on Text 30IH tells us of the juice of the Dtoij/i 
flower os curing jaundice, when dropped into the eyes. 

Text 34^0 hre accepted the definition of Dhama m 
fef«:. 

Texta 36U-35Z2 tell us of a Shdkha (Kescensional Text) of the 
Veda,—known as ‘iftmitfa’ wbl^ speaks of'Bha^vdn’Muniwttamaff ',— 
the ’Blessed Lord, the Best of Sages’—explained by the commentary 
as Shdkya Miini,-~6s being '^arvajna', ‘omniscient’. 


When I was asked to undertake the translation of the TaUvasaAffroha 
and its commentary, I agreed to do it. with some trepidation; because I 
have bad no direct knowledge of the tenets of Buddhist philosophy, 
and I am fully conscious of the need of ’direct teaching 

from the TeSpCher’a mouth*, in all important matters.—A careful study 
of the Sanskrit Introduction attached to the Text, however, gave me 
Venable information and as 1 proceeded with .the work, the way became 
gradually smoothened, and I was enabled to complete the work. 

The work is rather disappointing; it is purely and almost entirely 
polemical; its avowed ura being the deiDoUtion of all views contrvy to 
the tenets of orthodox Buddhism,—the doctrinaire port of which is neatly 
—though not at all clearly—set forth in the six opening versse of the 
Text. 

I cannot conclude thia without thanking Dr. Benoytosh Bbattocharya, 
ti^e talented IMrector of the Oriental Institute, for help rendered of 
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varioufl kiada,—and also the Baptist Mission Press who bare carried 
throngh the printing with their usual efhcienoy. 

GANGANATHA JHA. 


‘MiTHXLi’, 

AUJkHABAD, 

Jviy 16,19S8. 
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Vol. II. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Oiker Fonas arhd Meam of Knowledge. 

(A) 

Verbal CogrUHon. 

COMMENTARY. 

Tbd A^thOT nov proc«»da show that thero are only two Meass or Torms 
cf Ssowledge, by refutmg the vanoua tSieoriae reganling theic Qumber.— 
Tile Opponent (of the Biiddhiat) urge« the following objeotioa i— 


TEXT (I4fi7). 

“ iHA^UrrCH AS TSESB ABE OTEEB MeaITS OB FORUS OB K^SOWBBl^OB, QT 
THB SlIABB or VbBBAI. COQiriTIOR A^D OTHSBS,—WHY HAS BBS 

DSmiiinoN or ohly two suoh Means bbbh pboyidbd 1 ” 
COMMENTARY. 

What the Opponent means to do by this is <1) to point oat that the 
dofiniticn provided is ‘too narrow *, and (S) to indicate that what has been 
asserted {undat Tsxf S) regarding Truth * being ascertained by tbs two Moans 
or Forms of Knowledge ’ is futile. 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (1488). 

Ts6 BBTLY TO THIS IS AS BOIXOWa 1 k FACT, tSSBB CANNOT BB ANY 
FOBM or COONITXON EX0BPT THS TWO (aIASAT^Y PBSOBIBBD) ; 
B5CAU9E fti.n THE OTHSBS TEAT HATE BBEN FOSTOLaTSP 
EITEEB DO NOT POSSESS TWB CSABACfTBR OB TSB 
' FOBH OB BlOBT COONTTION \ OB ABB ZNQLODBD 
IN THESE TWO.—(1488) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Indudod »a in the two Forms of Oognition already 

described. 
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WhAt Is moant is u follwo :—Xha dk&ractenslic of Vafitf 
is that it slwuld bs In eonfonnity with tJie real «telA of things; sod tliis i« 
not present at aJI in any of the others that have been poatulated; a\wy cmw 
whore Uiis characteriKtio is ptOHOiit* ie inclitded In tiie said tuo, and iiooco 
the others have not beei\ described soparatelj'.—(H 88 ) 

The Anttior nw proceeds to sho^v how the otlier so*CAllad ‘Menna or 
Forms of Knowledge ’ are not real Mesits or Forms of Knowlodge—or how, if 
they are real Means or Forms of Cognition, they are included under tlte two 
postulated by the Btiddliist. 

The additional >feaQs or Forms of ICnowledge posited by otliers are tlw* 
following:—(1) Verbal Cognition. (2) Analogical Cogcution, { 8 } Presumption. 
(4) Negation. ( 6 ) Ratiodnativ© Cognition, (0) Kon^appreheosion, (7) Pro¬ 
bability. ( 8 ) Tradition and (9) Intuition. 

As tegacde Verbal Cognition, the Author says as follows 

TEXTS (1489-1491). 

Othee feople have peolared ‘ Verbal Coghitiok ’ to be " that 

EKOWLEPOB OP IMESEOEfTIBLB THItrGS WHICH IS PBHIVEb FROM 

Words —apd [they TROviDa tm following accoicnt of it], 
—" That CoQNinoH is derived from (a) the Eternal Sentence 
AND TROK (6) THB S&NTSNCE UTTERED EY A TRUSTWORTHY PERSON.— 
This cannot be ‘ SensB'FSROEFtion because the object afteb- 

HENDED BY IT IS BEYOND THE EBA^ OF THE SENSES NOB CAN 

n BE ' Inference because it is devoid of the charaotbristic 

FEATURES OF INPBBSNCB ;^VNTTL THE SUBJECT (MINOR TBRM} IS 
DEFINITELY KNOWN TO BE POSSESSED OP THE PeOBANDUM AND 
ALSO OF THE PeOBAHS, IT CANNOT BB REGARDED AS A 0A$B OP 
‘ iNFBRBNOg ’ OF THAT SUBJECT.—(1489-1491) 

OOMMENTABY. 

jS%ahara*evdmt?; (in hie on 1 . 1 . 5) has provided the 

following definition of Verhai Cognition :—*'Tbat oognitioa of things not 
within reach of the eenees which proceeds from the cognition of words is 
called Ver 6 ( 2 { ; which means that the Specific Individu^ty of the word 
having been apprehended, the cognition Chat followe after that, in regard 
to thinga beyond the reach of the Series, is called Verbal Cognition, because 
it is doived from woids. 

'* This Verbal Cognition is of two kinds—( 1 ) Proceeding from words not 
emanating from human beings, and ( 8 ) Proceeding from the words of trost* 
worthy persona.—This cognition is different from Sense'percepCion, because 
the objeot ^prehended by it ia beyond the reach of the eensea.—Kor is it 
Inference i as it is devoid of the ' three features For instance, the ohjoa 
of Jn/areniiol Cognition is the 8\^tct (Minor Term) which is qualified by 
o^orocUr xJuU U tottghi ie bt proved (i.e. tbs Probandum.},—^ot merely 
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thft Subject by itself, nor the choractst by iteelf ; &ad until the Probana is 
definitely known as having the seme cliar&cter and as appertaming to 
same Subject,—the Inference cannot proceed. That is to say, until the 
presence of the ProbanA in the Subject is definitely cognised with certainty, 
there can be oo Inference”.—(1489-14&1) 

Quertion—Why cannot this cooditica of the definite cognition of the 
Prebane in the Subject be fuJfllled in tj^ case in ^ueetien t 
Anfioer :— 


TEXT (1492). 

THE CASE IN QtTfiSTION (I.B. tK VSBBAl. COOfiTlTION) TEAT WTHCH 
WOULD BE REOAMED AS THE Subject POEMS THE objoct co^Ued 
ITSELF ; AND UNLESS THIS 18 COGNISED, THERE OAK BE 
NO IDEA OF ANY CHARACTER (PrOBANS) SE* 

LONGING TO IT.”—(1492) 

COMMENTARY. 

" Ic the case of Verbal Cognition, anything, in the ehape of the TVee and 
euoh things,^hat may be aasumed to be the 3^'ece,—forms the object w^wd 
itself; as that is what is ea:preeeed by the word. That is to say. in this 
case, the Subject iteelf—and not the Subject oe guaiified the Prptendum,— 
18 the object cognieed; and so long as tbe esJd Subject has not been definitely 
cognised, how can there be any definite cognition of auy oharaoter as belong¬ 
ing to it I”—<U92) 


TEXT (149S). 

”AKD IF THE SVRJSCr HA8 ALREADY BEEN COGNISED. PRTOE TO THE 
RECOGNITION OF THE PROBAKS IN THE SUBJECT (1.R, >rwB MlNOR 
PrEMTSS)—THEN WHAT IS THE USE OF KNOWING THAT 
THE PbOBANS subsists IN IT AND SO FORTH, BY 
VTRTUS OF WHICH THE OOGITOOK COULD BB 

rbgabded as Ir^erenct ? ”—(1493) 

COJTMENTARY. 

” Then agaiu. if tbe Subject has been cognised before the recognition of 
tbe Minor Premiss, then all attempt to obtain the* recognition of this latter 
would be futile j because the purpose ef tbe whole attempt is to secure the 
cogDition of the Subject; hence, if that has been cegi^ed, what would be the 
use in trying to know of the presence of tbe Probans in the Subject ? ” 
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W])at haa be«o stat«d ifi on the Vasa of taking it for grantad that what 
tbo opponent has aaserUd ia true. Aa a matter of faot, the Word ia not a 
property of any such Subject aa the 7Ve« ; aa it is atwaye fotmd in the place 
where the Spe^r is.—(1498) 

It has been shown that (io the case of Verbal Cognitioa), &era can be 
no subHst«nct m ike Subject (Le. the Minor Premiss); the following Text 
ahowa that there ie no poaeibiUty of ooncomtlance (bett'een the Probana and 
the Probandura, as expteased in the Major Premiss) 


TEXT (U©4). 

‘ ‘ KOR CAK THE CONCOMITANCE 0? TBS WOED WITH THE object Inferred 
{PBOlANDtm) ES A9CBETAINXD ; THE CONCOMITANCE 07 ALL 
THINOS 18 EBOOONlSSn ONLY BY TESIE PVNCTION« 

IBQ/’—(1494) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Asoertained *—recognised with certainty. 

’ By Aeif fvnOicning i.e. by ftnsisncs, by being preeenti 
What Is meant ia that it is only what exists thnt can be concomitant, 
not what does aot east.—(1494) 

The aame idea is further elu^ated 


TEXT (1496). 

“ It is ONLY WANS TBS FjEB exlSiS WHZNBVNE THEKB IS SmOZE THAT 
ITR CONCOMITANCE 18 CLEARLY YSEOETVXD. XN THB CASE IN 
QUESTION HOWBVEB, THHBB IS NO aUCS CSETAIN IDEA 
AS THAT ' THE THING SPOEEN OF mSfA WJlSJt* 

STBS, TBS Word EXISTS*."’—(1496) 
COMMENTARY. 

It ie because of tha well-recognised fact that' wherever there is smoke 
there must be Fire ’ that Fire is said to be ecwmiiaia with smoke: theta is 
however no snob concon)ite>ace between the Word and the Thirty (spoken 
of),••—^1495) 

Question >-Why is there no such concomtonce ? 

Answer 
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TEXTS (U&6.U97). 

" It doss sot Bxrsi at the plaoe ( ^v a asE E the Wobo m) ; sob at the 

THCB.-—IB it be OEOBP THAT THE BEODIBKO OOSCOMITASCE 
WOULD BE THERE IS VIEW OF THE BTEBSaUTY AKD THE 
ALL'PEEVASrVE OHARaCTER (OP THE WOBD) ”,—THEN 
fTHE ASSWSE 23 THAT] THAT WOULD BE SO W I T H 
ALL W0&D8 ; ASD FOB THAT SAKE RBA80S THE 
OOSOOmTASCB BErKO PEBCSr\'tD nr ALL 
CASES, THERE WOULD BE SO IDEA O? 

THE negative concomitance at *tt. ; 

ASD XT WOULD THUS BE POSSIBLE 
FOB ALL WORDS TO PROVIDE 
THE OOOSITXOS OP ALL 

TKmos.”—(146^*1407) 

OOMMBKTABT. 

‘‘The T’King (spoksn of) does Qot eziat at tbd plscA tJiAt in ooovpied by 
the Word ) for iaetaMe, the ivord ' Detes * la heasri ia one plac^—the oUy of 
Pdfaliptara for inetAnce, — end yet the thin^,->the dates themselves—do not 
e»9t there. Nor again in the Thing neceeeanly present at the tine that the 
word is present; for inst^ioe, the word ' DiUpa ' is present (uttered) now, 
while the person of that name lived long age; and while the word ' Mah/l- 
cammato ’ is present now, what it denotes is to come in future.—tTnder the 
oircninstances, how there be coT^eomitoncs between words anH the things 
denoted by them ? 

“ The fellewing might be urged—' Words are eternal and as such exist 
at all times; so that things denoted by them cannot exist at a time other 
than that o! the Word ; nor can they exist at a place other than that occupied 
by the words, as being aU'pervading in obaracter, words are present at all 
placee. Thus, by reason of their etemalUi/ and ati’pervaeive dtaraotr, there 
would be concomitance between the Words and the Things denoted by thscn 

"If that be so, then, such eurnality and aii'pervaeioeneee belong to ail 
words equally; and hence it should not be tbs case that parUoular words 
abould denote partioular things only; in fact, any single .word sbovjd denote 
all things, as all things would be present at tbs place and at the time at 
which the Word is present. 

' The negative concomUance i.e. the absence <Ae Probane wherever 
there is abeence of the Protanduin. 

'There %covid &e no idea '—no apprehension: for the same reason that 
words are eternal and aif^erpodtn^}.—(1496.1487) 

Bdcapitulating the argumente, the Opponent formulatss hia case as 
follows 
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TEXT (1408). 

"Thos the Verbal CooNinoK is fwt-Inferwce —bbcai>8b it is 

DRyOIE OP THB THREE FsOiUrtS LIKE SbKSS*TEBCEPTIOH ;— 

AS IS SHOWE BY THE ABAEHCS of an of^ect like thalJ' 

^ 1408 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

TropOQtkn of his RA&iioning is—* The Verbal Cognitton U not- 
Inferenee it js devoid of the foMiires’ ia the eUUemeni oj 

At Trebana (Miner Premiss)h’fee Stnetpereeption' is the Corroborative 
lnet«Dce.''And ' as is slicnvn by tbe abeence of ao object like that' is eaid 
i& support of the Minor Premiss ; what is meant by this is that the object 
of the loference brought about by the Inferential Indicative like is 

the Sv^tU as endowed with the particular property (Proband\un),~e>nd 
any such object is absent in the case of Verbal Cognition.’*—(HOS) 

Says the Opponent—* Not having the Three •featiuee, Verbal Cognition 
may not be Infertnct \ but how can it be regarded as Valid or Right 
Cognition ’ ? 

The Busn’er is os follows 


TEXT (1409). 

'* ISABMUCfi AS THE WORDS SBBAKIYC OP THE AgniAo^ AHD OTHER 
TEDVGS BRING ABOVT DHBHASBaBLB COONUTONE.^-XICS 
CHABAOTSR OP B£IN0 Right Cognition Canhot be 
DENIED TO them."—( 14d9) 

COMMENTARY. 

The cognition is * unshakedble ’ by reason of its being free from doubt 
and error; that is, it is Cognition because there is no Right Cognition 
anblatang it; just in tbe same way as Senae>perception is Right Cognition. 

Bays £/K3dani«su3«nm (in his Bh6gyo on S&. 1, 1. £$)—'' The cogxiitiOD 
denied from tbe statement' Desiring Heaven one should offer the Agnihowt' 
is not a donbtfuJ One,—it leaves ue in no donbt as to whether Heaven 
is to be attained or notand when this is oognlsed with certainty, it cannot 
be wrong \ it is only when tbe cognition, after having oome about, becomes 
sid)Iated by tbe subsequent idea that ‘ it is not so \ that it oan be called w&ng 
coj^nitioathe cognition in question however is osvsr, at any or at 
any place, found to be otherwisehence it mxist be As regards the 
assartion of the common people,—if it comes from a trusted peraou, or if 
it pertains to what is actually perceived by the Senses, than it is cartaialy 
true; if. on the other hand, it emanates from an untrustworthy person, or it 
relates to something beyond the reach of the Senses,—then having ite source 
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in a humao being, it eaiknoC be regaxded as ; because such a tbmg ceoinot 

be rightly known by human beings by thajnaelvea —(1499) 

Id the following 7V ^ the author proceeds to show that the dsfimtaon 
of Verbal Cognition propounded in Xeirt L489, as ' that Coguitioo which is 
derived from the eternal senteoce’,—is open to the charge of being ‘im¬ 
possible ’ 

TEXT (1300). 

Aa RBQAItDS TB8 ‘ ETBUNAL SESlgSO* ITS P0481BILITY AJtD SXKaiS- 

STTSHESS (USEITI^VSSS) A&B BOTS IMPROBABLE ; SEKCB TB£ 
9IBST DEFOrmOP 09 ‘ VbbBaL OOGinTTON ’ IS AK 
' IMPOSSIBLE ’ ONE.—(1600) 

COMMENTAKY- 

There is no poaiibiiUy of there being an ' eternal sentence’, because it 
has been oetabliahed that all tilings are in ptrpuuaijlua; also because of the 
reasons tliat are going to be adduced. 

Even if such' sternal Sentence * were possible, it could not convey a mean¬ 
ing (end serve any useful purpose). 

Hence the atatemei^t that—“ Through the etemad Seotenco iinperceptable 
things become known ”—is impossible; hence the proposed definition is ejx 
* imposuble' one-—(1500) 

Quartten“ "Why can there be no «ernol Sentence t ” 

Atuwtr :— 

TEXT (1601). 

The Sentenoe may bs 'oapabl:^’ or ‘ inoabable ’; n? EtTHsa oasi, 

AS THE OHARAOTBB WOULD BE ALWAT8 THEBE, THE OOOWTTIOH 
BBBtrWING THEBETBOK WOULD COMB ABOUT (AIWATS) ; 

OB IT WOULD NOT COKE ABOtiT AT AU.,—( 1601 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ eternal Sentence ’ may be ' capable '—of bringing about the 
cognition,—or ‘incapable’ at times; these two alternatives are possible. 
In the foimet case, as the said ' capability ’ would be always th»©, the 
Cognition resulting from it would be always there- This argument may be 
formulated as followsWhen a thing haa its ei^acity to produce eomething 
unobstructed, it must always produce that thing,—as for asample, the final 
eausal conditions,—the eternal Sentence has its c^dty to produce verbal 
cognition uaofcetructed at aU times,—hence this is a Beeeon based upon tiie 
very nature of the thing. Or it may be formulated as foUowaThat effect 
whcse cause is present in its perfeot condition moat come about,—e.g 
the sprout, whose cause (in the shape of the seed, the soil and the reijuiate 
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zooiatura) ifl praaaQt la ita perfect/ coaditioo Oogzution resultiog 
tha Sentacce has ita cause always present in its perfect ccnditicn ;— 

hence this is a Reason based upon the vary nature of the thing. 

Under the other alteniativa—that the eternal Sentence is incapabU 
(of bringiog about cognition),the said ' incapability ’ woxdd be there 
always, any cegmtdon resulting from it would never come t^oout at all,— 
just like the sprout whoee cause is imperfeot.—<1601) 

Quesficn Why cannot the eternal Sentence convey a meaning (and 
serve a useful purpose) t ” 

Antwtr 


TEXTS (1502-1003). 

JVST Ai HAtRBD, DSHTSIOK, BTC. ABE KKOWN TO BE SOT7BOM OE BBBOB, 

BO ABB COUPAESION, WtSDOU, BTC. S170VN 70 BE S0I7B0SS 

OB Trcthbctlitess. • Wksaa, tebk, tsebb is bo Pbssob 

AS TflS S017BCB, THESE TWO ALSO OANKOT BB TSSBB. 

COHSBQrBTTTLT TKE SENTENCE THAT BOBS NOT 
BUANATB FROM A PERSON M17ST BE mBZ- 

PRB8STVS (USBLBSS).—(1502-1503) 

COMMENTARY. 

A verbal cognition can serve a useful purpose in two ways : either by 
representing things as they are, or by representing things as they are not 
no third way in poeaible.—the ui^e of both these kinds of Cognition have 
their source in good and bad quaUties, as ascertained by positive and negative 
concomitance. For instance, the man who is beset with Love, Hatred and 
other bad quaUcies ie found to say things that are not true, while one who is 
endowed with Compassion and other good qualities is found to say what is 
true r^ths receptacle cf both these qualitie^^good and bad—^hich are the 
smwees of truth and £alsebood,^s always a Person hence where there is 
no Person, there can be no good or bad qualities,—and when tbs good and 
bod qualities are not there, there be no Truth or Falnehood .'—and M 
there is no third alternative possible, the statement that does not emanate 
from a Person can serve no purpose at all; as tbs cause is not there; end 
when the cause is not there, there can be no effect; if it were, it would be 
oauselees and in tiiat case there could be no reetnetion of Place, Time, etc. 
in regard to such efieots ". 

This argument ia to be taken as a fieductio od nbsunfum; otherwise, if 
it were meant to be reaQy true, then it would be contrary to perceptible 
facts ; because such sentences as ' One desiring Heaven should offer tbe 
' are actually found to convey a definite meaning ; and what is 
actually perceived cannot be denied. 

Further, the feet that tbs sentence is eternal is not admitted by both 
parties; bence the Reason is * Inadmissible ’. 
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in the form of & Raduaio ad Ab^urdtM, both the orgnmeats an 
flawless. For isstaace, if the Veda is held to be' without a Fereoo&l Author 
theo it must be meaaiogJese (and useless); as the basis of aafpreariaantit, 
in the shape of the Reason, is act there ; and yet, it is not meaningleae ; 
—hence it must have a Personal Author j—this is the contangenoy that is 
shown by the J?edi4<tio ad Abaurdum' —(160S* 150 3) 


In order to further support this Radttetia ad Absvrdum, and to refute 
the charge of beiog contrary to a perceived faot,^the author anticipates 
and answers an objection 


TEXTS (1504-1507). 

I? IT BB VROBb THAT—^ A CBRTADt UBAITINO IS ACTTTAIXT C0M7RBBINDBD 
7B0U WOBbS. SSirOe TSBV QatfBOT BB IBZXFRE&StVB OB ‘aSBLBSB ”, 
—TEBB (XKB AltSWBB tS TBAt) SVOS COMPBEHBVSIOB Celt OVLY 
B£ PSRTVBD FBOU SXPLAISaTIOWS TEOVILBB ; AKD IK THE HaTISB 
OP aXPLAKATIOHS, IT IS TOCPP THAT THB EXPOCHDBB IS TBBB TO 
BXPIAIK THIHOS AS HE LIKES.^IT SHORT BB ABOUBD TEAT—“ THB 

Word, by its very katuee, was thb potsbov to dekotb wbll* 

BSTABUSHBB THIKOS Ik TEAT CASS, ITS SIBAKIKO W0UI,D BB 
OOSfTRffEBKDEP AIAO BY OKS WHO was KO KKOWIEDGB 07 THE 
OOKVBKTION (BBAHIKO UPON TEE WOBD AKP ITS DBKOTATTOS)* 
FdBTHSB, thb LaSTP, which is HXTTMIHATIVB BY ITS VERY NATURE, 

loss HOT nbbp a COHVBsnoH fosT iLLUYiHTHO thutos), Lastly, 

AS THERB IS AHOTHEB COHVSKTIOH AMO (BEAEIKG tFPOH THE SAME 

Word), there could be ho comprehension op teat otsbb Tanra 
FROM THAT WORD. EvSH TfiOUQK THERE BE A COHVBHIION, 

TSa l^AMP OAHNOI MAHIPEST OdOUB, TaSTE, ETC.— NOR CAK ANY 

SUCH Potency (op words) re rbcoohisbd.—(1604-1607) 


COMMEKTAKY. 

* No «A4t 1£ it be urged that—'' words cannot be iaezpreesive; 

and hence the condu^cn of the Buddhist is contrary to a perceived fact 

The answer to this is that our condoeion would really be contrary to 
perceioed facta if things were comprehended from the Vada itself, without 
t he help of any mstructions ; as a matter of fact however, the comprehessicn 
of the meanii^ comes only through the l\elp of the expounder relying upon 
Conventions (the conventional denotaben ef words): and it never cconea 
fr om the Veda itself independenUy of Convention. For instance, the 
^firndmeoitia and otliers have been found to expound the meaning of the 
Veda in acco r da nce with thaix own whim ; and it cannot be right for the 
natural denotation of words to be dependent upon the whim of man. 
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lolloping might b« urged'^** Tlia man doeR not expound & new 
me&mng through hia wliim; he explaioe tJmt same natural me«mng of worda 
which has been then all aloag. So that your conclusion is clearly contrary 
to thi'^ perceived fact." 

If that is BO, aod if the potency to express welhestabliahed things is 
already there in tlie Veda by ita vary nature,•^hen it sliould be poaaiblo 
for that meaning of the Veda to be comijrehended by that man also who is 
ignorant of the Conventions. 

Says the Opponent—" The Veda becomes a means of expreaung tilings 
only through the help of the Conventions.—not independently by itself 

That cannot be right. The Lamp and siicli things which are by their 
nature endowed with the potency to illumine thin^, do not need any Conven- 
tfotM. U tliis were not so, then, throi^ positive and negative concomitance, 
the potency to expreaa tilings would have ^ be attributed to thoae Conven* 
tions, not to any natural relationahip {between the word and its meaning). 

Then again, the comprehennon of the meoningmay follow from the Veda 
ae helped by Conventions ; even so, the view of the opponent would be defec* 
tive. Xliie ia what is shown by the words—* Ai Aert is anoAsr OonvsnSion, 
etc. etc. ’—The Conventions set up by the autlior of the are dil* 
ferent from those set up by the hUmAmscika; and m there is this oihsr Conven- 

—tiiia latter could not bring about the comprehension of any meaning 
other than that indicated by itself; for the Lamp never illmsinee what cannot 
be iliumJnated by it—such, for inetaoce, ae Odour, TMta and so fortli,^-Avlth 
tlie help of Conventions. 

£van grautiog that, on the ^und of the other Convention, the Word 
3uay be applicable to (and lead to the comprehension of) another thing,— 
no validity could attach to tJie ooguition thus brought about.-This is what 
LB meant by tlie words—’ Nor can any fuch potsnoy 6s rtcognistd If, 
through the speaker’s whim, a word be actually applied to another thing 
{in another sense},—then, there would be confusion, and it would not be 
possible to ascertain the exact expressive Potency of the word; bow then 
could it be possible Co derive from it the cognition of the intended meaning 1 

Or, the words of the text may be explained in another wayThe 
natural exprenivenees of the word may be either restneted to one thing, 
or applied to several thingsonly these two alternative views are possible. 
If it is restricted to one thing, then the objection (to the Opponent’s view) 
is that—* Ae then i$ anothif Conv«t%tion, etc. If the second alternative 
lA accepted then—'no eveh potency con 6s recoynieed i.e. on account of 
confusion. 

This has been thus declared—' If words are reatricced to one thing, then 
there could be no comprehension of any other thing (from it); if they are 
related to several things, then there is possibility of the cootradietory things 
being e:q3ressed {2504^1007) 


Having thus proved that the first definition (provided under 14fi9) of 
Verbal CofnUion is impossible,—the Author pro c eed s to sum up his argument 
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and show the * iaadniiseibility ’ of the Probass put up by the Opponent 
(imder 1499) to the effect that * it brings about unshakeable cognitions ’ >— 


TEXTS (1608-1500}. 

Thus, nr^^HUCE as there can be no oocnition of the ueaning (of 
THE VbOA},—HOW CAN THEBB BB ANY ‘ ONSHAEEABILirY ’ IN TEAT 

cooNnroN ? It oovlo be fobsibus only on tee basis 
OF Contentions ; and in tkis, it wouiD not be 
different fbou thb wobds of human bbincs. 

In pact, pebboks well*tebsbd in the soienof 
OP Beasonino do not recognise any 
dippbebnoe between these two.— 

It Can be ' vnshasbable ’ ondy 
FOB THE Shr^i^ WHO ARE 
IONORaNT op the ways OF 
Reasoning.— (1608*1600} 

COMMEKTARY. 


If the Veda is Mt the work of a human author, than, as shown above, 
there osn be no comprehension of its meaning ; how then oould the cogoition 
brought about by it be ' nnshakaable ’ t The meaning that ia actually found 
to be cmuprebended from the words of the Veda must be one baaed upon 
CoQvantions, as hsa been shown above, under Text 1604. Hence it can only 
be through Conventions. Specially because the words of the Veda do not 
difier from the words of human beings ; that is, they do notdifier from human 
assertions. 

Why this Is so is explained in the words—' In /aa. pereww weB-vereetf, 
etc. etc.' 

' Between Aen hco’.—i.e. between words in the Veda and words 
emanating from men.—In every way the words can be brought about by 
men, and hence the Vedic words cannot differ from the words of men. 

‘It can be, etc. eic.\ —In this the Author ridicules the Shrotnytu 
(JtftmdmAobiM}.—(1608* 1600) 


The second form of Verbal Cofpution put forward by the other party in 
Text 1480, ia that brought about ' by words uttered by a Trustworthy 
Peracn*. In this deftnitiou, the Author detects the defect of ‘Im¬ 
possibility ' t— 
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TEST (1610). 

B201TT3S THE * TBtrSrwORTHY ’ 19 HOT ADK1TI5I>, THfltEPOES 

THE SECOND DBFTwmoN ALSO 0? Verbal Cofntiion IS HOT 
PROTEE.—Even if stron a person were regarded 
15 POSSlBLB, THAT A CERTAIN PERSON IS SUCH 
A ONE OAHHOT BB ASCERTAINED. 

^1610) 

COaOHENTABY- 

As A roAttA? of fact, the MmSsjuakae do ixpt admit of a ?exson * free * 

from defects ’; hence no * Truatwerthy Poraon ’ can be adimtted by them j 
ho# then «nild the word of such a person be tofed (Eight, Reliable) t 
* 2^0 k^omam is not proper \ i.e. it la ‘ Bnpoeaible 

Even if the * Trustworthy Person ’ be admitted, it could never be exactly • 

pointed out that ' this person ’ is trustworthy; hence he would be as good as 
non^ezUtant. Then again, becsauss there is no valid means of aecertaining 
whether or not there are certain bad or good qualities in a oertam person,— 
becaoae auch qualities are beyond the reach of the senses,'—specially' because 
as for the bodily aad verbal behaviour of men, they are somstimee purposely 
misrep(eeeated,~Hherefore how could any reliance be placed upon tlia word of 
auoh men t Because peopis with limited vision cannot properly dlscrimioate 
among men. 


TEXTS {151M512)- 

IP IT BE TOOED THAT—“ THAT PBBfiON IS REGARDED AS TrCTSTWOBTHT 
ZN REGARD TO QCPRBCSPTIBLS IHEHGS, WHOSE ASSERTIONS ARE 
POUND TO RE TRtrE IN HOST OASES THEN (TEE ANSWER 
IS THAT) THE HERE RIOT OE ONE’S ASSERTION BEING 

not inte in some iNomDUAi. case, cannot prove 

THAT HIS ASSERTIONS ARE NEVER TRUE ; HOB 
CAN THE FACT OF ITS BETNO trU4 IN ONE 
OASE PBOVE THAT AIX HIS ASSERTIONS 
ARB frw.—(1611.1512) 

COMMENT AHY, 

The following might be urged.—'' Bven though aman may not be entirely 
free from defects, yet if it has been found that in most cssee his aaeerCians 
are true, then such a parson is regarded by us as ' trustworthy —and not 
any person ’ free from defects ’.and it is the easertion of auoh a ' trust* 
worthy ’ person that is meant in the definitioa of Verbal Oo^nilion (provided 
by us). Hence the definition is not open to the charge of being ‘ ^possible 
This cannot be right: because one assertion of the man has been found 
to be not incompatible with the real state of thinp, it does act oecesearily 
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ioHow th&t qU his aseertiotts are tru« ; b«c&uM it ie poeaibb that soma 

assartion may be ‘uatrue. If it wer« aot so, then the dsBnition would be 
falsa—(151M 612} 

Having proved that both definitions of Verbal Cognition are 
defective, the Author points out obieetions to Verbal Cognition in general 


TEXTS (1613-1514). 

What la thh oowraonoir bbiwees Words apd Bxternax. Objsots, 

BY SXPRESSZVO IVSIOH LATTER THE WORDS WQVLD BE ' TRITE * 

(valid) TkB OOSHSOnOS ebtwbew ihem oajthot be 
07 THE KATURZ OF being ih6 same in e-srenoe ,—eeoaosb 
THEY AP7BEHEKDED BY DTFTEBEITT SlSIdS* 

CROATS, AED FOR OEBER REASOKS. NOE OAH 
THE OOEES0TZOK BETWH£3i TKBH EB 

THAT OF one beinff produced from (Ae 
other ; bsoadse this is hot trtth. 

Nor is there aity other coh- 

B5CTX0H P099T1LB WHICH 
OOVLD BE THDB.— 

(1513.1614) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a mabter of fact, betereen Words and External Things, there is no 
such relation as that of sameness or of bemg produced,—by virtue of which 
relation, the words expressing such things would be regarded aa true. Tor 
instance, the relation of sameness is not possible between them,—beceusa of 
suoh reasons as their being apprehended by different sense-organs; i.e. words 
aro apprehended by a sense-organ which is different from that by which the 
things are apprehended; for instance, word ie apprehended by the Auditory 
organ, while are apprehended by the Visual and other organs.-^By 

' other reaeone * axe included dj^erences of T^e, Place. Appearance. Caosea. 

JCtwidriia has argued ns follows "Tho argument that, ' one thing ia 
different from another because they are apprehended by different sense- 
organs \ is not Conclusive; because in a case where ths same colour is seen 
by several persons, the Colour will have to be regarded as diSaient, because 
il is apprehended by differeni eense-orpane. It might be argued that ' all 
the sense-orgaoB apprehending the Colour belong to the same univeiea) ‘ Eye 
BO that the Colour is really perceived by a single sense<rgaa But, in that 
case, thoT^ ‘ Being ’ is perceived by several seoaenorgans. yet the Univexaal 
‘ Sense-organ ’ being one, it would be perceived by the same sense-organ, 
and hence have to be regarded as one. For these reasons things have to be 
regafded as same or differeni, according as their cognitaons are same or 
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differ?at,'-<Qd not according to the semeiien or diversity of tbe sense-orgaits 
conoemed 

Tbe actual vords of Kiemarila are ae follows That which is coguieed 
by more Henae<ii^ans than one doea not (on that aocoimt) become di%*ei>te; 
for, if it wen so. tlien any and every object woxiid have to be regarded as 
diverse on the ground of its being cognised by the «en»e-organa located in the 
bodies of different persons.—Zf it be urged that ‘ in this case tite sense-organs 
of eU persona would be of the some category or class, and aa sudii in a way. 
identical ’^^tlien we could have tlie name in tlio other case also, tbe cla$s 
' sense-organ ' being one and tbe sane. The class ' Being' also is not 
regarded ss diverse, even tlicugh it is perceived hy diverse sense •organs.— 
because it is ahrays recogniaed as tbe same (^42o.liat^ri<jfea—Sense- 
perception, 165* 157.) 

This however ie not right. £ven when the (^fference is based npon the 
difference of cognitions, what has been urged remains equally epplJcable to 
what is meant to bo proved (by tIte Opponent). For instance, in regard to 
the case in question also, the foIloa*ing might be saidThat the difference 
among things is di;e to the di^erence in cognitions is not true (conclusive); 
for instance, when several i>erson8 perceive (Colour, there is diversity of cogni¬ 
tions.—and yet the Colour id not diverse ; if one>ness (sameness of the Sense- 
organs) is assumed on the baais of tho eyes of all pereons belongiixg to tire 
same class ' Eye *, then tbe same sanveusHA maj* be attributed to Ooloiir, 
Taste and other things also, because even though these Cognitioixs are diverge, 
yet they all belong to the one class ' Cognition' ; and tius would be a direct 
contradiction of the assertion tliat * Colour, etc. cannot be regarded aa ens, 
—beoauee their cognitions are different’ (found in ^Uoib3udrt'.fca—Sense. 
pOTOeption, 156). 

Thus the aiwwer provided (by KumShla) is of the nature of a ‘ Futile 
Rejoinder 

If it he urged Chat^*'Just ae, even when there is difference In the 
Specific Indisidualitiee. there are certain characteristics upon tho differ¬ 
ence or non-difference of which people regard things as different or non* 
different, and treat them as the basis of conceiving of things a« one or diverse: 
this is what we mean by the difference and non-differonce of cognitioos 
al! this would be equally applicable to the case of Sense-organs also. So 
enough of titis. 

' Nor can iJts oonnscsion, etc. etc. ’ that is. the relation between Words 
and Things expressed by them caouoC be that of betn; produced by Asm i 
as this would be no* iru«; because even when the Tiling is not there, tbe Word 
may be there, through the mere wish of the speaker. 

Not is there any other kind of fneeparodt^y between the two, except that 
of Cause and Effect; if any such were postulated, it would lead to absurdity. 

From all this we conclude that the Word cannot serve as a valid 
means of cognition of tl^ thing epoken of by it—<1516>15L4) 

Says the Opponent—“ If that is so. then how is it that it has been 
declared (by a Buddhist writer) that—* Verbal Cognition is not a distinct 
form of Cognition, because it proceeds from Inference; just as the Inferencei 
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ba««d upon the character, of being a product, is drawn by one for Mh own 
beoedt, so the word also denotes things only through the negation of 
oAere ' } " 

Anticipatwg this objection, the Author proceeds to show in what way 
Verbal Cognition is meant to be InoUided under Inference 


TEXT (1515). 

From an. Verbal Statbmsij^ts there poixows TNFERStrcE or the 

' DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ (l.B. InUflHcfn. OV TBS PART OF THE 
8P8AKBR) ; THIS (iHrENTlOir) IS DBrUJITBLY KKOWN 
TO BE THE CAD8B (SOTTECB) OB THB WORDS, 

THROUGH DIRECT PERCEPTION AKP 
KON* APPREHENSION.—(1615) 

COMMENTARY. 

* AU (cords '—CO. all those tlmt are regarded as emanating from human 
beingR. 

This ' Deure to Speak ’ or ‘ Intention ' is irderredfrom the Verbal state* 
ments. because they are the effecte of that and not because 

it is expressed (or denoted) by it. That the said Desire is the cause of the 
Verbal Statemeut is ascertained from the fact that there ie positive and 
negative concomitance (between them). 

When it was said (by the Buddhist writer) that * the word also denotes 
things only as the negation oj others *,—what was meant by * denoting' was 
only indktUing. making known ; that is, tl(e explanation provided of that 
)>aseage is aa follovrs Just like the Probans 'Because it is a product \ 
it 9n<m(/e«t5 (indicates) a tluug by meanH of the negation or excluaon cl 
other things. This has to he so understood ; otherwise, the instance ' like 
the Probaue Because it ie a product * would be one devoid of the Probandum ; 
because there can be no denoiing of ' being a product ’ •, as the denoting is a 
propeoiy or fuaotion of words; so that, ii actual denoting were meant, t)ien 
the statement of t)ie Reason in the form ' because it denotes tilings through 
the negation of others * would be ' Too Speciflc ’ (hence lncoaclusive).'^I615) 

Says the Opponent.—“ Even in regard to the IntenHon (Beeire to Speak), 
the word should not he regarded se the iVfe<mA of Cognition ■, because it could 
not be tlie means of bringing about the cogtkition of any particular ' Deeire 
to Speak ’ (Intention); for, if it were so regarded, it would be not true; as 
in the case of a mao labouring under a mistake, a statement is not atwaya 
imderetood in the sense in wldcli it was intended by the speaker. Kor 
could it be tlie means of bringing about the cognition cl the ' Desire to 
Speak' (or ' Intention') M general because such a cognition would be useless. 

cognition of mere Intention (Desire to Speak) does not serve any useful 
purpose in actual practice; because no definite cognition of Ite meaning 
can be obtained.*’ 
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Anticipating tliia objection in the following T$xt (l$l6)i tbe Author 
(ii) Text 1617} the fact of the Verbal Expreamon being an efficient 
Ueane of brining aboiit the cognition of the porticuiof ' Deeire to Spoak 


TEXTS {1616-1517). 

“ In tbb case or the Mah under an Illusion, a verbal statbuent 

IS POUND ^moa is quirs DITFSRBNT from tVHAT the man ‘ DESIRED 
TO SAY * ; so AlAO IN THE OaSB OF TUB ' ESSIRB TO SPBAE ' in 

^enerai; hbncb the Verbal statbxent cannot punctiok (to¬ 
wards BRINGING ABOUT TKB COGNITION OP ANY DbSJRE TO SPEAZ) ” J 
—IF THIS IS URGED,—{THEN TEB ANSWER 15 THAT) THERE IS CLEAR 
DISTINOTION BBYWEgR WORDS U6BD BY THE MAN UNDER AN rf.r.TT- 
SION AND THOSE USED BY ONE WHO JS NOT UNDER AN ILLUSION. 
OlSVER UEN are QIHTB ABLE TO DISCERN THIS DIPPSRBNOB THROUGH 

THE Context and sttoh other oiroumstancbs.--( 1616-1617) 

OOMMENrAIty. 

It muBt be admitted that there le difierecce between worde used b 7 the 
deluded person end thoee used by the pexeon not eo deluded; otherwise, a 
differeooe in the causes would make no difference in their cSectA. Tliis dif¬ 
ference clever men are quite able to discern, through the Context and other 
oircumBtancee. 

* Prekrta' stands for the Context in which the words are used. 

* And ctrcvm^ncee' {—this incliides the itudom from condition, 

happif JaoiaX ooprwion and so forth.—(1616-1617) 

Quesfton:—“Why should there be a dietinotion among the words at 
all r” 

Aneuvf 

TEXTS {1518-1519). 

Tipfe&sncb among Words is due to dipferenoe among their causes. 
—Ip there abb pboplb who do not notiob this difeebbnob, 
the fault is theirs, not of the Indicative.—Otherwise, 

THB FACT OP MERE ffUSpicUd SMOHB NOT HAVtNO FOR 

ONOE SBOUGHT AROin THE TRUE NOTION OE FiRB,_ 

MIGHT LEAD TO THE OONOLU810N THAT EVEN WHEN 

coQKiasD WITS aertninty, Smoke cannot be 
A TRUE Indio ATTVR of Ptrb.—(1618-1519) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the difierenee is due to the difference in the Cansee. 
Consequently, when the efieot has been duly pondered over, it is never 
found to be non-oonoomitant with its Cause; so that tbe Word does become 
the meeos of knowing tbe particular ' Intention of the Speaker 
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1£ some however &re unftbte to perceive anp* diSerenee in the 
'A’ords that appear as uuiicativee (of the meckoing),—the fault lies with these 
people themselves,—not with the lodicaCive (word). Because the Indication 
does not indicate the meaning by its mere presence,—4t doee so only when 
it is d\Uy ascertained. Hence the fault lies with the peieon addrcesed. 

If It were not so, tberu if in a osse where the presence of >SmOifce has 
been merely suspected in what was really only vajwur,—^nd lienoa later on 
it is found that the Flio indicated by it is not there, and it has failed to 
indicate the true Fire,—it may lead one to the conclusion that even in coo e s 
where tbe Smoke has been duly cognised with certainty.’ it would not be 
indicative of the True 

Further, when the entire fabric of verbal usage is regarded as illusory, 
being dei>endent solely upon raere esmblanoee.—like the idea of * Two Moons ’ 
that tlie man of defective vision has,—how could the charge of being invalid 
l>e brought, on the basis of falsity only, ag»09t the notion of the psrtaeular 
' Intention of the Speaker' ? Spsoially when real validity ia not attributed 
to tiu) idea of that particular * Intention This hM been thus declared— 
* ‘When Verbal Cognition was declared to be Infsreatial, it was with a view 
to its indicativeness being dependent upon Convention, and not with a view 

to the real truth —(161S>1619) 

Tbe following Ttxt shows that words can be the Means of Oognking ‘ the 
Speaker’s Intention ' in general also:— 


TEXT (1620). 

Ik THB OP THOSE WORDS ALSO, THEBE IS KO ZKCOKOBDlTy IK THE 

Ikfbbbkob of ths simple ‘ Desire to Speax *; bzcavsb it 
IS ALWAYS THBBS ;—FOR TEE FVRFOSB OF ESTABLISH* 

ISO THE FACT OF ITS B2XK0 FRODOCBD BY THB 

Sfbakbr’s Breath akd so forth. 

—1520 

COMilEHTABY. 

In the case of all words, uttered by deluded as well as undeluded persons, 
there is no incongruity in the Inference of o general * Intention to 6peak' 
tecaues H ie oluoye KA;«re,—i.e. there is no failure in the general premiss. 

It might be argued that—** The assertion that—* through the mere 
presence of such a Ferson,—as through that of the Phtnldmop* gem,— 
instructions issue forth at will, even cut of the walls would appear to 
iadicata that (as there is no speaker, there can be no ' desire to epeak*), there 
may be falsity (in such assertions).'’ 

But that is not so; beoaiua in this case also the initial cause lies la the 
* desire to apeak ’; as even here the word issaes forth only under the induenco 
of the faculty produced by previous meditationB. For inetanoe, when a 
person haa thoroughly got up a certain Text, it so happens that even when 
2 
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hi 2 thoughts srs tumod tow&rda othsr thiogSi hs •setn go on reposting {suto* 
naiioslly) words and portions of verses of Obst text. And it osnnoi be ssid 
that the iiutisl cause of euch nttersnces does not lie in some previous offopls 
put forth by the lasn^'^because, if it were not so, than, even on perceiving 
(misconceiving) smoke, in the vapooi issuing from the cowherd's pot (and 
finding it as not truly indicsting the Fire), one might regard the real Smoke 
also to be fallible m an indicative of real Fire. 

From all this it follows that in all casoe, there is no iaUitnlity in the 
Indicetive et aU,>>wbea due consideration is given to the Effect, the Indica¬ 
tive, the Timo, tba Place other details,hmice ft is always preemit. 

Kor the Inference (of Uie ‘ desire to speak') be regarded as useleee; 
ae it servea to prove the fact of the utterance bmng dne to the breath of the 
Speaker and so forth. 

The phxase ' and so forth ’ inejudee such cwiditions as the presence of 
defects (which can exist only in the Speaker, whoee desire is inferred from the 
verbal 8tatemanth.-^l£&0) 

Says the OpponenW* We grant that words can serve as the means 
of cogniaiog the ' Desire to Speak ’; but what is the Minor Ttrm, what the 
Probandum,—what too the weU-known relation between them,~by virtue 
of which the Verbal Statement can be regarded as e full-fiedged Three* 
/eotured Inference,—and not a distinct Moans of Cognition by iteelf T 

Anfiver ,w- 


TBXTS (152M522). 

Wh£k ras ' Desibb vo Sp«az ’ u tub tbwq to B9 irtferred, th& 

PBSSEKCE OP TBB ThRBT FzaTITBSS IS QUITS CLSSB ;-'-THE 

KaJ! is thb ifmof Term, wnsBEOf thb prbsbnob op the 
Dbsibb is thb Probandum, which is pbotbo 5 ? its spprot 

XK THE SHAPE OF THB TSKBAL STATBMENT (PbOBAHS). 

Fob ehamtle (tee pobu of the Ihfsbenoz 
WOULD bb)— fbie Man is ooohised as haviko 
HAD THB Dsairt to speak OF thb Tbbb, 

—bbcause he has uttereu the 

WORD ‘TBBE JUBT AB I HAD 
DOBS UHDBB FBSTTOU3 
OIBCUHSTAKOBS.— 

(152M522) 

(XlMMENTABY. 

The Man is the Minor Term,—where be ie actually seenthe deetre to 
apeak is the Probandum,—the relation consists of occurring in the same 
* chain as shown before.^Where, howevw, the speaker is not visible, the 
Floce would be the Minor Term,—and the nan with tbs sftid deswe would be 
the Probandum; because the place also is one of the causes of the Word; 
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AS is cls&r from the {act that th« Word that is hoard in placas liko ths 
mountain-cava ie difiorent from that lieard elAowhore.—(1581-1622) 

TEXTS (162&-1625)- 

Tfus thb)t, nr casbs whbrs the other party have DEtrtBS the prs- 
6SHC9 OP THE TKR£9 FRATORBS,—WB BO KOT RBOaRD THS VBSRAL 
Statbmbht to be a Meahs op Ooohitiok.—Ik cabbs, howbvsr, 

WHERE THE PRESENCE OP THE THREE PbaTURBS IS AOMTTTEZ) 
BY TBEMT, THE FACT OF ITS BEING ‘ ThREB-FSATURED ’ IS 0I71TS 
CLEAR.—WSBRE TRB ' DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ IS TO BE PROVED, IT HAS 
BEEN SHOWN THAT THE THREB FBATC^RBS ARE PRESBNT.—SUOH 
BEING THB OASE, THE Woti IS A8 GOOD A MBaNS OF INPSRBKCS AS 
THE iS'moibc,—BECAUSE IT IS sauiFPED WITH THE TKBB£ FBATORES, 
AND BECAUSE ITS OBJECTIVE IS OF THAT SAME EIND.-^ 1623*1525) 

COMMEKTARY. 

' TAua tUn. «n caM«, ACc. ate.’—This maane chat, vK»a tha othar party 
puts forward raaaon ‘ bacauat it is davoid of tha Three Peaturas ’ aa against 
the idea of Verbal Cogoitioii being inierenCiali in the seoBe of being something 
axtemal.^iiA argument is superfiuous; (ad we also do not admit that). 

* In com houeoaf, etc. eu.*—This ehowa that the reason put forward by 
tha other party is inadanit^ibU, if it is urged agfunst tha inferanca of the 
Deetm to Sptiik ; because in regard to that, it hae bean shown that all the 
thr66 features are clearly present.—(1623*-! 686) 


£nd of Chapt^ XXX (A). 




CHAPTER XIX. 


Soctiou (B). 

Anaiogical Cognition. 

COMMEKtARY. 

With regard to Aiidlogiofkl Cognitiou, the Author deolares follon'a r— 

TEXTS (1520-1527). 

‘ WE4T SO&T 09 AS AKIM At Q TH9 Oovaifli ? *—OK iiSlHO THUS QOSSTIOKBD 
BY TEDPLB tTVIKO IN TH* CITY, THB FOBESTBIt MARES THE 

StATBMEKT ' AS THE COW SO IS THB O^ttaifa' ; Tt 18 THIS 
TEAT IS EKOWK AS Upamam (AlTAtOaY).^AoCOBDlNU TO 
Shabaea's VEBir kowbvbb. this is not outside the 
SCOPE OP ' WoBD * (Vbbbai. Statembht). hbkob 

IT Has been DESCBIBBD (N ANOTHBE way. 

[SWo.-'Fd.— Upotndlut, 1-2,]— 

(1520-1627) 

OOMMKNTAE.Y- 

Oa beiAg aaked—* Wliat sort of an, aciroel is the Oawya 1 Tha mea 
makes the atatemenV^* the is like the Cow'; it is this Verbal State¬ 

ment that is known as * Vpamana' Analogy \ among the older iNai^yikai 
(e.g. VSuydyaTVi, in his Ny&jfObhd^ on So. 1. 1. 61 

According to Shabam'g view, as stated in his Bh&eye (on Ml. SO. 1. 1. 5), 
the cognition brciight about by the said Katement would be iocludod under 
* Verbal Oogoition and hence the Means of such a Oognitiou could not be 
regarded ae a distinct Means of Cognition (apart from the Word); with *-i» ic in 
view Analogy has been described by ham in a diflerent manner; he saye^ 
' C7pafndna—that is, 8inulit(ide»—also brings about the cogtdtion of 
not in oentact widi the senses; for instaoce, the si^t of the Oavaya brings 
about the remembrance of the Cow ’.*—(1525-1527) 

This (Sbabw^’s) view the author proceeds to expound in the following— 

* Oo the axeot Dsaaing of (his passage in the SftaAareMa^ya, there is a diHer- 
ence of ophuon among the Mimdrruaktu tbemselvse. AceoidiDg to tiie 
(he oeaiung of the words of the BhS^ya is that ' the sight of the brings 

about the Analogical Cognitiob, that the animal seen la called ' Oovaya to the 
man who* on eeeiog the Ootnjro, baa remembered the Cow.—This is the seme as the 
view of Vfttayiyana. which has been controverted ia the ^Aiefenodfrifea, the 
meaning according to which haa been adopted in the traaslatten above. 
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TSXTS (1528-1530). 

Having ssek tsb Cow, thb man ooss to tze forest and sees 
THE Oavoya, bsartno a manifold commokaltv (simiijtddb, to 

THE Cov) J3f SEVBiUL PARTS OF TEE BOD7, RET WIFE ROUNDED 
NECK (NOT WITH TEE DEWLAP) ;—THB FIROT COONITION TOAT 
HE HAS OP THE Oovaifa IS ONE THAT APPEEHBirDS ONLY ITS 
SHAPE; AND THIS OOQNniON I8 PURELY percepiumoi. TKE 
COONinON TEAT FOLLOWS IS IN TEE MORE DETERMINATE 
F05»I—' THE SHAPE OF THIS ANIMAL IS SIMILAR TO THE 
Cow's ’ ; AND THIS AlRO COMES ABOUT ONLY WEEN 
THE OPERATION OF THE SENSES IS THERE ; SO THAT 
THIS ALSO IS REGARDED TO R2 perc^ptionai/' 

—(I5a$-1530) 

OOMMEtJTARY- 

Bavid^ SAAQ th» Cow previomly» the tziad, iaCer on, goes to foi«9t 
and aoes the what Kort ?~A$orin^ a mani/M commonody <n 

parte oj ihe dody,—i.e. be thinks that many pute of its body are 
similar,— a- rotmeled nec&,—4^. without the d*icl<^ (which U the 
dis^otivefeature of the Cow},—then the first cognition that appeate is of the 
jxon-ccnoeptual (noa*determuxaCe) kind, which apprehandA only the general 
shape of the (Tavaya; and this Cognition is pure Percepdon.—That cognition 
also which appears later on,—in the form ' this animal is similar to the 
Cow ’—which is more speoifioally ooaceptuai,—is also pure Perception ; as 
it is brought about by tho operation of the senses .•^IfiCd-lfidO) 

The follo^^nag might be urged against the abov^' The cognition that 
appears is through Eteosembmnce, as envisagiag the stwiiaHtyi and not 
through the operation of the senses 
The aiLwrer to thi* i?« as followa 


TEXT (1531). 

“ Though the said Cognition appears on the remembrance o? irr 

Cw, _YET, ON ACCOUNT OF SUBSISTING IN THE Govoya, THEBE 

18 pBOYiHrry (G? the einiiarity, TO the Senses), and 

HSNOE IT WOULD BE WITJON REACH OF THE 
SENSES."—(1531) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though it is true that the said oognitioa apprehending the rimtiariis/ 
follows after the Remerobranoe (of ttie Cow), yet, because as redding in the 
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Qooaya, it would be Iq proximity (t« die reuses), (be Kimiiarity would be 
within reach of the sensea. 

* Samidhi' ntAnds for th« chaTUCt& cf bting m pmimity. 

‘ Oavaya$lhaivii ie Che reasoa for i(;s being regarded aa m ; 

the KOose being chat because tlie dmilahty resides in the Oavaya, tberoforo 
it ie m proamlcy to the eensee.—(1591} 

ObjMiion Si*niiafiiy resides in two things; how then can it be 
perceived ia the O^txtyo alone (the other thing, the Cow. not being before 
the eyse) t' 

Antvw 

TEXT (1532). 

'• Like tkb l/mva-iai, siMtiiABiry assioas m its EtfTiBETr IH each 
M iMBsa; sroAbss avet* when ths <»-relative is 

NOT EBBCErraD, TSfi SIKILARITY 18 AOlTJAlty 

PEBOBIVBD.”—(1532) 

COMMEOTARV. 

The term ' »dfndn|rovarmeans that it is iifee the Vnivereal- 

Sven though euntZori^ Use between two membece, yeti like the 
I7nivereal, it resides in its entirety in each member; it is for this reason t)ttt 
even when the co-relatzve. in the shape of the Cbtf (in the case in question) 
is not perceived, the eimila*^ is actually perceived in the other member 
(ffattiffa) which is before the eyes.—(1532) 

The following might be urged—* If einilaritj/ were an entity by itself, 
then it could be perceived ; ae a matter of fact, however, it is not admitted 
that it is an entity by itself *. 

<fnswer.*— 

TEXT (1533). 

“ The fact of •3wntlanfy being an EKTirr cannot bs denied ; bboanse 

IT ACTUALLY EXISTS IN THE FORM OP THE PBBS5K0B IN A THINO 
OF ONE mND OF BEVBBAL TABTS STHTLAR TO TEOSE IN 
THAT OP ANOTHER RIND.” [5^{oAxitdrftf»— 

Up(tm3na, 18.^^(1633) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, Simiiariiy is a relatioosbip in the shape of the 
Inherence, in a particuJe« individual, of many parts—in the shape of the 
Homs ethers, as existing in the Cow,^^ the particular Individual, the 
Oavoifa i—and a Belationshlp is not something entirely different from the 
Relatives; for. if it were, then there might be the poeaibiliiy of there being no 
cogmtiop of the Relationship at alL 
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Th« qualifying Ceim is ' in a thing hf another Idod because the pre¬ 
sence of all coEDjnon featuree in ttimga of the kind U oot regarded as 

1639) 

The foDomag 2V« shows the real form.of Analogical Cognition (according 
to 


TEXT {1534). 

TES 8AtD OIBCUMSTABCES, THE CoOttlTlOH THAT ATFSABA U> 

TSB POEu, * Tks Cow ib simhar to t&is onsnuzl ’> is what is 

OAixsD Analogical Co^itum."^1534) 

COMMENTARY. 

' The Cow is similar to this that is now seen by me ’,<^11116 oogni* 

tion appears in regard to the Cow which is not before the observer (not 
within reach of his senses) •,—and this cognition is what is called ‘ Analogical 
Cognitionwhich thus is a Means or Form of Cognition. 

T)^ following wTeaS shows the object that is apprehended by the s^d 
Analcgioal Cogniticn 


TEXT (1535). 

*'Teu8 that which is remembered, ahd which ts qitau7IB& >t the 

(PSfiCCBIVED) STUTLAHITY, IS THE OBJECT THAT IS APPBEHEHDEO 

BY Analogical Cognition. Ob, the object of the said 
OOOHITIOH MAY CONSIST OF THE 

ITSELF AS SDSSlSTXHO QT THAT (BEMSU- 
BEBED) THINO."—[5W<?. 76.— 

Upamdna. 37,3-<l335) 

COMMENTARY. 

Beeaxise Analogical Oognition is as described above, therefore the Gow 
that is Ttmembered and which is qn^fied by tbs eunilarity of the Qavaya 
(seen) Is the object apprehended by that Cognition.—Or it may be the Simi- 
lariig itself as subsisting in the Cow.^lSSB) 


Objtaion ' SimiUtfity is cognieed by Sanee>p«rception,—the Oow 
eJso becomes the object of Bemembrancewhat then is left to be known,— 
apprehending which. Analogy would become the Means of CogzdtiOD ’ 1 
Answer 
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TEXT (15S6). 

“SlHJLASlTV HAVmn BEEN ABBBJtHtoJDSD BY SeHSC-PBRCEPTTW,— 
AND THE Cow HATOiO BEEN BEMEUBBBBD,—THE TWO TOOETHBB 
(I.B. f KR Cow QVAUBlSD BY ‘ilMlLABlTY) ABE NOT 000208- 
ABtE BT AHY OTHER MBANS OT COONITIOS ; 

HENCE BBREIN llES THE PUNCTIONIHC 

OF Analogy a8 a Means of 
COONITION.”—(1536) 

COMMEKTAEY. 

Thoijgli the shoilaritY Iiae become cojpalsed by San^pereeptiou, aad the 
Cm! else has been rm«nAered, yet, tho cognition of iht Cow at hy 

tfte bes not been cognised by ony other Sense*poTception or Kemem* 

brance. Hmce in the bringing about of this Cognition lies the operation of 
Analogy ae a Afeone of 


Anevampie is cited, to illostiACe this 


TEXT (1537). 

" [Fob instahoe, is the oass of the well-known Infebjdncs or 
Fibs from Shore] thoeoh the Place is peb obive p by Sense- 

PEBCEPnOK, AND THE FiBB {W THE KITCBEN) IS 

rmtmbfred .—yet the oooNmos op the two 

TOOETRBH (X.B. THE FtBS AND THE 

Place in tee Hill), do&9 not 
CEASE TO BE Infer^iUvU." 

—(1637) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, when the Place,--^he Minor Term—-is directly percsieed,— 
and the Fire is eognised by ilemamh>vnce,—-yet, when the reeultaot Inference 
of the place as by Fire appears,—it does not lose ite character of 

the 3/eane of Cognition; :a fact it remains a Means of Bight Cognition. The 
same should be the case with Analogical Cognition ako.—<16S7) 
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It might be eeked^Even if Anelogy be a Meeuis of Oogiutae&»—in 
what way is it distinct from S«AM-perception and the reat 1 
The Answer to this is m follows 


TEXTS (1638-1540). 

“ (a) Anai/Oqicai. Coohition caj^kot be keqarded as SenM^perapliw, 
—BEOAirSB rr is emtirely devoid op tbe punctiowinq of the 

sBKsss. (6 ) Noe oan it be rboasded as Irt^emA, bboaitse 

THE ' TRBEE'PBATDEES ' ARE HOT THERE; FOE 1HSTAHOE, 

THREE IS KO PftOBAHS HERE (WSIOH SUBSISTS XH THE 

Subject) ; ahd the iimiUiriiy 07 trs Cow (to 

THE Onm^) HAS HOT BEEN PREVIODSLV COO* 

HISED AS 3UBSISTIHG IK THE SUBJECT ; 

AHD THB SimUarity THAT IS PEBOEIVED 
IK THE (7ava^ CAKKOT BEIKO 
ABOUT THE IKFBEEKCB OF 

'THE Cow.”—(1538-1540) 

COMMENTAJtY. 

It caonot be right to regard the cognition in question aa Ptreepli^. 
becAuaa it ia not brcn^ht aboat by the contact of the senaea. 

Nor ca n it be regarded as /*t/«renca; aa the ' Three Featuiee * are abe e n t. 
Forinatance. what would be the ' property of the Subjecti.e. the Frobana I— 
the limiiortiy t—or the Oavaya that ia seen ? If the fimiUirity were taken 
to be the Probana, wouid it be the in the Ccv f—or that in the 

Oavaya ? These are the only two alteraatlyea poeaible.—Now the tmilarity 
residing in anch oognleable things aa the Goto and the like cannot serve as 
tbe Probena, becaxiae, prior to the perception of the Oavaya, that smihrity 
has not been apprehaoded; and what has not been apprehended cannot 
serve aa the Probana {if it did, it would lead to absurdicias.—‘ Then it is the 
Similaniy residing in the Gavaya that could serve as the Probaos, because 
this similarity is apprehended when the Qavaya is seen'.—The answer to 
that ia that vAat is pe^Gtivid in Oovaya conaot bring about the Zi^erenee of 
the Cow; as there is no co-ordination between them; juat as there is none 
between the Cow and the blackneea (perceived elsewhere).—(1639*1540) 

Bays the Oppctteni After the Oavaya has been perceived, the simi* 
larity residing in the Cow becomes apprehended, and then that simtiof^y 
will serve as the required Probans. 

The Answer to that is as follows 
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TEXT (1541), 

TR6 SIMllJ^ftSTY RSSIDU40 IN THE Cow CAKVOT SERVE AS THE 

AS IT FORMS A PART OP THE PROPOSITION ITSELF. 1^6 QaVdya 
AIEO OANNOT SERVE AS THE PrDBAKS INDICATIVE OF 
THE Oow, AS IT HAS NO OONNEOTION WITH 

TBS Cow.”—(1541) 

COMMENTARY, 

loasmuch a» Siniilarity is th« ob)»ci Ii>f«rx«d, ii oannot serve as the 
ProbAns. 

In that ease, the Oavaya would be tha Probam 
Hera also, tha Oairaya cannot serve as the ^obanAi lor want of co* 
ordination.—(1 6il) 


Says the Opponent—Then Analogical Cognition may not he a valid 
form of cognition at all. 

AnttMT: — 


TEXT (1542). 

" The coonitiok in (jUEsriON cannot be regarded as wt a fork ok 
Right Coonitiok ; because it mares known what is not 
albbaex known : for instance, before the per- 
CEPnoK OF THE Qcivaya. ns siumaRiTY. (in 

THE Cow) HAS NOT BERN APPREHENDED 
AT ALL.”—(1542) 

CX^MMENTAfty. 

That is, before ibe perception of the Oavaya, tbera has been no appre¬ 
hension of the Cow or gu^Uifitd by simUaritiy to tho Oavaya ; consequently, as 
Analogical Oognitioo brii^ about the cognition of the Cov> at jualifitd by 
imparity to tht Oavaya, —which has not been known previously,—it is only 
right that it should be regarded as a valid Mesne of Cognition.-(1542) 


The above (dfmdmeoha) view of Analogical CoffnUion u refuted in the 
following Tealo 
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TEXTS (1&43-1545). 


As THEBE IS NO OBJ EOT THAT COULD BE OOGNI810 BY THIS MbANS, IT 
CANNOT BE REOAEUED AS A Meoni Of Cognition,’-^t BQOKT BE UEOED 
THAT—" THEM IS THE CONNSCTIOH OF THE MANIFOLO COMMONAtTY 

OF oomponerU parts, which is what is cognised —Bvt eommtmaUy 

ITSELF HAVING BEEN REJECTED, HOW COULD THEBE BE ANY fTlOTli- 
/oldnCM IN BEOABD TO IT ? How TOO COULD THERE BE ANT 
‘ CONNECTION ' WITH SUCK MANIFOLD ‘ COMMONALTY ’ t [SaYS THE 
Opfonsnt]—" There is a Means op Cognition which bbinos 
ABOUT THE Cognition of such commcnalty, m the form of the 

InFSBEHCB that—<JOMMONAL rY IS AN ENTITY AND IS APPREHENDED 

BY Sbnse-pbroeftion, BBOaUSB it is OOCNISaBLE as something 

OTHSB THAN NEGATION,—LUtB THE UniffUS ENTITY ”[THE ANSWER 
TO THIS poliows IN THE FOLLOWING Text 1545.]—<1543-1646) 

COMMENTARY. 


Analogy cannot- ba a afoaos of Cognition, because there ie nothing that 
ia coffnissd by meaiw of it,—and hanoe it is like any Meane other than the six 
(that an accepted by the Mimomsaio). 

" But there ia ewitorKy, consiatiag in the presence of the manifold 
commonalty of component parte, which ie copn»«d by its meaoe; hence 
the Beaaoo adduced (by the Buddhist) is ‘ inadmissible 

It ia not so j in conrae of our examination of Commenaffy (^Jniyortal). 
all ccmmonaJtiee have been rejected; how then can there be any mam* 
foldneee ol CommonaJties ’ ? Nor ie connection of Commonalties possible. 
Hence our Beeaon cannot be said to be ‘ I n admis sible'. 

The following might be urged "There is a Means of CSognition which 
eetablisbee the esriatence ol the Commonalty. Hence your Reason remama 
in^dmimible. The said Meana of Of^tion is ae follows—* The Commonalty 

is an entity_and ' it is apprehentihle by Senae-percoption these are the 

two PropoeiJionr; the Reason (premiss) ie, ' because it ia something cogai- 
aable, ether than Negation*; that ia W aay, it is cognisable m eomethicig 
which has a character other than ' non-oxietence',—' the unique entity 
is tiie Corrobofative Instance ; the specific fndtviduoliey c/ t&mja »e the 
* unique entity 1543-1546) 


The answer to the above argument ia provided in the following— 
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TEXT (1546). 

TbB Rba^OK (PftBMISR) HEBE PUT FORWARD IS ‘NOT ADHIbSIBLB ' FOR 

THOSE WHO DBOLARB THAT ANYTHINO COOB ISA BLB XK THE FORM 
OF ‘ COMWOHALTY ' (OR UnIYEBBAL) FALLS (TIDSR THE 
Category op ms ‘ soN.EjnsTENT And in the 
CASE OP the former OF THE TWO FrOBAKDA 
(PUT FORTH), THE PrEUTSS BECOMES FART 
OF TEE PROFOSZTIOH 1TSBI.F.—(1546) 

CJOMMENTARY. 

Tb© tetm ‘ ariha' in the oompoimd * stands fee ' what is 

cognisable 

As regards botli the Propo^tiona put forward,—(he Buddhists hold that 
any such thing as * OonunonAlty ‘ (Universal) can have no character 
(existance); benca they cannot admit the atatement that Commonalty is 
anything other than purely n^n-exist«nt; ao that to that exteat, the Probans 
cited is ‘ inadmissiblo 

As regards the first Proposition,—* Commonalty is an entity’, 
•^n that connection, tho Keason cited forms part of the Proposition itself { 
for instance, it is only an entUy that can be ‘ other than non-txiUtni ‘; 
because tho etuisn is only the ‘ negation of the non*existent': and it is this 
same that has been pnt forward, in other words, in tlie Premiss {Reason); 
and that same is the Probandwn also i thus the Premiss forms part of the 
Proposition.—(1516) 

Further, because it is of the nature of Remembrance, therefore, being 
Like any other Remembrance, Analoffk^ Co<rnit4<m cannot be a valid form 
of Cognition. The following Tma explain how Analogical CJognition is of 
the nature of Remembrance 

TEXTS (1547-1649). 

What kaftbns tn this case is that tkbre are some parts m the 

Oataya’^ body which bring aboctt cognitions stmtlah to those 

BROUGHT AEOUT BY THE PARTS OP THE Oow'S BODY ;—HENCE WHEN 

THE Oataya is sbbn, there follows the Rembmbbancb of the 

PABT3 OF THB Cow'S BODY THAT SAVE BEEN SEEN BEFORE REPEATED* 

LT. It is fob this reason that, there does not arise ANY IDEA 

OF THB HOBSB AND OTHER ANIMALS, THROUGH THAT SIMTI^tRmf,— 

BUT IT DOBS ABISB WHEN TAB Oavaya IS SEEN. OTHERWISE, IF 

THEBE WERE NO SUCH RbMBMBBANOB, WHAl WOULD BE THB 

DIFFBRBNCE (BETWEEN THE CASE OP THB Cow AND THAT OP THE 

fior„) s_(1647-1549) 

COMMENTARY. 


In ita essence, there is no such thing ae SimUonty : ah that is there is 
that there are some parts in the Owaya'a body which bring about the same 
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conceptual notions ok certain parte of the cote’s body; and wKHan^ is not 
any distinct sntity, apart from said parte whiob give rise to the same 
conceptiens; that this is so is clear from the faot that nothing apart from 
those dgures in the conception at all. Hence what happens is Chat on the 
perception of the Oovaya, Utere arises a cognition in regard to the parts of 
the Oow's body, on account of the repeated perception of these latter in the 
past i and this cognition that arises is of the nature of and 

it is not a distinct cog^iition apprehending a distinct entity in the shape of 
^m{laritp.''If it were not so, then, in regard to the Horse and other animsls 
the presence of the manifold commonalty of component parts ia 
there,—why shoitld not the idea of those other animals appear on the seemg 
of the Oavoifa, in the way as it doee in regard to the CW 1 There ia no 
difference between the two oases, some degree of timHanty being present in 
both cases. 

' OthemnM i.e. if the parts of the cow’s bodj/ had not been seen 
repeatedly. 

In the case of the resnltnnt cognition being of the nature of i^emevtiircncs, 
this difficulty does not arise ■, as the Remembrance appears in regard to that 
same thing which has been repeatedly Keen before; as the causes that bring 
about Bemembranoe are restricted in their scope.'^ 1547-1546) 


The following might be urged—’' Analogical Cognition may be of tbe 
nature of Remembrance; bat why slwvdd Bemambrance itself not be regarded 
as a valid form of Cognition 7 '* 

Anwer 


TEXT (1660). 

REUBMBBAITOB OAJmOT BB A BORM OF VALID COOSITION, BSCaWB IT 
BimSAQSS WHAT IS ALBBaDY SHOWN. HOW THEN COULD IT 53 
&BOABDED Ad A DISTIHOT FORK OF VALID OOGHITIOH t—(1660) 

COMMEKTAEY. 

* Zyom ’•'Stands for Bemembranc4.^l650)* 


Taking for granted that Swnifcnfy is an entity, tbe Author proceeds 
to show that, even according to the view ef the ild*mamsaia> Analogical 
Oogoition cannot be valid t— 
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TEXTS (1551-1.'^). 

Or, SivixlarUy may be an »tity, besiding in the Cow, like the 

0OllHONAl;rY (OR UnIVBBSAI,) ; EVEN 80, JT WILL HAVE BEEN PER. 
CEIVBD IN THE pOW STANDING BEFORE ITTB PEBHON BBFOBS HE 
8SBa THB CORRELATIVE ; AND AS SUCH THE COQNTTION 

0? THE SATO SIMILAaiTY FOLLOWING UPON THE SBEINO OP THE 
^voya CANNOT ESCAPE FBOU BEING OP THE NATUKS OP REHEH- 
brahoe.^Says the other party]—" What has been pre- 
nOGBLY SEEN IN THB CoW IS $I»rTLABITY MBBELY EXISTING THERE, 
AND IT Has not been PEPINITBLY ASCERTAINED THAT TT IS 
smiLARiTY fo (he Oatxiya ; while this lattbr is what is appre¬ 
hended BY Analooical Cognition, which, thus, is different 
FBOM BBM9MBRANCB.''^(1551-*1553) 

COMMENTAKY. 

ThAX« mfty a tea! ia tha shApe o< iSwnilarity; and ii may ba 
raiding w evarytfamg in ita entirety.'^Bnt «wtt so, wbaa, befoca fleeing 
the Cavaya, the man see? tiie Oow standing before him, he natur&fly sees the 
Similarity which is inseparable from the Cow ■, othaiwise tbe inseparability 
of the two could not be there.—And chx;s, afl the eubflequent Analogical 
Oognibon would be apprehonding only what has been already apprehended, 
it would not be a form of valid Cognition. 

The following argument might be urged“ The SimiJArity seen pre> 
vioi;siy was merely afl evtrKn^, it was not seen In tbe form that ’ this is t he 
sinularity between this <?atay 0 and the Cow ’; while this is the form in which 
tbe Similarity is apprehended by Analogioal Cognition; so that it cannot 
be regarded as being of the nature of Bmnembranoe *’.-(1651-1503) 

The answer to thia last argmnent is provided in tbe following ^ 


TEXT (1654). 

Even if the Sikilabity had not been frewiously apprehended 
UNDER THAT NAME, IT WAS APPRBHBNDSD ALL THB SAKE, 

IN ITS OWN FOBU, which IB CALLED ITS VERY 
SELF.—(1654) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the Similarity has not been previously apprehended under 
th<u name,—i.e. as ’ Similarity to <he Oneoya —l.e. the anirrud Cw as rinnlaf 
to the Gava^/a may not have been apprehended prior to the aeeiDg of the 
Oavaya yet m its oten form, it has been already apprehended; that is, that 
which forms its eery ssif —its essenoe, nature,—has bsen previously appre¬ 
hended. 
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'* What is that o\t/nj9m in which it hfg been apprehended ? " 
Answer ‘ Which is calUd Us very self ’ —i.e. that which is c^fled the 
very «s^ of the in that form, which constitutes its nature.—it has 

bean already apprehaaded.—(1054) 

Qtissticn 'n'hat if It haa been already apprehended ? ” 

Answer /— 


TEXT (1556), 

Mere Name dobs kot coNsnruTE the ' essence ’ or things ; by vatros 

OP WHICH, WHBK IT (THE NaMB) BaS HOT BEEN APPRBHBHDEO, 

THE TK1HQ8 OCTUhD BE BSOABDBD AS ‘NOT KNOWS 
BY PEOPLE WHO KNOW THE TBUB NATURE OP 

THE Selp,^(1556) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Nrms does not form tiie ‘ essence' of thin^ ; so that* even if the 
Name, has not been previoosly known,~if the thing happens to become 
known,—it cannot be said to be * not known Speci^ly for the philosopher 
who bolds the ^ew that Sense •perception is of the nature of definitely certain 
Cognition,—dt cannot be light to say that the thing, thus Imown, is not 
known.—(1656) 


TEXT (166$). 

If on the btremoth op the suqht slehent or Valid Cognition 
(found IK Akalooicai Cognition),— n were to be regarded as an 

INDEPENDENT FORM OP COGNITION,—THEN THERE GOULD BB 
NO LOnr TO THE NinCBEB OP SUCH IKDEPBNDSKT FORMS 
or Cognition ; spboiallt as thebe are other ways 
IN WHICH 9DOH BLIGHT SIRKBNTS OP COGNmOH 
COULD BE rouND.—(1666) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, il the mere idea of * being eimiiar ic this ',-^his slight element, 
found in Analo^cal Cognition.—were to be accepted as the basis for regarding 
it as a distuot Form of Cognition,—then there would be absurdities; and 
there could be no lutJt to the number of forms of Valid Cognition, snch as is 
found in the declaration—' Sense ^perception, Inference, Verbal Cognition, 
Analogical Cogoition, Presumption and Negation aie the six means of 
aocomplishing whst is to be acoomplisbed.’—(1666) 

The Author proceeds to show the Inooogruities that the above would 
le^ t^— 
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TEXTS (J *>7-1358). 

WHBK a UNE 0» TbBBS AVO suck TflIHflS ABE BEEJ.*, WTUT IS A0TF.4Lt,V 
PERCEIVED IS OHLY Ont TREE, AKD VST SOME IDEA THE SeCOnd 
TREE BEIRQ THEBE. THEBE TOLLOWB THE DBFIHITB COCiNITLOX 
(IH E80ABD TO THE POBMEB TREE) THAT ‘ THIS LB THE firat ‘ ;— 
AHb THIS WILL HAVE TO DB BEOABDBD AS A DISTIHOT FORM OF 
COOHITIOH ; AS IT DOBS HOT DEPEND UPON ANY SLEUBNT OF 
' SIMILARITY ' OR OTHER OONDITIONS (ATTENDANT UPON THE WELL- 
KNOWN FORMS OF Cognition) .—Ip it is denied in this case, on 

THE OROUND THAT IT APPREHENDS OHXY WHAT HAS SEEN ALREADY 
APPRaa£NDSD,^HBN THE SAME UlOUT BE SAID IN REOARD TO 

Analogical Cognitions a1£o.—(1667-1558) 


COMMENT ABY. 


‘ And aucJt diin^a '—4s me(»n& to iuclude tha llna ol Anb^ &nd ho on. 

As 0 mattar of fact, whan oca saaa a Uaa of traes.-^o long aa ona saan 
one of iha irtea only, thara is no aueb definita cagnitlon as that' tliis is tha 
firat traa ’; whan bowover. lie nodcas tha aaeond traa, thara doas come about, 
in reference to the former tree, tbe idea that ' this is tha first tree ’and 
this would have to ba ragardad as a diatioct fonn of CogmLion (avau ii tha 
contention of tha Affmdmeoftoin ragard to Analogjoal cognition ware aoeaptad). 
^Why I—Bacausa it is a fonn of cognition not dependent upon any oksnent 
of Simiiariay or snob other conditions. So that, bacansa it does not depend 
upon Similaiity, tbeiafora it cannot ba tynal^gioal cognilioh ^^becauae it 
does not depend upon tha operation of the Senses, tharafora it cannot be 
SsTaas'perGSption bacausa it doea not depend upon an lofaraatial Indioatlve, 
tharafora it cannot ba /n/»rance because it does net depend upon Words, 
it cannot ba Fer&oZ Ocfniiion bacausa it doea not depend upon any aeen 
or heard of fact which would be otharwiea ioaxpli cable, therefore it cannot be 
Preaumption and because it does not depend upon the cassation of MaaUH 
and Objects of Cognition, therefore it oannoC ba Naff<tticn .—Thus there is 
room for tha absurdity urged in the fcQowing daolaration—* This is prior 
to thot^Thia ia posterior to thai—This is larger than thai—T?tis is ahortor than 
ehat-'^ these cognitions would have to ba rag«ded as so many distinct 
Focus of Cognition,—sphioh is highly imdasirabla 

It might be urged that^'' as the cognition in question apprehends 
what has bean already apprehended, it cannot ba regarded as Valid Cogni¬ 
tion '’.—this oondition, of apprehending what has boM already appre¬ 
hended, is present In Analogioal Oogutions also. 

Tha plural number in *Anaioffieal Cogniiiona ’ is in view of the fact that 
there are many suob OogQitions.‘^l557-1658) 
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TEXTS (1559.1560). 

When oirs ssss the Qavayo, tiibrb asttars the N 011937 07 its ‘ dis. 
similarity’ to the Horse ajii> other a>id£als; why cahhot 

THIS BE A DISTWOT 70BM OP CoOHlTTOIf t—17 IT SS ORGBD THAT 
" IT CAKKOT BE SO RBOAEBED BEOAIISB IT IS INCLUDED 

uhdeb Ntgalum then, thb same hioht be said 

01 REGARD TO THB NOTIONS 07 * SnOLARITT ’ 

WHICH ALSO ARB TNCXUDSD Tn<DSR * MUTUAL 

S^aiion (1559*1660) 

COMMENTARY. 

T b^D on aedizis Qavoyot there appeekia the idea of ite auvilarity 

in the Cow,—and this is regarded as a distinct Form oi Cogaitioii; ia ths 
same way. when on seeing the Qawya, there follows the notien of its dts- 
9irryiian6^ in the Horae,~-why cannot this also be regarded as a distsnot 
Form of Oognitaon t 

It cannot he regarded as a distinot Form of Cognition, as it is included 
under NsgotioA.’' 

That cannot be right. 

“Why 7” 

Because it envisages a positive entity; while envisages a 

n<>ii*entiCy. 

“ DUeimUafity is only mgaiion oj ^imUorUy ; and hence the notion of 
dlssioularity is really included under Negation." 

* Th6 sar^ $aid, ttc. >That is to say, if the negative character 

of a certain object is sought to be based upon its being subject to Mutual 
Negation,—4bea the same sort of object is found in the ease of the notions 
of tUmihrUy nl(w,--which afg regarded as ‘ Aiialogical Cognition'-—(1669* 
1660) 

Queetion How so ?" 

Answer 

TEXT (1561). 

Just as DisTmunoN trom ‘ Similarity ’ is cognised w that oa&b, 

so AlAO IS DOTIKOTION FROM ‘ ALL COMMON PARTS * 
OOGNISED IN THE OTHER CASS ALSO.—(1561) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the oase of the idea of' dissimilahtythere is perception of difierenoe 
from (i.e. negation of) ‘ SUailarity *; irv the same way, in the case of the idea 
' Siznilarity' also, there is perceptien of difierence from (i.e. Aegetioo of) 
the pneena of oil Cmmon Ports; eo that this alee can be included under 
Vegot^vn, just like the notion of DisnmAfafiiy-—(1661) 

In support of tite same, an argument is put forward 

3 
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TEXT (1602). 

Bsc&vse THAT Coom'ioiif whior Af PEsasiii>3 ‘ the ?kssehcb op aneml 
SWILAB PABTS ' WOULD ALSO PALL UHDEB ‘ MUTUAL NbQATIOH ’ ; 
(OTEEEWI 6B) IP IT WBUS THE ' FBESSNC3 OF oiJ SIMILAE PABT3 ‘ 
1SATIS COOKISED, THEN THEBE WOULD BS u2$n<t<y.^I662) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ylrut ’—indicated the reaeon for what has been asserted above. What 
is mMQt is that—beoaute, in the case of the Cc^tion of SimitarUy. whet 
is cognised is the ‘prosenoe of fweral sizmJar parte'»—and not the ‘ prtesiice 
of aS similar parts (herafore this is a case of * Mutual Negation Otlisr- 
tfite. if aU pan* were similar, then there would be identity, the Qavaya 
would be the souis as Che Cow.—<156B) 


TEXT (ises). 

Some people have held the view that—“ Aftbb havtko wbi-bt. the 

AHALOOIOAL STATEHENT, WHEK OHB SEffS THE SIHILAB OBJEQT, 

RE Has the COONITIOH 0? COSHSCnOF WITH THE 
Name,—AND IT IE THIS THAT IS CALLED 

Awdogkal C7opnt{um,"^l563) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Some pwpU 4.e. the NaiySyikaa. 

Tbep have provided the following definition of Analogy—*' Anaioyy is 
that wAidl aceon^i^hu He jmrpOH Arou^ timiianty tc a knoton o^’ecl— 
(Ny&yasflCra 1 . 1 . 6)—The tenn ’proeiddkatadkarmya' may mean eithor 
* thiongh similarity to a kncpwn objeot or * through welMcnown eimlJarity ’; 
—the * object ’ of which this * elmilarity ’ is kzK>wn is the Oavaya i —* Aroxtgh 
on the bosie of this,—there is * accomplishment ’’^oJfihnenfr— 
of the ‘ purpose i.e. of the relation of Nams and Named; and is 
Analoffkal Coffnitum." 

Other people have expressed the same idea in other words, as follows 
'* Certain irapreesioos having been left on the mind by a previous Verbal 
Cognition,—those impressions bring about a Eamembranoe,—this Bemem- 
biance leads to the Cognition of ^tmtfar>(y,'^rom which tisere follows the 
cognition of the relation to a Name,—this last cognition is Anedogitel Cogni- 
The * Verbal Cognition ’ meant here is that derived from the analogical 
statement—e.g. * the Oavaya is like the Cow *,—this produces an Impression, 
a faculty in tbs Mind.-^his Bnpreseion brings about the remembrance of 
the said analofpcal statameat, on the occasion of seeing the ffavaya in the 
present,'—on tiie batis oi Bemembrsnce, there follows a noti^ of 
Similarity.—' Somdishyd' is Nome, i.e. the word ;-~this Nuns is related to 
the object ;'-and the cognition of this Belationis what constitutes Analoyicai 
Cognition.” 
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This is sxftctly ihe> idoa (that Ks« b««ii set forth, lq the 

»iUra qi^oted above).—(1663) 

The above view of Anal^ical Cognitloa is refuted ia the following— 

TEXTS (1564.1565). 

If the tfefsot u>Bi. of tbs relation to the Nanu is there at the time 

OF THE BEAKmO OF tSS AVaLOOICAI. ^ATEMEHT.—THEN THE 
BEStri/TAKT AltALOOlCAL COOFTTION APPREHEKDS WHAT HAS 
SEEK ALBBAl>Y APPBSHEKDSO ; AND AS SUCH, IT CANKOT 
HAVE THE CHARAOTBH OF A J^eonS of VoUd Cog^ 
nilion ; secatsb, use Kbmeubbanoe, this 
AHALOOV ALSO IS t9V0n> OF THE TBITS 
CSAEACFEE OF TBS ‘ InSTEVKSITT ’ 

(and Pramdi^ is ah Instro* 

MENT, A MeaKS, OF COO* 

NmoH).—(I564>] 565} 

OOMMENTARY- 

At the tisae that the statement of analogy is Ikeard, the idea of the 
relation of Nome and Named is fdready there^ the same idea appears 
again subaeqoontly, it apprehends what has been already apprehended 
before, and hence—like Remembrance—cannot be a tnlid eogniiion. 

It might bo urged that—*' It may apprehend what ia already appre* 
handed, and yet it may be a Means of valid cognition : what would be the 
iQoongruity in tiiat t ” 

The answer to this It ie devoid of, etc. etc. '—That is, the ‘ true 
character of Instroment ’ consists in being the most effedioe cause,a 
cause is moot effective only when it tends to bring about what has not been 
already brought about.—(1664*15S5) 

The following might be urged—" There has been no previous idea of the 
relation of the Name at all; hence the Besson ‘ because it apprehends what 
is already apprehended ’ is not admieeilile 

Anaver 

TEXT (1560). 

1? THE IDEA waft jJOl BEEN THERE, THEN, HOW IS It THAT THE MAN 
THE NOTION THAT ' THIS IS THE OBJECT whote 
Nam I HAD KSAHD BEFORE M—(1666) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the cognition of the relation of the Name had not been there, than 
there could have been no such cognition, later on, as that' this is the Gavaya 
whose fiowic I had heard before *.—(1666) 

A further argument to the same effect it stated 
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TEXT (1507), 

Ip a UATI BA$ KSVBK HEAIU> OV THB VAHB CO^CBBNED, THBX, SEBUSa 
THE Onvaya, he would nstbr be able to hays the idea that 
'I HAD BEAM) THE NaKE OP THIS AIOMAL’.—(1567) 


COMMENT ABY. 

Aviddkakariyi has oflaertod as follows 0( tito KAm», tho Mnn hns >\ 
genoTAl notion ehrougb Verbal Oognitioo,—and it w tbe definite Ideib 

of it tbai is brotight about by Analogy 

This is set forth in the foRowing— 


TEXT (1568). 

*' When one has heard TKB AHaLOOIOaL STATBHaNT, and perceives 

.THE SUGLABITY, HE COONiaBS THB EBLATIOK (OP THE ifonie) 

IS OOHNBOTIOK WITH THB BABTIOULAB 

OBJ»?r.’'—(1568) 


Tbe word * upayuHdopa, tic. efo. is one who’has heard the atatoiae&t 
of aiu^gy.—(1568) 


The same idea ia furdber e^)oanded 


TEXT (1669). 

“ Thbottoh Verbal Asssktioit, thb mah cognisss the Eelatioh in 
A GENERAL WAT; AND THBODOB ANALOOT HB COGNISES IT AS 
PBBTAJNmO TO A PARTIOULAB OBJECT,"—(1669) 

OOMMENTABY. 

' PvlicuiaT object i.e. the (?aea^. 

The answer to the abovo is provided by the foDowing— 
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TEXT (1670). 

WhB 9? THS Bsi^TIOH OF tBB NaMK Hfg B£EK OOOK7SSO UT CONUBCTIOK 
W!TH OSB THIKG, It 18 HOT POSfllBLS TO BSC0GH18B IT TH 
COKHSfOTXOH WITH AHOTHBB THXHQ ; AS IT WOITLD 

L8AI> TO IHOOKOBUmBS.—(1670) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Wa' hns to be oonjtmed with * yuj^foti 

^Vb£u iha relfttioa of the narae has been cognieed in r^ard to one thing, 
it eamxot be eight to cognise the same oasne as applied to another thing; 
for, if it did, then there would be mcongruiUee.-^1670} 

Tlxe possible inoongruity is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (1671-U73). 

When a man has bbooohisbh a cbrtatn Name as applying to tub 
mnn wUh the iMnde^fiU amUi, hb bobs not, at another itvb, be- 
COGHISB ZT as APPLYOrO TO THB UAH WTTH THE BBAVSTFUL DUBBM. 

—Toe tosse bbasons, when a man has comb to know of a 
Name as applttho to a cshtain OoHcapTOAL Image kbcoqnissb 

AS GOlilBTHlKO BZTBBNAI., AND GAIXBD THS * UHITSfCSAL ‘TfiSH, 
BVBN IP HE COMBS TO PBBOBIVB TEB GaVOya, HE MOST BBCOGHTSB 
IT AS APPLYING TO THB Oovaya ITSELF ; AHB IT IS ONLY OITE WHO IS 
IGNORANT OF THB DISTlNOriON BBTWBBN THB ' PERCEPTIBLE ’ AND 
THE ‘CONCSPTUAL' THAT REGARDS TP AS * BTTEaNAL (1671- 
1573) 

COMMENTARY: 

‘ AAgada' is an ornament called * Kataiea', Armlet. 

* ChUrwijjado the man who ia wearing a ‘ cAitra' —wonderfu^^ 

' amJet. 

When the man with the woUfderful armlet haa beeu once apoken of as 
* IDevodatta * (by name)—in the statement ' The man wih ihe wruUr/ui 
armtet ie Devadatta and one. on hearing this, has cogiiiaed the name as 
belonging to that peieon,—he does not, at any future time, recognise that 
azT^reseron * man with the wonderful bracelet' as applyizLg to TajAadcuta. 
who is a ' man with tiae beautiful diadem *. 

‘ Kirifa ‘ is diadem ' ChdruAinfa ’ is the man with the beautiful dUdem. 
For the above reasons, in order to avoid the likelihood of the inoon* 
gruity, when a Name has been recognised by a determinate cognition envisag¬ 
ing an external object, as applicable to a conceptually imposed object,— 
then, if he comes to perceive tbe d'atitsya, he recognises that name as applied 
to that same oonoeptually impoesd object,—and not to the eTterzxal Specific 
Individuality of tbe name of ' Oavaya *; and the same conoeptual Image is 
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whafe te spoken of as the ‘UnivertftI And this is purely iniAginftn*, ns it 
has been discarded above. 

Qusstion Hew then is there the idea of tJie extoninl Specific 
Individuality t ’* 

jingtMT:—' Itisenfy one, «fc. etc- *-(1871-15733 

" What would be the incongruity if the Word (Nome) 
were applied to the Specide Individuality t *’ 

Answer 


TEXT (1574). 

It aos to be imcsBaTooD teat tub ipsa op Coucepteal CJostbsts 
AND Words simsAorvo Spbctpio Ikditiodalitibs has seen 
REJSOTBD IK DBTATL.—(1574) 


OOMMBNTABY. 

In course of our examination of the Denotation of Words, the idea tliat 
Words and Conceptual Contents envisage Specific l^rdividualities. liae been 
rejected in detail. Hence what is expressod by the nemo muAt bo tlie con* 

oeptuolly imposed thmg.^1674) 

TEXTS (1575.1676), 

Even iPTHEV were ehvxsaoed by Words aitd Conobptdal CkiNTfitirs, 
—THE RS9ULTAHT COOEITIOK WODU* OHLY BE Inference. That 
IT PROCBBOS from TRB ' THKEE.PBATOEBD INDICATIVE ’ IS THUS 
DBotrcED—‘ This andlad, which is similar to the Co\\\ 

IS OHS TO WmCH TES NAME IS ATPUCABLB,— > 

JDOT LIKE TRB Oovatflt WRICK WAS TRSSENT 
THB kind at the time ^71^EN THE RBLEVANT 

Convention became known 
(1675-1676) 

COMMENT ABY. 

We grant—for the soke of ai^umeo^—that Words and Conceptual 
Contents envisage Speoifio IndividveJities. Even so, the Oogoitios. in 
question becomes included under’/n/ermos; end An&logioel Cognition cannot 
be a disdnot fonn of Cognition. 

QveeSton p»n it be included under Inference when it is not 
brought about by the three-feetured lodioative ? ” 

That it prccee^, etc- etc. ’' Smulority to the Cow ’ is the 
Probans; ‘ being one to which the name Gava^ is applicable ' is the Pro- 
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bandum ; and * the Gava^ present in tha Uiod, in ih» shape cf the Reflected 
Ooneeptual Oontent. at the time that the Oonvention became known * is 
the Confoborative Instance ;'''and the Oavaya perceived at the time is the 
Subject, the Minor Teem.—(1575* i 676) 

The following might be \«rged:—“At tJ» time that the relevant 
Convention,—in the fom * The Gava^ is like the Cow ',~^as znads, the 
Oavai/a was not present in the Mind at all; hence the Instance cited is 
inadmissible 

Tha Answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (1577). 

If at trs time of the Cowvsstiow, the Qavnya was not present 

EVEN IN THE MlND.—THEN WITS REPSREHCB TO WHAT IS THE 
Convention maps that ' JT is similar to the 
Cow' ?—(1577) 


COMMENTARY. 

* J^tan in the mind ’—the term ' even ’ means'^* it is not only not msa, 
(but also not present in the mind) 

If tliere is nothing that appeara in tlie Mind ns qualified by 
to lAe C<na, —then, at the time that tha Convention is made in the form ' ts 
is similar to tlte Cow—on what tiling is this Convention based f And 
yet. such a Convention in actually made;—hence it has to be admitted that 
at the time of the making of the Cooveniicn. iliere is scinething present in 
the Mind which is qualified by similarity to the Cow.-^1577) 


So far. it has been taken for granted (for the sake of argument) that 
the ' relation between the Name and the thing Named' foims the objeot 
of Analogical Cognition,—and tlien it has been ehewn that this Anslogioa) 
Cognition, cauuot be regarded as a distinot form of valid Oogaitioo,—(1) 
because it apprehends what is already apprehended (which fact makes it 
invalid), SAd (2) beoause it is included under * Iniarence ’.—New what tha 
Author proceeds to show is ss followsthe Selaiion can have no existence 
apart from the Aefoiite# and the two Relatives in qoastion (the Kama 
and the Named) have both been apprehended by other Means of Cognition; 
for instance, at the time of the communication of the Convention, tl^ >7dfn« 
was apprehended by Auditory Perception, and later on the Oavaya standing 
before the man is apprehended by Visual Perception; under the dreum- 
stonces. wbat else is there to be known, for knowing which Analogy would 
-serve aa the Means of Cogoitioa t— 
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TB^S (1678-1580). 

It SAS B££K PfiOVBC THAT TITS BELATIOH HAS KQ BZISTEVOE APAHT 
PROH THE RbIATJVES ’,-^V THE PEEVIO^IS OCOASIOiJ, AT THS Tt>f8 
op THE CONYSHTOOir, THE NaUB WAS PBBCBrVSP BY AUBITORY 
FEBCEPTIOH ;^ABD IATER 027 7KB aHIUAB STAEDIHO BBPOEE THE 
UAS T5 SEB2T WTS9 THE BVEAPART FROH THESE TWO ALBSAP? 
THOS OOGHISBD, ASY mHOUHO UP OP THE TWO COVLD HOT BE YaLIB 
006N1TIOS. BEOAUSB AHY CTHIE OOdHlTIOK OOULD ONLY BE* 
OAPITUIATB WHAT HAS SSBH AIBBAPY QOOBISBD ; AS IN THB CASE 
OP Tin NOTIONS OP ' PRAGRANT ’ AND ‘ SWEET iTlUS THE NOTION 
OP THE OONNfiCnOH OF TEE KA2iE CANNOT ESCAPE PBOH BEING OP 
THB KATUBB OP RbMEMBBANOB.—(157^1580) 


COUJIEKTABY. 


What ifl maaot ia tliat tlw Cogultion in qnastiou cannot be valid, as it 
api^rahende wliaC has been already apprelianded. 

‘ /{ Aoe been proved '—in cooMe o< eur esaounation of tlie Category of 

The following might be mged The two Belativee oAy have been 
cognised by auditory and other percaptione; it is the oommingUng of the 
two that is done by Analogical Cognition; and it Is In this commingling thnfe 
Uee the vaJidity of Analogical Cognition 

The answer to this Apart/rom there iwo, etc. etc.' 

‘ Ae in the care of the notion*, etc. etc. ’—Tbs affix ' vctii ’ lias tiie force 
of the locative. The eense is that there are such notions as—* This tiling 
that I have perceived ie fragrant and sweet where there is a commingling 
of things already apprehended,—which are not regarded as \Alid j* so would 
the Cognition in Queetioii also be. 

' 2 ^ ’—Thus, therefore. 

’ mhnayoga, the cognition of the connection of the Kame. 

* Can ercape. etc. «£c.’—as already explained.—(107&-268O) 


The following might be urged" Tho connection of the Name is no¬ 
where created through similarity ; what happens is that when ^ thing 
named is perceived, it is pointed out that ’ this is the Cow which is the 
form given to the Convention j nothing like tins happens when the tiling 
concamed is not perceived at all 

The answer to this is as follows :- 
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TEXT (1581}, 

IConOSS OF COKITBCrXOH WITH KaHES abb PBDl>VCOtX> BY BKOl^S 

MIAUS, BVKH ABABl FEOM SIMltABITy ; AS M FOUND m THE 
CA9B OF SDCE NAMB9 AS ‘ NOTOpa ' (KlNO) AND THE 

LIKE.—(1581) 

COMMENTARY. 

' No^iom. 9Ui. etc. '~A,9. notions of ths relAtioa of Kamefl. 

' tfte case. etc. etc. i.e. o! * Sing ’ and such nsmco.^lSSI) 

An example is dtod of the maonet in which notions of NuneA are bnraght 
about by endless awana 

TEXTS (1682.1583). 

‘ That fsrson is the Sing who is bilotbctkd fbou the bays o? tub 

SiJN BY THE WHITE UMBBELtA —HATTKO BEEN TOLD THUS, TBB 

HAS, LATER OS, SEES SUCH A BBRSOS,—AKD THEOUaH THE SAID 
ADVICE, COMES TO HAVS THE SOTTOH THAT ‘ THIS IS THE 
FEBSOS BBABINO THE SAME King NoW THIS WOULD 
HAVE TO BE BEQABDED AS A DISTTSOT FORM OP 

Valid Coosition, as it has not bees 

BBOUOBT ABOOT BY SodLABITV OB ASY 
8FOH CONDITIONS (aS BBEKQ ABOUT 
OTHER FORMS OF OOONITIOH).— 

(1582.1683) 

COMMKNTARY. 

Someone sayw to Another man—' Srother, pleaee go for thU basinets, 
and eee the King paesing along with many pereone riding elephente and 
lioraee '.—The other man saye^' Which one among them ie the King ? ’ 
The first mw u rephe^^* Among them, that person is tbo King who is pro* 
tooted from tiie Sun’s rays by the white Umbrella Bearing this inetruction 
in lus mind, the goes forward, and when he eeett euoh a person as de> 
scribed to him, there appears in his mind the idea that * this is the person 
named King \ —Now, according to you (J^otydyiAo)—this also would have to 
be regarded as a dietinct form of valid Cognition—why t—Beowee U haa 
not 6een brought about fry stmtiority or any 8wh condiiiot%e. This shows that 
the ssid notion is not included under the six woU-known formA of Valid 
Cognition.—(1682 -1583) 

AeiddAdAorDonotioee the view that “ there are only two JVfean^ (or .Porme) 
<?/ Cognition i and there is no object of Cognition apart from Specific Indivi. 
duabty and Commonalty (or the Universal) '* r'-and inrefuUtion of this view, 
he puts forward the following argumente“ (a) Perception has ite companion 
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in tbd Ahap« of A form of Cognition in addition to Inforeoc9,~bAcauad it ia a 
form of Cogniticn,-^Uka Inferonoe.—Or (b) Infaronce liw ita comptntion in 
the shape of a form of Cognition in addition to Perception,^-because it is 
a form of Cognition,—]iko Porcoption. Similarly (c) Speoi6o Individuality 
has for its companion a cognisablo cbjeot in addition to the ‘CXnivarSHl,— 
because it is ci>grusablo,-^ke the Umvereat.—Or (d) The UoiTersal has for 
ita oompanioii, a oognisabie object in addition to the Speeil^ Individuality.— 
because it is cogmeable,—like the Specific Individnality.'* 

This (view of Aoi^dhakarxio) is whet is set forth in the following— 

TEXTS (1684-1586), 

AltOTEBR PARTY SEBKS TO PROVE THB BZISTEHGB OP ANOTHER PORK DP 
OOGJmiOK, ON THE STR5N0TK OP lUFERSWOR, THCS :—PbRCEPTIOH 
18 OONSECmp WITH A PORK OP COOHITION DIPPBRENT PPOil IS- 
FERBKCB, BECAUSE IT IB A FORM OF COaNITlOM, LIRE INFERENCE. 

SlUTLARLY Inference albo.'*— 

ThW is not right; as THE PROCaNS ClTEP IB NOT INVARIABLY COSOOMI- 

TANT (WITH THB PROBANDHM) ; AND SPECtAlLT BECATSB NOTHINO 
TS PPT FORWARD wmCH WOULD NEGATIVE THE CONTRARY OF THE 
DESIRED CONCLltfiiON.—FURTHER, IN TIDB WAY, YOU WOULD BE 
RUNNING OOTTNTSRTO TITE UOCTBlNB OF ‘ FOW PORMS OF COGNITION 
The answer that you would have to that would ai^io serve 
HBKB.—(1584-1686) 

COMSfENTARY. 

' Sftrlffoum ’—connected, related. 

This is only by way of illostration; it sliould be understood to apply 
to tl>e proving of the eyiKtence of other co^/ntMibfe Aittct also. 

Nothing has been mentioned by way of negativing the Frobans in tlie 
contrary of the Frobandum; lianoe there can be no Invariable Ooncotoitance 
between tlie Prohans and the Probandum. Consequently all that has been 
cited as the ProbaAS ix Inconcliudve; becau»te their presence in the contrary 
of the Probandnm ia open to suspiolon. 

Then again, what is aaeortsd goes agauiet the doetaine that restricts 
the number of the Forms of Cognition to four; as in the way shown, the 
evistenoe of other forrcs of cognition also might be proved. For instance, it 
can be said thati—' Perception has for ite compcmioB a Form of Cognition 
other than Inferencs, Analogical Cognition and Verbal Cognition,—because 
it is n Fomi of Cognition,—like Inference ’. 

Further OognwAit Thino9 have been held to fall under three classes— 
viz.: Univereal, Partieviar and PartiooIaT'UmversaL This also would be 
contravened j as in the same way the eRistsaca of other OognisabU Thinge 
also may bo proved. 

Whatever answer you may have to these criticisms will serve my purpose 
also ; so enough of this.—(1684-1686) 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Section (C) 

On Pr^mpli&K. 

COMMEirTARY. 

Tlie followii^ has been urged in regw:d to ‘ Presumption ’ (w^h IjM 
been regarded « en iadopendenfc Heana or Foitq ot Oogrotion, by 
MxmQmtt^kae) 


TEXT (1587), 

“ Ip a obrtaih ?Acr, ooqijisbd tioiouoh thb sn Msahs of CoG3«iTioit, 

18 POUMD TO BE OTHERWISE INEXPLICABLE, ANP THEHCE UfiADS 
TO THE ASSTJMPTI03J OF SOME OTHER FACT,—THIS IS 
OALLBO ' ATih&ptaU' ‘ P&ESUMPTXOH (1587) 
[KumAmla : ShU 3 ic<ivdrlika —ArthSpaTW, 1-] 


COMftCENTARY. 

In regard to Time, Plaoe. etc., whon a certain fact baa beeii duly c»gJiiaed 
tlB^ugh the aix Meena of CognHio«,-m the al^pe of Perception. Lif^nce. 
Anatogy. Word. Preaumption atid Negation.—and It w/owui to bt olherwiae 
iiuxplicabU.—ii a certain other fact were not there,—then the aesiutiptaori of 
this ether fact is made pertaining to what ia not perceptiblethis asa.impucn 
is the Mewia of Oogaition caUed ‘ Presumption 

‘ CoHed i.e. hy Shabanuvdinin i who aaya (under Su. 1.1. 5)— Pnawnp- 
iton conaiBte in the presuming of something not seen, on 
that . fMt alrerfy por«ivrf or hoard of wOd not bo poBOrble without that 
proomnobon; lor inotanco, it is foiuid ttat iJotodaw, wbo « aUw, i. not in 
dio li0U80,-«nd this non^oriasne in Uro ho«« (wW* lo soon) lends to Uio 

presumpaon that he is oomewhore ootoido the hoiw 

In this poBsngo, the term ' «on' otonds for cognised through the fivo 
me«o 01 Oognitiono other then Word end ‘ hoard <!f • otnnds lor eogmood 
by meana of tha Word’.—(1587) 


In the foUowing TesB. oxom^ ore sot forth, in order, of Presumption 
baaed upon the six Means of Cog?aition s~~- 
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TEXTS (1688.15S8). 

“ For bxahpl®—(1) teb asscmptiok of irs BC'airiiro power op Fibb, 

BASED DPOR THE p«rc«<l«d 7AOT OF ITS HAVISG BURNT A CERTAIN 

TRINCI ;—(3) THE ASSUMPTION OF THE mobiUiy 07 TUB SUR BASBI> 

UPON IHB m/«rred pact of its going from PLACE TO PL ACT.— 

—Prbsumptiok, 3};-—(3) The Potencies of all things 

ABB PRESUMED ON THE BASIS CP THB INSXPLICABHITY OP THS 

EPPBCTS PBODxrcBD BY THEM; [5Wo<fetwart*ia—S hOnya, 264] ; 

AND ALL SUCH POTENCIES THAT BECOME OOONISBU ABS SUCH AS 

HAVE NOT BBEK FROWN ALRBADV,—AND THESE ARE COQNISEO 

WirEOUT ANT IDEA OP THE RELATION (OP OONOOMTTANCS).’*— 

(1568.1588) 

OOUMENTARY. 

(1) An example of Presumption baaed upon Ptre^piioi^ la tha following— 
Having perctivtd the fast of fuming by Fire, tliore ia Preeiimptioix of the 
proaence of Baming Power of Pire. 

(3) An oxruaplo of Preaumptiou baaed upon Infvmce ia the following— 
When the fact of tho Sjn'a moving from pUee to place baa been infarrtd, 
this leada to the Presumption of the presence of in the Svin. 

(3) The potencies of all things are ahveya presumerf on tlie baace Of the 
inexplicabiKty oth^lae of the offsets produced by them. This Presumption 
(of Potencies) ItaeU ia based somotiiuoA on Perception; e.g. when onepcrcsitfce 
the effect and thence prt»Man** tho poteivoy in the Cause i—when however 
the effect ia known through Inference or some other meane of Cognition, and 
thence tlie Potency cf the Cause is yrseumerf, then the Presumption ia based 
upon Inierenoe or some other hfeans of Cognition. 

The compound ‘ K&ry^rtit&paui, elc. * is to be ex^wimdsd aa * those whose 
cognitiou is brought ckhout by the ocAenviss ineteplieibility oj 
(Le. the fact that tho effect cannot be explained except ou tlio basis of the 
Potencies) 

It cannot be said that the Potency of the Oau?<e is already loiown; 
because tho ssud Poteocies that are cognised are always Auoh as are not 
already known; so that the cognition does not apprehend what has been 
already apprehended; and hence this must be regarded as a Form ot Valid 
Cognition. 

It might be argued tha^' Poteocies are always if^erredfrom tlie effects, 
—they are not pruvmtd 

The answer to this is that the cognitions in question otv brou^ about 
ufUhoui any idea o/ the relatum (of Ooncomitance, necessary in all Inference) 
henoe they cannot be regarded as 


The following text proceeds to show the said absence of any idea of (he 
Beiation .*— 


OTHER FOBlfS AJ4D MZA5S OF SROWLEDOS. 
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TEXT (1590). 

*' The RSLATioii op these Potevoies Has hot esek pREvronSLY 

COONBEJ)NOE IS IT 0O0NI85D NOW; AND IT IS ONLY ON THE 
BASIS OF SCTGH OOQHITIOHS THAT THEBE COULD BE THE TWO 

Premisses. ’ (1590) 

OOMMENTAitY. 

Prior to tho time of Inference, the reletioa of tlie Potonoiee to the effeote 
hoA not been oogninod,—in the way in which the relation of Fire and Smoke 
ie pre^ously recognised in ^ kitchen; because the Poteaciee are nc4 per- 
eeptibU- Tine ehows that then can be no hfajoc PremiAa (averting the 
Invanable Concomitance). 

‘ Nor io Gognieed now ‘—at the time of Inference; for the same rcaecn 
that they are fiC j perceptible- Thia shows that there can be no Miner Premia. 

The effect can n o t be regarded aa a property of the Poteneiee residing in 
the Cause, as there can be no groimd for this idea.^1690) 

TEXT (1391). 

*■ XH the case of FROVXHG the POTIKOY OP THE BaB, ETC., WHATBTEB 
PkOBAHS might BB put forward, WOUt-D ALL BB FOUND TO BE ‘ OP 
VNEHOWN SUBSTRATUM ’ ; AS THE SUBSTRATUM WOULD CONSIST 
OP THE POTEHOIBS THEUSBLTES, AND THESE ARS STILL 
UNKHO WN. (1591) 

OOalMBi^TARY. 

Then again, in a case where the Potenoies of the Ear, etc. are made the 
Subject of the Inisrsuce, whatever Frobans (Reaaon) might be put forward, 
for the proving of the said Potanolas, would all be * of unknown substranim ’; 
because the Potencies would be substratum, and these are not lenown 
(as yet). 

From all this It follows that all Poteneiee are cognisable through Prsss«m^. 
r*on, not through Zn/srsnes.—(1591) 

TEXT (1592). 

“(4) ‘He IS CORPULENT AND DOBS NOT EAT DOBINO THE DAY’—ON 
HEARINO SUCH WORDS, ONE OONCLUDBS THAT THE MAN RATS AT 
NIOET; AND THIS IS PrestimpHon bated upon aoAaf w 

Pd—P resumption, 51]—(1692) 

COMMENTARY. 

(4) Presumption based upon '7ef6ol Cognition is there when, on bearing 
the words that ‘Bevadatta i# corpulent without medicadon, and does not 
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mC during the day one coocludea that the man eata beforohAnd at night. 
Such an asamnpUon it PraMmytion.—(1692) 

The foUowwig might be urged‘ The idea tl»at the Men eats at night 
is deri^'ed from the sud vords—He is corpuicni and eats not during t?*e Soy— 
themselves [eo that it ie oniy a ease of rer6«ii Oopn^iionl.’ 

The ans^v'e^ to this is as follows >— 


TEXTS (1593-1598). 

“ As A MAtTBR OF FACT, THE IDEA OP THE NlOHT (aITD TITE MAif BATlilG 
AT HlGHt) OASNOT SB DSarVED FBOM THS SESTBNOS SPBAJOHO OF 
THE Day (AtID THB MAN NOT EATWO) J BBOAtJSE WHAT IS BXPaESSED 
BY THE WORDS OP THE tATTEH HAS NO cmnSCiion WITH etUinff tti 

nifffu. Noe is teeeb any oonteadisttkction whbrbby the 

DATTEE CODU) INDIOATB THE eoiinff at niff/A—NOS CAN A SECOND 
(and TOTAtXY DIFPBRBNT) MBANINO BE ATTETSDTBD TO THE WORDS 

(speaking op THB Day) ; bbcadsb these aee adebady taken up 

IN BSPRESSING ANOTHEE IDEA.—FrOM AXL THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT 
THE IDEA IN QCYSSTIOH (OP eating at niff/li) IS DBRIVBD FBOK A TOTALLY 
DIFPERBNT SENTBNOE PEESENT ONLY IN THE MIND OP THE PERSON. 

—Thus then, this sentbhob (en the mind), thodoh it is not 

ACTTCTALLY VERBALLY EXPRESSED, 18 YET DULY COGNISED,—AND IT 
HAS TOEB POINTED OUT WHICH ONE AMONG THE MbaNS OF COGNITION, 
PfifiCEPTION AND THE BEST, IT IS WHICH BBTN08 ABOUT THE COGNITION 
OP THE SAID (UNSPOKEN) SENTENCE.—As THE SENTENCE IS NOT 
AOTUALLY SPOKEN, IT OOULD NOT BE FerC4pfion ; NOE COULD IT BB 

Inference, because thb Ssntbncb has never bebn pound to 

BE flONCOMTTANT WITH THB OTHER PAOTOB ; AND IP, EVEN WHEN 
THIS RELATION (OF CONCOMITANOB) HAS NEVER BEBN PBEOBTVED, 
THB PAOTOB CONCERNED WERE REGARDED AS AN INPSRENTIAL 
TsDICaTTVE,—THEN THE UTTERANCE OP ANY ONE SENTENCE MIGHT 
BRING ABOUT THS COOKTTION OF ALL SENTENCES ; BECAUSE ON THE 

POINT OP Mng vnre2aled, there would be no distikoiton 
RHTWEBK ONS SBKTENOB AND ANOTHER,”— (1593-1598)— [STiioka’ 
vdrlika—J rihdpaHi, 56-01 ] 

COMMENTARY. 

There are twe kinds of zneeuiiog poaeible in a sentence—^ the form of (a) 
Oonneetion and (6) Contra<^tinotioii; of tbeae ‘ Conneotion' oooaista in the 
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umfication or comioioglmg of thiagB expressed l>y the ^ords like an8 
Water, and ‘ Gontradistijiotion * ooosista is tbMO things espreased sUriding in 
the relation of e^schtder and acciuded ' Connection ’ coniusts in the well* 
known relation of tnuee ond * ContradiefiinoUoa ’ in the escfueton 
0 / cAe In neither of these two feme could the (unspoken) sentence 
* Be eats at night ’ be the meaning of tbe (epoken) sentence ‘ He eats not in 
the da; *. For inetanoe, the words of the sentence ‘ He eats not in tbe da; * 
denote the and ao forth; and these have no ' Connection ’ with eatinff 
ai ni^fU; ae the two are entirol; diSerent. Kor la there ' Contradistinction * 
between them : bscaueo the word ‘ da; * is never used in the sense of the 
treffaii^ e/ wn~nifffu. 

It might be argued that—*' he eau at night is another meaning of 
tbe same eentence ' Ha eaCe not in the da; 

The answer to this is—* Nor can a second meaning, uc. s<c.’—There 
can be no a8e\imptioD of another meaning for the some sentence,—^ it is 
entirely token up in expressing the idea of the man rtot eating in Ou day, 
and hence cannot ezpross the other idea that he eate at nig}ii. Consequent!; 
tbe idea of the man eating ai night must be expressed b; another sentence. 

* P?«scnr «a the mind '—This shows that the cognition is not Fer&al 

* Tiioagh it ie not i>erhaU^ ea^erwd \^>e> oven though it is not Verbal, 
due to words ; as in t he manner sliown above, it cannot be verbal cogniticT^ 

For tbe cognition, then, of (ho sentence—' He saie at night ’—which 
is understood (in the Mind)i somo ' Means ’ will have to be pointed out; which 
could only be one out of Perception and the rase.—And yet it cannot be an; of 
thsee. Hence it must be an entirely distinct MeSAS of Cognition.—This is 
what is meant. 

Tbe idea of the required Means being one from among Perception and the 
restis next refuted—'^s the eenienae. eta «rc.’—The sentence exprosadng the 
idea of tbe man eating at night, not beisg actuaU; spoken, cannot be of the 
nature of Perception, because it is not heard. Nor can it be of the nature of 
Inferooce, beoause there is no relation (of concomitance). For instance, tbe 
sentence expreaaing tlw fact of eating at night baa never been perceived in 
amociation with the sentence speaking of net-eating in the day,—which fact 
alone could constitute the relation of concomitance between tho two. Kor 
is there an; other Itkforential Indicative available 

It might be argued that, “ even without the porception of any relation, 
it could be regarded as an Iitfercntial Irkdioativs ”, 

The answer to that is—‘ And if. even uAsn. etc. etc. ’—That is to say, iS' 
it could be au Inferential Indicative even when it is not known to be related, 
theix from the utterance of tbs senteaoe speaking of the man fiof-e«inp w 
the day, there should follow the ooguition of oJJ eenleaceft,—not only of tbe 
sentence speaking of eating at nfpAfc—Why t—Because, as regards being 
devoid of relation, the sentence speaking of eating ai night does not difler 
from any other saatenoe; that is, in the point of being nol-relaied. a! I sentences 
stOJ^ on the same footing.—<1893-1608) 

The folkoving TaW describes the Presumption based upon Aralogicai 
Cognition t— 
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TEXT (169!)). 

*' (5) Thb Cow is likbksd to the Oavaya, —a coonitioh is pbopvced 

BY THIS WKBHBSS,—THB POTENCV IB THE OBISCT WHEREBY IT 
BBCOMBS A2PBBHBHI>Et> BY THAT COQHITIOK,—18 
DERTVBD ON THE 8TREHOTH Of THE SAID 

Anawoioai. Cognition-”—(1509) 

COMMENTARY. 

(S) When the objMt, Cow, U likened to tho Oavay&, there ie la the Cow the 
capeoity to be apprehended by the Analogical Gogcition; and tbie capacity 
ie derived from the Presumption—based upon that Analo^hcal 

Cognition.—(1699) 

The following T^sit describe the Presumpdon based upon Presumption— 


TEXTS (1(W)-1601), 

” (6) ISASJWCiC AS THR DENOTATION OP A WOBD CAlTlfOT BE OTHER. 

WISE DEFENSD, WE ASSUUE THE BlPBESSlVB YOTBNOY Of WORDS ; 

AND AB THIS f OTBHCr WOI7LD NOT BE OTHEKWTSS TOSSIBLB. 

\VE DEDUCE, TRROUCH AMOTBBR PESSmiPnON, THB 

EtbRNAUTY op words ; [SMokavoftiJea^-ArihdpaUi, 

6.7] ;—BZOAU8B WHAT IS NON*BTBBNAL 
CANHOT BE RELATED TO ANY CONVBN- 

TioN,"—(1500.1601) 

COMMENTARY. 

* ’—Denotation: i.e. expressing of meaning.—This could not be 

done by words, coold not be defined,—except through Expressive Potency; _ 

having thus * presumed ‘ the expressive potency of Word, it le found that this 
potency would not be otherwise posable,—i.e. there is no otho^ way of 
explaining such a Potenoy,—without rocognising tbe etemaiiiy of wwds ; ao 
that this cognition of tbe etemality of words is also obtained by means 
of another Presumption. 

Question i —“ Why cannot there be Expressive Potency without 
eUrru^iity 1 '* 

Armser Because uAai is nen-sisrnal^ etc. ete. ’.—That is to say, if 
wbat was perceived at the time of the making of the Convention dose Jiot 
eonimue to exiet till tbe time of being used, then, the making of the Oonven. 
tion would be entirely futile; as Convention ie set up only for purposes of 
usage; and tbe Word that is present at tbe time ol usage is not one with 
which tbe connection of the meaning had been set up at Che of the 
Convention. 
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Or, the text m^y b« explaiiM^ in another way* TadaTtanyoffoUft '— 
snce, of the word exiatiag at the time of usage, there is no diflerenoe from the 
word perceived at the time of the gf Coaveation.—How ia it 

known that there ie no difference f-^Anstutr^BeiOM^t whai U non*e<erRo{, 
eec. 9tc. ' — (1600<1601) 

The foUcwing Tease daaoribe the Preaiunption bn^ed upon Negation ;— 


TEXTS (1602-1606). 

" (7) The absence op OAotfra prou the House HaviNa been ooomised 

THROUGH NbOATK^, THE OOONmON OP THE PBESENOB OP ChaUm 
OUTSIDE THE HOUSB WHICH IS HAHEBD BY HIS ABSENOB, HAS BDEH 
CITBD ; THIS IS TO BE BSQARDED AS AHOTHEB EIHD OP PHBStTUniOH, 

baS4d ujion i^s^ion. [Shlokavdrtika^Arthdpctti, B-9].~Tkis (Prb* 

sumption) is DIFFBBBKT PBOM InPBRBNOE, BSCAU8B THE MINOR 
Prbhiss aa rtaiding in lha Jftnor Tam) and The Othbr 

FACTORS DO MOT POBu PART OP IT. Whem thb oijacl cofntaed, 
IS EITHER THE MaN CONNEOTED WITH THE EXTERIOR (OP THE 

House), or the exterior conbsotbd with the Man ,—oc either 
Case, how ooudd ' absbmoe in the House ’ serve as the Probans 

(RBSIDIKO Itr THAT SUBJECT) 10-12] ,^WHAT IS RSGARDBD 

AS THE Probans ih this case is thb * absence of tee litimo 

MAN IN TEE HoUSB * ; AND THEBE CAN SS NO COONITION OP THIS 
ABSENCE WITHOUT KNOWING HTS PRESENCE OUlaidl (ka HoUSfi. (/hid.. 
lOJ.^AS FOR PURS ' ABSENCE IN fSS HoUSE —APART PROM THE 
IDEA OF AIS BEINO (tliVS—SUCH ABSENCE IS POUND IN THE CASE OF 
DEAD PERSONS ALSO, AND HENCE CANNOT BB A PBOOP OP KIS pTUenca 

oa/eid« (/Wi., 21].—(1602-1606) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The abaenca of Chaitro baa been oognieed by the //epolion—absence,— 
of Perception aad ether Means of Cognition;—the Houae is qcaU6ed by this 
Mcertained o&senee {*^. 0 . the idea that' Chaitra is not in the House ’ ;'-«od 
the presence of Ohaiifa, —if he is is cognised as beU^ outside of the 

said House i—this oognition, in the form ' Chaitra is outside the house 
Ane barn oiud —in the Bh&aya, hy iSAaAorasedfntn; that is, only as an indication 
of the other kinds of Presumption; ag. when DaoadaUa is alive, if he is 
not in the house, there is Preeumption of hixn as being out of the house. 

This is an example of Presumption boe e d upon Natation. 

Almost all have included Presumption under ' Icference 

In refutation of this view, JCumorifa addfr—' JTA*# is diffartnt from Infaranca, 
flfc. «(«. ’—Inasmuch as the Probans not eater into it as factors^ 

as its eauses—this must be difTerejit from Inference : Just like Perception. 
Because the obieet of cognition in this case is eitbv Chaitra ^ualifiad hy At 
4 
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phce oidtid^ the Kouee. or th© place (nOeide the houee qualified by Chalfra; 
in ftitlier caw, bow co\ild tha ftbeenu <t/ Ohaitra. which reaidas elwwhara 
(inside fbe House} serve ap Ui© Probanp t Tliat \% to aay, it could never 
serve aa the ProbanH. 

Tlxax again, if absence in the Hew ww aesiuued as the Probaas,—it 
C4HiUl be 80 assumed only in on© or the other ol tvpo ways—i.s. dther as 
tiie abeence of the living Devadaita, in At HeuH, or absence in the House 
in yencraL lu the former case, tliere would be tlus objaotion—that * the 
absence of the Ihinf man. etc. ate. —‘ titers can be no cognilicn of Utis absence, 

glc. etc. ' _That U, the cognition oi tlw Uviny Devadatta—tht certnuity 

regardbig it—would not be peasiblo until his prfsenoc outside is dafiiutsly 
known. 

What is meant by this is that the Probons in this case would be one 
tl»t is ' iundznissible and that if it is admissible, it is futile. 

If tlie second alternative is aeeapted [i.e. aA«»i« i» the House rn general 
in the ProbnnsJ, the X*iobanK would be InooncluHive 5 as even wlwn Devodatta 
in dsod, people recognise his abeonoe in the Honso. This Is what is sliown 
In the words * as for pure absence in tbe House, etc., etc.—' VMyafnanatua ’ 
is berny nSive.—l 1802-1600) 


Wiih tl«e foUowbig Terrs begin the rofntatimi of tho above view 
(regarding fireswnption as a distinct Means of Cogoition). 

In the first place, the definition tliAt has been provided is not h proper 
one. iostanoe. tlie definition provided is that ' Prceumptiwi conKiaes in 
tha i»tw«iraing of «irei)erc©i)tvble fact without whieli a perceived or lieord of 
fact u oiild net bo poesibl© In connection with this, the following points 
hjvve to I» eoaflidorod Has the relation of that imperceptible fas/ with tJ)9 
percrited and heard of facts been poro0i^*ed anywhere, or not J If it baa 
beau perceived, thaw the cognition in question becomea an Inference. a« 
biought about by tlw perception of tlu» said Relation.—If the Reiort«u Las 
7U>t been i>ercoived, then, in that case, the non-buminy powr of Fiio j night 
al4o 1)0 presHmed. ia the same way as its burning power is : beeauso so far 
n>-. being not rebUeil is concerned, both stand upon the same footiug.—It 
might be argued that—'‘inaanacb as Fire has never boon actnaliy found to 
be asaodated with non fcunwng power, there can be no presurnption of this 
latter”.—But in that case, there should be ito presumption of tl» biimdng 
power also ; beoaius Fir© hae never been seen te he associated witli that 
power. Thus it is only when the relation between two things \e well known 
thst, ou seeing one of the two invarisbly concomitant mombers of that rela* 
tion, there can be a presumptioQ of the other relative {.^and when this 
has been presumed,—it ie only through tb# said Relation} and lienee tihjs 
presumption becomes included under * Inference ’. 

The example also that have been cited are net right. These examples 
have been cit^ to show that through four fwu*n|M)o»w one cognises the 
Potency of something known through Perception and the utliet Means of 
OogDitioa. 

The author points out the defect that U common to all these:— 
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TEXT (ia07). 

Apart piiom the Poteni object, there is no suoh thing as ‘ Potency 

WHICH OODLD BE COONlSEP BY MEANS OP PBBSBMPTIOS ; AND AS 

FOB THE Potent object, it is cdqnised thbcoos 
Peroeptcoh iTSEt?.—(1607) 

COMMENTARY. 

luafTiiMCh M Potwsoy Jr nothing apart from the Potent object, 
the Potent object i» cogniBable by Perception,—-Pwiimption would be 
apprehending what U already apprehended i az^ on that ground alone, it 
oould not be regarded an a Means of Valid Cognition. 

The mention of ‘ Poroeption * in thift connecPioii is only by way of 
iUuBtration.—(1607} 

The following Ttxu point out the objeotions that are applicable specially 
to that example of Preeiimption which has been «ted as Ooeed 
Perc^fon 

TEXTS (1608-1610). 

In the casb o? such fhenomena as Burning and the bbst, thsib 

OAirSE IS AOTVALtY TEROBIVED W THE FORM 0? THE Firi AND THE 
BEST. AND THEB8 18 NOTHING WRONG OR UNCERTAIN IN THIS PeB* 
CIBTION; WHAT THEN CODLD ‘ POTENCY ’ BE, AFART FROM THOSE 

CAUSES ?_If THE ‘ POTENCY ’ IS SOMETHINO DIFFERENT (FROM THE 

SAID Causes), then as that ‘ Potkkoy ' would be what brtnos 

ABOUT THE EPPBOT, THE Oi^>Cl (CaUSB) ITSELF WOULD NOT BE AN 
ACTIVE AGENT AT ALL (iN THE BRINGnTO ABOUT OF THAT BFFWT) ; 
IF, ON THE OTHER HAND, THE OBJEOT DOES lilUNG ABOUT THE EFFECT, 
THEN THE POTENCY WOULD NOT BE ANYTHING DIFFERENT ;— 
BECAUSE THE OHARAOTBRISTIC FEATURE OF TUB ‘ OBJECT * IS THAT 
IT SHOULD BE COpOife o/ fffKiivf OCftOn i AND THAT THE OBJECT IS 
SO OAFABLE IS LBaENT FROM PbROBTOON ITSEIR.—(160^1610) 

COMMENT ABY- 

* Then is nothinff terenffp etc. '—This compound is to be taken aa ao 
adverb (modifying the verb ’ perceived ’). 

If the Potency is regarded to be something different from the object, 
then,—in the bringing about of the effect (in the shape of the phe n o m enon 
cited), the Potency being the effectiN'e agent, the object iteelf wonld cease 
to be an aotivo agent; which would mean that the object is a nen-M/tfy; 
aa the obaracteristio of tte ffntity is that it should be capab2e oj eJJ^ective 
aetion. 

H, in order to guard against the object becoming a non-entity, it be 
admitted that the object does have soma action in the bringing about of the 
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effect coocemedr—thea the * Potnicy' cottid net bi anything d\fferent^K>ifi 
the object—Wh 7 Beceuee ' Potenoy' cea be ooJy that fomt—or nature, 
—vhieh ie capable of effective action;—it csuinot be anythitig else. 

As regards the verbal earpr oaa ion ’ the Potency of the object ’—wlueh 
impliee sooie sort of a differeoee between the two,—Chat is meant to discard 
the notion of any other kind of difference, and is used in this form only with 
a view to the enquiry as .to what ' Potency ’ ia,—and the answer is that 
Uuth* object i<s«^.^160S-ldiD) 

The following might be urged—*' Captteiiy Jar sffMttve action is not the 
cheracCeristio of Potency; it is eomsthing else 
The answer to that is as follows 

TEXT (16U). 

TeSBS is ho UBANS 07 OOWTHO AKY OTSBB CHARACTERISTIC 0? PoiCHCy. 
EvEH TT SCCH another characteristic were SHOW, THERE 
WOULD BE NO USB FOR IT; AS THE BTFBCT WOULD BE 
AOCOMPLISRBD BY THE MERE PRESENCE OP 

THE Object,—(1611) 


There is no means of knowing any other oharactaristic cf * Potency 
wbioh Means could distinguish Potency from * Negation ’^n the form of 
the o^eence qf all capocify.—Even if such a characteristic were known, it 
would serve no useful purpose for men who would be seeking for 
action ; because the needed effective action will have been accomplished by 
th« prteenco^.9. by the very nature—cf the Object itself has been 
dsolared in the following words ; * To persoEis seeking for effective acCioji, 
what would be tbe use of cogitating over what is not fft for effective action t 
CertaMy, tbe young woman has no need to oonaider whether the impotent 
men is ugly or handsome *.—^1611) 

TEXT (1612). 

Ip the other cRARAOTERisno 07 ' Potency ’ were held to be cog* 

NISABLE THROUOK PRESUMPTION EASED UPON THE PACT OF THE 
EFFECT BSING OTHERWISE IMPDS8QLB,—THIS CANNOT 
BE BIGHT, AS THB EFFECT 18 ACTUALLY 
PBODDCBD OTHlRWiaS,—AS IT BEO* 

CEBD9 PROM 1HE OBJECT 
nSELF.—(1612) 

OOKMEKTABY. 

Xltf following might be urged—'' There is another oharacteristic of 
Pc^eney—that is, Potency which is always cognisable 6hroi;gh the fact of 
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tlie «Sect not bftisg otharwise possible; w that—' being mferred from the 
effect ’ would be the charaoteristio of Pouncy ”, 

This dafiiiitioQ of Potency cannot be rigJit,—"Why ? •»—Because the 
«JFe<t ie ai3uo% produced o(^toi««,-*Hhat is, the eSect la produced areti 
without such a diaUnct thing a«r' Potency How so ^ ’*—/* proceeds/rcm, 
the Object Beoaose this effect proceeds ftorn the Objectr—the Thing— 

t herefore the emetence of the effect U possible even without the Potency; 
so that what is the use of a.«sammg the Potancv as something apart from l^ie 
Thing itself 1—{iei2) 

TEXT (1€13). 

Eire, as apart prom Water awd other tuihos, \s clearly PEROBrvEi> 

AS Capable op ; what thek is THE ttSB of the said 

‘ POTSKCY ' 1—(1613) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tiu same idea is further clarified— 

TEXT (1614), 

If IT BE I7BCED THAT—" THE POTENCY IS NOT SOUETHDfO AB90LDTSLV 

DIFFERENT (FBOU THE ThING}.—IT IS OF A DUAL CHARA0TB5, 
RSING ROTE (DIFFERENT AND NON-DIFFERENT) THEN 
(THE ANSWER IS THAT) IT CANNOT RE SO, BSCAVSE OF 
8ELP-CONTRAD1CTT0N. AND pyRTHBR, ITS n<»U- 

differcnu (from THE ThJNO) WOULD BE 000 - 
NissD BY Perception.—(1614) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged” The objection urged would apply if 
we lield that ^ Potency is eomething abeolutety different from the Thing ^ 
as a matter of fact, however, ^Te regard it to be of a dual oharacCer, being 
both different and non>different ”, 

This cansot be right.—” W)^ I Pecouee ^ M^f'ConMsdiclien^ 
it is different, how could it be non-diffmru at the same time I If it is non- 
di^ent, how could it be different T There is clear self-contradiotion if two 
Toutually exclusive propertaes -the preaeaoe of one of which must mean the 
absence of the other and vice oerra,-^re atthbuted to the same thing.— 
In fact, ^ein^ another consists in not being the same, as is found in tbs case of 
* another self'. 

Grantii^ that the Potency has the dual oharaeter.—evenso, that Potency 
of the dual character is cognisable by Perception itself; because the non* 
d^^Srenee of the Potency from the Thing is also cognised by Perception,— 
and not <^>eohM difference only; whereby it would not be perceptible. Under 
the dioumetaaoes, the statement that ' Potency is always cognisable from 
the effect ’ would become set aside.—(1614) 
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TEXT (1615). 

The ptrcepHbiiHi / (OF Potency) bbeec thus bstabushbd,—all that 

HAS BEEN SAID (BY THE OTHER PARTY) BBOABDIHO ITS HOT 
6BIH0 COQYISABLE BY INFBBEHOE, DOBS NOT AFFECT 

VS. Because in this case we do hot 
R»URD tub COOHinOH TO be op the 
NATURE of /n/8rFSce.^l615) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlian a^gHini it b««n declared (by Kumdrtla, seo above under 
Val 1669) that Fptenelm of ell ThmgB become cognised through Pr«<iuBp' 
tjon" end so forth; where it has been shown, that Potencioe cannot be 
iTiferrtd. That does not affect our position at all.—*' Why ? '*—Because 
m {hit mn- of Potency being psre^N’Ue,—we do not ngard lAe cc^ifion 
Ao 6e lAe natuH ^ Injirtnee ; for the simple reawn that Inference ooiiksists 
of the cognition of only such thio^ as are not cognisable by Perception. 

This shows that the argiunente adduced are fluper9uc\is.—(161B) 

It has been argued above iiiider Toti 1691. that “whatever Reasons 
are adduced in regard to the Poteiwty of the Ear, etc. would all be such as 
have dieir subetratujn unimown 

Xlie answer Co this is aa follows 

TEXT (1816). 

As EltiARDa SUCH THIHUS AS THE AUDITORY OrQAH AND TUB LIKE 
WHICH ARE NOT AMENABLE TO PbRCEPTIOK,—THEIR VERY 
BX3STENOB, IN THE SHAPE OF i^TENOY, IS OOONISED 

BY Infsrencb.—(1616) 

OOMMENTARY. 

Objtetion “It Lee been said previously that (Aeir ositutieo i> proved ; 
why t^ken is it said now time cAetr esiotonco U indiceued t ** 

Jiepfy.^ 

TEXT (1617). 

What was asserted on the previous oooasioh was only the fact 

OT THE APFRSHRH810N OF SOUKD BEIHO DSBBKDENT ON OTHER 
Causes,—on tee qround that even when its 

CAUSE WAS THERE. IT DID NOT COME ABOUT, 

REOAUSB SOMETH2NO ELSE WAS ABSEST ; 

—AS IN THE CASE OT THE SPROUT 
AND SUCH THINGS.—(1617) 

COMSiENTARY, 

Ssueence is uct proved dinetly; whet is proved is the fact of Auditory 
and other Perceptions, aa the Subject, bemg dependent upon other caueee,— 
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on tho ground thAt when the other couse. of its Auditory Perception,—in the 
shape of attention of the mind-^ not there the Perception doee not come 
about. ThLi argument is formulated as followsWien even on the presence 
of something, another thing appears only oocaslon^ly {net alweQrs), then this 
latter must he dependent upon other causes; e.g. even when the soil Is there, 
tlie Sprout appears only occasionally j^^ven when the attention of the 
Mind is there, the Auditory Perception comes about only occasionally; this 
thus is a Reason based upon the nature of things. When this fact of 
h*ino dependent upon oih^r causer has been established, then it is deduced 
that that other cause must be the welMmowa Auditory Organ: that is why 
it is said that txi$unc£ w cepnieed, in this way^^nd not directly.—Hence 
there is nothing wrong In this.—(1617) 

It has been argued (under Text 1588) that—” Prom the inferred mobility 
of the Sun, the Potency is cognised by Pree\unpUon 

The ensM'er to this is as follows 


TEXTS (1618.1610). 

WKHN the Sto reachSS another place, WBaT happens always IH TEAT 
IT IS lOBN (AGAIN) IN A PLACE DIFFERENT PROM ITS CETOINAL 
PLAQB ; Tins 18 AS IT IB FOC ND IN THE CASE 0? THE FlRfi. 

FLaUS ; A THING THAT REMAINS PERMANENT 23 OF A 
TOTALLY DimEENT KIND ; OTHERWISE 8DCH 
REAOHIHG OF ANOTHER PLAGE WOULD NOT SR 
POSSIBLE.—As REGARDS POTENCY, JT HAS 
ALREADY BEEN SHOWN THAT IT Vi 
NOTHOTC APART FROM THB THING. 

—(1618.1619) 

COMMENT ABV- 

Thia nhowa that Presianption is included under Inference. 

For instance, whenever anything is found to reach another place, it is a 
ease of the thing being bom in a place other than its original one is 
found to be the caee when the fire.flame moves from one place to the other; 
—the Sun is found to be reaching another place : hence this is an InferentiHl 
Reason based upon tbs nature of things. 

This Reason cannot be regarded as ' Inooncludve ’; because a iMng 
Aat rsmams penneneni—i.e. em object that always romams in one and the 
same form.^H^ennot reaoh another place ; as it can never renounce its origiaal 
position; if It doee renounce it, it must be in a new form bom again. This 
is the Reasoning sublating any conclusions to the contrary. 

It might be argued that—" This Presumption has been cited as proving 
the existence of the Potenoa, not the tirsli of the thing i how then is it that 
the PreeumpUon is said to be included under this Inference 1" 

The answer te this is—' As rtga^ Potency, etc. sCc.'^ Id 18.1618) 
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The Author n«*t points out the objsetioiw AKttifWt the example of tlie 
'Fat DevadAtta not eAtli^ in the day m ilhv^tmtmg Prewumption/rent 
wftot had been htard .*— 


TEXT (1620). 

No OBRTAIW COaUlTION CAM EBSUI/T PROM THE ASSERTION THAT ' ThB 
FAT HAM BATS MOT DURIMO THE DAY AS TKE SPEAKER UIGHT 
BE ASSERTINO THIS THROUGH ENMITY OB DBLUSIOM 
AMD aUCH OTHER CAUSES.—(1620) 

COMMENTARY. 

What tlxia ebvmt ia that time oe n be no Preaiimption based upon Verbal 
Cogmtion.—(1620} 

The following: miglit be urged:—“ It is not that the other n^^sartion is 
indicated by the firat sentence, on the baeia of what is expre«SNl by it 
it Lb indicated by the assertion itself; and the assertion itBOlf is directly 
perceived (heard).’* 

The answer to this is a^ follows 


TEXT (1621). 

If amotrsb expressive statement is imdicated (ih Presumption) 

BY THE FIRST STATEMENT, INDEPENDENTLY OP ^VRAT IS EX¬ 
PRESSED BY ITSELF,'—TEEM THAT OTHER STATBMEHT 
AlAO WOULD INDICATE ANOTHER STATE* 

KENT.—(1621) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ewtence is said to be ’ independent of what ia evpreeeed by it' 
when it functions by iteelf, not through its meaning; when the mere sentence 
by itself indicates (through Presumption) the ether sentence which is 
expreesiv© of a definite meaning,—then that other statemeni aUo vauld 
indicate another suuement; that is, it would be possible for the sentence 
aeeertsng toting at night to indioate another sentence; ae the condition of 
being devoid qf rtiation would be equally preeent in the case of alL—If then 
it be said that the indication is through what is expressed by the first sentenoe, 
then the objection urged before remains in force.-^ 162 l) 

In the foliewing Tt^, the Author anticipates and answers the intention 
of the Opponent 
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TEXT (1622). 

Ip, the idea of what is expressed by the SENTSSOE is ADMITTED AS 

EWANATlKO FEOM THE OTHKB PEESOS, OR AS SBOUOHT ABOUT BY 

AKOTHBE Means op CJognition,— laiw thb coonitioh op tahai 

U t^r6S*ed BY TEE EATER SSNTSKOB MAY BE B&OARDSD 
AS POLLOWIHO FBOU THAT.—(1622) 

COMMENTARY. 

In order to avoid the incongruity tirged above, it might be said that the 
dependence of what is expreeaed by the fiprt. sentence is also admtted,— 
as emanatiag from tile other person (who haa asserted that' the fat Devadatta 
does not eat during the day * \ who in known to be rebableor as brought 
about by another Means of Cognition—Perception, eto.—whweby it is known 
that the fat Devadatta doee not eat divring the day. 

The anewer to this is—' Then w^ithn, etc. «c. ’—That is, the cogni¬ 
tion of the fact itself (expieesed by the second senteoca) might follow from 
that fact (expressed by the first sentence)—i.e. from faints oZong net 
eating in the day ; and there need be no indication of the eentence in the mind. 
And in that ease, the cognition would become included under Inftrent*. 
and hence Presiimption need not be a separate means of Cognition—(1622) 

The following Ttxi shows bow the said cognition becomes included under 
‘ Inference * 


TEXT (1623). 

What is ooqnised is the Mai^ spokbn op as belated to ecling 
night os THE gbouso OP his being fat while g&ing wUAoul/ood 
during the da*/,—Lms an other person . 

—(1623) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ /ffoA ‘—epoken of,—i.e. the Man as related to toting at night. The 
Probans is—‘ because whUe going without food during the day, he is fat' 

‘ like another person ’ Is the Corroborative Instance. 

This is a Probans in the form of ‘ effect'.—(1623) 

Q^^en “ How is the relation of Cause and Effect known in this 

ease ? ” 

Answer 
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TEXT (1624). 

That thsas \%J(Unt86 ^7liElr trees is mating la kkow with cebtaiktv 

THEOUGH POHCnVB AVt> HSOATTVS COKOC^UITaHOS ; AHD HBNCB 
THl COQlJmON OF ONE THINQ FOl^LOWS FEOU THE 
OTHER \9H1CH IS THUS EBLATBD TO IT.^(16S4) 

OOMMBITTAJIY. 

The rel&Uon of Oaust end Effect between fVunew end SaUnfi—eA beCrveen 
Eire and •?fnofee>~ifl known with eertainty; whereby it is tight that there 
ehouJd be eegsition of one thing—i.e. £aiin{ 7 —(which is the Oauee) from 
aaothor thin^s^.e. the Tetnees, which is related to the former m its effect. 
But it cannot be right that the cognition of one sentence should pro c eed 
from another sentence which is nob so related to it: as if there were such 
cognition, then there would be ineongnuties.—<1624) 

The following shows wKat the incongruity would be ^ 

TEXT (1625). 

How CAN A SENTENCE EE COGNISED. WmCS. IE DEVOID 07 AIL RELATION- 
SHIP 1 OntHEWlSE ALL THTNOS WOULD EE OOGOTSED THHOCOH 
A .SINGLE THING.—(1625) 

COMMENTARY. 

How a sentence be cognised, wbioli is devoid of relAtionship-^ueh 
as that of eatneneee and origifiaiian 1 It can never be cognised. OAerwioe 
if a sentence devoid of all relationship were cognised,—from any single thing 
—in the shape of the Jar for instance,—jars would become cognised. This 
however does not happen. Hence the cognition must be held to follow from 
a definite relationship (of concomitance).-^] 626) 

The following test further elucidates the incojigruitise involved 


TEXT (1820). 

When there is ko belationshit—or when, even thotigh existent, 

THE BELAT10K5HTP IS NOT DEFINITELY KHOWN,—IF THE OTHER 
3ENTENOB ^VEBE INDIOATED, IT WOTJLD B2 UNRELIABLE 
(arvAUD).—( 1626 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tbs idea reelJy is that there is a relationship between the two sentences.— 
Rat if, at any time, there is no relationsbip bstweeo cns ssncence and SAOthsr, 
—or if extent, it is not definitely known, and hence is as good as non* 
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ojcisUai,— a, wh«n th» reUtionahip is not defuutsly known, ii ths aecoad 
sontones wars iudicatad,-^uch indication would bo invalid ; thftt is, it would 
be a baseless cogoition; and if baseless cognitions weie adjnitted, then tbe 
incongruity ol everything being indicated by everything would be inevitable. 
—( 1026 ) , 

The folbwiog TiM anticipates an argument from the Opponent's atatid* 
point 

TEXT (1627). 

“ There is vo shch royal edict as that * that aloks js valid tvHica 

IS BELATED ’. HOW DOES VAUDITY ATTACH TO PsftCElT'rOH, IN 
WHICH THEBE IS HO BSLATIONSHIP ? "—(1627) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Opponent says That validity can attach to only what ia related 
can, at beet, be only a Royal Edict; there can be no reason for aucb an idea. 
For instance, if it were not a Royal Edict that ‘ validity csan attach to only 
what is relatedbow could there be any validity in Perception, in which 
there is no BelaCiooship ? This Itas to be explained —(162?) 

Tbe answer to the above is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (1628-1629). 

Ip SOMBTHIBO ITHRELATED COULD DB COONISED,—THBH WHY SHOULD 
HOT TEBBE be COOHITIOH OP OTHER THIHOS ALSO 1 BBOaUSB IH 

THE uatteb of uTirelaied, bo distinotioh auohq trihqs 
Can be PEECBIVSD. Ih THE CASE 0¥ PbBCBPTION AliiO, 
VALIDITY BESTS UPON ReLATIOHSKIT OSLY. THE 
VAUDITY OF A COGNITION C0H819T6 IN ITS BBINO 

m coTifomii^ (with thb bead stats op 

THIHOS), AND THIS CONFORMITY DSFBNDS 
UPON THE PeBCBPTIOB OWING ITS 
BXISTSHCE TO THE THIKQ PBB- 
CfiiVZ D.—( 1628* 1629) 

COMMENTARY. 

If an unrelated thing could be cognised, tlieo there would be an incxjn- 
gniity,—because there co\dd, in that case, be no distinction between one 
thin^ and another,—the abeenee of relationship beii^ equally present in all 
• jhing a. Ton have not given any ansv'or M this contention of owe. 

As for the q\«tion—How is tliere validity in Perception, in which there 
is no Relationship 1—it is irrelevant; because no one regards Perception to 
be valid, in the abaenoe of a Relationship. In fact, even in Perception, 
validity rests upon Relationship only. 
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The pe«oii for this is pouitod out—‘ The validity cf a coifniium, «ic- «e. 

‘ V^Kdity * oonsioU in eoT^drmity, which ia the capacity to g«t at th© real 
thing; and bow could this con/ormHy be unraservedly admitted in the caee of 
Perception, if it did not derive iw own existence from the thmg perceived ? 
-(1028-1629) , 

The following Test expl^os uhat would be wrong if it were otherwise >— 


TEXT (1630). 

KO SUCH ‘ COHPOBMITY ’ WITH THB BEAL STATE OP THTKOa COIJCFRHBD 

CAV BE OEBTAlV, IN A OOCNITIOK OF WHICH THB TABTICULAB 
OBJECT H HOT THE BASIS. OH D? OWE WHICH HAS HO 

(objecttvb) basis at AlX. Oh else, there 
WOULD BE COHFOESIITY WITH ALL 

(thiho8).^(1630) 

COMMEJTTARY, 

The compound ‘ <wddh4iu^ * ie to be expounded as ‘ na*iaddA*tti' ; 

' tad(AI(uA' being expounded as that of which the partfoular object is ihe 
(objective) basis; that is, that tohich ie haeed upon eemeAing ei«iu such a 
cognition,^^nd also in a oognitioft which has no objective ba^.—i.e. which 
ia devoid of aU objective backgroxmd,—there can be no * conformity with 
the real state of the thing concerned in aU cases. "What then J "—There 
would be confonnity witii all things. So that the iueongruity ie present in 
thia ease also.—{1680) 

Or, what the afBtmative sentence 'Devadatta is fat and he eats not during 
the day ’ does is to bring about tha inferenoe of ita own cause, in the shape 
of the speaker's partioular 'desire to speak’,—this inference being baaed 
open the Indicative in the shape of the effect of the said desire; and then 
it brings about the idea of the contrary sentence 'He eats at night’r“ 
but by implication, not directly,—through the inference of the character of 
the Cause,—just as in tbe case of smoke, there is implication of ita being 
due to defect in tbe fnol. 

This view is what is expenmded in the follov'ing— 

TEXT (1631). 

Ob, it hat be that what is ihpbbhed is the Speakbb’s ‘ dbsihb to 

SPEAX ’ RELATWe? TO THE 8BOOHD STATEMBJtT ; BT THIS THEBE 
IS OOOinTION OP ItBGATION FOliOWlEG FROM THE 
AEFIBMATIVl ASSEHTIOK.—(1631) 

OOMMENTARY. 

* By thie ’—Le. by the Inference of tbe character of the oamte,—not 
directly; because it Ie from the affirmative sentence that the said ' daaire 
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to spesk* \s* apprehsoded,—io vhich ‘deetr©’, Ibe negative senttiWM alao 
figur«K. Otherwise, ii the Mting al ni^hi did aot f^»re in the said ‘ desire 
to apeak \ and mare denial <4 baling were meant, then the statement would 
have been in the form ‘ Devadatta do« not eat * and the terma ^ lat ’ end 
‘ during the day ’*would not be there. 

' F^ireJco^c^ the cognition o£ tit© contrary sentence.—(1631) 

It baa been asserted (under Tatt 1593) that—“«te presence, ia the 
cow, which is likened to the Qenaya of the copacrfy to be apprehended by 
that cognition ie oogniaed by Analogical Cognition ’* 

This ia refuted in the following— 


TEXT (1632). 

THB VAlJbtTY OF Aj^AIOOICaI. CoQNITIOJI HAVniO SEEK REFUTED IN 
DETAIL, THE VAUDITT 09 PB»5D«m0S ARISINO OUT 09 TP 
BBCOMe« REFUTED AS A MATTER OF OOUBS®,—(16S2) 

COMMENTARY, 

Even granting the validity of Analogical Cognition, the Presumption 
baaed upon that oognition caonot bo regarded as being a distinct Means or 
Form of Cognition, as it apprehends what is already apprehended ; and a^ 
because these is no separate cognisable thing, in the shape of Potency, which 
o<iuId be cognised through it. 

This is what is ezpleaned in the following— 


TEXTS (1633-1634). 

The Cow has been held to be the objbotive basis of Ahalooical 
Coohitiok; and it has been held that the objoAivc btuu 

BBINGa ABOUT ITS OWN COOSITIOIT, BY ITS KERB TEBSBNCE- 
UHDER the OISOUMSTANOES, *HAT WOULD BE THE USE 
ot THB * Potshot fob the apfrehbhsion whereof 
PRESUMPTIOH based UPOK AHALOOICaL COQIOTIOH 
IS RBQUIMO AS A DiSTtNOT MEAHS O? 

CoowmoH ?—(1633-1634J 


COMMENTARY. 

' For tU apprtiwf^ion wAsfeo/ ’-^.e. for the cognition of Potwx^. 
The rest is aasiiy understood.—(1638-1634) 


It has been argued (under Tew 1600) that—Inasmuch as the Denotafton 
of a word cannot be otherwise defined, we assume the expres*^ Pote^ 
of Words, etc. etc.” }—where an example has been cited of a Pieeumption 

based upon 84iother Presumption. , . , 

The following TfM points out that the argument is Inconclusive — 
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TEXT (1635). 

A UATTEB OF FACT. KVEN IN TUB ABSENCE OF iOTTWTWM. THERE IS 

NOTHTOO rNCOMFATIBLB IN THE EXPRESSION OP, TKtNOS BV 
WORDS ; AS THERE IS EXPRESSION BY STCR 

MEANS AS THE SBAXINO OF THE BAND AND 
80 FORTH.—(1635) 

OOMMENTARV, 

ThMfl is no incompAtibiUly iu tbs exprcAHion of thinfcs by siicli non- 
eiemal means as tho afutkiruf of the Aonrf. of the eye and. so forth; 

eimilAT^v, ovon in the absence of tho aamaness of tlio Word (at the time of 
Convention and at the time of Usf^). tl\ere should be no incompatibility in 
tho expmssion of thii^ by tlie Word. 8o tliat tK* Tnatanca that liM been 
cited is IncODCliunve. 

'iSaweneeF’ hare Mtands for eternab'fy; 'l>eing different' constitiitea 
euanaifoice ; hditoo ^l)oing non*difforent or eotnc* constitutes eMnwh'tif.— 

(1636) 

B&y* tho Opponent“It liaa been pointed out that if tl>e Word were 
not eterual, tlieu it could not continue during all the time between the 
Couvention and tlie Usage.*' 

The ansx^’ei’ to tlvbt jh as follows 


TEXT (IH36). 

What SSltVES as the CAVSE of the EXPRRSSrVBNESS op words is 

THE SAMENESS OP THE OONOEPTION. LIKE skakilig ; 

AND THERE IS NO INCOMPATIBILITr W 
TTOS.Hl^iSe) 

COMifENTARY. 

Though the Spccitio Individualities being all momentary, there can be 
concomitance or oontinidty of them, yet there are some Speciho 
Individualities which are ao coitstituted that, either directly or indirectly, 
they become the cause of an illueory conception of eameneee; and lienee 
becoming conceived as tho $ame. they become expnoaive. through Conven¬ 
tion ‘ Like S?uikmff i.e. just as Shaking ‘ ie ezpreeelve ’.—(1886) 

The Opponent urges ^e objsction that “ the instance of * shaking ’ 
that hee been oited is devoid of Ae Ptvhandum" 
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TEXT (1637). 

*’ XhOSB ACnOKS TBJ.'P ARE SBEN SUBSIBTIKO IK PBBCEPTIBLE TBITIOS 
ASE ALL RBLD .TO BE BTEEKAL, LIKE THE LETTERK IK THE 

W085,“-OK THE QHOUKO OF aECOOHITIOK."—(1837) 
C0M>IENTARY. 

*' hold (he letters to be etem»l, on (he grotiod o( Recognition ; in 
the same way, the geatores made by tlie Hand ab^o are eternal; lieoce the 
* Shaking ‘ (of the Hand) that has been cited u * devoid of (he Probandum \— 
[i.a. it ■not non*eternal); hence that does not falsify our Premia”.— 
(1637) 

Qiu^ion If in so, and the Gestures of the Haitd, etc. are ciemal, 
how is it that iheeo are not cognised always t 
Anwtr (from the Opponent) 

TEXT (1638). 

" That these are hot afpeshekded alwats is due to the absekce 

OF THE InDICATOB, WhaT WOULD BE THE ‘ PBODUOEB ’ rKDEfc 
YOUR THEOEV 19 BEOAEDED BY IIS AS THE 

‘ Ihdioator —(1638) 

COMMENTARY. 

' These i.e. the Qest\uve>—* are not appreheiided niwayn ‘just ae, 
\uider your theory, tiie Gestures are not perceived always, because of the 
absence of the prcdunr, —so. \inder our view also, it is because of the nbeeace 
of the indicaior ; so that tits same explanation is a\*ailable for both of \i8.’— 
This ia wjtat the Opponent means.—{1638) 

The above argument it answered as follows i— 


TEXTS (1639.1640). 

It cakttot be eo; bo loko ab thb CAFACtiy is not obstructed, its 

COONITION SHOULD BE THEBE ALWAYS ; T» THE AESENOE 07 THE 
SAID CAPAOITY, IT SHOULD NEVER BE THEBE AT AXl- 
ThUS no ' INDIOATOBS ’ ABS FOSStBLB FOE THE 
OSSTU&SS. Ab REOAJtDS ' RBCOONITION ' 
ekdzoaTINO itemaliti/. that has 

BEEN ALREADY BEJEOTED. 

—(1039-2640) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are only two altemativos possible regarding the oapowty of the 
GeatureA which are held to be ‘ indicated ’ by certain indicators By their 
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aatuK («) they have the capacity ot bringing about cognitioiw—or (6) tliey 
dc not have this capacity. 

II they have the said capacity, then the OogniHon \wodncibJe by ilieae 
obould be there olwaye—at all tuneej becaune their nature, being I'temal, 
ccnld net be obatrncted by anj-thing { beoeus^e a thing to which (on acco\mt 
of iU Eteroality) no peculiariUee can be added, can never, for that reaaon. 
be obstructed. 

If, on the other hand, they do not have the capacity, then, in the ab^tewe 
of the capacity, the cognition prodiidbl© by them conid never be there. 
So where would be the uee of the Indicator 1 

For theee rooeons. it ia not posable for the Qeeturee. which ore held to 
be eternal, to heve any ' indicators If they ore non*eteraaJ, however, it is 
poeabie for a new character to be produced by the Indicotore, and hence 
in this COM, the presence of Indicatives woidd bo lopcal. 

It hae bean averted the^*' They are held to be eternal, like Letterw. 
on tbe ground of Recognition”.—The aciswer to that is—‘Ar ragarda 
Rteogniiio^ ate. etc.' lor tho proving of cternalily (the Probondum), Reeogni- 
Cion bOA been put forward as the Probana ; and this Recognition has been 
already rejected under tbe examination of the Permanence of Things {Chaptei 
vm).—11639-1640) 

It hoe been argued (under Text 1802 at aeg.) that—“The absence of 
having been cognised through Kegadoo, etc. etc.'*. 

The answer to that is os follow* 


TEXTS (1341-1343). 


It OAjraoT be btohi to deduob the pact of (Dhajtra behio otrrsujB 

THE HOUSE FROM THE FACT OF BIS ABSEKOE TH THE HOUSE, BECAUSE, 
TKBR9 BBINO A OHAKOB OF HIS RAVUTO DIED, THE LATTER FACT 13 
CaFaBLB of ahothee bxflahation also.—If it is tee absence 

OP THS living HAK in THE BOUSE THAT IS HBAMT TO BE THE BASIS OF 
THE PeBSUMPTIOB BBINOIHO ABOUT TEZ IDEA OF fTXS BBIKO OUTSIDE, 
—THIS AIBO CABNOT BE EIGHT ; AS THE ELBUSNT OF CEBTAIBTV 
WOULD BE T.A mm rO WHEN A MAK WITH OEDTKAET POWBES OF 
VISION DOES HOT SEE Choitra IH THE HOUSE, HE CAN HAVE NO 
CBBTAIN (llOGNraOH BBOARCrNO MS BEING 1641-1643) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Anothar axplanaiian ’ ;-^t ia poeeible lor CAoifro to be absent in the 
House, without being outside. 
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TLm Shows Ibe * Inooudusive * oharAcCor of the Baasoa piit forwsfd. 

It might ho argusd that—“what is put forw«^ as tho baaia of this 
^partieulaf matanco of Prosuxapiioa is ths ahsaooo of tho Uving Davadatta ia 
tho House,—not mere absence.** 

This cannot be right.—" Why 1 *’—Because the fact of DwdaUa being 
afive would still be doubtful. So that the Probans would be open to the 
defsei of being ' Boubtful—h^nee—Inadmissible 

The ground of uncertainty is stated—^ Tnan a man, tic. tic .'—as there 
are no VftMVR of Ascertaining the fact of OhaUra being alive, the ordinary 
man with ordinary powers of vision would always be uncertain about it.— 
(1641>1648) 


The following might be urged—"Even though the man with ordinary 
powers of vision could not have any means of perceiving the fact of Cha%tra 
being alive, yet Inference and the other means of cognition would be always 
available for him —This is what is urged in the following— 


TEXT (1644). 


“ The cshtadit? reqa&dC7& his sErao altte beuko OBiaiHSb throhoh 
THB TTord OB OTKEB Msams of COOOTTIOir ,—<csbtaihtt 
BBOABO nrO his AB8BHCE IK THE HOUSE SEIKO OBTilKBH 
THROUOH —PTTI VALIDITY WOULD BBtOSO 

TO THS PrSSUMFTIOK BASED UFOK TE£ 

NbqatiOK.”—(1644) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ TArouf A the Wori ’—i.e. when a ^rord uttered by him is heard, or when 
an ascetic engaged in austerities behind the wall saya that ‘ Ohaitra ie alive . 

‘ Throttgh f/ejattoa ^ a Means of Oogaitton.^n the shape of the 
absence of Perception and the other Means of OogaiUon,—^he certainty of 
Chaitea*8 absence in the house being obt^ned,—it becomes known that the 
absence In the house is of the Uvinf, Ohaitra :-tben due validity would 
^Xty rtg to this Preeumption as baaed upon Negation.—(1644) 


The answer to all this is as follows :— 

6 
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TEXTS (1646-1647). 

EVBN laBH, THE ABSENCE IN THB HOCSB 18 OOONISSD PROM THE PACT 
OP HIS NOT BEIKQ S8 BN THBOCOH TH» EyBS WHlOS SHOWS IBaT 

THB SAII> ABSENCE IN THB HOTJSB IS OOOHISED IHBOUOH AN 

Intebbntial ID^dicatt^-—Osb who is not »» the ftowe 

IS ALWAYS Olttetdc of U.—Ai IS POUND IN THB CASE OF 
THE MAN STANDINO IN THB COUBTYAED SBBN BY 
MEN AT THE OATB; THE Man tU house 

PEOVIBES THB TEEM WHERE THE PRO* 

BANDUM IS KNOWN TO BE ABSENT.— 

From all this it follows that 
THIS Presumption dobs not 
DIFFER FROM Jnfersncs, 

-(1645-1647) 

oommenta:ry- 

This ehowB that Prasuraption ia included under Iniftwnce. 

For iasunce, Chaitra is the SuTjjocft, tlio Minor Term Ub being outside 
is the Ftobandum j—' Being alive and yet not being in the houae' ia the 
Probana, oE tbs nature ©J an ‘ eflect ’‘the man atanding in the oourt- 
yaid ’ ia the Corroborative Inatence for aimilarity j—‘ the man in the house ' 
la Hho Oonoborative InatMce per diaaimilarity.— 

* Sadana' ia House. 

The Invariable Oonoomitanoe (the Kajor Pramias) ia indicated by the 
two Inatanoea. 

The Pfobana cannot be eaid to be ‘ inadmiaaible ’. Because abssnu in 
As Houss has been oogoiaed by ‘ the noii*perception ol what abould have 
been perceived, ii tl«re' j as for the man alivs. thia ia a^d to be aa- 

certained in accordance with the dootxinaa of the other party. In realiCy, 
the Probana is doubtjtd, aa there ia no Means for obtaining a certain cognition 
o< hia (ein^ dltte. 

“ But it haa been eaid that there are such moana aa the Word, etc.” 

In that case, if his being aUvs has been duly aecettoined by means of 
Word, etc., t h*n that is enough to prove hia sxistsnos outside what tlien ia 
there left to be dona by Presumption ? 

Thus, it is on the of the docWinfi* of the Opponent that we regard 
the Probana put forward by ns as ‘ admissible and through the Probaas 
it baa been proved that Presumption ia included under Inferenoe^—(1646- 
1647) 


ETid of Prsswnption~ 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Section (D). 

On ‘Neffatitm*. 

COMMENTARY. 

Ill regfttii to ‘ Neg&tion Author sets forth the following 

view's 

TEXT (1648). 

“In the <^a pb of av objeot whsrs the five Means op Coonition 
DO NOT PTOCnON POE THE OOUPBEHSNSIOK OP THE EZISTKNOE OP 

THAT OBJECT,—NbOATION IS THE ONLY MbAKS OT COQHITIOH.” 

KitmIbila: 5WofeK>art»4a— Negation, 1]. —(1648) 

COMMENT ARY- 

Acwrfing W M5m4nwcifaM, entities are of two kinds—Positive end 
Negative,—the former being charaoterised hy arfsMnce and the latter by 
fWT^^isimcA and they hold that every object hse two aspects—the esisteni 
and the mtxitient ; thus it being aeknowledged that the Object has these two 
aspects.—the exists and the «on-Mns*eni,—in the <aee of on o^sd —ia 
the nOD-exislent aspect of the object.-^ jiw Means of Oognitian, eodiog 
with ‘ Presumption do turf/unciwft,—for what 1—for the camprehwion o/ 
iM exUitnce of (hat o^*sc<,-i,e. for apprehending the arislani aspect of the 
object,—in the caee of such cognisable object, in the ahape of ite non-existent 
aspect.—' Negation' is tha only Means of Cc^ti€«L 

Tbis shows only ths object cognisaUe by this Means of Cognitioa, not the 
form of the Cognition itself.—(1648) 

Question What then is the form of this Cognition ? 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1649). 

“ What is reoabded to be ' Negation, a means of Cognitioh is 

THS NOS-TDNOTIONTNO OP PERCEPTION AND THE OTHBE MEANS OP 

COGHiaON ; THIS MAT CONSIST EITHHa IN ‘ THE NON-KODIPI* 
CATION OP THS SotH.’. OB IN THE COGNITION OF ANOlREE 

OBJECT.’'—Negation 11].—(1649) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is regarded to be ‘ Negation, a Means cf Cognition * is the non- 
functioning of Perception and the other Means of Cognition. 
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TJ» term ' pramirtobhava* m^y ht taken either aa tlie Genitiw— 
Taipttrxifa Oompeurd, or as tbe KdrmadfiAyaifa, 

some places the reading is * pramdiyi^ibhatn^ in wlucli tI^e menuiag 
of the Locative ending would be ‘ among Framfi^ea 'r—the angider number 
in 'pramOtii' being due to all Pnjmaruu being referred to as a cTom. 

Hius has declared (vmdec SiL 1. 1. 6)^* Negation 

cocaiats in the abeence of the Ueane of Cognition and it gives riee to the 
notion of a certain unseen object M ecfainf 

QueAton—** What is this non-funottoning (of the Keans of Cognition) t ” 

An^wr ' This mcy consist, etc. «<&'—TTiis^i.ei the non*fvu\ctioning 
of Pero^tion and the rest,^may be said to oonsiet in the Soul in a state 
of rest^ not becomiog modided into the form of tho cognition of tbs Jar 
or any such thing which may be meant to be denied it may consist 
in the cognition of the spot on the ground as devoid of the said Jar. eto. 
—(1649) 

Ot^scM’onIt is tbs absence of things that Is called * ^tAdto 
* Negation ’; bow than can it be an entity 7 Oert^oly the otssncs cannot 
be an entity, 

Anti^paticg this objeotion, the IfSmdmsafea proceeds to prove tliat 
Negation is an entity 


TEXT (IWO). 

*‘ThB ITEQATfOif (Ajsroos) OF TKINOS Z3 AFTESHBNDED WHEX tSEBB 
IS 350 AgmESBTrSlOtr OP ras lawas THESrSELVSS; A3«I> it 18 
DITCDBD 1730S& FOUB HBASS—* PREVIOOS 

NEQATIOIT’ A35D THE BEST.'’—{16S0) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the ' Negation of the Moans of Cognition ’ were not an entity, then, 
as a non-entity, it wooJd have no oapadty at all; so that there oould be 
no cognition or idea of it :-^or would tlMre be any division of Negation into 
tbs four kinds of ‘ Previous Negation ’ ajul so forth. And yet this is not so. 
Henos inasmuch aa the Idea of Negation oanoot be otherwise explained,— 
and aa ^ welhlmown fourfold division also of is cannot be otherwise 
accounted for,—Negation must be regarded as an entity. 

Some people hold that these two ' Preeumptioiu' afford the proof for 
Negation being an entity, 

Others however e^»laao that the eentenoe (in the Text) to the effect 
' It «» divided under /our Asade ’ embodies aa Iniereoce; and they formulate 
it as follows.—Negation is an entity.—because it is divided.—like the Jar 
and other things.—(L650) 

The following Teste proceed to show bow ' it is divided under four 
heads' 
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TEXTS (X651-1654). 

“ (1) ‘ That thb CirBJ> s hot m tbs Milk ’ is a oase off ' Previoos 
Negation *;—(2) ' Tkat the Milk is kot ih the Cited * is a 
CASE Off ‘Dsstbitotioh ' ;^(3)‘Thb Nou-BXisrENCB Off the 

HOE«B IN THE Cow* IS A OA8E OF ‘ MhTTAL NSOAIION’”.— 

[5AW«w?rt»fa>—N egation, 2-3].—Ik this last case, the Cow 

DOES KOT HAVE THE ffOEM OP THE 01SEE, AND HStfCE THIS NBOATTVfi 
CHAEACTBE BBLONOS TO IT BY ITeELf.*—(4) THB fflAT POETION 
Off THE Hare's heal, bsikq devoid of hardness and height, 
AND HENCE THEBE BEING NO HORNS TV THE HaEB,'-^IS IS A GASS 
OP Absolute Nboation [j^42o&svifn<i6c^NBGATiON, 4 ].~Zf there 
^^'EEE KO SUCH ENTITY AS ‘NEGATION* 01.ASSBD UNDER THESE 
SS^'EEAL HEADS Off ‘ FbEVIOITS NEGATION * AND THE REST,—THEN 
THERE COULD BE NO USAGE BASED UPON TKR DtPffEBENtlATION Off 
CAUSES AND EPffBOTS ”.—NEGATION, 7].—< 1651- 
1054) 

COMMENTARY, 

yVh»n ib rAlareoM U> tbs caiiM—SMh as Olay or Wlk,-^^eople hAv« the 
idoa of the effect—the J&r or the Curd nof htin^ i*^iTi~. thn is celled 
* Previous Negation If fMa * Previous Kegetion * were not ea entity, the 
product. Curd, would Alweys be there in the Milk. 

la the some wey, whan in reference to the Curdi there is the idee of the 
Milk bting no longer (here,^t is called ' Deetructioa If this Nation were 
sot an entity then the Milk would still be there in the Ovaxd. 

In reference to the Cow, there is the idea of its not being the Sorte \ 
tbie is called ‘ Mutual Negation ’• Because the Dow does sot have the form 
of the other,—the Horse—therefore this is called ‘Mutual Negation'. If 
fhia Mutual Negation were not on entity, than the Horse would be there in 
the Cow. 

‘VTliau the flat parts of the H&re’a l»ad ore ioond to be devoid of growth 
and hardness,—and entirely non*eastent in the form of Homs,—it ie called 
‘Abeolute Negation*.—Sven though here also, in so far as the nature 
of the things is concerned, we have a ease of ' Mutual Negation[Xba fiat 
Head not being the Hom^> yet, it has been cited as an example of ‘ Ahaolute 
Negation in accordance with the popular notioa of U. Xu commen parlance 
whenever ' Mutual Negation' ie spoken of, the two things are mentioned in 
the co-ordinated form—‘This is a QoMf, not a h^ree ’ i in the case of the 
negation of the Hare’s Horn, however, they do not say^' This is the Hare, 
not the Horn If ‘ absolute Negation * ware not au entity, then the Hare's 
Horn would be there. As says JCiMndrila [in 5Afofa*efirtito—Negation, 
2-4^' If Negation were not a of valid Oogniticn, then there would 

be Curd in the Milk,—Milk in the Curd,—tire Cloth in the Jar.—4be Horn 


This senteiMM is not a quotation the 
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in Use 3af»,— ft »nta6ne< in the Serth (md othar aubstancex.-^'OcrporeeUty 
in the Soulr^Odour in Wetor,—Xeete in FIre>-^tfid both Odour and Xiwite 
eJcng nith Colour, in Air,—Touch aud the other queUtiee ’ in 
Hore * flentieoce ’ eUkuds {or the end; * Corporeality ’ for eo^ch'^ those 
two ’^Odour Aod Taste—ftk>ng with Colour, would be there ia Au*find 
Colour, Toete end Odour, nloog with Touch would be there in Ak^a. 

Fiirtlier, there could be &o differentiation into Ceusee and £Secte in 
the tranMctions of the ordinary world,—if Negation did not exist in its 
va^ous foma of * Previous Negation ’ and the rest, For instance, one 
who wonte Curd, obtains Milk,—but one who wants Milk does not seek to 
obtain Curd; siZDilarly one who wonts the Cow does not secure tlie Horae ; 
nor does the man who wants the Horse secure the Cow. It is in this 
way that biisiueee i$ oairied on in the world .^1651-1654) 

The following might be urged—* Even if there is this fo\irfold cUvinion, 
liow does that moke Negation an entity 1 ’ 

The answer to ♦•.hia b as follows 

TEXT (1666). 

"These SBVBitAL kiuds (op NsoAtroir) oodxd sot appebtais to a 

KOR'KSTITy; HENCE NEQATIOS UI7ST EE REGARDED AS AK \ 

FOR 1S6TASCB, TBS ' NSGATZOS ’ OF THB SfftCl COSSIStS 
IS THE ‘PBESEHOE ’ 01 THE Ctoww.’’—[jSWotetdrfnfel?— 
HPOAtios, 8].—(1666) 

COMMElNTAKy. 

There con be oo division, of a ; as division always rests in 

entities.—Hence N$ffati«n must be on sn^tfy. 

'* What sort of an entity can it be T" 

Answer ' The Nepetffojv ^ Ae Effeeiy eu. «c.’—The Presenes of the 
Cause—Milk, for instance^^ what coostiCates the Negation of t)u Effect- 
Curd; and the Presence of the Effect—CXird—is what constitutes the Negation 
of the Cause—Milk. It is in this way that Negation is an entity.—(1666) 

The following Text seeks to prove, by means of Inference, that Negation 
is an entity 

TEXT (1666). 

" Or AOAro, Neoatioh may be ebqardbd as an eniity ,—wke the 

Cow, BTC,,—BEOAtraB IT IS APPREHENDED BY EXOLOarVB AND INOLF- 
STTE NOTIONS,—AND ALSO BEOAFSB IT IS CO^itobk." _ 

[5Afo>kat4fAho—N ioatton, 8j.—^1656) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Negation Is on entity this tbe statement of the Proposition; in 
support of this there are two Bessons: (1) * &eeauee it ie apprehended bp 
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«Ec 2 u«»tf» and indtmve nctione and ( 2 ) * it w co^ifiobU' i^' liJee 

iht C«W| ' is the Ootrohoretlve XoetAaee. 

01 these, the ‘ melueive Holioa * ie the Idee, in regard to all the four 
kinds of legation, that ' it is Negation ’the * exclusive notion ' ia in the 
form of the difierentiaUng idea as * Prewoua Nekton is not Deuruc^fon *. 

KwndtHa described thj^ kinds of N^ation:—Kl) tlte *Kon* 
modidcation of the Soul*,—-(2) 'the Oogoition of some other parrionJar 
ohjeot’,—as declared under Text 1649 (vhioh is a quotation from the 
5Ateitot>dftifec»-~K6gation, ll),^«nd (2) 'mere cessation (non-funeUoning) 
of all Means of Cognition', as described by him in this passage'That 
Oognition is regarded (by the Buddhist) as In/ermce tehich is brought about 
by the three-featured Prebans; but that Means of Cognition 71^011 consists 
iu not deinff brooght about (i.e. Negation) cannot stand in need of a Oauee ' — 
Kegation. 44). 

In regard to this tWrd kind of Negation, the following Text anticipates 
and answers an ebieorion 


TEXT (1657). 

'*Ip it SB A81L8D—‘ How CAN NBOAWOtT BE A iffiowe (» Farm) of 
Cogiiition Iouit aijswbe is—wsat sort os Object is it 
THAT 10 cognised BV rt 1 Just as tsb coohjsablb object la 
negaHvs. so shoitli) tss Meaits (or Form) of Coohition 
ALSO BB UUDBESTOOB TO BE.”— [Shldkovdliilut^ 

Negation, 46].—(1667) 

COMMENT ABV. 

The following point may be raised—How can ‘ Negation which 
^ouaifits in npn-appeorance of Perceptiofiy be a Means of Cognition ? 

The answer to this is—FArtt tort of Objtct it it that it cognised bg U1 
The rejoinder may be—" Wbat is cognised is nsgoiit** in charooter.” 

In that oase (our answer wo\Ud be that), the Means of Cognition also 
should be understood to be of the same nature as the Object eognittd i why 
then should it be asked—how Negation can be a Means of Cognition f— 
Certainly it cannot be denied that the Meant can be of the same natnre as 
the O^'eet.—(1667) 

Question .-^yegation may be a Means of Cognition; but why should it 
be difierent from Perception and the rest 1 
Antwr .*— 
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TEXTS (1638-1659). 

**T&a negation the Mea^ of Cognition must be i3iFfSRE)?T FBau 
PaBCBBTIOlt A^D TH5 BEST>—BSCAVBB IT IS SPOKEH OF BT THE 
NA 2 CB ‘ Kboatioi9 \-~lieb TEE ntgoiton of oognUabU things.^ 

Oft THE KBOAHOSI (of THINOE) ATUST BE COOKI9BP 
TBSOOQH a &15A27S ^VlUOH IS OF TUB SAME I^ATCTKE AS 
rr&BLF>—BSOAirss rr is sousthiko ooGtaSASLB,— 

JTJST LIKE THE POSJUVE ENTITy. POft 
THESE ftSASOKS, THIS MBAIIS OP COG^TI. 

TIOtr MUST ft£ OF A NATU&B PIPFBft- 
BHT FROM THE pOSilive."^ 

[Shlckavdrtika—HaQATlov. 

54^j._( 1658.1659) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tb« * K^gatioii of Peroepcioa And the other Meena of Cognitioa ’ rauat 
be regarded as a Afeane oj Cognition difierent from Ferceptioa and tbe rest,— 
beoauae it ia spoken of by t)ie name ‘legation —jast like the negation of 
oognioable things. 

Or, the cogziisable object namsd * legation' may be the sabjeot {Minor 
Tarm),~^ihe Probandom regarding it being that ‘ it is cogciSAble throngh 
a Means of CogMtion of the same nature as itself * j—* because it is a cognisable 
object' is the Probaoe ^>-the cognisable object called ‘positive’ is the 
Corroborative Instanoe. F^om this it follows that the Mtane of Cfogniiion 
which is of tbs ssjue nature as the cognisable ' negation ’ most be distinct 
from Perception anrf the rest which are potirive in character.—.(1658.1669) 

The ^>0 ve arguments (of Ktimdfila, in supped of * legation ’ as a distinct 
Means of Cognision) are answered in the following— 


TEXT (1660). 

AB bboards THESE AftQVUBlTtS—TBB ' MOUlPlCAnOK ' OF THE GTafttrAL 
BHTlTy (SOtTL) WAft BBBH BEJBOTED AUtBADY ; THE EEISTBNOE 
OF THE COVTRABV OF EUOH A ‘ KODIFIOATIO}T ’ OAK. 

HOT SB OCCASIONAL,—(1660) 

COMMENTARY. 

This shows the ‘ impossibility' cf the first dsdnition. of l^egation as 
* the aoa*modifioation of the Soul' (see Test 1649). What is meant is as 
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follows:—By the prooees of Prechiaioii, ‘non-modificoCion’ is aomotliing 
• eoutrary to modificfttaoo.' {it ia this, as appearing at oericun times, that is 
meant to be the characteristio featuxe of ‘ NegationIf it were not this 
ocftwionof 'aon-modiflcaKon’ that is meant by the procees of Pfeclnaon^ 
then the thing defined would be tliere at all times.—Such' non-modifioation ’ 
is not possible in the case of the So\d j as the possibility of any modification 
of an eternal entity has been already rejected. Under the olrcumstanoes, 
how could there be any bseis for what is only the oontrsfy of that 
Modification by the process of Treciusion ? 

The ' so«i»‘entity’, meant liers ie the which is qualified by 

the adjective ‘ niiya', ‘eternal Or, the compound ' ntfyacotfw’ may be 
expounded as ‘ that of which, the sattva, existence, is niiya eternal *; that is, 
alomak 

‘ Tho mUnea of Ote conirory of mch medication ’ Ao contrary of 
modification' is nofwju»d\d«o<ionthis cannot be occasional-, it must be 
eternal; as always of one and the same form, the Soul is one only.— 

(1660) 

The following ought be urged—“ Uon-modification is not of the nature of 
‘ something contrary to modification % it ia only of the nature of the ‘ absence 
of modification ’; so that the definition cannot be impotsm ”. 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (1661). 

If what is MFA1T1? BY ‘ mom-modificawok ' IS oshv TE£ obcencc of 
modification, aS the shtity concsbsbd 19 etfbwal, 

THIS 9HOTJU> BE UWDEESTOOD TO BE THERE AT Ali 
TIMES, AS n ITBVSB OBA9BS.—<1661) 

OOMMENTABY. 

- TatpTOiiioipamdtrdtmSTat ’ is modificationPraHkfepa' is deoial, 
absence «d«*’ is only j-that whioh has this absence of modification 

e- the ' non-modificatiou ’ ia the form of' abesnoe of mo^ca- 
tions '-should be aiways of one and the same formj as there can be no 
modification of the Soul—(1861) 

la the following Taos, the possibility of ‘ non-modifleation ‘ is teien for 
granted, and then it is shown that ths definitioa is too wide t— 
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TEXTS (1662-1664), 

Oft, THERH MAY BB ' NOBT^MOWPIOATtOJ^ ’ OF TEE SOFL. E%'EX SO, 
THE DEFCHmOK 13 WltOKG. BRCAFSB IN TKS 3TATS OF SLBBP, 
SWOON AND TBB LIKE, E7EH THOUGH THIS (HOH^MODIFICATION OF 
SOra>) 13 THEBE, THE OBJECTS (OF COGNITION) ARE THERE.—If 
TS 8N, THE ' HON-MODIFICAIION OF THE SotJL' B8 H8LD TO BE IN 
REFERENCE TO THE JaE AND OTHER TEINOS, ON THE GBOtTND TILAT 
WHEN THERE ABE OTHER OOONITXONS, THE PtAOB CONCERNED IE 
SEEN TO BE DB70TD OF THOSE THINGS,—THEN, EVEN BY THIS EXPLANA¬ 
TION, WHAT MORE HAS BEEN SAID IN ADDITION TO WHAT T8 SAID XN 
THB SECOND DBPINinOK (OF NFOAnOH) THAT BAS BEEN SHOGESTED, 
—IN VIEW WHEBBOF THE TWO DBftNlTIONS HATB BEEN PUT FORWARD 
AS ALTERNATIVES 1—(1662-1664) 

OOMMENTATIY. 

‘ Wrmg ’—Too wido. 

* jSwooTt and 6^ Ukt ' And the like * ie meent to iodude tboso coiidl- 
tions where there ^ interception, or the thing ie behind one's back. 

‘.^een though Ai4 U i.A even though the Soul is there, not> 

modi fi ed into the form of the Oogiution of the Jar other thmge. 

(Says the Oppooeat)—** Even tlxnigh cogcition other then those 
baeed on real objecta are there, this i» oognition of the place as devoid of the 
Jar and such real aabstancos,—and it ie this that is meant hr ‘ noo-xnodifica* 
tion ’; as the Soul (under the states) is not modified into the form of the 
cognition of the Jar. etc. t^nd thus this precludes the caeee of sleep, swoon 
and the like]. —‘ Ta»ya * stands for the 8oul.—^ Asau' stands for non-modi/i’ 
colfcn 

If this is what ie meant (b^ the first definition), then there would be 
nothing said (in the first definition) which differentiated this definition from 
the Beooi>d definitioD (put forward in TaiS 1649) to the e^ct chat 'KegaCioD 
» the cognition of some other object ’; eo Chat the putting forward of two 
alternative views would he useless,^ 1662-1664} 

The following T«xt points out the defeot in the eeoond definition of 
(put forwerd under Teat 1649) 

TEXT (1866). 

If the second ZIND op * NBOATXON ’ wees admitted, THHN, WHBN THB 

' OOGNTZTON OF SOME OTHER THING * WODXD COUE ARODT, TSBRB 
WOULD BE ‘ NEGATION ’ OF ETEEYTHINO ELSS,—BVEN THAT 
WHICH 18 NOT PERCEPTIBLE.—<1665) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Even thai, eic. eSc.i.e. things removed in Cima, place and nature. 
'Second kind <ff Ne^ation'^d.t. that in the form of ‘the cognition of 
semethmg elee '.—( 1666 ) 
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TEXT (1666), 

What is cognised through the said coosmos op somh other thing, 

in THE SHAPE OP THE PIAGE DEVOID OF THE THTNG IN QUESTION, 

IS THE NOM-EXISTE)IOR OF OHEY THAT IvmCH IS AS OAPABLE OF 
BEING COGNISED AS THE OTHER THINO COOSISBD,—WHEN 
OTHER CAUSES ARE PERSENT TP THIS IS WHAT 
IS MEANT [then THE ANSWER IS AS IN THE 
FOLLOWING TtXt\ —(1686) 

C0W6l£NTARY. 

The following might be urged—“ What w© meen to prow ia luH the 
non'exietence of all that ia not perceived ; iiia the aon'eniatenoe of only that 
which is aa capeble of being cogaiaed as the place devoid ef Ae Jar and other 
thinge,~~i-v. that only which would be peroeptibl© if it were there. 

^ Through the cegniHon oj some other iWnpi.e. on the cognition of tAe 
place devoid ^ lAs Jof and other SAinpe.'*—( 1666 ) 

The answer to the above ia as follows 


TEXTS (1667-1670). 

[Under the ciRCUMBTANCBd] the ' hon*sxistencb ’ should be said 
TO be OP ONLY THAT PERCEPTION WHIGS ENV18AQES THE PBB- 
CEFTIBLE OBJECT,—NOT OF OTMEBS; AS THAT WOULD BE FALSE.— 

How TOO IS IT KNOWN THAT the cogniiicn of iht other has comb 
about, whsn cognitions thsuselvbs are not perceptible I 
If it 19 KNOWN THROUGH PRESUMPTION, THAT TOO IS OP THE NATURE 
OP Cognition,— sow then is it itself ooonissd 1 Ip another 
Presumption is suggested, then there is an infinite reorebs.— 

If the ‘ NEGATION OF OOQNITIOS ' M AN ENTITY, THE ‘ NEGATION 
OF THE COGNISED OBJECT ' ALSO SHOULD BE THE SAME. UNDSR 
THE OIRCUMSTANOES WHY DO YOU NOT INCLUDE ' NEGATION* UNDER 

' Perception ' itssu 1—(1667-1670) 

COMMENTAEY. 

‘ Shakyadarehana ’ ia that thing the Perception of whioh ia poaaible, i.e. 
what is pereepiihU. ‘ ItM ’ le form, figurebeno© whet is meant la that 
Perception whioh enviaagee the perceptible thing, 

• i^ot of othert ’—i.e. of Inference and the rest; becauae what la oogideed 
throngh theee ia im^oepitble ; end the absence of thsee ia not followed by 
the absence or negatacm of thing* removed ia time, j^ace and nature; ao that 
the abaenoe or negation of theae would be falae (if brought forward as bringing 
About the Negation of theae things). Hence there would be no aenae in 
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adding tha bum * and tUa r«$t ’ in tha phrwe ' nation of Perception and 
the rtai'. 

Further, if ’ the cognition of e thing other than that ’ vere definite and 
oertain,—then it moat be adxnitted that it provee the absence of the counten * 
entity. OtherNirise, if tlie Kegation wore proved as merely exUiin^, then 
it would mean that the negation in ^ueetion has become c^oiaed by all 
men, through the said ' cognitioa of the other thing ’ appearing in any one 
person only. In that oaae, how could the Mbnamsaka, who regard^t Oogui* 
tion as imperceptible, become cogmsanC of that * Cognitioa of another 
thing ’ I—He would never be able to oogniee it. 

' If i%rou 0 ^ PtemunpHoH' it is oogmeed ’•^this has to be construed 
hare, from the Context^ has been asserted in the statement' As there 
can be no idea of the objeot that is not oogoised, the cognition of the thing 
is inferred from the inferential indicative in the shape of tbs Idea of the 
thing' ;->diere the term. ‘ inferential indicative ’ st^uls for PrtauTTipUan 
and ' eoffnitian of the Ain^' means that cognition which can be explained 
otherwise than on the basis of the said Presumption •,—* v^erred' stands for 
d^nitely coffnind. 

la that ceae» as this Preeiunptaon also would be a Cognition.-^t has 
to be explained how it Is itself cognised. 

If the answer be that " it xs cognised through another Px'Stfnmptiou 
then, there would be an iufinite regress. 

Then again, if tlta idea of Negation being an eniity is admitted, then, 
just as the ' negation of the Means of CogoitiOQ' is an entity, the ' nega¬ 
tion of the object cognised * also should be an entity; and in that oese, 
being an entity, why cannot Negation be regarded as cognised through 
Perception itself 1 In that oase there would be no need for postulating a 
diacinct M e a na of Oogmtion for the Cognition of Negation.^ 1667-16T0) 

The following Text supports the same idea of Negation being included 
under Pwception 

TEXT (1672). 

The ‘Nmation op the epfeot ' ooi^sJ$ts tu the presence of the 

Cause ; and this latter IS OF a nature distinot ?bok the 
OTHER, AND IS APPREHENDED BY PERCEPTION 
ITSELP.—(1671) 

COML£ENTARY. 

It has been declared {by Kurnariia himself, seo Text 1656 above) that 

* The Negation of the effect consists tn the preeeooe of the Cause ’; and this 
' presence of the Cause ’ is of a nature-oharaotar—distinct from the £Seot; 
and it is apprehended by Perception itself; so »W what other espeot of 

* Negation' is left to be cognised, for the sake of which Negation would be 
a dietinct Means of Cognition 7 
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This argument be fccmukted as follows one Means of 
Oogiutioa has no cogoieable object other than that of another Means of 
Cognition, then it cannot be a disdnot Means of Cognition; a «even4^ 
Means of Cognition.—'Negation ’ has no cognisable objeot apart from what 
is cognised by Perception; hence the assumption of such a distinct Means 
of CogniUon wouM be failing in the fulfUment of the wider oondition^(l67]) 

The Opponent urges the ' inadmissibility ’ of the Keason adduced in this 
Argument— 


TEXTS (1678-1673). 

“ A3 A HATTBR OF PACT, IN TKB CASE OP BVERYTHTNO WHICH IS ALWAYS 

th its owk form, and wm-exiHerU in the foru of other 

'naNOS,—IT IS ONLY A CERTAIN ASPECT THAT IS COGNISED 
THROtTOH CERTAIN MbANS AT CERTAIN TIMES ; AND XT IS 
ONLY WHEN THE SSUfCnt (FOSITIVR) ASPECT IS TO RE 
GOONISBD THAT PERCEPTION AND THE REST COME 
IN ; AND WTCBN THE nOn-iXitiefU (NS6ATIFB) 

ASPECT 19 TO BS APPRXHENDBD, THE 
OPERATION OF THE ‘NON.APPEAR- 

ANC* OP Perception and the 
rest' (i.e. ‘Nboation') 

COMES IN.’'— 

(1672-1673) 

OQMMEKTA&Y. 

“ There would have been ne objeot left to be cognised by Ne^atim if 
objects had only one aspect; as a matter of laot, however, objeota have two 
aspeots—Asy are Mtent (positive) is their own form, and lum-asiMnt 
(negative) in the form of oiheg things; there thus being two espeota of every 
objecst, there ie only a certain aapeot of it that is cognised through a csertain 
Means,—«U aspects are not cognised by ail Means of Cognition. 

“This same idea is farther explained—' It « only the PosiUvt aepeci. 

etc. efts, ’—men the PoeiUve aspect of the Object is apprehended, then 
there ie the operation of the five Means of Oogoidon, Perception and the 
rest,—and not of legation; when however it ia the Ifegative aspeob that is 
meant to be apprehendai, then there is operation of the ‘ noo-appearanoe of 
Perception, etc.’,—i.a of ‘ Negation’-”—(1672-1678) 

Our Eeaaon would have been ' medmiesible ’ if one and the same thing 
had both (pontive and negative) charaoters; ae a mMt« of fact however 
the presence of two character in the same object is incongruous.—This is 
wbat is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (1674). 

It is tee form {mpecf) 0 / iht Thing iiselj TEAT IS held to be ‘ DIF- 

FBHEKTIATED ’ ; ITIS IK THAT SAME FORM THAT IT EXISTS» AHD 
IT IS IK THIS FORM THAT IT 18 TBROErVRD.—{1674) 

COMMENTABY. 

When the thlog is ‘ dlfierenCiated ’ from another thing, it is oot fn Any 
other form; in fact it is differeatiAted in iis own form ; hence it is the fonn 
of tAe thing it6eif which is spprehesided as diBcrcntiAted from the other thing j 
as It rmaias i& its own form. That form in which it is differeatiated,-^ia 
that form, the Thing is always exUiont, never non*<xi9tonA This thing is 
peroeiyed in the form in which it> is difierentdated from other things; ec that 
there ie eo apprehension of any second form or aapeot of that thing.—(I674)> 

It has thus been shown tiiat the postulating of the two forms (aspects) 
of th>r>gB ie incompatible with Perception; the following Texts show that it 
is incompatible with Inference 

TEXTS (167b-I677). 

WXaT is OaTABLE 0? EPFBOTIVE AOTIOM 19 TO BE ' OXISTEKT — 

OTHER THAK THAT TS SAID TO BE ‘ KOK-BJCISTEST ' ; THE TWO OAK- 
NOT EXIST TOOBTHBB EK THE SAME SUBSTRATUM, AS THEY AJ)S OON- 
TRADICTORy, —" BiTT THE SAME TUKO MAY BE CopobU OF THAT 
STFEOTtVB AOnON WRIOH IT CAK ITSELF ACOOVPLISB, BUT IKCAFaBLE 
OP ANOTHER (EFFECTIVE ACTION) It IS FOR THIS REASON THAT 
THE DUAL CHARACTER OAH NEVER SUBSIST IN ANY SENOLE THINQ. IF 
IT IS SOMETHIKQ ELBE THAT IS REOaRDED AS ‘ INOAPABLE ’ OF THE 
OTHER aOTIOK,—THBK THERE ARE TWO THINOS ; AND THE DUAL 
CHARAOTER DOBS KOT BELONG TO ONE AND THE SAME THINO.^ 

(1675-1677) 

COMMENTARY. 

(A) That which is capable of efiective action is 'existent’,—for 
example that aspect of ^ thing which is regarded as ' existent ’ .‘'••aad 
what is bald to be * noa*existent ’ is not capable of effective action ■,—heuco 
thie is a Reason, based upon the nature of 

(B) Things that are mutually conCradictcry can never coe^t in the eame 
thing,—e.g. Light and Shade, or Heat and Cold.—tbs artsfent and non- 
ariifent aspects are mutually contradictory;—eo the idea that they coexist 
is coabary to a universal prcpoelticn. 

The Opponent urges the objectioii that the Reason adduced is * inad* 
missible" 7Ae earns things etc. «t&—That is to say. one and the same 
thing ie eapabU of the efieotive action which can be accomplished by Itself, 
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ftnd also incapable of thai effective action which be aecctnplia^d by 
otbere ; iies^ the Probaaa based upon tbe capobiiity for a^«a%t« action can* 
not be admissible; because the thing is not admitted as capable of ^toient 
action, in regard to such aoUoa as can be accompUshsd by others. Kor 
is there any contradiction betxeeen ' eszstence * a nd * non*exiBtenceas tbe 
two are in roteronee to distinct espects of the thing; for instance, tbe 
thing ie called * existent ’ in reference to such efisetive action as can be acconx* 
plished by itself, and that same thing—not another—is called 'non'esisteat in 
reference to such action as can be accomplished by others ; thsre would have 
been * contradiction ’ if it bad been caUed ' non*esistent' also in reference 
to the action aooomplisbod by itself.'* 

Tbe answer to this is as follows—‘ a mtater of faO, etc. etc,’ That 
eetxao thing which is * capable ’ of the action that can be accomplished by 
itself. Is * incapable' of that which can be socomplisbed by others .'—and it is 
not any other thing. Things do not differ through difference in their rela* 
tivee or through difference in words because tbe ♦i»ir>g ig impartite. 

* Tat * stands for * tacrridt % ' for these reasons — For ihcee reasons, tbe 
dual ebaraeier can never belong to the same thing. 

U it be held that—*' the aspect that is incapable of such action as can 
be accomptisbed by others is different from that which is capable of effective 
action This is what is introduced by tbe words ‘ If it i$ eomeAtnff else, 
etc. etc.'. 

The answer to this is that there are two iAings;—that which is 
capable of efiective action is one thing, that which is incapable is the 
second thing; so that in saying what you have said, you have asserted the 
existence of jwo and not tbe dual aspect of one and the same thing.— 
<1676-1677) 

Tbe following tost points out defects in the third definition of' Negation ' 
put forward—that it consists merely in tbs oiesRce of ileam of Oofrtition. 


TEXT (1678). 

The ldba of ‘ Neoaticw ’ BEma ah BSTinc havihg bbsh fbbtiously 
aoobftbd, why is it dbscbibed to bb feaiurdeee ?—(1678) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Prsvtouefy ace^led *—^n the aasertion that ' Negation consists in the 
non-modification of the Soul or in the cognition of eoroething else* 
(Text 1649). 

'Featureleee ’.—It has been asserted (by Kwndrila, see under Text 1667)- 
that—'* Just as the cognisable Object U negative, so should the Means of 
cogmtion also be undewtood to be ; from which it is clear that the Means 
or Form of Cognition ecnsistd In the apprehension of the Object; hence It 
cannot be right to attribute the character of ‘ Means or Fotto of Cognition ’ 
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to what is ^tirsly fsAtUMWse j this is what is meant: and this sjuno idea is 
going to be putiorward again (in the following 2''ea<)<^lC73) 

This idea is further explained— 


TEXT (1679). 

ThB OBJElTT TRAT IS TBATHmSLBSS BBJKO DEVOU) OF THB FOB&I OP 

CooEmoiT, OA27HOT it A Meons or Form of Cognition as this 
IS ALWAYS OP THB NATOICB OF Coffnition.^{i&79) 

COMM£SKTABY. 

* This '—4.6. Means or Form o£ CogDition. 

That wbioh is not of the nature of the cogoitioQ of things cannot be a 
' Means or Form of Cognition \~a.g. ^ Jar and sneh thingsand JTegotion 
ie devoid of tho nature of the cognition of thingshence tharo is non* 
apprehantton of the wider chwacter (which must mean the absence of tlie 
loss wide character).—^1679) 

The following might be urged :—The Eye and the other organs are not 
of the catura of the cognition of things,—end yet, as serve as causes 
bringing about the cognition of things, they ue call e d * Ueans of Cognition ’; 
the same would be the case with ‘ Negation' also so that the Beoaon adduced 
IS not Snu {lacoQoluaTe} 

This is the argument anticipated end answered in the following— 


TEXT (leao). 

Ip rr IS ohobd that—“ Neqatios is a jtfeans of CogniHon bboaitse— 
USE THE Eye, btq.— rr sbevbs as thb cactsb of Coq}tihoh ”, 

—TBBir (OTO AS8WSB 18 THAT) WHAT IS EttnESLY 
FBAT17HSLB83 OAH KBVBE SEBVS AS THE 
(^AtrSB OP AHTTHmO.—(1680) 

COMMENTAJIY. 

It is not right to make assumptions on tbs ba^s of the figurative idea 
of being the ‘ cause of cognition ’; because what is entirely featureless aud 
hence devoid of all capacity, cannot be rightly regarded ee a Cause. If it 
were so regarded, it would cease to be fsaiureiess ; and further, as what is 
featureless cannot be apeoUlly related to any particular time or place, if a 
cogzutiofi were brought about by it, it would never cease at alb—(lOgO) 
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TEXTS (1681-1683). 

Then again, bbxhg devoid oi the fork 07 CooNinoN, sow would 
TRE ‘ Negation ’ be apprehended !—If it were held to be 

APPREHENDED BY THE ABSENCE—I.B. NEGATION—OF THE COGNITION 
REIATINO TO IT,—THEN THEBE WOIJXD BE NO END {TO THE AS8IT1CP* 

TioK 07 stroH Negations).— Ip, then, the nor*ehi8tbnob of tbe 
Co^ition WERE APPESHENDBD TmOUOH AB9EN0E OP THE 

cognietd and tee non*ezi8tencs 07 the coffnU^ ihmff 

WERE APPREHENDED THROITGH TEE abMfUX of TREKX 

WOOED BE KUTTTAL INTBRDEPBNDENOE.—HeNOB TO 7A0T IS THAT 
WHAT IS TAB Peruption 07 ONE THINO IS CAl2JBt> THE NOn-pCTCAptwn 
07 ANOTHER AND TFB .SATO PerCfpiWi COKES ABOUT BY ITSELF, 
BEOADSE BY ITS VERY NATURE IT 3 not-dork (SBLF-LUKJNOUS).— 

(1681-1683) 

OOaOfENTABY- 

Tlteo ftgRiru what is itaelf not krunon caanot bring aboDt the Cognition 
of anything aUa;—if it did, it w<Htld lead to absurdities; this has beta already 
esjtlaioed; so it has to be explained in what way ' Negation ’ itealf is known. 
It cannot be cognised by Itself; as if It were ao, then the nspojfon, or absence, 
of the object also would be cognised by itself, and there would be no need 
for postulating a Ueaos ol Cognition in tha shape of 'Negation'; as this is 
meant only (or tbe purpoee of bringing about the cognition of the notion 
of (he otjec*,—end this negation of the object will have been Oogoieed by 
itself, like the nogaiUm of (he Aieant of Copnifiork—Nor ean it be regarded as 
cognieod by its own Cognition, because, tx Tiypotfuoi, it la * devoid of the 
fotcn of Cognition *bow then could it be oogmsed by its own Oogoitloa 1 
It ia only what ie of tho nature of Cognition tiiat ca^ be eo cognised. 

It ZDXght be argued that it could be known from another negation of tbe 
Means of Cognition be(^g upon itself.—But then there ariaes the question 
—how is this latter Negation known f—If it were held to be due to yet 
another Negation,—then there would be an indnite regroas. This has been 
thus declared ' Otherwise the n«i.exiBtence of the Object is known 
through Non-apprehensioQ, and tbe non.existance of the Apprehension is 
known by another NoA*apprehension ; so there ia an infinite regress 

la order to avoid this Infinite Eegraas, it may be held that the Cognition 
of ia due to tbe absence (Negation) of tbe Object.—But in that oaee 

tharo ia mutual interdependence. For instaooe, the Negation of the Jlfeanr 
of Cognition is oognised through the cognition of the Negation of tbe O^ut, 
a nd the miegation of the Obsoti is cognised through the Cognition of tha 
negation of the 3f eons of Cognition ; thus tbe defect of mutual interdependence 

ia qmte blear._Thus you are reduced to tltat condition where the thmst of 

t he Javelin throws out the Eye*ball! 

From ali this it foDows that the Non-oppreAeneton of one thing cwnsista 
only in the appreUntion of another thing,—and * Negation ’ need not be a 
Means of Cognition different from Percepiion. 

6 
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The tollowiag might be urged Bdw u thet appr^Ji^ntion 0 / one 
ihififf loiowa ! Whftt hfts been urged egeinet the Oogmtion of Nef/oidcn vould 
epply tc thet elso 

The acever to this is that^* the eaid Perception, etc. etc. ’—That ie, the 
Ferc^Uoa of the one becomes oognieed hy 40t through any* 

thirtg eise i hence in this cnee there ie no Inihute Kegwa.—“ Why 1 
Because, 6y iM eery Ra<ur6,^4n ite own fom,-^ ie net-dark,^i.t. it is of the 
nature cf Light (which ie seU*lvuainous).*>-Nor would cognition through mere 
pruenee lead to iaoongrvdties, as nothing else (except Cognition) is of the 
nature of light (i.e. aelf-)ummous).^l6Sl-l683) 

Question :—** Why should there he this hostility towards the appre. 
hention of Cognition through something else I ** 

Aneruer 


TEXTS (16S4-1686}. 

As A UACTBB 07 FACT, THB APFRSHSVSIOB OF OOOVlTIOtr THE0I7OH 
SOHSTCCOTO EL8B IS KOT POSSIBLE IN ANTWaE,—BITHUB (a) tSaOUQS 
THE iNTEBBimAl ISDIOATXVB>—OB (6) THBOTOH AKOTHEB OOOKI* 

TioN (Pbbcephon),—OR (c) wcaoBOK PEXsiTMPnoN-—T here beino 

A T0S5IB1LZT7 OF OBJECTIONS BBINO BA18BP AQamST AIL TR&SB 
THREE, THEBE WOULD BE SEVERAL IkTINITS KsOBSSSES CRSSPIKQ 
IN FOB EOU.-HTT must BE ADMITTED THEBBPOES TEAT] AS AKONO 
THZNOS EQUALLY CaPaBIE OF ESINO Af PRBSSNDSD, TEE APFEB* 
SENSION OF ONE LEADS TC THE DEFINITB COOirmOK THAT TEE 

OTBEBS ABS wn-ezietent .—(lOda-lSfid) 

(X)a£EtfEia‘ART. 

(1) Some people hold that Cognition is cognisable throiigh the Inferential 
rodioative ,‘^thiB Inferential Indicative being either in the form cf the idea 
of a thing, or in that of an Action, or in that oi a thing perceptible by the 
senses, or some manifest objeot, go forth. 

(S) Others hold that Cognition is perceived through another Oogoitioa,— 
and not Belf*oognised.—because the operation of anything upon itaeli involves 
an inoongmity. 

(9) Others again bold that it is cognised through Presumption based 
upon the iuexpUoability (otherwise) of what is duly known; i.e. the idea of 
a thing being knenon would be inexplicable if ^e Oognition of the *Hng were 
not there, the Cognition Iteelf being by its nature dvU (non'intelligent, duk). 
Thus these three theories have been put forward. 

Now tiiere being a possibility of objections being brought up against 
each of theee three theories—relating to the Inferential In^cative and the rest, 
—'Such as—‘How is the Inferential Indicative itself known ?and so forth, 
—there viU be several Infinite Begreeaee creeping ini—Jov instance, the 
Inferential Indicative and the rest could not be cognised until Cognition 
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i» cognised ; hence ite cognitaon should be sought for from somewhere else ■, 
—for thst slso, it would be necessary to have recourse to soother la* 
ferential Indicative and to forth. This seme ptocees being urged againsc 
each of the three theories,—there would be an eodlees Infinite R^reea. 

From all this, the right concluaioa would he that the apprehension of 
one thing brings about the Cognition of the non*esstanc8 of other things,—< 
When one has to deny the time and place of things, the negaticn 
{denial) ie made of the perceptible Owngs themselvee, se it is theee latter 
that etand on the same footing aa the that has been apprehended; it 
beiAg Impossible to den; any^ng elee. If someness were denied, then all 
would be donied,—^ baa been soen before; because all thinge become 
inoluded under ‘what is ootr^that thing—which is apprehended ^iccording 

to the principle that ‘ what ia not the seme as one thing is another thing 
{1684-1686) 

Qusstton.'— 


TEXT (1687). 

“ What is that one thwo oh the oooirmoit whemop the sky is 
cootfiSBD AS mooR*2css ? How TOO IS THS absence op 
AU, SotTKD COOltlSED AKYWHSE5 ? ”—(1667) , 

COMMENTARY. 

[8aye the Opponent^^'* When a man notices the absence of tiie Moon 
in the ShUeha, there is no apprehension of any one thing, by virtue of winch 
it could he said that trean tbs apprehention of that one thing followa the 
apprehension of ihe non-existence of oAer things; specially as there is no 
such real thing as Akaeha which could be apprehended as devoid of the 
Moon. Even that ^hdsha which others have poetclated as something real 
is beyond the reach of the eensee.—Then again, when at a certain place the 
absence of sound ie noticed,—from the apprehension of what one thing doee 
that follow ?—It cannot be urged that It follows from the appreheosioiL of 
the spot on the ground concerned; because the ground ie not equal to the 
Sound as regards ite perceptibility,—because the ground is visible, while 
the Sound ie audible what are meant to be mutually related in the 

present context are thinge that etand on the same footing regarding their 
perceptibility.—This ie from the aeateticn that * one thing is other than, 

the other when both are related to the eame cognition and yet are not depend¬ 
ent upon one another '.—Nor can the cognition in queetion he said to proceed 
fr om the apprehension of Time; because there is no such category as ‘ Time ’ 
apart from the other oategories, whoee apprehension could be there. The 
Time tbatie accepted by the other party is also something beyond the eenses 
—(1687) 


The answer to the above is as follows 
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TEXTS (1688-1689). 

As i. or PaOT (all that n rSBCBIVED is) THE Mas3 of Light 

and Shoddy which the: obse&tzr bsoabls as ‘ Aka^a '; aKYIHinq 

APAM raOM THAT HAS KO EXISTSNOE ; MOB IB IT PEECBTVBD.^In 
TEA CASH or ohHince of oU Sounds ALSO, ITS COCMITIOM 
Q D'OB TO THE trOK-PEBCSPTIOM OP ITS SPrSOT ; AMD 
THIS MON*PBBCEPTIOir IB OOGMIBED ULTIMATELY 
THBOUOa THE SELS-COOITITIOS OP OTHEB 

CdQViTiotts. —(1688'166d) 

COMMEHTARY, 

' Of liU maA» of Light and Shadt * cn the perception of ’ 

thjA sAcoe^mMs of Light and Shede^s regordod by the observer an 
‘ AkdiJid aothmg apert from that. For instance, during the d^y or nigJit, 
the man perceivee the ' Akdoha ’ to be ‘ like aapphiio ’ or ‘ like the C^ond': 
end for the other party, the Ahdolut hee neither colour nor shape. 

' AnytJiingapanfrom lAai 'that is, anythi:^ like the Akdsha postulated 
by the other party has no esfstcnco apart from the said Mass of Light and 
Shade ; ariA ){it does exist, it is not perceptible by the senses. 

As regards the absence of all sounds also, it is cognised through the non* 
apprehension o£ its effect io. the shape of A*tdilorp Cognition ; and tlus non* 
apprehonsion is cognieod through the apprehension of the Vtsuai and other 
Cognitioos; so that hare alao there is tbe oppreAsnsion of one thing, in the 
eliape of tbe epprehensiou of these other Cognitaons. 

Says the Opponent:—All cases of the esisteoce of ^ Cavsce arc not 
coYtf^ by the exiatence of the Effect, by viitue of which the existence of the 
Effeot. on its cessation, would preclude tlie existence oi the Cause also. That 
this cannot be the case is due to tbe fact that Cai^aes are not always efiectipe 
(even though present).” 

[Ansver]—We do not say that ail oases of ^ omstence of the Cause 
are covered by the existence of the Effect ; what wo say is tliat pariieular 
coses of the existence of the Oauee.~whose effeotiveness is never olutructed, 
those tliat are meant to be e xc luded by the non*dxis(ence of the iffect 
(auditory Perception),—not existence of all causes. For instance, even, 

in a ease where the apprehension of the hsse place brings about the cognition 
cd the absence ^ the Jaf, what brings about tins latter cognition is the rton* 
apprehension of the ^ecl in the shape of tbe oppreAenston ^ the Jar ; because 
the otsencA that is cognised is only that of the Jar which would have been 
(if it wore there),—and not of oH Jars. And what would be 
that which is peroepliAle ? Tliatalonewhosecapacityhaa not been obetructed. 
Because PeraptibUity has been described as a partioular Aaracter, —and 
what is the cAoroOer of a thing must be perceptible. Otherwise, here also, 
all cases of tbe Ssistenoe of the Jar would not be covered by the Apprehension 
of As Jar ■, and hence the absence of the non-pervading factor could not lead 
to the absence of the im*pervad<d factor; and there would be no cognition 
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oi tb6 abunc€ of c/i« Jar. It is for reosoa thAt ia oU cmm, the 
non-epprehoDsion of the eheraoter of the thiag leeds to ^ thing heiag 
regoxded w non<enO«ne. In reality howerer what bee to be peroeived is 
the n(m^(^3preMnsion Vi4 tffeu {which leads to the oogmtion of the 
non*existenee of the Caue«).^l688-1689) 

The following Taxi proceeds to show the * Inoonclueive ’ charaoter of the 
Beaeop^' baceuee it is spoken of by the name Higation [therefore I^egation 
should be regarded as different from Perception and the rest ’; see 
Texi 1658] t— 


TEXT (1690). 

ThT/S, it BEDtG ESTABLISHED THAT f^SQATIOK IS E8SEKT1A1I<T A TOSITTTE 

BHTiry, THE FAOT 0? TK biin^ ipokm of by the name Ne^ian JS 
HOT IHCOKPATIBLE WITH ITS BBEHO IKCLUPED (I7NDBB OTABB 
UBANa OB TORUS OF COOHITtOK}.—(1690) 

COMMENT AilY. 

* (TAus ’.^ e. under the principle that ' the perception of one thing is 
what is called the noQ*perceptiOQ of other things ’ and so forth. 

‘ The faa, etc. etc .'—when ‘ Nation * is included under ' Percep¬ 
tion *, the faot of its being spoken of by the name ' Negation ’ does not 
become inoompatible. 

This shows that the Frobans put forward by the Opponent is not absent 
where the contrary of the Probandum is present.—(1690) 


TEXT (1691). 

As RSOABDS THE OOHTatmOS (UHDBR TiXt 1659) TEAT “ NBOATIOK 

BTUST BE COOHISED BY A MEAHS WHICH IS 05 THE SAifB HAtlJB* 

AS mSLF",—THIS IS BSTIRELY SITTEBBI-DODS ; AS 
BVEH n? WHAT WB ASSERT THERE IS THAT 

aatmneee of nafure.—(1691) 

COMMKNTAEY. 

'There ie that eameneee of nature'. —the 'non-apprehension’, in the 
shape of the apprehenaon of ewnething else, being negative in obaraoter. 

In this connection, some people urge the following objection:—" The 
cognition that envisages merely the absence of things cannot be included under 
Perception and the rest,—because it envisages only the abeence (negation) 
of things, while Perception and the rest envisage positive things ;-^or 
can it be regarded as invalid,—as it is in conformity with the real state of 
things. When you (Buddhists) poetulato the abeolnte destruction of things, 
you cannot deny the absence of thinge." 
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yrhAi has hssa axplaioed above disposes of this objeotioa also. In the 
oase in question, what the partiouJar Conceptual Thought envisages is not 
purt negation devoid ol all speoldostions o< tune, place, etc.,^t envisages 
the qualified Negation in the form that st a certain place * the Jar is not '; 
and that it is so is due to the fact that the Place, etc. have the capacity of 
bemg perceived. Thus it is that Negation ia not regarded as a distinct Means 
or Form of Cognition; because what is conceived is only such empty place 
as has been apprehended by Perception.—Even if there were appreheuaion 
of pure, unqualified, Negation, the cognition, apprehending it oould not be 
regarded as valid, because it would be envisaging a no»«snti(y; and all oon* 
sidsration of the validity of cognitions, by man eeeldng for efleotive action, 
relates to entiAes only.^What has been urged tbarefore is beneath notice.-^ 
(1601) 


Sful 0/ IfoffCtiion, 


CHAPTER SIX. 

S^otdoci (E). 

On ‘ 7«jHi * [RaHodnaiion) 
and 

' Anupalabihi' {Noii-Appn3iAnsion). 

The author arguo9 M foUows, in connMtiOfi with * BaUodn&tion * wi d 
‘ Kon*ftppteheiiMon * (m distinct Moans of Cogmtlon) 

TEXTS (1692-1695). 

(A) ‘*THAT THINQ COUSS ASOVT WH|r this THIKO XS TEBH£, AX91> it 
HOtS HOT OOUB ABOVT, 'WHEN IT IS HOT THERE,—THBHBTDBB IT 
PBOOEBOS ?BOK THAT ",-yrHIS IS OAHSD ' RAnOOtHATlOH ThE 
SAGS Charaka has declared tsat rr is a dtshhct Msahs or 
COOHinOH ; BEOAUSE IT OaHHOT BE IkFEBSHGE, AS HO COBBOBOEA' 
TTVE IhSTAHOB is AVAJLABLS — 

(B) ‘‘WhEH a OSBTaIK THIHG is COONiaABLB £7 AH APPBBEHHSlOH,— • 
TBBK, THOU TZB AB3EH0B OF THAT AfPREHBHSIOH, OHZ DBDDOlS 
THE H0H BHI5TBR0B 0? THAT TSDTa THIS XS REGARDED AS ‘ ITOH* 
APPRSHEH8I0K—TSIS ALSO IS A DISTIKCr MeaHS 07 COQHITIOH, 
Ad IT DOSS HOT HEED A COBBOEOEATITH IhSTAHCS AHD OTHER 

FAOTOBS. Ik paot, ih the Ikstakce also, nok-bxibtbhcb would 
BE OOOHISED B? MEAHS OF THIS SAME ‘ NOK APPBEHEHSIOK— 

(1692-L695) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a thing is cogmaed as being the effect of a oertaiA thing, on the 
ground of it« being produced onlp when the latter is present,—it is regarded 
as a of * Ratio^nation As it is conceptwi, it cannot he p9^c$pticn ; 
nor '^ri it he es there ia no Corroboradve Instance: and if there 

were an InsUnoe, then also the notion of beinff an would be due to 
produced cnl^ uAen ih* other i$ present; and in support of tbati another 
instance would have to be sought for; and eo on and on, there woiild be 
an infinite regreee.—Hence is a distinct Means of Cognition; so says the 

sage Charaka, the znedieal doctor. 

Similarly, when there is cognition of the non-existence of a thing derived 
from the oicence of tie apprehension, it is a ease of * Non*appTeheas)on'; 
and the reasons for regarding this also as a distinct Means of Oognition are to 
be foxasd as in the case of * Ratiocination ’.—^1692—1695) 


The above is refuted in the following— 
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TEXT {ie 96 }. 

There is ko rbstrictioh regarding the cooirmoir or Oaitse akd 
E rrscT, avd the cognitior o? Nor^bzistbrcsi ; ard ri the 
Cases cited there is ho dipfsrekce between the 
Fsobaks /i^i> TSi Probahdum.—(1696) 

COMMEOTARY. 

The compound * KSyyak&rai^aiS, tic .' Ia to lad expounded, oe the * praii^ 
paHi cogaitiOD) of ' KoryokaTa^aH the leiAtion of Cause and Effect, and 
of * o^oa % * aon*e33St«nce ’; the cognition of the relation of Cause and 
Effect ifl said to be by means of ' BetiocioAtion \ and the cognition of * non* 
existence by m ea n s of >fon-spprahen6ion 

* AsyOn '—in the two cases cited—of ' Eatiocination * and ' l?ou*appro* 
hension ^hare is no difference between the Probans and the Probandiun. 

—(1696) < 


How there is no difference is sfMwn in the following- 


TEXT (1697). 

The relattok dp ‘ cause and eppect ’ » itotbiko other than that 

ORE THIRO JS PRODUCED ORLY WB2K THE OTHER IS THERE ; 

ROB IS n<m-6xiclmc6 hrowr to be art triro otker 

THAR TEE ‘ NOR-PBROEPTIOK ' OP WHAT 18 
PSROBPTIBLE.—(L697) 

COinfENTARY. 

In the case of * RaticMunaCion \ thora is no difference between the 
and the Probandvm i because the reason (Probans) is the /act cf one 
thing bsin^ ;>rodutf«i ordy u^n the other it tbe r^atien <tf C<ntee and 

Sfftcl is the Frobaodum; end we find no difference between these two; the 
two are synonymous, Uke the terms ' toru ’ and ' pddepa ' (both coeamng 

2Vm). 

In the case of' Non^apprebension ’ also, there is no difference between the 
Cause and the £ffect. For instance, if mere absence c/a;>prebsnsion is meant 
(by ' Non^appreheoaioii ‘), then as nothix^ like it is knewni H would be open 
to the Inffnite Begrese and other objections itrged abova If, on the other 
band, the * Non»appre ben sio n ’ of a ^ng ie only the ' apprehension o£ some* 
thing else then it becomes included under ‘ the Kon'apprehension of what 
should have been apprehended ’; and this does not prove the non-existence, 
which ie cognised by Perception itself. It is for this reason that the text 
has declared—' Nor U non-Mietenet, tic. etc.<1697} 
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It might b« argued that—wbat are meant to be proved are not the 
Relation Oauee and Bfftei and 2^on>exierence themi^ivee, but the oidinaiy 
usage regarding three.” 

The aosmr to this is aa follows $— 

TEXT (169$), 

For the psovino op the oapasiUTV op bewo ttsso (sposbh op, 

REOAltDED) as sooa,—TBXRB IS TBB SYAtffLB OP THE TSOKO 

OOOVISSO AT THE TUES OP THfi COiOTEItnOK.—(1693) 
COMMENTARY. 

* Tad^hdvavifavahdra '—is the ' vyovoAdra usage,—of the ‘ 6A4 m 

character, of' cause and effect ’ and * non-eastenoe '.—That is, what is meant 
to be proved is the capacity of being spoken of as earpreesed by a certaiii 
name.—{And in this way, the two Mleans of Cognition become included under 
Inference}—The arguments being formulated as follows 

(A) Things tliat, by tbelr nature, are perceived after the operation of a 
eartain thing, are capable of being spoken of as the * effect ’ of that thing,— 
e.g. the thiT^gw perceived at the of Convention: the Jar is found to be 
perceived only after the Operation of the Potter: so also Words are found 
to be perceived only after the Operation of the Palate and other portions of 
tbs Mouth {—this being a Probaos based upon the nature of things. 

(B) Similarly in the ease of ’Non-apprehension *, if usoft is what is 
meant to be proved, then the Inferential Reasoning may be formulated as 
follows When certain things capable of being apprehended are not appre¬ 
hended in eertom places, they are to be spoken of as non weterU in those 
places ,‘^^.g. the Head of the Hare is one that can be spoken of as a place 
where the Horn is non-^netem and as regards the doctrine of ‘ Universals ’, 
it is found that the * Universal' and other categories postulated by aihare, 
which are held to be perceptible, are not perceived at all in indiwduofs 
like the epctted Cow for instance,—which are supposed to be the substcatiun 
of the said ' Universal ’; so that here ’ Non-apprehenwon * ie in the very 
nature of tbeee things. As regards the Individuals,—the spefted and other 
cQwe—these are duly perceived, hence these are not rejected as ncn-eanetoni. 

Nor can the Probaos be said to be ' Inconclusive ’: because the idea 
that there is only mani/utatum (by the Cause, of what already esists) is gs^ 
to be rejected. 

It is only on tbs basis of these facts that things are spoken of as ' non- 
eaetant 

Nor oan the i^bans be e«d to be ‘ Contradictory *, as it ie actually 
present in all cases where the Ptobandum is Imown to be present.—(1696) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


S^ctioQ (F). 

Or ' Sambhwa', ‘ Probability *. 

COMMENT ABY. 

" ‘i9am6Aau»(P»be,biLty) ftCTvw to bring ftbout ti» cognition of the 
componentt th* AfffrgfaU aSter the Aggrogete itself has become cognUed. 
For ioBtence, the idea of ' a hundred ' follows after the of ‘ a 

thousand * has been cognised. This cannot be Inference* as there is no 
Corroborative Instance available.’* 

The Objection against this ia set forth in the follo wing -^ 


TEXT {1699). 

As A MATTBtt 09 tAOT, THE KBMBSB5 C^7 THB AOOEBOAT8 ASt THE CAUSES 
or TEE IDEA OF THE AgCESCATE ; HSHCE THB GOOHITIOl^ OF Tia 
PEOBABILITT or ‘ A BTWDBED ’ raOCEBDIHO FSOM THAT OF ‘ A 
TSOTTdAHD ' IS OUlT PBODFCED BY THE XhTBRENHAL 

Ieuioative.—( 1699) 

COMMENTARY, 

Because the Aggregate is not somethiog apart from the ccmpcnenis of 
—and these componenta are the cause (basis) of the very notion 
of ^ * Aggregate '.'•therefore the cognition of ' a hundred * that proeesds 
from ' a thousand' is only a case of cognition produced by the Inferential 
Indicative, in the shape of S^et. —(1699) 


^Snd of faction (F). 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Section (G). 


0» ‘ AHihifa \ ' Tradition ’ ctmI ‘ Praiibhd \ * IntuiUon *. 


COMMENTARY. 

Thoi» arc otliera vho regard ' Tradition % etc. aleo ae diadnct Means of 
Cognition.—Of these ' Tradition' is that Means or Form of Cogiution whose 
original promulgator oannot he diacened, but has come down through a 
long'Continued easertion r'^g. ' A resides in this Banyan*aee ’. 

' Intuition ’ is that cognition indioati'oe of the existence or nonexistence 
of things, which appears snddeedy without any restrictions of Time or Place; 
ag. when the virgin has the notion ' my brother will come to*day ’; and 
this does come about; hence it is valid oogoition. 

The objection to the above ie set forth in the following— 


TEXT (1700). 

' Traditiok ‘ ItmnnoK' ak© tHB best abb poukd to be false 

or HAitT OASES ; HEtrCS THESE CAltirOT BB BEGABDED AS ' MSAHS 

OF RraHT CooNinoN ’; as such asshmftioh woulb lead to 
nrcoMORTOTlES.—(1700) 

COMMENTARY. 

The phrase * and rwi ’ includes * Becognitlon * and obhere: these also 

are regarded by seme others as * Means of Right Cognition ’. 

‘ Wotdd Uad to ineangruUU^' e.g. Drtam-CoffniHon might be found to 
be true in a certain case and thereby come to be regarded as a valid Means or 
form of Oogaitioa.—( 1 700) 


Snd a/ t9ectton (ff). 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Section (H). 

JSumming 

COMMENTABY. 

Heving thus rejeote4 all other Mediae or Forms of Oogziitaoo, in detail, 
the author briefly proceede to discard them (and thus sums up the 
queetion) 

TEXT (mi). 

Ob, aix tub sffobt ra our op flag* ; stxcb ticnos sxist qj 

TWO FORMS ONl-T—VIZ. : PbRCSMIBIB AKD 

lMPSBO»mBti«.^( 1701) 

OOMKENTABY. 

Things are o! only two kuxdA—Perceptible end Imperceptible.^ 1701) 

Oi^ec^cn There is also another kind—which is both Perceptible and 
ImperceptiiU, and which is neither Perceptible nor TmperceptAle." 

Anevfer .*— 

TEXTS (1703-1708). 

AvTc OTBEB znrn zs kot possible, —137 TR5 S&AFS OF Bi>lh PeneptibU—and 
Imperceptible, OB rieither Perceptible — nor — Imperceptible. BBCAX79a 

IN ANT SmOLS TSINQ, BOTE OC^ion AND inOCtim WOVLB BE SELF- 
OONTBAWOTOBY. ThaT THDfQ IS OALLBD ' PBBOEPTIBLS ’ WHICH 
PRODtJOBS ITS OOONinON DIBSOTLT (UrlMSDUTELT); THE OOKTBABY 
OP THIS IS REOABOEP BY THE WISE, AS '1UPBROBFTIB1.E KOW VSH* 

BAi CoQjntroK, Analogical Cognition and the rbst cannot envis¬ 
age TS£ FORMER (PbBCBPTIBLS} THING ; AS W THAT CASE THEY 
WOtFLD BECOME INOLDDXD TJNDBB ‘ PEBCSPTIOH OR BE FIJTILB, USB 
Bbusubrance.<^£)7£N if tret bnvtsagb Imperceptihle ThD70S, 
IN WHAT WAT OGCLD ANYTHING BE ENVISAGED BY ALL 1 IP DIRECTLY 
(immbdiatbly), then the thing wotod not bb ' Ikpbroeptiblb 
BEING EXACTLY LISE THE PbbCEFTIBLS ThINO. If THE COGNITIONS 
ARE DEPENDENT T7PON SOHSTHINO ELSE (l.B. indirect, mediate), WOULD 
THE GOONinON BE BELATED TO IT OR HOT RELATED 1 WoCLD 
IT ENVISAGE dieUneiicm or not ?—If IT aboss odt of what is 
not related, then there ootJtD BE NO rbsteiotion ; and if it 
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BNTTSAQES TBtBK THBBE CODXD SB VO nTTASIABLS COK> 

COUITANOS. If, LA6Tty, THE CooNTTiON BNTTSAG^ AK imperceptible 

TS1N0,-^IE BA8BD DFOV A BBLATBD OBJBfTT^AND DOBS NOT BNTISaOE 

DBTINOTION FBDM IT,—THEN IT IS OLBAADY * XNFBBZNCB (1702- 

1708) 

COMMENTARY, 

It cannot be right for an^ one thing to contain ^thin itaeli a roiYturs 
of mutually contradictory propertiesif it did contain each, it would cease 
to be one thing. For instance, that thing ia called 1 Perceptible ’ which 
brin gs about the cogoition of the thing as it exiats, difsaiy,—i.e. without 
the intervention of the Inferential Indicative or eucb other roeans of cogni* 
tioa. On this principle, such eegnitioos as * Sound is momentary’ would 
be one envisaging an tmperc^tt&^e Thing. One and the same thing cannot 
be regarded as both active and ineotive ae regards anything; by virtue of 
which anythii^ could be end—Jmpercepj«h£e—aa producing 

and not-producing a certain cognition. 

Nor can a thii^ be wet tf ier’ ■ Psrceplibie—ncr—Impercsplible ; because in 
regard to anything, the neffotien of one character always implies tlis affirma. 
ticn of the contrary character. If there ore more things than one, than there 
is no incongruity in there being both action and inaction in any given case : 
e.g. the action and inaction of Colour and Taeu (both) in regard to Visual 
Pereepilon, Nor is there any incongruity in both action and inaOion of 
even, one thing, if it is in reference to more thii^ than one; e. g. that of Colour 
with reference to both Visual and Auditory Perceptions.—It is in view of 
th ii^ that the Text say^—* in any single fAinff, both actien and inaction uwdd 
ie e«\f‘conlradictoiy 

For all theee reasons, things are of only two kiods—<]?erceptible and 
Imperceptible}. 

Now, if the Word and other Moans of cognition were distinct Mtane cf 
Cegnilion,—thore could be ouly two alternatives regarding them—they 
euvisagn either (a) the Perceptible Thing, or (b) the Imperceptible Thing. 

They cannot envisage the Perceptiblo Thing.—“Why f “—Because in 
that case they would be liable to become included under ‘ Perception *; 
an the Verbal and other Oognilicae, in that case, would envisage thces same 
things that are envisaged by Perception.—It might be urged that—“ the 
other Moans of Cognition bring about the Cognition of the thing concerned 
after it has been envisaged by Perception “ the answer to that is that 
* ii wcvld be fiiiiU' ; that is, apprehending what is already apprehended, the 
Cognitions would be inualid,—like Remembrance. 

‘0‘ndcr the second alternative also (that Verbal and other cognitions 
envisage ImperoeptibU Things)—when the Imperc^ible thing is cognised— 
would it be cognised dircfSiy, or ind(fee£fv> tiirough the intervention of eome- 
thing else ?—It cannot be cognised direcUy •, as, in tliat ease it would be 
like any perceptible thing and would cease to be imperctplUyU. Because it 
is called * Imperceptible ‘ only because it does not produce cognitions directly 
if then, it were to prodoce cognitions directly, how could it be called ‘ Im. 
perceptible * t 
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If the oogniUon ol tbe Iraperoeptable thing were produced through 
the interventioa of eomethiog elee,—(Ij woiz^d it be produced through the 
iaterventioa of aomothirkg ulaud to it t (2} of eomethiug ww rtlaud 
to it? (8) would it eavieege distijictioa ? or (4) envisage non-distino* 
tion l^Xbeee four elteniativee ore posable.^As on example of cognition 
enns^ing diMincHon, there is the cognition of a pwtioulor Fire-^produced 
b; LeoTes or Oroee, produced through emcfse in penerof. Aii example of 
cognition envisaging nondiafintfion, there ie the cognition of mefs Fire ae 
excluded from other unlike things, prodticed bp Smofee.—^ow if this latter 
cognition were brought about by the incerventioa of a (Smoke) noS 

rs&Med to the thing concerned (Fire),—there would he no restriction at aJl; 
anything might bring about the cognition of anything.—If the cognition 
envis^e distinction, then there would be no Invariable Ooncomitance between 
the Frobons and the Probondum: os there wo\dd be no coiMOisitance regarding 
the qualifying factor; and to that extent, the Frobans would be Inoonclusioe. 
—If then the c^nition envisaged non-distinc6icn, then it would be included 
under ‘ Inference *. 

All this is what is urged in the ' IJ, lasUy, the Cognition, etc. etc. ; 
-^•<tnd does not envisoffs distinction, stc. etc. '.—That is, devoid of all tinge of 
distinction, envisagicg tbs mere object os excluded from all unlike things ■, 
e.g. the cognition of mere Fire, from Smoke.—If ths cognition in question is 
of >-Kia kind, then it is clearly Injersnu, as brought about by the perception 
of BelatiOQ.—as the cognition of Fire, from Smoka^ 170^1708) 


End of Chapter XZZ. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Eieaminaiion of * Syddi}adcL * {Jama DoctTW^) 
COMMENTARY. 

It bM been declared in the ^troductory bases (2^. 3) that the * True 
Doctrina ’ is ' not mized up with any foreign element, to the smeUeet detail 
—In support of this idea, the Author proceeds with the next chapter; and 
starts off with an cbjeotion (from the ataadpeut of the other Party) >— 


TEXT (1709). 

As A MATTZS OF FACT, EFBB? ZI«mT SSd MORZ 053 AS73CT,— 

Lmz THE <3EU SAFFEIES ; WS7 THBV SB0C1.D TSEB5 35 AKY 
IFCOUFATTBOtlTY AHOZTQ ' 55I9TS5CS ‘ 505- 
ZXmB5CB ’ A50 THS 35ST ? "—(1709) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been assorted (under TesS 1076, above) that ’^^Oiat is capable 
of effective action ia said to be asts<cnS,^4tber than that is Said to be non- 
esnstent,—the two cannot exist together in the same substratum, as they are 
contradictory '. 

Against this, Xhrika (a Jaina wnter) and others urge the following 
objeotions 

" ^v$ry erUiCy Acs mors sAon cfic aspect,—the (7sn«ral the PofticaJar; 
just It k** the lustrous gem which appears to be of variegated colour; why 
then should there be any contradiction (iocempatibUity) between enstencs 
non>.s!sistsncs,—^ view of which it is said that ' the two cannot oo* 
exist in the suhetratum * ?—The terra ‘ ddf ’ in ‘ eodddt * is meant to 

include * activity and inactivity *, ‘ unity ’ and eo forth ", 

Xhough objection has been already refuted under Text 1976, by the 
sentence ' i^onu tadUaddhi, sic. *, yet it has been introduced bare for the 
purpose of expounding the matter in detail, or for setting fcrth a fresh &eory. 
—(1709) 


For proving the Offntrai and character of things, Ahriia has 

formulated the following arguraents in due order 
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TEXT (1710). 

"If AS vsnrY wsas nol-egwl to (bittibely oiPFERaNT fboh) other 

EHTirrES, THEN IT WOCriJ> NOT DIRPSB FBOH THE * SKy*rLO-WBB.’ 

On the other hand, ip it wbbe entirely devoid 
O f nori’igmliti/ (Difference), then it could not 
BE E80ABDED AS ANYTSINO DlF* 
febbnt feou those THINOS 
—(1710) 

COMMENTARY. 

*' If A certain thiug epaken of—the Jar, for iasteace,—were nct-e^uai 
to (i.e. different from) all other thiogs,—such as the OletU anil the like,— 
i.e. if it were always ezoluded (differentiated) from these,—then tliere would 
be no diSeronca between the Jar and the * Sky-flower ’; ae it wc^ild be alwa}*8 
differentiated from alt other things ; a thing that is always differentiated 

from 1^1 other thi:^ /’ey* have no other state save that of the * el^'flower 
Consequently, one who is not willing to admit the equality of that thing to 
the ‘ 8ky*flowec must admit that it is equal (similax} to oilier entitiea, 
in bein^' an oniUy ; honce this general oharaoter (corasoonalty), in the shape 
of the universal ' entity has to be admitted 

Je may be asked—'* la what way then is there the Pan^/xJar ? 

The answer is—* If U uers antifely devoid of non-eguality, lAsn t j couiri 
not 6s rtgarded as diJfOrsnt fivn tAoss things,—If that some entity, Jsx. 
were devoid of non-equality to othor things >i<f» the Oloth,—he. If it 
were not non~sgual to them,—theu the Jar could not be regarded as anything 
different from the Cloth, etc., in the form—'This is Jof, that is Cloth’; 
just like the spedfle individuality of tIuDgs;—and yet, as a matter of fact, it 
dose differ from other thinga ; henoe it becomee astablished that it has the 
Porrioulor character also.—(1710) 

TEXTS (1711-1713). 

''If the intended entity is snurbly to other thinos, 

THEN IT OEASBS TO BE AN erUUy ; FOB THAT NVHIOH IS SEOLTTDED 
FROM ‘ Entity nvhere oouiiD there be any other 
F osmON, EZCErt 9toTt-aEisfsnce,—AS in the case of 
THE ' SEY'FtOWBB ’ ? THUS THEN, ONE WHO 
WISHES THE Entity to be not-sqdal to the 
‘Sky-flower’, kdst accept the Uni¬ 
versal ' Entity * as tsr character 
COMHON to ftT-T. eniitiesf* — 

(1711-1713) 

COMMBNTAitY. 

The following Teats set forth another orgomeat in favour of the view 
that every entity has a comnumaliy, a general character 
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TEXTS {1714-1716). 

“ Ip it wsbb not as asssbtsd, then, to what would this pact be 

DUB—THAT TB* COUUON NOTION OF ' ENTITT ’ DOBS NOT ATPSAB IN 

OONNBOnOK WITH THE ‘ CROW’s TeETH WHILE IT ALWAYS APPBAB9 

AS BBSTBICTRP to EnlitWA ALONE 1 —-If IT BB FBOBD THAT—‘ THB 

SAID BEflimOTION IS DUE TO simMarity THEN OUR ANSWEB IS 

THAT, THAT SAME (SIMILABITT) IS WHAT B-E CALL ‘ COMMONALTY 

This same bbmars applies also to the vtbw that ‘ thb said 

RESTBIOTIOK IS DUB TO A OBBTAIN CAPACITY IN THE NATUBB OP 

THJN 09 '.— AhsolfuU . differenu (pbok otheb sntitibs) thebefobe 

is NOT POSSIBLE PCB ANT ENTITY ; BECAUSE ENTITIES DO NOT DISTEB 

PBOM EAOH OTHER, ON THE POINT OF BK7NQ ‘ ENTITtaS —(1714- 

1716) 

COMMENT ABY- 

* If ft wtr9 not, etc. tic. Tf An entity were ' not>e^\iAl ’ le—diiTereat 
from—every other entity,—then how ie it that the conunon idee of * being 
An enifty' is found to appeer only in connection with the Jar such things, 
and not in oonneobion with the ‘crow's teeth’ (nnd other non-endtiee) ? 
The basis for this has to be esplainod. 

It night be ti^ed tlia^‘ the basie for this lies in the eimilf^Uy (ameng 
entities) 

Then it becomes established tliat that same Similarity is the * Com* 
monalty the Common character; * similarity ’ being Bynonymouei with 
* C&mmonaUy' (Common obaracter). 

It might be explained diab—‘ the mid compreheosive potency eubeiats 
in the Jar and other ertffties only, tmd oot in the Crow’s Teeth and such 
fton-enAftfte; hence ‘ the capacity of the nature of things * is what forms the 
basis of notion in question 

This view also is dispensed with by what has been just explained i.e. the 
answer to this is the same ae that to the view regaidiog' Scnilarity': because 
the said capacity may be regarded as the requir^ ' Occnmonalty 

From all this it follows that, form of ‘ entitisi all things—the 

Jar and the reeWare not-difftrent from one another,—(1714-1716) 

The following Texts provide reasons for accepting the ’ difference ’ 
{particular character) of things from one another 


TEXTS (1717-171 fr). 

If thb said entity were entirely devoid op diasiuilabity from 

THE OTHER STANDARD BNT1TIB8,—THEN THAT ENTITY WOULD NOT 
SB DIITBBSNT FBOU THBSS; THEBE WOULD BB COMPLETE NON- 
DXPPERENOB,—AS PEOU TESIB CWN SELVES. WhaT IS CALLED 
' DISSIMILARITY * Q ONLY A FORM DIFFEBSNT PBOM THOSE i HENCE 
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tsB IPX A THAT ‘ TBEas IS dia$im{lariiy. A»P YBT the imiTG IS 
different' wouip ra volte a ssLT-ooirTaAPiCTnoiJ. Cossequehtly. 
WHEN 0KB Has TO AOOBPr SOHE SORT OT different AMOKG THINC.S^ 
HE HAS TO AOCE?r ‘ DISSIBCliAaiTy' ALSO, AKP TEEKCB ALSO TUB 
‘TAKTIOULAH’ CHARACTER OF THINGS.”—(1717-1719) 

COMMENTARY. 

' SComiard en<rli«8'—tiie Cloth And the rent (to which the Jer is being 
cempued).—If the Jsr were eatirelj devoid ol ^«inulArity to these otl^er 
thills—Cloth. etc.-*theo, there being no difference between them, the Jat 
cotild not be any thing different from titose things as it would be non* 
different from it, like the form of its own self. For inetanee, what is called 
' dissimilarity * is only that form of the Jar which is different from the doth, 
—nothing apart from that form ; hence to say that ' tliare is dieeimikttxty 
in the Oloih. etc., and yet there Is no di^^»rence from the Jar would involve 
aelf'OontiradicUon ‘ difference ’ and * dUflunilarity ’ are synonymous 
( 1717 - 1719 ) 

Saving tlvua nstabUsbod the fact that every entity lias the twn>foid 
oluvracter—the Oemrai and the Particuiaf, tlie Jaina proceeds to show that 
these two aspects sers*e ae the basis of usage free from all coufnaton 


TEXTS (1720.1721). 

"TifS BKTrr? IJSBLF ZS ONLY OM IK BSASKCS, EBT TS REOAHDBD AS 
HAVTKQ SEVERAL ASPECTS ; AND THESE ASPECTS ARE THEBE IN 
THE FORM OF SEIKO AfPBEHSKPED BY inclusive AKD 

reclusive OooKtnoKS; the foruer ones, bbikq 
inclusive, are sfohek of as ' Common ' 

(Univebsal, General), while the 
LATTSB, SEIKO CXchuive, ABE CALLED 

‘ Particular’.—(1720-1721) 

COMMBNTARY- 

The real truth of tlie matter is ae followslUke the gleamirtg Sapphire, 
every entity, while being one, has several aspects; of these aspoc», acme are 
apprehended by indnsive notioos, and others by eanlustue notions. Xhoae 
that are appreiiended by ifichtewe notions are inclusive and banco spoken of 
AS * OoEHEnon *, while others, whioh are ap{>rehended by tne^ive notions, are 
s»^u«iva and hence said to be ' PartiouJar The mefunoa nclion appeal^ 
in the one non^xstinative form of' Entity ’: while the azcfitfitie notion appears 
in the form ' this is jar, not Cloth' *—(1720 -1721) 

The followiog Texts proceed to refute the above Jama view 
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If IHB ‘ GbNBRaL ' and the ‘ PABIICtJLAa’ were of the nattrb op 

Each othee, coMaaNOLiNo and ooktitsiok wotod be inbvi- 
TABLE ; HEKOB IT CANNOT SS POSSIBLE THAT EVERY 
ENTITY HAS TWO A8PBOTS,—Ip THEY ARB NOT OP THE 
NATURE OP EACH OTHER, THEN THEY ARE DIVERSE 
(TWO DISTINCT THINGS), AND HENCE IT DOES 
NOT FOLLOW TBIAT THERE ARB ' TWO 
ASPECTS ’ (OF A SINGLE ENTITY). 

—{1722.1723} 

COMMENTA&Y. 

There are two alteroativee pOHSible: (1) The ' 0«nerat ’ is the same aa 
tlie ‘Particulat’ end (2) The ‘QenerAp ie flomething different from tlie 
‘ Particular 

In tlie fonner case. Che Partieular and the General baiuj; of Che Jiature of 
ooe another, tliera would be oommingling and eonfiuion; tlie renult of which 
would be that it could not be disoamed Chat ‘ thJe ie General and that le 
Particular ’; whioh meaos that there cannot be two aepecte of (lie name 
entity. 

Tf, in order to avoid the eouiusioR, the latter alternative is aceopted, 
oven »o, the two being regarded as not of the nature of each other,—there 
would be ' divestty’—difference of nature between the Geoeral and the 
particular; thua there would be no confii/uoii between the two, only if the 
two were eiitirel.v dlfieront; but e\Wk so,—even when the two aro differwit,— 
thAre are Uvo c/iinj^e. Mxd not luio ruptcfe of one thing. 

'file following might be urged—" Kven whau there lias come about a 
difference in the nature of the General and the Particular, the entity that 
exiato in the form of the General and the Particular ia one and the same". 

Tills how*o\*ar will be a eontradiotlon in terms. For instance, ii the 
General and the Particular are regarded aa ncn-diffannt from one and the 
seme tbang. how could there be any difference in the nature of thoee twe 
thomsslves t Being nondiflerent from one and the thin g , they must 
be non*different from one anotliar,—Ilka the nature of any single eotity. 
When however the difference between the nature of the General and that of 
tlie Perdculiw is accepted, there could net be any single thing that would 
be nondifferent from those two; because being ncn.different from the twoi 
what is meant to be one would have to be regarded ae iuu,—like the form of 
the General and the form of the Fartioular. 

From all this it follows that tbe assertion tlist every eutity has two 
aapects " involves 8el{.contrAdictica.—( 1722*1723) 


Tlie following Teat9 pat forward the view of •Sti)na/< (a Jainn irriter of 
the Digandnra Soliocd) 
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T^XTS (1724.1735). 

" TSOUflfl tHB BSTItX 4f4Y B® OP ONE HATURB OSLY, YET IT CAS HATE 
DlPFfiBKST PROPEBTIBS ; THESE OOIJLD BE NO MCOSOSUITy IN TH® 

PRESENCE OP DIFFERENT STATES (O? THE SAHE THXNa) ; >THICK 
IS FOltNP, FOB EXAMPLE, IK THE CASE OP THE POTENCIES 
OF THE ACTIVE aQBNCCBS ;—NOR CAN THERE Sfi ANY 
INCONQBUITY IN VTSAT IS ACTUALLY SEEN ; AND 
IT IS AOTDALLT SEEN THAT E^’EN THOUGH 
THE ObKBEAL and THE PARTICULAR ARE 
ASPECTS OF ONE AND THE SAME 
THING, YEnNAOtUALPRAOTICAL 
LIFE THERE IS DirFBRSNOS 
BETWEEN THEM,”.— 

(1734.1725) 

COMMENTARY. 

6'iifiieUi liAS offered tlie foUowiog expidnatioo in connection mtb tlie 
objection urged agAinet the JaIua doctrine” It hee been arged that if the 
Otf^ei'Al end the Pfoticular were not regarded as diflerent, there would h*9 
confuAioD..~Bnt thie doee not afiect the caee at all. Though, by reason of 
theii being of the same nature tbare ra»y be eoultision,—tbare ean be difference 
m their propertiee,—as is found to be the ease with the potencies of AoUve 
Agendex. Por instance, there are such expressioaB as ‘ BaUhako vidyotati 
* The Oloud AuahAA ’ (where the Cloud appears as tlie active Agent), and 
‘ ffalahoJcddvi/lyoUUe *, ‘ flashes from the Clouds' {where the Olond appears 
an the iSource, the Ablative); in such cases we find the potecoiee of the 
active agencies var^'iug through the divendty of their slleote ; even though 
they being all of the nature of ' sxibetanoe ’ there is a certain amount of oon* 
fusion. If this is not adndlted, that would be quite conttary to common 
experienoe as wall as scientafle (Grammatical) principles. 

Then again, there can be no incongruity \irged against what is actually 
seen. Per instance, in the case of the General and the Fartioular, though 
they are aspects of one and the same tining, and are quite distinct never 
confounded, yet, all practical btisinees is actually found to be carried on on 
tbe basis of their difference.—The compound ' bhdaiokay&rS * is to be ex. 
pounded as ‘ Fraotioal business on the besia of difiersnee'; and this is carried 
on, though t^ entity is one only embraciDg both the eapeote.^Xhe ergvment 
may be formulated as followa Whan any one ia treated as divans, 
it is on the basie of the diversity of its propertice,~as in the case of the 
Potencies of active agencies i'^the idea of the General and Particular being 
aspects of one and the eame thing involves treatment of the thing as diverse 
.•this is a Reason based upon the nature of things.->( 1724.1725) 


The above ai^uraent is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (1726). 

In pact, jp thb thing has only one form, it cannot have diverse 

PROPERTIES ; A DIVERSITY THAT IS NOT A CHKATION OF FANCY 
13 WHAT IS CALLED 'PLCRAUTY'.—(1726) 

COMKBKTABY. 

This ^b&^v8 that the Beason adduced by the ' contradictory ’; 

tuasmuch as it proves the contrary of what is intended to be pj'ox'cd. For 
mstance, vrhat the other party intends to prove is raol diversity of properties ; 
but no such ‘ diversity of propertice *,^vhicb is not a creation of faacy-^ 
is proved by the Beason adduced; as * ood'oess' of the tiling itself is sdjoitted $ 
and vrhat is ons eruity cannot be compatible vritir Diversify; aa Dtvemiy 
is what is called * Plurality ’ { and how can a thing that is Piural be one 
(1720) 

The Corroborative Instance that has beeo dted (by the Jains writer) 
is ‘devoid of the Probandum’, and Probans also is ons Cliat is ooq- 
comitant with the oonbvy of the Probaodcim.—Tliis is wliat is s]u>ira ia 

the followii^-— 

TEXT (1727). 

As REGARDS TBE POTSNOIES, THRIK DlYSRSITy » MKSELV A CREATION Of 
THE SpBAHER'S * DESIRE TO 3FRAH * ; HERE ALSU NO DlVERSItY 
CAN SB REASONABLE 2N WfiAt IS ESSENTIALLY ONE .^17*27) 

COMMEKTARY- 

The following might be urged (by the other party) :^‘'£ven though 
J>K>efei<y is what is called ‘ Flur^ty why should huoIi real Plurality of a 
single entity be iooompetible.^by virtue of which the Beasou is eeud to be 
‘ contradictory \ as proving the contrary of the desired conchbuon 1 *’ 

The answer to this is m follows 

TEXTS (1728-1729). 

ThINGS are said to be * ONE ' WHEN IT 15 SAID * THIS IS THAT ' ; WHERE* 
AS THEY ARE SAID TO BB ' DIVEBSE ' WHEN IT IS SAID ' THIS IS 

NOT THAT ’. Being that and Not being that Tsua Bsrsa 
inmJAII.Y OONTRADICTOBV, CANNOT, IN ANT 
WAY, BB ATTRIBUTED TO ANY Ofl« 

ENTITY,—<1728-1729) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it is stated categorically that ^ this is thatthen the things ore 
said to be ‘one’; os in the case of Consoiousnees sod Sprint. On the 
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other Itajid, TvOien the identity between tiunge is demed, they are Mid to be 
‘ diverw. <lifferent *; as in the case of Matter aod Ooneo)onsne««. Ak it is 
imponaibie for both affinnation and denial to pertain to any one thing, there 
is clear controdiotio'i between * Unity' and ‘ Plurality wluch arc baMd 
reApecti\*ejy tipou the said identity and difference. Hence any divaraify 
of proiteriics of asiiigle entity can be only a creation of fancy.—'(1728-172?l) 

QuiMhn Why slwuld there be coutradictlon between Tdwitity and 
Pifferenoo (AWnnotioa and Denial)) 

TEXT (1730J. 

AtfikkaTtok and Denial abb mittually oohtbamotoby ; asp they 

CANNOT BE MADE SV AHV jfANE*MlNDBD PEKAOK, IN BECABP 

TO OSS ASD Titfl SAMfi THINO,—(1730) 
CX5MMBKTARY. 

Tbe following might be urged—'* What U tI^e basis of tlio aasiimptton of 
the ilivereifi/ of prt>piHis9 t There must be a distisot basis for it ; otherwiKO 
there would be confusion among things. Hence it follow’s that tluit \r)ueh 
would be that clistinct basis would be the real ‘djvonsity of properties ’ for 
UK. ■’ 

The aiiinrer to this is oa follows 

TEXTS (1731-1732). 

Wmn an entity, exclodbd pbok sbybbal like and UNLIBB THJNaS, 
IS DIFFEBENTIaTBP prom tAiS AND —THAT IS CALLED ' THE 

brVEBAITY OP PBOPBBfIBS In THIS WAY EVBN A SINGLE 
TKIBG HAY BE WSUmsd TO HAVE NUMBERLESS DIVERSE 

FORMS; BUT IN reoltiy, ho single thing can reason¬ 
ably HAVE T^VO PORMa.—( 1731 - 1782 ) 

COMMENTABY. 

The compound «»c. Ms to be expounded as—there is fint 

a karmoilh^l/a compound between ' Utx and itniiJes ’ and * several ’;—and 
from these the entity is ' awfudsd'.—When such a single entity Ik dif¬ 
ferentiated from this and Mot,—like and unlike t4ung—this U what fonne 
the basts of the idea of the ' diversity of properties Thus, inasm^icU as 
there can be an SAsiuned ‘ Plurality tltsre can be no reason for postu- 
iating a real dualUy of form for any single thing. 

The particle' api' impUee that there leould be * Kuperfiuity * in the Jaina 
>eriter's argument if what were meant to be proved were the mere fact of the 
thing having in a general way, a diversity of iwopertlea—(1731-1732) 

TIm following might be urgedThe argument urged (by the Bi;ddhiBt) 
is luconclxuuve, in view nf entities like l/arosimAa and others; thoiigli theee 
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bdiogB are of a angle nature, the real presence of the dual character (Half 

Mao, Half Lion) is not found to be incompatible 
The answer to this is ae follows t— 


TEXTS (1733-1735). 

&UOH SKTITIFS A8 NuntHmha and OTHBSS which hats bees? T>Z‘ 
SOSISSO AS UAVHfO DHAL CHABACTB&S,—IS THEIR CAEB AISO TSS 
DUAL CHARACTSR IS HOT RSAl., AS A MATTBS OF FAOT, Nawimho 
IS OP THE KATOSZ OP AH AJ3QRS0ATS OF HAVfY ATOMS, AMD IS KOT 
BNDOWED WITH avy OHS OHIPORU FORK; WHAT IS vaHsgaUd 
(TAKCOCS) OAMHOT SS OW ,—AS IS FOOHD Cf THE OaS£ OF THE COL* 
IiBOnOH OF SEVS&AL HIKDS OF Mntrft .—Ip TUKSS WERE OXE FORM, 
THERE OOUIiD HOT BE A DUAL CHARACTER AH1> THE OONSBQUEHT 
AFPRARAHCE OF SETBRAl. SHAPES; AMD EVBH IF THE 8UALLBST 
PART OF THE BOOT THAT COULD BE COVERED BY THB LEO OF A PLY 
WERE HIDDEH, THB BODY COULD HOT BE SAID TO BE NOT-HIDDEH.— 

(1733-1736) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term * Adi' includee the gleaming Sapphire. 

* Sa' stands for NaroAimha. 

* Sandoha aggr^ffotA 

‘ Naikof^povdn *—not havitig a singU form. This shows that the 
Instance cited, by the Jaina writer is not one * admitted * by the opposite 
party; as for the ^auddAo, i^oropimAa is not one comp^slu whole, he being 
only an e^gregate of many atoms. 

The author cites the reason for denying tlie said oneneee—TTAot is 
varUgaUd cannot &0 one; ag. a collection of several kinds of gems ;—and 
Narasimha has a variegated form.-^o that the Jaina reasoning involves 
an idea oontrary to the nature of things. 

The fact that ' if it were oae, it could not have a dual character and 
oonsaquently there would not be appearance of several forms provides an 
argument against the said * unity' argument being based on the 

fact the idea of * diversity ’ Is based entirely upon the appearance of diverse 
foizae. 

* If any WiA pari of the body were hidden, the whole might become 
hidden’ (under the Joina's idea) i—this provides another arguraont againat 
the conclusion of the Joins writer; because it cannot be right that one and 
the same thing shoiJd have the contradictory obaractere of &ei»^ %iddAn 
and bting not hidden et the samo time.—(1733-17S6) 


Question“ U yarasimha is only cm aggngaic of nxmy tWo»«,—then 
bow is it that there is an idee regarding him as being a single entity with a 
dual character ? *' 

Answer :— 
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TEXTS {1736-1737). 

By their very HAnjltB, the said atous are tse basis of the Rrcoohi- 

TION THAT EHVBAGES THE SALIEHT FSaTURES OF TEE Man AND THE 
XAon i^AS IS CLEAR FROM TEE PA(7r OF ITS ART8IN0 PROM 
A PARTICULAR IDEA, In THIS SAME WaY ARB THE VABIB- 
OATED OElifS AND OTHER CASES DISPOSED OP.—-ThE 
VARIEGATED CHARACTER, BASED UPON THE 
PRESENCE O; SBVBEAI. POEMS, IS CEE- 
TAINLY INCOMPATIBLE WITH 

unity.— 

COMMENTARY. 

The RecognitiOrt tliAt enviBAfW the feairvres of the bod5' of the Mau aiid 
the Lion (in the body of A'oJiMimAa),—of that tbo only oeuee or bai^ wnoats 
of the atoms (compowi^ those features); what then, would be the use of 
aesuioing the oompo$ii* vthole (Body) ? 

If it be asked—Whence this ‘ nature ' of the Atoms ?—The answer is— 

' As is eUar frotn On fact qf its oriein^ oirf qf o parlitviar Idsa' \ i.o. becrt\iKe 
it prooeods from a porticiJar cause; the * partiouler idea ’ in this case is in 
the fthape of the past deed leodii^ up to the particular state of wdatenee, 
and also the factoie aixd other parts of the body pec\«liar to the j^tlcular 
azmnal-spaoies. 

What has been said regarding the cose of ^^ora* also serves to dispose 

of the <!9ge of the glittering gems, etc. i-^od it is not oeceseary to criticise 
them separately.—(1736-17S7) 

It has been argued (by the Jaina writer, under Tsxt 1710) that—'* in 
the fonn of eatitiee all ^^^e not-difierent from one another. ’’—This i» 

answered iA the following— 

TEXTS (1738-1744). 

' Bamo AN Entity ’ is said to consist in ‘ osPAcarY for epfeotits 

ACTION ' ; IF THIS WERE ALL-PSRVASIVE, TEEN EVERY TSINO W01JL1> 
RE CAPABLE 07 DOIKO EVERY THINQ. GENERALLY, ONE TBZNO 
IS HELD TO RE PBODDCTIVR OF ANOTHER, ONLY BY REASON OP CTB 
FBB8EN0E, Df IT, OP THE CAPACITY TOR THAT ACTION J IF THEN, 
THAT OAPAOTTY IS EQUALLY FRSSIHT IN ANOTHER THtNC, WHY 
SBOtFLD NOT THIS BE PRODUCTIVE OP THE SAME ?—IP TEE ‘ BLUE ’ 
AND OTHER OBJECTS THEMSELVES ARE HELD TO CONSTITUTE 
THE ALL-RMBBACINO OHARAOTSR OP ‘EnTTTY’, THEN TAB whitA 
AND ydUna THDIOS AIBO would do what is DONE BY TEE BlU6 

ONE ; AND TN THAI CASE, THE WHOLE UNIVERSE WOULD BSOOMB 

A SINGLE ‘ Entity devoid of a second ; and thus it would 
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NOT BE TBOE TEAT A SINGLE THING HAS SEVERAL ASPECTS.—If THE 
BUu, etc. THEMSELVES DO NOT CONSTITUTE ' EnTITVAND THIS IS 

LINE THE ' Being' (5cN<va} posited by ‘iTatwiZa then it can¬ 
not BE AS TOU HOLD, THAT OHS THING OAHNOI HAVE SEVERAL 
ASPECTS; AS THBES WOCXD BS CLEAR DIPTBRENCB.—BiTRTHBB, M'S AT 
CONSTITUTES ' DIPTBRENCB ’ AMONG THINGS IS THB PBBSSHCE OP 
OONTRAHY PROPBBTIBS, AND NO OTHER HIND OF * DIFPBRENCB ' IS 
HELD TO LIE BETWEEN ' BlUE ’ AND ‘YeLLOW*. TSIS SaMS 
CONDITION IS PRESENT BSTWESH THE ' GENERAL ’ AND THE 

' Particular ’; beoauss wbilb the pormbr is ‘ wcLuarvE the 

LATTER IS OTHERWISE. WHY THEN SHOULD NOT * DIPPERSNCE ’ BE 
ADfOTTSD AS CLEARLY LYING BETWEEN TUEU ?—(1788-1744) 

CJOMMENTAJ^Y. 

Xlie ' Entity ’ ie said to be that which is oApable of «4ective action.— 
nothing else.—Tf this oapaci^y ^ Iinsmoit in nil thin^, then every tlung 
would be capable of doing every tiling. It is only in UiIk senne that tlunga 
axe lield to be productive. Thist capacili/ then being equally present in 
all caeo!;, auytliiug might be produced cut of anything. 

Further, le the ‘Entity’ the t^ame aa the Blue, the Y^low and other 
tlungR ? Or is it scme^ng differejit I—If it ia the enme. then, oa it would 
bo aU'pervefiive. even tho uAt/e and \nilow could bring about the eolouriug 
in the cloth that ie brought about by the Blue .—Then again, there being 
no otliuc character or natiire poeeible. tbe entire XTnivene would become a 
vingle conglomeration of thinga; thia would upset the propcairion that a 
einglo entity haa several aapecta.^If on the other hand, tlie ' entity ’ ia 
something different from tlie Blue, etc.,—like the * Being ’ pouted hyJCandda, 
—i.e. joAt as Kfindda has postulated the ’ E^Qtity \ called * Being '.—as some¬ 
time diflereiit (irom the particular things),^hen it becomee all tbe more 
unreasonable to attribute * Plurality ’ to any single thing; as in this case 
there would bo clear absolute difference. 

Xl^n again, any two things are ' different ’ only when they have contrary 
popertiee,—e.g. Sot and Cold ;—the General and the Particular are found to 
have contrary properties ■, becouee w^ile iAs former it ' iiulueive tho latter 
is othervitc; 'oiherwti '— i.e. noc-inciustus, ‘exclusive’.—If, even on the 
preseiice of contrary propertseA, difference were not admitted, then there 
would be uo difierence even between, tho Blue end the Ydioto. which is 
admitted in some way, by the other party i^KwTtSrila himself having 
declared (in •?Alo&ai^tI:o>-SeQ8e PerceptLon. L68) that—“ ae their cognitions 
are different. Colour, etc. cannot be one and the same” where it has 
been declared that there is difference among the Bkie and other things.— 
(1738-1744) 

The author puts forw»d—from Kum&rila’s point of view—the objection 
against the Btxddhiat argument, the objsotion that the Keoson put forward 
is ‘ Inoonclusive ’ 
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TEXTS (1745.1746). 


“As iH TBB CASE ot THE Variegated Colour, ovt hay bhth&sise any 
OHB COLOtTR AH SS CHOOSSa,—BECAXT8B THE COLOUR IS VARiaaAT£P>~ 
nr THE BAHE WAY ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ OR ‘ NOK'DIFFEBBNCB ’ OF AN 
ENTITY MIGHT BS bmfkaszssd. —{SkiokavaHtka — Ahrfi, 

57-68).—When a thing of a uized character is 
COONIRED SIimTANBOUSLY, TEEN ALL DISTINC¬ 
TIONS LIES ' DIFFERENOE * SAMENESS ’ AND 
SO FORTH, DISAPPEAR — {Ibid., 62-63) 

-^1746-1746) 

COJrDIENTARY, 


’ Knlm^ta-tiart^a'^is the wrieffoud In thiA com one <md 

upon, AA be wishes upon any of the several coloun presont-^^garding: tl;e 
thing either ae Slue, or Yellov) or Red in the eame manner, iu the eEi«e 
of the Eataty wbioh has a varieffcUed or m/Ted chancter.^being exieteni in 
its own form, and aleo nM-esirMM in the form of other things,-^aod also 
liaving the two-fold character of the General and the Particular,—one can 
6x upon Unity or Divereily, as ho lUcee. When a men wishes to emphasise 
the divenaty-aepeoc, then he Axes upon diteriU^ wlien he all at once 

cognises a thing oh being both General and PartiouJar,.->then all that hae 
been itrged regarding its tUfference or non-dt^erence, etc. disappeon; i.e. it 
does not apply at all ; because what ia clearly cognised through Perception 
is the thing of the mixed character. The objection that haa been urged 
regwding the thing being flifferem or non-differeni, etc. etc. is aa follows 
(a) The Omeral thing being non-dl^ermi from the FortiouJar things in the 
shape of the Korae, etc. should also have a divexeity of forme like these 
particular thin^ >-^(5) the Fartiovilar things, 1>eiug non-different from the 
General, all Particiiiar things ahould become the aeme, like the General 
thing how eoiOd diff^enee and non-differenee, which are mutually 
oontradictory, reeide in tl^e General and Che Particular t The other objecticne 
are such so—Unity and Pturaliiy being mutually contradictory, how c&n 
one and the same thiz^ he Oeneral ae well ae Pariicuiar ?—(1745-1746} 


It might be argued against the above (argument of Kumariia's} that_ 

‘ Xi 80 , then in all oasee, there would be cognition of the Mixed Characterf 
and it would not be aucceaaive simultaneous 

The answer to this (from Kum&rila’s point of view) may be as follows 
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TEXT (1747). 

WHEK a THTVO TTAg SBVSaAL Foaus, ONE UAY EUFHA^ISE AtTY 0N8 

AOCOMSmC TO ms OWK whim, EITHEB SUOOBSSTVSLY OB SEUUL* 
TANEOnSLV ; TRBRB CAN C* VO OTHER WAY WITH 
VERBAL SETBSSSIOK^.—(1747) 

CO^TOENTAflY. 

it inAtter of fact. in. thA eoHe of evorythiug whethor ib* ' OAnATAl * 
and * Particular ' n^p&cte ore empkmaiAed. ono aft«r th« other or io'mul* 
tanaoiiAly. depends upon the wish of the Speaker; eo that ^’hen one wishes 
to speak of the * OKi^tance ’ and the * nun-existence ’ aspects of a thiol:,—^ 
or the * General' and 'Particular' Mpocta of it.—simultaneoual;. he em* 
phasises its fonn in that way. If be wislies to ei>eaK sueeesavely, one after 
the other, of the ‘ existence' and ' nou>exi8tenca ’ aspects, or the ' General * 
and ' Particular' aspects—then he emphanises that form. In fact, all ita 
forms are exnphaAised sircc^^vely sunultaneouely (as one wisheslr^ 
just like tlie Emerald end other gems iu a Moah of jewels. 

It naey be asked—* Why cannot it be indicated in a way oUter tlion 
s\iooe8siYely or >dmultaneoits)y 1' 

The answer to that ie^‘ TAere con &e no olKer woy, etc. etc- ie. no way 
other than ' successively or simultaneously 

' VtJhi ’—is voy. mscAod.—(1747) 

The following Text answers the above argiunents (of Kiunarila) r— 

TEXTS (1748.1749). 

It CANNOT BE AS EXPLAINSD ABOVE. ThaT WHAT IS ‘ VaBIEOATED * 

OAJWOt BE ' ONE ’ HAS TOT BBSN FOINTBD OOT. ' VaJUEOATI W * 
CONSISTS IN ‘ SEVERAL FORMS AND IT CAN NBVER BE OON* 
COMITANT with ‘ UNITY '.—ALL THE REAL FORMS 
THAT THERE MAY BE OF A CERTAIN THING WOULD 
BE 80 MANY (DIFFERENT) THTSCS ; AND THE 
THING IN QUESTION ITSELF REMAINS ONLY 

ONE.—(1748.1749) 

COMMEXTABY. 

The idea that ‘ a tingle entity is variegated' involves a contrediction in 
terziM. aa already explained luider Teas 1784 above; and the reason for this 
is that the term ' variegated ’ itself connotes Phuality; and between ‘ Vnity ’ 
and ' Plurality ’ there as ‘ contradiction * consisting in tbs fact of the presence 
of one unplyii^ the absence of the other. Cons^uently one thing caimot 
have several rwi foims. Even if it had,—this fact would not prove the 
plvraliiy of the single thing; m all that it would mewi would be that there are 
so many tilings come about; but that also only if these forma oouU be proved 
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1o b* r4at m no caso cnn PluralUy beioiii; to what ii< on«, ah tlio two 
are mutually oontracUcCor^’.-^ 1743.1749} 

It liAH been ar^^ied (under Text 1712. ftbove)~“ For that whioli Iuia l>eou 
excluded from ' EnUty *, whore could there be any oUwr poation J ’* 

Tile aiiau*cr to thia ie ae follows 


TEXT (1750), 

Ip a ClRTAISr TEiyo WBEE BXOLCDRD TBOM OSB ‘ ENTITY IT WOULD 
BB DEVOID OP SAMENESS ONLY WITH THAT ENTITY i IT WOULD 
NOT BECOME UKS THE ‘ SZY.PLOWEE ’ ;—AS IT WOULD 

erru be capable op smciENT Aonou. 

• —(1750} 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is cited as the Be«u>on is ' oxeJuaion ol all entities *,-^rul 
aimilarity to the ' sky^flower ’ U meant to be proved by it,—then the Reason 
IB ‘ inadmiHaible *; because tba exclusion of the .Toj from all eniUi^, cannot 
be admitted; all that can be admitted ie that it is excluded or difterentiatod 
from things oflier than itaelf. 

If, oa tba other Imnd. tlie Reaxon meant to be »ulduoed is oxcJusioii 
fwan torn fJn'nffs. then it is • Inconcliuive 

For instance, the Jar, ozcluded or tlifferentiated from the OlMh 
other tbingH, could be recoguiaed only as devoid ol sameness with the CToth, 
and it could not be reco^sed as absolutely devoid of eeience (existence), 
aa 0 %'en as thus excluded, it wo\ild bo rapablc of aeHo^x. —(1750) 

The fol1e\\'ing Ttxl« abow tlxe * IncoaoUisive' character of the Opponent’s 
Reason 

TEXTS (1751.1732}. 

As A MATTES OP PACT, THE COpobU (POTENT) POBM OP ONE ENTITY DOES 
NOT RESIDE IN OTHER ENTITIES,—BECAUSE THE EFPECT PSODUCED 
AND THE FORM OP THE APPSEHENStON ARE POUND TO BE 

dtfpbsbnt and so porth; this has been explained 
BBPORB.—‘ That ’ a czbtacn entity is not the same 
AS THE other’,—THIS ALONE OAN FOLLOW PEOU 
THE EXCLUSION {OR DEPEBRENTlATlON} THERE* 

PROM ;—AND NOT THE PACT OP ITS BETNO 
A NON.INTITT DEVOID OP ALL PRO. 

PBRms.—( 1751.1762) 

COMMENTARY, 

If the Character of ‘ Entity conasting of capacity for 4^$otive action,. 
were something embracing all ‘ entities ’ coUectiv^, then alone oendd the 
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thing difierAntiaCed fpona othars b« AtJd to be featurelee (nou>e 2 d«tent),>^ 
the ‘ entity ’ being eomething that ie clier&oterieed by c^axity for effective 
action. As a matter of fact however, the ' capable (or potent) fonu of one 
eutaty^be Blue for ioBtance-^armot sobaiet in other thinge,—like the 
uMU and the rest; aa has been espleioed under Texs 1740. 

Qiuetion :—” Why caanot it sitbeiMt in otlwr things f ” 

Amuftr :—Because the effect produced is different, and tiie form of 
Apprehension (Idea) is different. The term ' Vpalamtha ’ here Htaods for 
Apprehension, i.e. (Cognition; and ‘ nifbAdsa * for the form of that (Cognition 
(i.e. the Idea). 

The phrase ‘ and so forth ’ stands for diversitjee of birth, of existonoe, of 
•destruotioQ, etc. 

For these reasoos all that' non*contaot '•^liffarentiation—from another 
entity can prove is only that ‘ the entity in queetion is not tJte same as this 
latter ’; it cannot prove it to be devoid of properties, a mere non^enttiy. 

"Why t " 

Because the eapoci^ /or effeaive action, which constitutes the essence of 
' Entity is present in it.—(1751-17 6£) 

O^eciioft" If there is absolute difference among entit(et,-^how can 
there be sucit ali-embracing notions as ' this is entity' this is entity ’ <in 
regard to all things) f—how too can there be any difference between the 
Entity and the ' sky-flower eto.^f there were no siniilarity f " 

Answer >— 

TEXTS (1753.1764). 

' ‘Thb cotrcEPnoir kbdto thbbb that ‘ that also is oapahlb op bppeotiv:^ 

ACTION *,—THBBB WOULD BE THIS TOSA THAT ‘ IT 13 AN enitiy ’ ;_ 

THUS TRBBE WOULD SB SUSJPCITVS SlHILABITY CONSISTDirU 
lit ' DIFPBREtmATrOlT PROM WHAT IS INCAPABLE ’. 

Thus, bvbn though thbrb is absolute dip. 

PBRSKCS, THEBE IS A SUBJBOTTTE SimtioriiSf ; 

AND THUS AH ‘ BNTITY * BEING ‘ BqUAL ’ 

TO OTBBR ENTITIES, BECOMES DZS* 

TINOUlSSED FROM THB * SEY* 

7L0WBR ’.—(1755-1754) 

(XIMMENTARY. 

‘ Differentiation from the Incapable * * the incapablet ’ meant Me such 
non^titaes ae ' the son of the Barren Womanthere is * differentiation ' 
from these,—4.e. the entity ie not the same ae these. 

Because the subjective is there, therefore it cannot be admitted 

that If an entity were not equal to other entitles, it would not differ from 
the sky.ffower ”—(ae aeaerted by the Opponent under Text (1710). 

In the following Texts, the Author sets forth the objections urged by 
ffwfnttti (against the Buddhist point of view) 
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TEXTS (1755-1757). 

“ TKE form Ut WHICH A CESTAIN THING IS DIPFERENTlATfiO FHOil 
OTHER THIKOS.^HOMOOBNBOHS ANB HBTBBOQ&NSOH^WERE THE 
SAWB IK WHICH IT IS TO THE HOMOGENEOtW THINGS,— 

THEN IT SHODLD BE BECOOKISED AS RtHlLAR TO THE BETERO' 

OHNEOUB TEIKCS AIBO; AS THE FORM WOULD BE THE SAME 

IN BOTH CASES.—And yw it is hot so recoohised,— 
HfiNOfi IT FOLLOWS THAT THE FORM IN WHICH THE THING 
IS liOt similar to the HOUOOEKEOUS THIKOS, and THE 
FORM EK WHICH IT IS Similar TO THESE,—MUST BE 
DIFTBRENT FROM ONE ANOTHER.’'—(1755-1757) 

COMMENT ARV. 

•S'umcUi arnuAH as tallows 

'* That form in whieb a ecrtAiu thiug in diflarautiatMl (rcm horaoReueoiis 
aiid hotorogoneoiia things,—if, in Chat a&mo fonn, it u*m*o similar to the 
homogeneous thir^,—theu it »0iould be recognlned as simil&r to tlio hetero* 
gOQOOuH thingH Also: as the fonn u’ouid be the same in hotb cases.—And 
yet as a matter of fact> it is uot no recognised.—Hence it follo\^'!4 tliat that 
form in which it is diMfnMfor to the homogeneona things,—and that foim in 
which it is iimitcr to tlicaa things,—between tlieae two forms, tliere inuat be 
difieroQoe.—It might be asked-' when it is liomogeneous to tJtsm. how can 
it be distimiiar T And if it ia disaimitar to them, liow can it he homogeneoua 
to them t The two are coutradiotoryThis however does not afTeot our 
position. BeeauKd the other parly regards dver^thing aa liaviug two aepecte, 
the General and the Particular ; hence in the ' Ueneral ’ aspect, all tliinga 
are ^aJd to be ' homogeneous' to tliat thing, while in its ' Particular' Mpect, 
it ia held to be ' Ixeterogeneous ’; and iu this latter rtenae, it is said to be 
diMmtior; so that tlie objection urged does not aflecl the i>oa(iou. 

Tho compounds ' SamOyiapofQwutu' stands for tUe '<SamJna', the 
Homogemow, aj;d the 'apara', Oontrary,—i.e. tlie ifaleroi^eous.—The 
reet is ooaily intelligible, hence it is not explained Iu detail.—(1755>1767) 

This is Miewered in following— 

TKXT (1758). 

It IS IK THAT SAME FORK THAT IT 15 UNDERSTOOD TO BE Similar, RSCAUSE 

THE CAUEB OP SUCH UNDERSTANDINO IS PRESBKT, DT THE SHAPE 
OP BEING TEE CAUSE OF ONE AND THE SAKE CON¬ 
CEPTION. AS DIFFBRBNTIATIKO THESE FROM 
OTHER THINGS.—^1758) 

COMMENTARY, 

It is in the san\o form that it ia said to be ' similar ',^^ooau.se they fonn 
the bfM8 of the same conception. What is meant is tlmt those that do not 
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form tlie baaia of the aama conoeplaoQ are treated m ' di&umilar *. while 
those that do serve as that basis are regarded ak * similar 


Qv4$ti<m “ Why do not all thinga bacoma tl»e baw of tlie same oon* 
ception,~the difierence being dqiiall.v present in all ? *' 

Answer 


TEXT (1759). 

It is only CBETAIW TRIHoa THAT OAN SEHVB AS TRE bAStS 01 ONE AlTD 
THE SAKE OOWCEmoiT,—THE EB9TSICTI0K STOIG DOB TO THE 
OATAOITY 01 THE FORM 0? THIHOS, SVSIJ NxltfiN THERE 
IS DIlPBRSNOS,—AS 13 lOORP IK THE CASE 01 
TEE SensC’Or^ns akd the ATn^fS 
AKP THE LIKE,—(1759) 

COMMENTAKY. 


No qxtoetioo can be raised regarding the nature of thinga—such as— 
wliy should Firt, aod not Water, burn or be hot ? All that oan be i^eaeouably 
naked is—(o xvhat is thia imuue duo ? For, if the luvture of things were not 
due to any cause, there could be no reatriction, which would lead to incon* 
gruities. Hence it should be said that it is due to ita own causo ; but then 
the question would be—to what is that due 1 And so on and on it w ould 
go un to a bogioninglaas seriaa (of oaiiash), 

* .41:^0 ’ is sense-organ.—* Jmrtfi ' ia the liorb Ou^Cchi ,—' and the like' 
goea u*ith each of the tao. 

What is meant is that it U only tlxe ChidUchi and other herbs that havd 
tl;e cai>acity to allay fever and other diseases,—not othar things. And it 
is tlie SenHO'Oi’gau, the object, the Light and Attention that have the capacity 
to produce particular eogiutions. 

In the aaine way. it is only certain things to w'hioh belongs the capacity 
to bring about a single conception. 

Or, tlie term * ak^’ may stand for the VibJiitaha fruit ; and tlxe term 
* and the like * goes with the whole compoixod.—(1759) 


In tlie following Teaie, tJie objectiuu ia raised tliac ** ti« Corroborating 
Inst4Uice cited cannot be admitted ” 
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TEXTS (1760-1762}. 

" How OAS THE Evs PRODUCTIVE OF THE OOQSITION OP THE BlliC 
ASD OTHER THINGS,—17 IT IS HELD TO HAVE THAT FOBM AXOiJS 
WHICH IS DrPPERBKtIATED FROM THE Blue AKD OTESRS ? IV PACT, 
JirST AS THE Ear is not regarded as PRODUOTiVE OF THE COGNI¬ 
TION OP Blue, BTO., OH ACOOUNT OP ITS BSEKO DIPPSRfiNT PROM 
TAB JBlw, etc. WHICH ARB PBODUCTIVE 07 THE COONITION OP Blue, 
STG., —SO ALSO THE ETB SHOULD NOT RE BBOARDS D AS THE CAUSE 
•OF THAT COONTTIOM.—HOW COULD ANY OTHER TSNO, WBIOH IS 
DTP7ERBNT PROM THE PRODUOTTVE OAU8B, BE PRODUCTTIVE OF IT ? 

—From all this follows tee conclusion ttut teerb must 

BE INCtUStVBNBSS ALSO AMONG THINGS .’*—(1760-1762) 
COMMENTABY- 

" If the EjTi be held to be that which hAA & fofm sxelMiM o£ tlio Blue, 
•etc.,—end not any lAal it inclueiwi this is wbot is meant by the particle 
* evR * aione' :-^n that case the Bye cannot be the cause of tbe perceptioii 
of the Blue, etc.; becAUAC It has bees difierenCiated (excluded) from wbat is 
productive of that perceptioawhen a thing hae been excluded from tbo 
’Cauee of e certain thuig, it cannot be the Oause of that ; e.g. the 5a r 
which, being differentiated Erom tbe Bhte, etc., which ue the cause of tbe 
perception of the Blue, etc., is not the cause o£ the perception of the Blue, 
etc.the Eye also is (ar AypetWi} differentiated from the Bine, etc., wtuoh 
are the cause of the perception of Blue. etc.,—’bence there is tbe posaiblUty of 
an apprehension contrary to a universal truth. 

As a matter of fact however, it is not so [Le. tbe Eye is not non •pro* 
duccive of the perception of Bhte, etc.}.—Hence the truth should be otherwise 
than this ; that Is, when one thing is productive of another, it cannot be 
excluded from the nature of being so productive,^.g. the Blue, which is 
productive of the perception of Blue, cannot be excluded £r^ ite own nature; 
—and the Eye is actually productive of the percepticn of the B2ue, etc. So 
-this is a Baason based upon the nature of things. 

In the same way Bfu«, etc. may be made the Minor Teim in the 
Reasoning. 

iVotn all this it follows that there is tnclueivenees »ri\nng things. 

Thua through the contrary of tbe Reduetio ad abturdwn, it has been 
shown that the example cited is not admissibla—(1760-1762) 

The following might be urged—“ The thing could be excluded ti*m the 
other things and yet be productive of the Cognitioa; so that the Beduetio 
ad Abeurdum is Inconclusive 

This is what ia answered in tbe foUowfog— 
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TEXT (1763). 

If IT WIBB NOT AS ABOTS, THEN, ' DIFFBBBNTIaTXON ’ 581X0 FOB SAME 
IN BOra OASES, WY IS NOT THE EaB AXSO BEQASDBD AS FBO> 
DUOTIYE OF THE COOXITIOK OF Bl/OE, BTO.,—JOST LIKE 
THE EyS, WKZCa Al^O I8 OIFPEBBNT PROU 

THE Colours ? ”—(1763) 

COMMENTARY. 

The possibilitj of the Bar aUo being regarded aa the cAuse of the 
Qognitaon of Blue, etc. ie a proof of the coatrary of the oonoiimoQ (arrived at 
by tlie Buddhist) •, but the difference is the same In both oaaee. The diQereaee 
tliat there ie betvoen the £yc and the Slue is the eame as the difleronoe be* 
tn’een the Ear and the Blue •, Le. the Ear is as different from the Blue, etc. 
«u> tlie Eye is ”.—(1763) 

Xlifi Aosvnte to the above arguments of the Opponent is ae follows 


TEXTS (1764-1776). 

The ‘ 9X0LU9I0X * (oiffebextiatiox) of the Sye, sro. from the Coum 
(of the CoQtnnox of Blue) is hot admittbo, without quaufxoA' 
TIOH. Because nature op the Ete, etc. is also reoarubd 
AS THE Cause ; anu it is hot fossole fob ahtthino to be 

‘ BFCLUDEL ' FROM ITS OWN NATURE ; TP THEBE WERE ‘ BXOLUSIOH * 
OF A THIHO FROM ITS OWN NATURE, THE TKIHG WOULD BECOME 
DEVOID OF ALL CHARACTER. WrSH ' EZOLT^ON ’ IS SP0R5H OF, 
IT IS RSOLUSIOir FROM ANOTHER CAUSE THAT IS URAHT; WHAT 
IS MEANT BETNO THAT THE EyE IS not Of ihc /om of ih(A Other 

Cause and this is quite aooeptable to us.—It is hot 

THAT WHAT IS PRODUCTIVE OF THE COONITIOH IS DESOBEBXD 
PRECISELY AS IT EXISTS. IN FACT, ALL OOeHIlIONS PROCEED 
FROM THEIR 0>VN SPEOISIO 0ADSB3. IP, ON THE OBOUHD OF 
THBIR SEIKO OF TUB SAUB NATURE, THEY WERE RBOARDSD AS 
A SINOLE PRODUCTITB CaUSE,—THEN, AS TEB SAID NATURE 
ITSELF IS THERE (AS THE CaUSB), WHAT WOULD EE THE USB OF OTHER 
AUXILIARIES I —If it BE HELD THAT—* ON AOOOUNT OF DEPEOTS 
IN OTHER PARTICULARS, THE ONE (NaTURS) IS NOT PRODUO- 
TTTB (0? THE CoONITION) —THEN (THB ANSWER 19 THAT) THOSE 
CAUSES ARB incapadte (op bbinoiko about the ooqnitioh in 
question), by reason of difference. If therb were no D1F« 
FERSNOB, HOW GOULD THEY IE DEFECTIVE 1— JuST AS, EVEN WHEN 
THERE IS DIFFERENCE—AS AMONG PARTICULAR THINOS,—ETHRY- 
THING IS NOT TCT CAUSE OF EVERY OT0R TffitG,—IN TOT SAME 
8 
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WAY, BVEM THOCOH THEBS WOULD BB HO DIFPSEENCK IS 
' PLtr&AUTYYET THEEB TVOULO EE RESTRICTION (OF ONLY SOME 
OAXrSSS BETHOrNO ABOUT BOMB EFFECTS). EVBH W7LBN THERE IS 
DTFFEBBKCE, IT IS ONLY A CEBTATN THINO THAT WOX/LD BS FRO- 
PrCnVB OF THB PABTIOl^B EFFECT BY REASON OF ITS NATURE, 
In the case of ‘ INCLUSIVESBSR’, how could the one thing BB 

PRODUCTIVE AND NON-FRODUOTIVB OP THE SAXE ONE TEINO ?— 

If there is OIFFBKRNCE in this case ALSO.'^^THE difference 
KAY BE THERE ; BUT IS THAT DirFERENCB FROK THAT THING OITLY t 
There can be no difference apart from the ‘ Jhclusivr * 

(FEODUOnVE CAUSE) ; AND THIS IS NOH-PBODUCTIVB. In FACT, THAT 
ALONE IS A REAL ENTITY WBIOS. IS CAPABLE OP EFTBOTITE ACTION J 
AND THIS ENTITY IS li^iltcluMw : AND 7R0U WHAT IS tnchlSive^ 
THE EFFECT IS NOT PRODUCED. In FACT DIFPSBENOE AND NON- 
DIFFERENCE CAN BB NOT-lMAflIHARY (REAL) ONLY IN RELATION TO 
THAT FORM OB NATURE IN RBFSRBNCR TO WHICH THE HAN HAS RE¬ 
COURSE TO ACTIVITY. Otherwise the ditferbnob is there by rrs 
VERY * NATURE AND THE * OENERAL ' CHARaCTBB ALSO IS THEBE 
BEING DUE TO ‘ EXCLUSION \ ThB THING ITSELF IS NOT ‘ INCLU¬ 
SIVE ’ (OOKPREHBNSIVR) ; AS TV THAT CASE THERE WOULD BE MOST 

INCONORUOITS ACnvinss.—(1754-1776) 

COMMENTARY. 

If mATO ‘ diflersntifttlon from. thA obaiActAr cf tbe produetivn ’ is put 
forward without Any quAlidcation, as thA Probau, then it ceeuiot be ' ad* 
mitted ’. BecAuse aa a nukttar of fact it is not adroitted that there is 
unqualified ' diffAreatiatioa ’ of i3)e Eye, fie. from the oharaoter of being 
produotivA; for the nature of the Eye, Ate. also ie rogardAd aa pcoduotive : 
why should then there be any such reetriotion ae that the efloet must alwayt 
be produced by this Cause, not by another f This Cause may produce it, 
and the other may also produce it; we see no incongruity in this. Under 
tbe oiroimutancee, if tbe ' differentiation of the Bye, etc. ’ meant were 
without reservation of any kind, then there -would bo their differentiataou 
from their own. nat\ire, whicli would mean that tlwy are ' devoid of nature or 
charaoter' (foatureless). It is for this reason timt there oan be no differentia¬ 
tion of things from their owu nature. 

If then, ' the differentiation of the Eye, etc. * meant to be the Trobane 
be that from other productive causes (of Cognitfon^tban their own natitre,— 
Chen the Probane is * iacoochwive ’: as in that case what is differentiated 
from the other nature may not be of that nature, but it need not cease to be 
productive (of the cognition): because everything is productive, in its own 
form, not in the form of something else; and from that natur* (jf in 
which it is held to be productive, it lias not been differentiated;—why than 
should it ceaee to be produotive ? So that the Probaus put up is found to be 
‘ loconolusive *. 
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If then, whAt is meant by ‘not liaving the nature or chAreotor of a 
certain thing ' ie exclusion by way of ' oontradistmcUoathen the argu* 
ment is sux>erfluous ■, because ' diEerontiadon of character ’ among tilings 
mutually is what is admitted by both pardes. 

The compound ' <u<^;snafearflpa<vom ’ is *to be thus explained i—' That 
o^Aer cause ‘ is the ^ofoar.^^here is the nature or form of this,—which is 
' a<<^anoiarupa ’,^^and that %ohid^ dost not posssse this form or cAaraeUr of 
ths oiAsr Cause (Coloor, etc.);—-that is, it has not the some character or form 
as Colour, etc.—>Or, it may be taken as a Karmadhdrai/a first and then com* 
pounded with the negative term as foAuvrlhi.—Or again, it may be taken 
as a three-mambered sense remains the same under all 

these esplaoadons). 

There arises the following questionIn the brbiging about of a 
certain efieot,—why should the independent (unmixed) productive character 
be attributed to the Eye, etc. themselves, by virtue of which lbo*e alone 
oculd be restricted to that effect f ” 

Tbe answer to this is that ' In /act, aU cofin^ions prseeed, etc, etc.'— 
This eervee also to answer the objection urged to the effect that~“ tlie dif. 
ference of the Ear from the cognition being the some as that of the Eye,, 
why should not the Ear be regarded as productive of it f ’’.—Thus then 
the ‘ nature ’ of things being restricted, evert wlien there is difference, it is only- 
one thing that is productive, not the other. There is nothing incongruous 
in tht*- 

If then the E)^, etc. wore regarded as productive, on the ground of their 
liaving a common character, though different,—then that one nature of 
them would be productive and hence the only Cause ; which would mean that 
the effect proceeds from that aloas ; and in that case, the other contributary 
causes u'ould liave to be regarded os useless. 

If it be urged that " the one Cause cannot produce tlia effect, on account 
of defects in otlier particulars '^^^ien those particulars that are regarded 
• as ' defective' would be incapabls, inspoUM.-^^hy 1—hy reason o/ difference ; 
i.e.—because they are different from that comprehensive 'nature’ which 
has boeu regarded as eapahU {of produoiog tlie effect in question); and if 
what is incajxAU happen to be defective, then that cannot hamper the 
production of tl\o effect; es in that case anything might cease to be produced 
at all. 

It might be urged thaW" we do not regard the General and Particular 
aspects of things to be absolutely distinot, and hence tits Reason put forward 
‘ by reason of difference ’ becomes irvidmissi^fs ". 

The answer to tliis is as follows .-—If tliere were no difference, bow could 
they be d^sciive 7 That is, if the Pwiiculare are nun-different from the 
OsnercU, then it sliould not bo said tliat ' The one thing is not productive 
by reason of the defeotive cliaraoter of particulara ’. Hence, when the 
Qsnsmi is there in its jMrfsct foxTo, tboee Particulars that are noD*different 
from that Osneral cannot bo de/suios- When between two things, one does 
not always share the fate of the other, they cannot be of the same 
' nature *. 
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Pufthar, the incongruity urged 12 there in your ewe steo : ‘ Preeence' 
or ‘ loolusioc' being the seme in ell things, why does not everytluiig pro¬ 
duce everything t Jiiat ea, in your ceeei though the Preeonce or Inclusion 
is there in all cesee, everything does not produce everylblng, so it worild 
be in our case also. So there ie no {oroe in this. 

Then again, even when the difference is equally present in several things, 
it is ooly one thing, not others, that produces a oertsin eSeot j and tliis miglH 
be due to the restriction on the produotiveoess of things,—on the pnnciple 
that the ‘ nature' of one thing is not the ‘ nature' of the other; and there 
can be no inoongmity in this. 

When however, the productivene««s belongs to one comprehensive entity, 
—then one and the same entity would be productive aa well as non-produotive, 
-^^ow could these two mutueliy contradictory affirmation and denial sub¬ 
sist in the same entity 1 There could be no incongruity if they sub^ted in 
different entities. ThJe is what U meant by the words of the tesr^* Ska^ya, 
etc. 'Hott could-Ou erne thinff be both productive and non-produaiw, cic~ 
etc.'. 

The fellowing nught be urged—“We do uoc regard anything to be 
absolutely comprehensive (inclueive), on accoxmt of which there would be 
the incougruity of tlie same thijig being both |woductive and non-productive 
of an effect;—what we liold is that there in difference also ; so that non- 
prodttdivencss would not be incongruous 

There may be difference ; but it has to be explained whether this dif* 
fereoce from the ' produotive' nature is meant to belong to the same oom- 
prebensive ' prodrMtivo nature or to another. It cannot belong to that 
same ; because there can be no exclusion (differenoe) of a thing from its own 
nature: as in that case it would become nature-lese (devoid of its character). 
Kor can it belong to another; if it is differont, then, aa it would be of the 
productive nature, and nor imper/cci, it could not be regarded as non¬ 
productive ; if it v'ere, that would lead to an abeurdiCy. 

We grant tliat that same thing may be different from ita own nature; • 
even so, the incongruity of one and the same thing being both productive and 
non-producsive remains unanswered. For instance, even when the difference 
is there, it could not be effective in bringing about the one effect in question. 

* There can be no difference apart Jrom iU inehteion (or comprehensive¬ 
ness) {in faot, it would be that earns ; so that the incongruity of 

the same thing being both prodwtive and non-productii/e would still be there. 
^The term * anvai/a' (Inclusion) here stands for rAor wAtefc is comprehensive 
or 'i.e. the prodetetive nnturs.—The partiole ' nanu ’ is meant only 

to emphasise what is said. 

Then again, it is found from positive and negative concomitance that the 
effect is produced from Particulars only,—hence these Particulars them- 
Bdlvee should be regarded as associated with Speoi&o Individualities, which 
latter therefore do not necessarily indicate the ‘Vniversal* or General 
aspect of things; because the character of ibe * Entity ’ consists in capaoilif 
/or effective action. Under the circumatances, whether the Oeneral is different 
from the Spedfio Individuality—or non-diffarent from, it—does not con- 
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oern the man who saeka only for affaotive action and who ia not concerned 
with the said d^erenca or ; as a matter of fact, when the 
Man eeeka for affeotiTe action, he haa racouree to that which he ccnaidera 
fit for that action; and he pondera over the difference or nen-difierence of 
only that thing: and he does not ponder over them simply because he likes 
to do it. 

* Othervnsi 4^ if {£xeluaiveneas) and f/on-di^«renee (Ineon* 
clusiveoeas) are not regarded aa reoZ.—then, of She th»np capable of effecUtfe 
action, there would be real d^erence or exclusiveness, in its ownform,-‘«nd the 
Oencrol or inclusive character would be there, through the * exclusion ’ (of 
all other things), which would be determined by the Conceptual Content. So 
tbet there would be no dispute on this point. 

It is only to this extent that the man seeking for activity has recoorae 
to the consideration of Difference in general: and where would there be any 
need for his considering any euch General entity as is not capable of 
effective action t 

It might bo argued that—** The thi:^ itself may bo the (TensroZ.—(the 
eompreliensive factor),—why ttcZuston at all t ” 

The answer to that is— * The Thing iUt^. etc- $lc- '—That is, if the form 
of the Cloth were present in the Jar. then the man eeekiag to carry Honey 
or Water might take up the Cloth; and there would be other such incongruous 
activities. The other likely incongruities meant are all things being produced 
and destroyed at the same time and so forth.—<17^1776) 

It may be that other people also, the Buddhists, accept the view 
that ‘the various Generalities (Univoreals, CoToznonalties) are ageumed on 
the basis of things from which a certain thing is not not-escluded, and these 
Generalities embrace the Particulars (Individuals) 

In view of the foUowiog remark is made 


TEXT (1776). 

Ijt CASfi THS ‘ VAaiBGATEh CHAJIAOTKB ’ OF THINGS SPOItBN OP BBF&Sa 
ONLY TO CONCSPTUaL OgBATIOH (FaNCJT),—TH 2K WHAT WOULD 
BB THB DrPFBBBKCS IH THE ASSEBTIOITS MADV BY 

' Viprae ‘ Nirgrartihae ' AVn ' KdpiUu' ? 


COMMENTARY. 

' Variegaied cAorarterDifference, Divwsity-—<177S) 

The following Texte eet forth Kumgrila’s view on the subject i — 
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TEXTS (1777.1778). 

When tht Pot is broken u? and a Dish is mads (of the same 

gold), the man wanting the former becomes SOBRy, WHILE 

THE MAN WANTING THE LATTER BECOMES GLAD, WHILE 
ONE WANTING ONLY THE GOLD REMAINS NEtTTRAL. 

THtrSTKB THWa HAS THEBE ASPECTS: AND THE SAID 
THREE IDEAS WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE IP 
THERE WEBB NO PBODDCTION, OONTI* 

NUANCE AND DESTRUCTION OF 
THiNOS.” —7<ww- 

vada. 21.221.—<1777- 
1778) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kvmarila ArguM as follows s.-" IndAniieb as All things sre cApAl>l^ of 
being bom, coQUniiing to oxist sod being dwtroTsd,— they have tliree 
AspoctA. That this Is so ie shown by the fa«t that a single thing can bring 
About, three effect®: Tor instance, when the Pot is broken \ip mid made into 
A Dish. HOrtow is produced in the mao who wanted the formar, while 
pleasure is prodtxced in one who wanted the latter, wliile thwe is indifference 
in the zoan who wanted only gold. If the thing had only one aspect, then 
tlte idea produced by it would be of only one kind, not of three hinds. 

* VardhamSnaka' and * Rudtaka' are particular kinds of utensils.— 
(1778) 

The following might be urged (agmnst XwTidnio)—If it is admitted that 
the Entity has three aspects,—even sc, how dose it follow that the three 
AApeets consist of Destruction (Continuance and Production) ? 

Answer (from KumarUa) 


TEXT (1779). 

“ .4s A matteb op fact, there can be no Sorrow wTTHorrr deelr^i^, 
AND THEBE CAN BE NO Happisiesg WITHOUT prodttcHcn; AND THERE 
CAN BE NO NswindUy without continuance. It is in 

THIS WAY THAT TEE UNIVERSAL (COH* 

KONAUTY) IS ETERNAL,”— [ShlokavSTtiha 

—Vanavada. 28].—(1779) 

COMMENTARY. 

* It is tn wo^, elc. Me.',—Because there can be no mdi^erence 
without Continuance, therefore—i.e. on accovmt of the invariable eoa* 
comitanoe between Neutrality and Continnanee,—the Dniveraal—‘ Cold * 
is understood to bo eternal.—(1779) 

The answer to the above arguments of Ktm&rila is as follows 
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TEXTS (1780-1783). 

This is trot atOHr ; bsoa'OSS 07 the ab.^^b^cs of a coukoit sttbsteatuu ; 
Pboduotioh, CoirntruiifCB avd Destruotiof cAirvot have the 
SUBSTRATVM ; poa n* they hae» it would iktolve the pbbs- 
airos at ote same time op all these mutually coNTiuDioioBy 

PBOPBBTIBS. AlX THIS WOULD BB PBEE FROM DIPP100LT1B5 UNDER 

thb doctrine OP ‘ Perpetual Flux '; por why should any 
MAN BE SORRY AT THE ABSOLUTE DESTRUCTION OP GOLD IN THB 
FORM Of THE POT ? WhY TOO SHOULD THEBE BB ANY /OY AT TKS 
PBODDOnON OP THE GOLD IN THE NEW POEM Of THE DiSE ? AS 

FOR corUinvanct, THERE IS none, op anything at all, — (1780- 
1783). 

COMMEKTAfi-y. 

Tlw pcincipAl senteocA is ‘ of the abterux of a common oubtifoiim '; 

Ihls 1 a oxplftined la whftt foUowa—' Prcduetion, ConiifUioneo, $tc- a(c.—I f a 
Aingle entity had tlia tliroe aspeet« of Production aod the reet, — then it 
would mean that all theee three—Production, Continuance and Denttuetion— 
are there In tlie t.Lmg at one and. the eame time; and yet it cannot be 
po^ible for theee mutually contradictory propertlee to be preeent in anything 
at one and the name time; ae otherwiAe, they would not be contradlctoriee 
at all. 

QveMion—“ How then can there be the three notioaa described ^ ” 

In answer to this the Teaa ehowa how this la poeaibl^— ' All this, ste. etc.' 
When the Oold in tfie shape ijf the ?ot is deetroyed by iteelf—wk^ should 
any man eo wanting it be sorry for it t Why too, on the production of a 
new thing in the shape ol the out of the Gold, should one be happy f As 

for «mxinu« 2 n«, tliere can bo no such thing for anything of the nature of 
Gold; aa both Production and Destruction are absolute without any con* 
neotiOQ with anything (past or future).—(17B0-1788) 

QiMtion If that be so, then bow is there tbs feeling of Indiffersnee T " 
Answer 

TEXTS (1784-1786). 

When the dull*wittid man percbives the two things mads op gold, 
HE LOOZS UPON IT AS A CASE OP THB AFFBAEANCE OF SIMILAR 
PBODUCTS and thereby comes to THfNH OP IT AS SOMETHINO 

LASTING._Ip the gold itself had a lasting pork, then 

THAT PORK, IN THE SHAPE OP THE Dish, COULD BE 
PEBCBIVED IN ITS PRECBDING AND SUCCEEDING 
STATES Al£0 ; OB ELSE, THERE WOULD El 

DIVERSITY.—(1784-1785) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the dull .witled man perceives the two things—the Pot and the 
Dish—^nade of gold,—though perceivwg it, he is not ahle to distinguish 
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between the charaotera of the two things, being dec«ved hj the appeerance 
of fuiotber atmiiay thing,—and then be has the idea of being siaiutay pro* 
ducU. which la the cause of hie iliusion, he conctudes that the Cold lias 
oontinued to recaaia all the time. 

' SarnindporaiAdv^na' i-^^houg)i the common oharaoter of being ne^oAon 
of not'goZd, the two articles are regarded as the some or sinular \ and the 
man regards it as a case o< the birth of two tWngs with a coamon oharactcr. 

QuestionHow do 7011 know that tlie man regards the gold as sumo* 
thing lasting, on account of being deceived by the appearance of common 
products ,'^and not on account of the gold being really lasting 7 *’ 

djwer :—^ If tU gold, etc. ou. ’—If eternaUty did belong to tlie gold, 
then the I>isA also would be perceived in the Fot, which is perceptible. ‘ OtAer* 
vriee i! the XKsb is not perceived when the gold is in the state of the Pol. 
which should be perceptible,—<^r if the Pot is not perceived when the gold 
is in the state of the Dlah, which should be perceptible,—then there is clear 
difference between the two (Dish and Pot); and ae the gold is not'dtfierent 
from them, like its own nature—the gold also becomes diverts. It is in 
view of all this that the Tejrt says—’ Or eUe. Chore uoufd bo divoroUiy ’. 

Under Text 1717—“ If the said entity, eto. etc. "—a l^eaaon hat been 
put forward in proof of the Diverse character of things. 

Tbe only objection we have to urge against that is that it is superfluous 
^proving what is already admitted].—(1784*1786) 


tif Ohapter XX. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Examination of the doctrine of ‘ TraiJcdlya ^—' Things 
continuing to exist during three points of TimeJ’ 

COMMENTARY. 

Undar Tax& 4, the True Dootrioe haa bean ealted 'tmmobile’: tlie 
Author proceeds to support that idea* 


TEXT (1786). 

On the ground op the Qodd oontdjotng to be the same, wen 

IT COVES TO BE BBOARDBD AS SOUBTHINO PERMANENT,—SOME 

Buddhists axso hold (on the basis op this) that 

THB TKINO (BY mBLP PERMANENT) PASSES 
THHODOH DIVERSE STATES.—(1786) 

OOMMENTABY. 

The Buddhist BocWne ie that ‘ there W nothing that has continued 
existenes*; agunst this, the following objeotlon is urged t—“ How oan it 
be said that * there is nothing that has coatdnued exielence ^hea as a 
matter of fact, some Buddhists (of the Vaibhfisika-Beallstic^ohool) also,— 
Uke DharmairSta and others—have accepted the view that an objeot con- 
rinuee to east at three pointe of time, through ite diverse statesthis 
view is held on the analogy of the Oold (disoussed above) continuing to exist 
(in the state of the ?oi and that of the Dish) f 

TWs same idea is further expounded in the following tea*s 


TEXTS (1787-1790). 

“ Just as (Sold does not abandon ns colour, bvzh when there are 

DEFPERENCBS IN WS STATE,—SttCLABLT UNDER AlX CTS STATES. 
THB E N T ITY DOES NOT ABANDON ITS OSASAOTBR OP ‘ SUBSTANCE — 
IP IT WERE NOT SO, THEN THE COONTTION OP PAST AND PUTUBE 
THINOS WOULD BE OBJEOT-LBSS.—HOW AGAIN, IS It THAT IT NAS BEEN 
ASSERTED BY Toyin THAT COGNITION BESTS UPON THB3B WO ?— 
How AGAIN la Action, whioh is past and has no pubthbb 

BXISTBNCB, HELD TO BE PRODUOTIPE OP BESUI/TS ? HoW TOO 

oouLD Mystics have the distinct cognition of past and puture 
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THINGS t_ Prom all this it follows that Past AifD Futctre 

TEmoS ABB NOT THE OBJECTS OP MERE ‘ NeOATION OF SX^BSTAflCB 

_BECAUSE THEY ABE ISCL'UBSD UlTDEB THE CHABACTBB OP TKli 

' STATES ETC.»— JCrST LTD THE PRESENT TBINQ.”—(X787-1790) 

COMMENTARY. 

A>i\ong the Buddhist wiitete (referred to under Text 1780) are tlu* 
following 

(IJ SAnrfftfUo*PVmnairdta—the upholder of the view that while the 
tiling undergoes ohangM, it remauis mihatenti^y tl»e earoe. He argues* 
sw follows:—When a certain thing has entered into ite couree of existence, 
there ie change only in its mode of eiriatonoe, not in the mibUanu ; for instance, 
the Huhstance Gold undergoes eevcral changes through which it cornea to bo 
wiled t]>© 'armlet', ‘necklet*, 'earring’ and ao forth,—but thert ia no 
change in th© Gold iteeU. In the eame way. the object is somcthir^ different 
from the FiiOire, and other ‘ modae \ For instance, when a certain object 
nhandous ita ‘ future ’ Mode and roachea thn ' present ’ Mode wlien it 

renouncee ita ‘ pre«ent ’ Mode, it reaclictt the ' past ’ Mode,—and yot the Object 
itaelf does not change; as throughout tiie three Modes, the seune character 
of the ' subetanoe * continues. If it were not »o, the * future ' prooont * 
Euid ‘ poet' objects would be entirely different from one another,—What lb 
it that is meant by the term ' Wdw', 'Mode', here ?—It is a particular 
qu^ity on which tlic notions of * Past,' etc. are based.*' 

(2) Bhadanta'Ohofoki^-holds that the chongee undergone by the Object 
are In its cJicracter. Ho argues ae follows“ When the Object has entered 
into iM eourae of existence, it is said to be ‘ paet when it has the eUarac- 
tar of the ' post*, but is not entirely deprived of the character of the' future ’ 
and the ‘ present ‘: for example, a man may be attached to one woman, 
but Jj© uecd not be disgusted with other women- Similarly whan the Object 
is ‘ future' or ‘ present' {it has thaee characters, but ie not entirely devoid 
of the other two cliaracters]."—The difference between this view and tlie pre* 
vioue one is that under this view thin^ are spoken of as ' past ’ on account 
of the actLial presence of a particular character. 

(8) B?tadania-V(uwniira-^hol6ji the view that the ohangee undergone 
by tilings is in their fupwti or states. He wgues as folloax“ When 
a thing has entered the course of existence, it is spoken of variously, according 
to its ^'arying aspects (or conditions); and these variations relate to the 
aspect, not to the suissonoe: os the Substance remains the same at all three 
points of time. For example, when the clay counting.piece is placed in the 
place of Vniu, it is denominated 'one', when placed in the plaoe 
of Hundreds, it ie denominated 'hundred', and lin place of Thou^oruie. 
it is denoToinated a ' thousandSimilarly when the thing ie in the state 
of activity, it is called ' present ’; and when it has ceased from activity, it 
is ’ paet and while it has not become active at all, it is ' future'. So that 
things are spoken of in accordance with their staUi, as in the case of the 
clay counting'piBoe, where there is no change in the nature of the Substance : 
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ooly different ddaozniii&tio&e ar« Assigoad to it in AccordAoco with itt vAtyug 
poBitioo, which makoe it indiontive of varying niuxtbers 

(4) Bijddha-<Uw <A writor of the second century A.D.)—holds the 
view that the changeA are due to ehaqgee in * Belativity —He arguee as 
follows“ When an object has entered ita oouzee of eustencei it is called 
one Or the other in relation to what has gone before and what is to come. 
Per instance, the same woman is called * mother * as well as * daiighCer ’ ; 
and the usage in queetioo is also dependent upon the pose and the /utvfe i 
when a thing has something before it, but nothing after it, it is called' future ’ ; 
when it has fvomething before it and also something after it, it is called 

* present ’; and when it something after it, but nothing before it, it is 
called ' past’.” 

All these four Buddhists are AHi-vSdim, Realists (upholding the view 
that things have real and psrmaueDt esiatence),—called respectively: ( 1 ) 

* Mode*chAngers MhavO’vSdin, ( 2 ) Lak^^vSdm. ' Character changers(3) 
dtios^tddin, 'Aspdct-changere* and(4Mn!^a4Adnyoth<ls. 'Relative changers'. 

{1) Of these, the drat (DharmatrSta—<he does not differ 

from tits SMkhi/o, who bolds the ' Modidoation' theory. So that tl^o rsfuta* 
tion that has been put forward against tlie Sankhpa is applicable to this 
Buddlilst Realist. For instance, would the 'modification* come about without 
the abandoning of the previous mode or after its abandonment ? If the 
former, then there would be comlngling and oonfuuon of the Modes. If the 
latter, then that would be incompatible with the permanent e^&istance of 
tilings. 

( 2 ) As regards the second view (that of drAo|afta),^here also there would 
be the same comingling and confusionas all things may have all charaoteis. 
As regards the man (falling in love with one 'woman, which has been cited 
as an example), he is spoken of as * attached ’ (or * in love’) on aeeount of 
the appearance ci.Uuaehmtnt, which is a totally different thing; and he is 
said to bo * not disgusted', when there is mere e««ociation (meeting together); 
in the case of the ordinary thing however, tliere is no appearance of the 
' character', nor the mere association of 'charaoter’,—which 'would con* 
Btituto the ‘ attainment' of it by tbs thing; as, if it were, then like * attain* 
ment the ‘ character' also would become somethiDg different from the 
thing. Thus there is no analogy between the two casee'-the case in question 
and that of the example uted. 

( 8 ) As regards tlie third view (of Vammilra ),—that the chaises in things 
M'S due to variations in their aspects or uaioe of Its refutation is 

going to be set forth in 'detail below. 

(4) As regards the fourth sdew (that of SwMAmiiya), it involves the incon¬ 
gruity of three ttaU» occurring under the same etau. For inetance, under the 
' Pest' state, the preceding and the succeeding momenta u'ould be ' past ’ 
and 'future' and the ‘middle’ moment would be the ‘precept*. This 
critiMsra against this is quite clear. 


The Examination of the ' Idea of things continuing to exist during the 
Three Points of Time’ proceeds in the Text, only with reference U> the 
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Atfd ftmoQg thft above view^p.e. the view of Varumitra, that tlie change>< 
in thioga are due to the vanatioos in their states ej aotivlty].—Wliat liaa 
been Rtated in oonnection with the example of Gold (under Teict* 1786*178'?) 
is only an indioataon of the thesis of all these writer*,—«id it is not in strict 
reference to the view of Dharmaer^ only (the first of the views described )- 
This is clear from what is going to be «aid (under Text 1791)—' An regard* tJio 
distinction among things due to their states of activity, etc- etc.' i«nd 
under the view of DhorrTtatratti the distinction is not based upon staloe of 
adivUy j it is only under Faenmiim’s view that it is so, 

This view (Vaettmitra’s) 1$ as follows :— 

•• If tho ‘ Past ’ end the ' Future ’ were not there, 6hei» such notion* a* 
•There lived MaAaeammaia’, 'ShofMais going to be an all-world sover¬ 
eign ’ end BO foitlv—which involve the idea of what is past and what ia 
ffoirviobe—would be entirely baselee*; in fact, the Obleot not being there, the 
Idee also could not be there; booause in regard to the case of everything, the 
Idea is in tho form in which the Object Is cognised: so that if the cognjeed 
Object i* not there, there is nothing that could be apprehended by the Cogni- 
tion; hence there would be no Cognition (or Idea) at all. 

•• Further, tho Blessed One ha* declared that' Every cognition is produced 
on the bftsie of two things.—Which h« rAtnps ?—The Eye and the Colours 
and the Mental Function If then the Past and the Future are not there, 
the cogaltaoft based upon these would not bo on rhe 6o*is o/ iw Ainps; so 
that there would be incompatibility with the scriptures. 

" Further, a past set could not bring about its fruit, if it were devoid of 
essence devoid of eri*teace, at the time of the sppaaranoe of the fruit, 
as tho cause of that fruit would not be there; what is QOii*existent cannot 
have the capacity to produce an effect; as * non'ezistenoe' consiats in the 
oiremv <•/ aU c<tpaoUy> 

•• Then, again, such ideas as 'MAndhAna Devadatta lived’, ' the world* 
sovereign Shankha shall be Haitreya Tathagsta’,—which appear distinotly 
and severally in the minds of Mystics, in regard to the Past and the Future, 
could not be possible; as there can be no distinction among things that are 
fum-exieieni. 

" From all this it follows that past and /tUttre entities, like Sfu^rfa 
and others, cannot be regarded as mere * negation* of substance \—because 
they have been declared as ' to &s incfvdsd under (Ae stales ’.—The Blessed 
Lord has declared as follows' O BAiA^ue, if the Past form had not existed, 
then the noble SHrdvaJea would not have heard and been entirely in* 
difierent regarding past forms; hence, because there is a Fast foim of 
things, therefore the noble SArdtaia has heard and has thu* become mdiffersAt 
to the Fast Ah this severally would be much too det^led; hence thus 
whatever form has been p<ut or is in this is spoken of briefly as 

Coiovr-p?iaee ’.” 

In tt* compound (in the text)—‘ AdhixteanffroAo, etc. etc.',—ths term 
’ odAtosoftpraAa ’ stands for Colour, etc., in the sense that they are ' included 
UXLdor tho eiatoe ’. 

the ’ Etc.* includes ' Sensation ’ and other Phases. 
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Th« second * Sdi' implies the fujiher reason that all these hsTs been 
taught as conaistiog of suffering. traAMtory* as a whole, devoid of the 6ouh 
and so forth.—(1787-1790) 

The followictg might be urgedLike Akd^ha, all things are always 
existent ; hence there can be no idea of the Fa^i, etc.’ 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (17SI-1793). 

“ In this connection, there SHOlTLD SB NO 80CH OOOlTATIOir AS TO 

HOW THI»> DIVERSITY IN THE SlOie^ COMES ABOITT. BeCADSE THIS 

DISTINCTION AMONG THE STATES IS OOKCEIVED ON TEE BASIS OP 

aciivUy. That which is ehsaoed dt aotivitt is catibd ‘ Present ’; 

THAT WHICH HAS CEASED PROM ACTIVITY IS CALLED ‘ PaST ’; AND THAT 

WHICH* HAS NOT YET ATTAINED ACTIVITY IS CALLED ' FuTDRB’.— 

The ‘ acttvjty ' o? tamos sBRvas only to ‘ project ' the Result, 

NOT TO PRODUCE IT. AS THEBE CAN BE NO SUCH ' PBOJECTlKO ' DT 

THE CASE OP Past thin as, there is no possibility op a ctivity 

IK THEM.”—(1701-1793) 

COMMENT ARY- 

Tho various atatee are determined through activity; that which la 
ei^ged in activity ia ' Present ’; that of which the activity hat eeaaed la 

* Past ’ and tiiat which haa not yet atbuned Activity is ' fntare 

Ot^ecrionWhat ia it that is meant by ' iCdntra % * AcHvily in thia 
connection t—If it la 9p$raiion. itt the ahape of teeinff and the reet.—e.g. 
seeing and the reet are the ‘ activity * of the Eye and other organa,~^nce 
the Eye eeee, the Ear heore, tiie Nose emetie, the Tongue —and Cognition 

also is the Oognieer, as it ia that which cognises thJoga; and thus Colour, 
etc. become perceptible by the Benaee this ia what is meant by 

' activitythen, even when the Man haa been bom, ii the Eye, which shares 
the fate of the body, has no activity, the man (or the Eye)-^:ou]d not be 
regarded as •present’. So pondly, aeHvity may be held to oonsiat in the 
giving (producing) and receiving of the fruit,—for instance, the costs and other 
properties of "*>«»», which are bom along with the Eye. are the result (fruit) 
of human effort; the Visual o^n (Eye) or the supervising Deity, or 
Vibration brings about human efiort; and it ia by reason of bringing about 
this result that the Ej^e becomes a cause, and hence comes to be spoken of as 
’ present’.—Under this definition of ’activity’, even Past things, being 
held to be productive of a]l*embracing results sharing the same fate, would 
have to be regarded as ‘ Present’.—Thirdly, it may be held that the 

* Activity ’ meant here is that which gives and takes all sorts of results.— 
In that case, the Post, being the cause of some part of such results, would 
have to be regarded as ‘ Half-present 
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In vjAW ol this objection, ^o^ionlad/MKiretliAA o^OMd tltd followicg 

dxplADAtionWbat is callod tlid ' Hctivi^y' of tbinga w tho potency of 
ptojtUin^ the RA«ult.-^t of frcdtuir\g it; tlio Past and other things, which 
are ody partial c«\isea. do not pr^iU tha result; it is oikly in the * present ’ 
state titat the Kesnlt Is pr^ecud (thro>m out) by ite cause. Nor can there be 
‘ projoetion * of wbat been already projected, as that would lead to an 
infiiiite regross. Thus there being no ' activity * possible in what is ' post 
there can be no confiiaon in the character of these (Past, Future aod Preseut). 
-( 1791 - 1793 ) 

Tl;e following TexU answer the aboTe arguments (of the Eealist 
Buddhist) :— 


TEXTS (1794-1796). 

people will sate to admit THAT THIS ' ACTIVITY ’ IS BITHBE 
DlPPEBStn PEOM, OE THE SAME A9, THE OBJECT OOtlOEBNED ; AS 
THEBE OAK BE NO OlflEB WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE ALLY BnST.— 
If ms SOMETHING DIPFBRENT FEOM THE OBJECT, THEN THE PaST 
AND FCTUBfi STATES OP ‘ PRESENT ‘ TBIsaS WOtfLD KATE TO BE 
EEOABDED AS POBMLESS,—BECAUSE THEY ABE ' CAUSES ’ AMI) ABB 
• EMBBLli^HED AND 80 POBTH,—UEE THE AOTfVlTy. OTHERWISE, 
THE rSlNUS WOOLP BE BVBBLASTtNO; AS THE ' POBM ' WOULD BB 
THEBE ALL TEE TIM E ; AND APART FBOM THIS, TREBB 18 NO OTHER 
CHABACTBBTSTIC OF TUB ' ETERLASTTKG *.—(1704-1796) 

COMilBNTARY. 

The eaid Acti^iy will have to be regnrdod by theee people eitlter as 
different from, or the same es, the Entity ; as there can be notislog apart from 
both' difterenca * a od * iion*diAerenoe m these are mutually exclusive; the 
afArmatiOii of one beii^ invariably concomitant with the denial of the other; 
and there is no other way in which the thing oaa eadet. 

I£ then tbe Activity is something differ«ru from the Entity, then the Past 
and Future Ktaus^ of PtmooC things would have to be regarded as * formiese *, 
—because of their being couees and being em&eUisAedr^ike the Activity.— 
The term ' and io forth' is meant to inolude ' being on entity ’ and so forth.- 
ObWrwtM—that is, if, they wore not formless In the Fast and in the Future,— 
then, all ' embellislied ’ things would have to be reg^ed as eternal; as the 
‘ form ’ (or Nature) would bo always there; and the ‘ etemality ’ of a thing la 
QoUung more than &a(np oheoys ; as declared in the following words— 

' The Isamad mon regard that Form as eUmal which is never deetroyod 
(1794-1706) 

The following might be urged:—" If etemaiiti/ is a potency,—then how 
oan the two Beesons—' being cause * and * being embellished *■ oo o a pe from 
being not incompatible witii the contrary of the Probecdum 7 *’ 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (1707-1798). 

The idea of the eteehal thiho being a cauee has ai^aoy bbbk 

KBJECTEO BEFORE—OH THE QROUHO 0? THE lMP0SSrBIX.n7 OF ITS 
EFFECTS APPaAB&Q EITHER STJOCSSSTFBLT OR SIMUlTAITSOUSLy. 

As FOB being einbeUieked, THIS is clearly imtossikle in 
AN BTIBNAL THINO,—WHEN ‘ACTIVITY ’ IS DESCRIBED 
AS SOMETHINO DIFFERENT FROH THE ‘ PHASES ' AND 
OTHER THINQS (POSTULATED BY BCDDHISTS), 

THERE IS THE 1BRB9I9TZBLE CONTRADIC* 

WON OF YOim OWN DOCTRINES.— 

(1797.1798) 


COMMENTARY, 

' Before' —i.e. xtndar the oh&pter on the ' Pennaitence of Things 

All tbnt Is ' embellishod ’ bos been held to bo non.otome1, benco the 
ohAmcter of being embiUiehed ceuvtot belong to an otemAl entity;—-this Is 
ole«ly understood. 

Further, ^\rholl the * Activity ’ ie doscribed ae something dilf erent from 
the * Phases ’ {Skandhae) and the * Inner Receptacles ’ (.<CyaMnof)<—there is 
olear contradiction of your own (Buddhist) doctrine; ae the Bisesed Lord baa 
deolared as follows—“ All things, 0 Brlhinai:ia, are included in the Five 

‘ Phases ’ and the Twelve' Receptacles' and the lEHghteen * Substancee _ 

(1707.1798) 


TEXTS (1799-1800). 

Iff, ON THE OTHER HAND, TEE ' AOTtVTTY ’ IS nct HffereiU FROM THE 
Entity, then, beiho insbfarahle from the entity, it wool© 

BE THERE AT ALL TIMES, TDST LIKE THE NATORB OF THE 

Entity; and in that case, the division among the 

S^TATES OOULD NOT BE MADE OK THE BASTS OF 
THI9 ACTIVITY ; A9 THERE COULD BE NO SUCH 
DISTINCTION AS THAT BETWEEN Ceeeotion. 

AND wM-aUainmeM, OF TSJ) said 
Activity.— (1799-1800) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Activity ie held to be non*diiTerent from the Entity, then like the 
nntiue of thinge, it would be ineeparable from the Entity; the Activity also 
would be something exieting at all timee ; and in that caeo there could be 
no euch distinction among etatee ae that—that which has ceaeed from activity 
is ‘ P(^ \ that which is still active ie * Present *, and that which has not yet 
attained Activity ie ' Futm^ ’. Because if the Activity were dietinguishable 
into ' attained ’ and ' not attained—then alone could the said distinction be 
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powible; the eaid dietingoifibing however is not posfuble ; because there cen 
be 110 such distuictioa in the case of what is ehr&ys proaent in the same form 
—(1799-1800) 


TEXT (1801). 

Ob (C0MVSB3SLy), SECAUdB IT WOULD 99 HOK-DIFPBBENT THOil THE 
Acttvjtt—THE Entity, uxb ths Aotivity, would bb devoid 

OB THE ‘ PREVIOUS ’ AND * LATER ’ OONDItlOSS, AND 
WOULD HAVE ITS SOLE BXISTBKOE IK THE 
middU (PEESENT).—(I80L) 

COMMENTARY. 

PcHbar, beiiig non-difterent £rcm Activity, the Entity aisc would hni'e 
only SMch existence as is devoid of the previous and later ends,—like Activity 
itself. 

Tie compoiuid * PCrvupara, etc.’ is to be explained as ‘ tliat which has 
its all—sola asiatanee—m the rniddla,—being devoid of the two ends of tlie 
' previous ’ and the ’l&tar ’.^ 1801 ) 


In the following 7’ette the Author laughs at tiia other party for expounding 
mutuaDy oontradiotory doctrines 


TEXTS (1802-1803). 

ACTIVEPT 16 NOT THEBE ALWAYS, — AND THE ENTITY 19 DESCRIBED A£ 
BEINO THERE AT ALL thhb s.—AND YET THE AOTIVTTT IS SAID 
TO BE NON-DIPFSBENT BROS! THE ENTiTY;—CERTAINLY TBIS 
IB OOKDUOT WORTHY OP A DIVINE BEINO 1—EVHK IB II BE 
HELD THAT TB9 BXI9TBNOB OP THE STATES (IN THE 
AcnVlTT ITSELB) IS DEPENDENT TOON OTHER 
AorrvmBS ,—the same ouEsnoN would be 
EqiTALLY WELL RAISED AGAINST THAT 
VIEW ALSO.—(1802-1803) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the drcumatancea, it comes to this that the Entities, Colour and 
the rest, do net exist at oil times, as they are oon*differeBt from Activity. 
This is shown in the Text—* Th< Snliiv. etc. 

For the fcllowiiig rea s on also the Activity must be somethiug diAerent 
from the Entity—* And the Activity w no^differeni, etc. etc.'. 

‘ Divine Beings ’—God and the like; w^ aot and live independently, 
not miadiog what is proper and what is improper; and just as their behaviour 
is xioreosonable, so also is the conduct of the philosopher under review. 
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Th©n agsm, if tl» A^vity itself ij wgwdad as ‘ futurewithout another 
Aota^Cy, then it should not be said that the states are deteimined by Activity; 
« that would not be true : inasmuch as in the case of Activity iteetf ite 
• hiti^ ’ and other states are detennined on the basis of its own ezieUnoe; 
and m the same manner the ‘futrure ’ and other states of Entides also could 
be determined on the baas of their own esistence. 

Id order to avoid thie objection it might be held that, in the case of 
Activity also, there would be another Activity, which would be the deter- 
Dumng factor.—But in that case aleo the same question—as to its being 
different or non-different from the foniaa Activity,—would ariee. And this 
would be open to the further defect that it would involve an infinite re&reai — 
( 1802 - 1808 ) ^ 


It has been pointed out that if the Activity is non-different from the 
Entity, It must be there at aU times,—like the form or nature of the Entity 
*ti«eff.-BAadonm.5aAsna*iAidro has offered an answer to that, which » 
anticipated and answered in the following_ 


TEXTS (1804-1806). 

" PROPSRTIBS DISTUJOT PROM THE EtlTITr lUVS aLSO BBSS POTOD TO 

quauPY IT ; fob d^staitob, thb quality op ‘ ResistA ucB ’ ”,_ 

IP THIS IS OEOBP, THIS OAHKOT HELP THE MATTB® 

LisoossiON; Such cHaBaoTBBs as tbat op RESzSTaNOE 
AiTE THE LEECE ABB NOT PRESENT ZK THE EimTY 
AT ALL TIMES; THEY HAVE BEEN REGARDED AS 
OCGASIONAL ; BBOAUSE THE ENTITY 
ITSELF IS PBODTrOED IS THAT WAY. 

-(1804-1805) 

OOMMEKTARY. 

”Ab a matter of fact, Propartias distinct from the Entity and yst 
qualifying it have been found; for example, the character of RetigUinct 
artd the like found In Barth and other things. These thing^^Earth, etc.— 
as ara all the same; and yet these are found to he ' resistant * 

and ' non-resistant ' similar ’ and ' dissimilar thus being qualified by 
properties which are distinct from tiie form of things themselves. In the 
same manner, the Entity could be qualified by Activity, which may be 
different from the Entity itself.” 

This explanation will not help the present topic. The topic under con¬ 
sideration is this—If the Activity is regarded as non-different from the 
Thing,—than tiiere can be no distinction in the Activity which, being of the 
same nature as the Entity, could not serve to determine the distinction 
among the states (as *Paet’, etc.).—As regards Earth and the other things 
(tbat have been cited by they are distinct from 
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one (knotber hy roMoa o< their being ossoci&ted xti\h mutually divergent 
characters,''-and hence it la that while some are ' reaiatant othere are ' non* 
reeiataat'; as is found In the case of 'Sensation*, cm. ; but it is tiot that 
those same are * ncn*rasista4it' which are ' realstant' arvd this for tlie Hame 
reason that there is no comprehensive enUty in the form of ‘ Category by 
virtue of which the qualities of ‘ Beeittauceetc. could be occasional. In 
fact, what happens is that the Entity itself, which is impartite. and U 
'excluded from like and unlike things’,—is produced in Aai t*«y. For 
these reasons it is not right tbet any property* other tbaii the form of lire 
Entity itself, should distinguish any single Entity.—^1804*1809) 

QvcMian How then is it that there is such an expression as' F^paai/fi 

iopralichaivam ' KesUtanee of the Form \ where the two appear as different 
from one another,—if a property non*difiMrvt from a thing oanuqt sen*e to 
distir^uish it 2 *' 

AncvMT 


TEXT (I80e). 

It is the Entity itself, wsen it does v<yt tndioatb ‘ difpebbnce 

PROM OTHER TlCIjrOS THAT IS SEOEEN Of BY THE WORDS ’ IT W 
OP THE POEM' ; JHST AS ‘ DlSPOSmOK ’ IS SPOKEN 
OF AS ‘OP TBS MTND ’.—(1806) 

COMMENTARY. 

' When it do« not, etc. «<c.’that is, when it ignores the difference from 
other things. 

* Spoken o/ as, i.e. sa if it were something different. 

* Xt ie oj At formj etc.’—’ It ’ stands for * Resistance *. 

' By the words- 1 . 0 . by the expreeaion ' Keeistaoce of the Form *. 

An example is cited—' At Diepoeilxon, tie. tie. 

The tenn * api cHa' should be understood in the cumulative senHe.— 

( 1800 ) 

The writer {Bhadania^ohamahhadra) has argued as follows 

Activity is not something different from the Entity,—as it is not found to 
have any nature apart from that.—Kor is it the Sntiiy only; because even 
though it forms ite very neture, yet it is non-existent at times.—Nor is it 
a particular (form of it), as the Activity hae had no previous existence. In 
fact, the ' Activity ’ is bke Che ' Chain ’ (Series): the consecutive birth of 
the Entity is called the * Chain ’ (or Seriee},—and yet it is not something 
different from the Entity, as it is always apprehended as not^parate from it; 
nor is it the Elntity only, as in that case even a single ‘ Moment' would have 
to be regarded as the ' ';—and yet with all this, it cannot be said that 

the does not exist ■, because its effects are found to exist.^SimiJar 

is the case with ’ ActivityAll this has been thus asserted—‘ It is admitted 
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thfti eS60t4 of the ChMn,—aod ^et the OAom, ae svoh, is nowhere 

existent (by itself, apart from the EntdCy) i similar should be imderetood to 
be the case with ‘ Activity as bringing about the ttaUs 
The answer to this is as foUows 


TEXTS (1807-1809). 

If TBB * ACITVITY ' IS DESCRIBED AS ' NSlTESR SlUE KOB DIEFBEBMT *, 
LEES THE ‘ ChAIK BTC..—THEN TT BSCOKBS PTOELY ' ILLUSORY ’ ; 

AytZt 'EEUa BEDfO PURELY lUAOrHARY, LIEE THE * \ JT 

COULD SERVE }rO USEFUL PURPOSE IK REQARD TO iJ7Y 
EFFECT ; AS XT IS OKLY A REAL ENTITY THAT IS OAPAELS 
OF EFFBOTTVE ACTIOK. THUS TESK, AS THB 
PBE8BKOB OF THE ' ACTIVITY ’ WOULD KOT BE 
REAL, AKY DETBRMIKIKO OF THE StATBS 
BASED UPOK THAT ‘ AOTTVITT ’ 

GOULD KOT BE fSOi.^ 

(1807-1809) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Likt (Ik CAaint the ‘ eto.’ is meant to include the ' Aggregate * 

and Buoh things.^ 

* Ohain ’ la incapable of being spoken of as either different or 
non*diflerent from the links of the cliainhence, like the ' Fudgala ’ (Body) 
it is featureless, devoid of form the same way the ' Activity ’ in ^ueetaon 
also would be featureless S'—when there is some feature (or form), it is oecessary 
that it should be either different or non-difierent. Thus then, the Activity in 
question being purely iina^nary. it could not serve any useful purpose in the 
^nging about of any efiect; just like the ‘ Chain ’. The ' Chain which 
is purely a creature of fancy, dose not serve any useful purpose towards any 
eSect. because it is featureless i and the appearance of an effect is ineeparably 
connected with some feature (or character). Hence it is only an entity, 
which has the form of a * link In the chain ‘ that is capable of afiecUve action. 
—oot the imaginary 'Ch^’. From this it follows that the ' Activity’ In 
question having a purely imaginary existenca.—there can be no real presence 
of it, either before or after anything, and cooseqtiently any notions of tho 
distinct ‘ states ’ determined upon the basis of suoh Activity must also be 
«mcpin<u^. not real.—(1807-1809) 

Says the other party—“It may be that the Activity has a purely 
ima^nary existence and hence the distinction of the siaut based thereupon 
may also be only imaginary ;^what is the harm in that t This is the 
view taken up in the following— 
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TEXTS (1810-1815). 

FirsQyy the Aotivitt ih QTOsnoir ooirsisw ar ‘ ta® OAEAcrar to throw 

OUT KbSUITS * AtrD 13 0ATABI3 OF VtlSQ SFOEZH OF; HOW OAK IT 
BE SAID TO ILATa AH UfAOIKABY SSZSTEHOE, WHZEV TEE OABAOrTY 
OF TBIHOS IS AH EITTITy 1—THE THAT 13 ADUITTED 

TO B3 BBnrOlKO ABOUT SUOS BFT5CTS A3 COOkmy AHU TBfi 

UEE,—IS THIS aAtfR FOBU HBLD TO BB DT THE ' BAST ' PEESBHT ' 
AHD * FUTUBB ' STATES ?—Jp IT IS THE SAME, HOW OAH OCiwi^, 
irUUHvUy AHD CeSSO^Km of actwUy BBLOHQ TO TBS BBTITY THAT 
Has a siholb pobu 1—How oah thess mutually oohtealiotoby 
UDUB6 BE PRSSSHT s? WHAT IS OHLT MS and undifftreniioted ?— 
Ip IT IS ABGUSi) that—“ Because it ahahbohs ojss ' Statz * aitd 

TEES TAHB3 UP AITOTHEB^ THAT EHTIT? CAIOIOT BE UBDIP* 
PEBBHTIATED, WEIGH BASSES THROUOH THE STATES IEEE THE 
^UESnOK AB1SB8—ABE THBSfi ‘ SlATBS * DOTfEBENT PBOU THE 

Efttty t—[T he oisbb pabtt ahbwebs^" No ; as d? that case, 

THE EnCTTY WOULB HOT BE AJT AOTIVB AOBKT. BeOAUSS IT IS 
OHLY THBOtrOE m BnSTEKOE OP * SlATBS ' THAT 'nn BESTEtrOSi 
OP THE SIPPEOTS IS ABTfiBHEtTUBD.'*—(181(^1816) 

COMMEKTARY. 

You (SahAJitAbhadra) have espUindd that tbd cspaoity of entities to 
throw up their effette it what is meant by ‘ Activity ’ {—now, how can 
capact^ (o iHfouj up iffua have a merely imaginary eaetence 1 That is, 
it oeo never be so. Consequently the distmction of the ' states * based there* 
upon should aleo be aoceptad as reoi. 

Further, tbs Fom of Fire is found to be one that Is capable of such 
efficient actions as Chose of Bvaming, Cooking:, eto.is this the that 
continues in the * Past ’ and other statee t Or is it different 1 If it remains 
the seme,—then bow cen such contradictory properties SbS 'ectivity', 

* inactivity ’ and * cessation from activity ’ belong to the said form which 
is one and the same, totally undifferentiated)—And it is only through the 
presence of these propertiee that the Entity could have such states as the 

• Future’, ‘ Present’ end ' Past’ respectively. If, even in the preeenee of 
contradictory properties, ^ entity remained the same, ti>en all idee g of 
Difference would beccsne uprooted, and the entire universe would have to be 
regarded as one only. And such one-new would mean that all things should 
be produced together at one and the same t*-*^** 

It might be argued tha^‘* By virtue of the variations undergone in the 
process of abandoning one state and taking up another,—the Entity in the 
three statee is noi eirtirely undiffereniiattd". 

But even so, are these states different or oon different {from the Entity) t 
This “hAa got to be explained. 

Says the other Party—'* They are not different i —i.e, they do not differ 
from the Entities.—' Why T ’—Because, in that case the Entity could not be 
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&ti ft0tiv9 ag«ot i i.9. it would be inactive; as through positive, aod negative 
concomiunce, it has been ascertained that elticient activity (causal efficiency) 
to produce effects belongs to the $taM only. [Hence by being different from 
the States, the Entity could not be Skn aotivo agent} (IBLO^ldld) 

The objeotions agsanst this last view (that the States are not diff^ronf 
from the E)Dtity ere pointed o\tt in the following— 


TEXTS (1816-1820). 

How DO TfTESE PEOTIB AOCBTT THE VIEW THAT THERE IS NOH-DITTSREHCB 
BETWEEK THE ENITTV AlJD THE SlATBS ?— ThEY (THE STATBS) , 
HOT HATOO BEBH It* BXJ8TBH0E, COKE IHTO EYiSTEbTCB AHD THEN 
BECOME DESTROYED ;—HOW THEN OOtlXD THEY BE THE SAME AS 
THE Entity ?—In the mtddlb ‘ state the Entity is * aotxve ’ 

ZN ITS OWN FORM,—THEN, AS THE SAME POEM PERSISTS EtC OTHER 
TWO STATES AIEO, HOW 00I7LD ‘ AOI'IVITY * AND ‘CESSATION OE 
ACTTVITT ’ BE THERE IN THESE TWO STATES ?—I? TT IS ‘ AOTTYE ', 
IN THE PORK OF SOHSTfUNO ELSE, THEN IT CEASES TO BE ACTTVE 
AGAIN.—17, LASTLY, IT BE HELD ISAT THE FlES AND OTHER THIKOS, 
n? THE Past and Future states, are ditserent prom the same 

IN THE PRESENT STATE,—THEN IT IS TEtTS THAT THERE WOULD BE 
NO BOOM POa THE OBJECTION THAT COMlNOLINO AND CONTUSION 
WOULD BE INVOLVED ; BUT EVEN 80, AS THE ENTITY IN THE MIDDLE 

(Present) state becomes capable op fruittcpI) action only 
WHEN IT COMBS INTO EXTSTENOE ATTEE THE TIME DURING WHICH 
IT Was not Dr SXI8TENCB, AND APTBB HA VINO COME INTO BYISTBNOI. 
IT DOES NOT OONTENUB TO EXIST,—THERE WOULD BE NO CONTINUITY 
OP EXI8TBN0E FOR THE ENTITY.—^1816-1820) 

CfOMMENTABY. 

How can any one apccept the view that the statee ere iion>different from 
the Ejntity ?—No one can accept it.—Beceuee the States come into esietence 
after having been oca-esetent, aud after having come into exiatence. they 
become destroyed j—while nothing like thie happens to the Entity ■, because 
it has been held to be existent at all times. Under the circumstances, haNing 
been non-existent, then coming into existence and then ceasing to exist,— 
how could the States be the same in essence as the Entity ?—They can never 
bs BO; because, thsy stand upon entirely different footing.—Otberv^'ise, 
being the same as the Entity, the States also would have to be regarded as 
^.Tigt-Jng at s^ times,—hwt lUte the nature of the Entity; because they are 
non*difl«rent from the Entity; or (oonversely) the Entity itself would have 
to be regarded as subject to non.eiwencs 6 e/ore sviMsnes and so forth,—like 
the form of the States. 
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Etou grantiag tbd £tMiiinp&io& thu the ftr» con-difi«r«nt frnm tlie 
Entity,—the objeotiod ba$«d upon the attribxiting to them of miitxiolly con- 
trsdictory propoHiee atUJ romMos unanswered. For insUncA, when the Entity 
is in the ' middle ‘ (Present) state,—is it active in its own form 1 Or in the 
form of something else } 

If it is active in its own form, then, as that same form would be tliere in 
the Past and Future states also,—how could this form of the acfir*e entity 
become active and maodve ? 

If it is active in the fonti of something else, then it ceases to be active: 
and hence becomes a non-antity. 

Thus it is clear that it is not right to say that the same form is tliers in 
the Past and Future states also. 

If then there is some other form (of the Entity) in tbaae States,^heii, 
under this view, there would be no room for the objection that it involvea 
the confusion and coraingling in the same thing of mutually contradictory 
propertiee of Activity and Inactivity,^>acause the Entity would not be the 
earaa But (the other diflSouIty will remain, that) if the Entity, Fire, which 
is capable of euoh action as Sumiftff and Ccohing, oomee into existence after 
having been nan-extfterU, and having come into existence, it disappeam.^^ 
thjs is incompatible with the doctrine of the permanent esstence oi tho 
Entity: because there is no continuity of existeneo.—{)916-1$S0) 

The following might be urged—'* It is true that the Entity, not being 
capable of action before it becomes capable of action, and having become 
capable of action, it ceasea to be so j but aven bo, in theee Past and Puturo 
states also the Entity is tliere all the same, though not capable of action ; 
so that our theory is not incompatible with the idea of the Entity being there 
at an timcA 

The ansxver to this is as follows 


TEXT (1821). 

As A MAITBR OP PACT, THAT EnTITZ ALONE IS RBAL WHICH IS 

nf action; hence pbom that which rs hot SO ik the two states, 

—No BPFECT Can PBOCBEO.—{7821) 

COMMENTARY. 

* T?ua alone ’—which is capable of action. 

' In A* tw BlaUi ’—in the Past and Future states. 

‘ TAiU ia noe so i.a not capable of action. ( 1821 ) 

The following might be urged" In the case of such ' Past ’ entities as 
the ‘ Partial (or divided) cause cayxjciiy /or aoticm is actually held to be 
there : hence the conclusion that ’ ao effect can be produced * cannot be 
admitted ’’. 

The answer to this is as follows !— 
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TEXTS (1822-1828). 

SuoH A Past Entity wotriiD bb one tbat kas comb into bxistbncb, 
NOT flAVIKG BBEN THBRB BBTOBS, AND A8 SOOH IT WOtTtD dSARDY 
BB ‘ PBESDNt —JDST LCR8 ANY OraSB ‘ PaESBHT ’ BNTITY ; AX/SO 
BBOADSE IT WODID BE OOOASZONAL.—IP AN ENTITY NO OAlISE, 
IT CAN BB EITHSB BTBRNAIXY BXISTBNT Oft N0N*SX1STENT, 
BBOADEE it WOtfDD NOT BB DBPBNDSNt ITPON ANYTHINO ELSE. 

That aowEvaa, which has its ssistbnoe dependent upon a 
Cause most bb called ‘ Present V^Then aoaik» other 

PEOPLE HAVE FOSTULATSD THAT ‘ MODIFICATION * OP FORM, ETC. IS 
DIFPEBBNT IN OHARAOTER FROM ‘ PBATlaANSHYlNIEODHA * (013* 
SOOUTION FROM IMPURITIES BROUGHT ABOUT BY TfUNSOINDENTAt 
EKOWLSDOE), and other ‘ ETERNAL YBRItlBS ’ ; AND THIS ' MODIPI* 
CATION ’ OR EMBELLISHMENT OF FORK AND OTHER TBrNOS> COMBS 
ABOUT THROUGH BlRTH, ExiSTENOS, ETC. ; SOW WHAT IS THAT PECO* 
LrARTTY BY FEODUCINO WHICH, BlRTH IS SAID TO BB ‘PRODUCTTVft’ OP 
THE THING < Is IT sOMETHiso non-dijffereni prom the ' unborn ’ 
FORM ^ Or diffireni from it 1 I? the Peculiarity is 
differenl fbom the Form, then there can be no ‘ production ’ 

OF IT ; AS IT WOULD, IN THAT CASE, BE THERE EVEN BEFOBE THE 

‘ Birth just as after it. As for a d\ffereni fbouluritt, 
THERE CAN BE NO SUCH,—RBCAUSB BY BBASON OF THCS DIFFERENCE, 
THERE CAN BE NO RELATION BETWEEN THEM. FURTHER, AS XT 
WOULD NOT BB BNI^fiNT BSPOBS, IT WOULD INVOLVE THE NOTION 
THAT THE EFFECT WAS NOT EXISTENT (WHICH IB INGOUPATI3LB 
WITH THE opponent’s DOCTRINES).-^IKILARLY IF THERE WERE 

‘ Reversal of Charaoter ‘ Gonttnuanos ’ and ‘ 0RBTRuonoN ’ 

(BBOUOBT ABOUT RE8PBOTIVELT BY THR EMBELUSHMENTS OP 

‘ Decay *, ‘ Stability ' and ‘ Non^eternalitt -the objections 

BASED UPON THEIR BBlNO ‘ DIFFERENT OR NON<DIFFERBNT ' 0EOAY ' 
AND TRB REST, WOULD BB APPLIOARLE TO THESE AIRO.—(1822-1828) 

COMMENT ART. 

* JuM like any aihtr pr$«ent Shiiiiy ’-4.e. sny oth«r Entity whose 
* prMent * ch&roctAr is not disputed. 

' AUo because wo%dd be occasional ’this elso goes with * it would be 

P?«ec«A 

The Resson here put forward c«zmot be regarded m Irrelevant. Beoausa 
9A a matter of fact that thing is called ' Present ’ whioh has been produced 
by the Ca«>eal Link (or Factor); and what is oceoeionoZTaust owe ita birth to a 
Oaueal Factor; because for that which has no cause, there are only two coodi* 
tions posuble—perpetual existence or non*ezi8tenoe; for the simple reason 
that its essteuce is not dependent upon anythiog else; hence what Is 
occaaional must have an existence that is brought about by a Causal Factor,— 
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and thus it bMomas Mtablisbed that, that which ban its exiat(»ic» broiiglit 
about b; a Oausa] Psetor must be * Present ’; that is (o say, * Being Preeeiit * 
is invariably conoomitant with * being occasional *. 

Further, ii the Entity is really objectively ' Fast’ and * Futurethai^ 
all * EttboUishments ’ {or Modificatioos) 'would be everlasting; and iu tluvt 
ceae, there would be no differeoce between Form, etc. and the 'Disaoda* 
tion irom Impunties by traasceodental knowledge’ and other 'eternal 
verities \ 

It raight be argued that it is only the Form and such tilings a»* sfe 
actually found to be embellished (or modified) that can be regarded 
as ' modified ’^not dk44ha and the other Eternal Verities i so that tliere 
would be clear difference between Form, etc. and the said * Eternal Verities *. 

This is the view that has been held by other people. 

This however cannot be right. Because there are four marks of modifioa^ 
iion^l) Birth, (d) Decay, (3) Emstence, and (4) ITon^temalLty. Among 
these, BViA produces things. Esristenee leads to their eon^uance, Decay 
leads to their decadence, and j/on*e<smo^ destroys them; hence among 
these, the functions of Producing and the rest have been held to be present. 

Now the question arises—What ie that Peculiarity which Biiih produces 
by virtue of which it comes to be spoken of as ‘ produotive ’ of the Form, 
eto. t—Ie this Feoiiliarity aomething diSerent from the Form, etc. f Or 
non-diderent from them t These are the only two possible altemetivee. 

It cannot be non4i\^Vent from Form, etc.; because the Peculiarity in 
question would, in that case, be an aocomplisbed thing even before the 
funotioniag of ' Birthand as such it would be incapable of being brought 
about,—just as after its accomplishment; what is already an accomplished 
entity cannot be brought about again; if it were, tiien there would be an 
infinite regress. 

Nor can a Peculiarity be brought about which is different from the Form, 
etc. i beoeuee ee it would be different from them, there could be imthing to 
detaimine that ' this Pecobariiy beiongs to that Form \ For mstance, the 
relation between thorn oacnot be that of Identity,—as tbsy are held to be 
different: if they are not held to be different, then the above objections come 
In. Kor can the relation between be that of one being produced by the 
other i es the production of the is due to Birth itself. No other Idud 
of relation is possible;—those of eorUatner and cenUained being Included under 
that of king produced. then the relation of produced from it is held to 

subsist between the said Peouharity and Form, eto.—4ben. as the Peouliariiy 
woidd be capable of being produeed by the Fom itself alone, it would be pro¬ 
duced at all times from that alone: under the droumstances. what would 

* Birth ’ do to it ?—It might be argued that “ the Form produces the Fecu* 
liarity, (ArougA BirtA ’’.—The answer to that ie that it oannot be right that 
there should be any dependence upon the BirtA which can render no help 
at all. Otherwise it would lead to an absurdity. If tbe Birth be held to 
actually render some help, then in regard to Help, the question would 
arise as to its being different or nonMlifferent and so forth,—just as it arisea 
in the ease of the Peculiarity; and this would lead to an infinite regrees. 
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FVora all f-Hia it follows that if thera is difistsnco, then can be no 

relationship* 

Further, if it be held that the said ' PeouUarity ’ did not exist before*— 
then it would mea n the acceptance of the view that the effect has bean non* 
esietent (which is inconsistent with the opponent’s doctriaee). 

Sunilarly, if Decay brings about a rsMTsof ^ cAora<s«r,-^nd if Existenoe 
brings about if yon*etemality brings about desfrwcAbrs— 

then the qusetion regarding these—' Reversal etc.—being different or non* 
different* will arise, ae it arose In connection with Birth ; and all the cbjettiODS 
then urged would,bo applicable in the case of these also.—{182^1828) 

TEXTS (1829-1830) 

These, ‘ Birth ' ahi> the asar, are troduotttr of THEm rffects, 

m ACCORDSKCE with the LIMITaTZC^S op THSia NATX7RS ■. 

AND THIS CAPACITY OF THSHtS IS TARRE BEFORE A8 WELL 
AS ATTBB i THIS POTENT FORM THIIS BBIHO THERE AT 
ALL TTUBS, WHY SHOULD THSV WOT PROCRED 
WITH THE AOTIVTTY IW HEBFIWO WITH TKSIR 
WATURE 1 At the STAETIWC OF SUCH 
ACrmTY TSIRB OaW be KO UMTTA- 
TIOS OW THE ‘states’.— 

(1829*1830) 

COMMENT ARY- 

Tbsn again, the capacity of ' Birth * and the reet to produce tbeir effects 
is to t hei r respective oap84ity; and ♦.hia oapacity of theirs is there at 

all times; hence they thoold produce their effects at all times. It cannot be 
urged that there is absence of the * Causal Factor * (which prevento the 
production). Because the Causal Factor also is there at all timse. Thus 
then, as Birth and the rest would be producing tbeir effects in the ' past * 
Aod ' future * states also*—one and the same ' state ’ should include all the 
States* of wliich thus there need be no division.—(1829*1830) 

TEXTS (183M832). 

Further, woux*d the ‘ Pabt ^ awd othbr ektities be momentary, 

OR WOT 1—If the foesibr, thes there is the same absence 

OP RBSTRlOrtON,—T hE ‘ MOMENT ' THAT 18 BORN BECOMES 

THE ‘Present’,—that which, on beiwo bobn* 

BECOMES DUSTBOYEU, BECOMES THE ‘PaST’*— 

ANP THAT WHICH IS YET TO BE BORN BECOMES 

THE ‘Future’.—(1831 *1832) 

COMMENTARY. 

Again* are the Past, Present and Future things momBntar>‘ or not T 
These are the two altemativee.—If the former,—if they are momentary,— 
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then there the same abeejice of rastrictiou.—The next sentence—‘ TAe 
MQtn»nt. «tc. etc.' sltows this saine absence of reetriotioo.—(ld3l>183ft) 


TEXT {im). 

Ip, on the CTREE RAND, THE SAID THINOS AEB not »nOmen<Ofy,—THEN 
TEAT OOSa AGAINST YOUE EUOTBINE ; tTNDEE YODR EOOTEINE 
IT HAS BEEN SHOWN THAT AlL MODIBTOATIONS 
ARB MOUENTABY.—(LS33} 

COMMENTARY. 

If the other alternative is accepted—that tlie Past aud the rest are not 
momentaiT—then it goes against your doctrine.—The term ' Krt^n/a ' 
stands for Siddhinta, A4x>epted doctrina—The doctrine referred to Is that 
* all >nodi6catioiis are momentary'.—(1833) 


TEXT (1$34). 

The view in QCBdnoN is cptosbd to Beasok also : If trb thin qs are 

EXISTENT, THEY MUST SX MOMEKTABY, LIRE PBBSEKT THINGS. 

The Invarublz concomitance BErwasN these two 

TEEMS HAS BEEN ALBBAOY ESTABLISHED 
BEFORE.—(1S34) 

COMMENTARY. 

Farther, the “view in question does not go against your own doctrine 
only, it is opposed to Reason also. For instanoe, whatever is existent must 
be momentary,—like the Present thing,—the Past end the Future are existent 
—henoe they must be momentary. Previously—under the treatment of the 
Mommtary Character of tiungs (under Chapter VTH) the Invariable Oon* 
comitaoce of this Probans {Being exwMnt, with theProbandum, Being momen¬ 
tary) has been estabUshed. Hence it cannot be said to be ' Inoonoluaiv© * 
(Doubtful). Farther, ‘ existence ’ is characterised by cqpociiy ^br effeetwe 
a«ionwhet is not*fnofn«n<ary is not compatible with effective action, either 
suoceeaivd or simuJtaneoxw and when there is no iffecsive action, there 
must be cemation of atiKence also, which is characterised by effective action. 
Thus Emeienct becomes excluded from where the Probandum (momentarioess) 
is abeent— (isdi) 
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TEXTS {1836-1840). 

Are these ‘ Past ’ aj^d ‘ PirruRi' thdiqs capable op bppbottvb 
A cnoir ? Or jjot ?—Ip they have that capacity, teed/ they 
urrsT BE rsqarobj? as ‘ Present *, lire other ‘ Present ’ thihos. 
—Ip the ‘ Past ' and the ‘ Putiurb ’ are not rboardeb as ‘ Prr- 

SBHT THEN TREY MUST BE DEVOID OF ALL CAPACITIES,—JUST 
UKE THE ' SkT-LOTUS —ThE AkOEka AND OTHER ‘ N0K*PB0DUCED ’ 
(eternal) THmC.3 ARE OPEN TO THE SAME OBJECTION ; HEKCB TH5SB 
CANNOT SERVE TO HARE OUR REaSON ' INCONCLUSIVE IS THE 
CASE OP ALL ENTinSS, THEIR RESTRICTED CAPAOPTY POR BPPSOTIVB 
ACTION MOST BE DUS TO SOME CAUSE ; IP IT WERE WITHOUT A 0AD8B, 
BVERYTHINO WOULD BE USED POR EVBRYTBINO. 1 h TACT, THE 
RESTftiCTBD CAPACITT POR BPPEOWVB ACTION MUST BE RROUQRT 

ABOUT BY A Cause; and there is no otSBR charaoteeistio 

FEATURE OF THB ‘ PRESENT ' TStNO. IN THB CaSS OF THE ‘ PaST ’ 

AND ‘ Future ’ also, tbs said capacity is there fully complete, 

ACOORDINO TO YOUB VIBW ; WHEBBPOEB THEN SHOULD NOT THE 
CHARACTER 0? THE ' PRESENT ' BE ATTRIBUTED TO THEM ?—{1836- 

1840) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, there are the two alternatives—tbeee Past and Future things 
are capable of etfeotive action—or not capable.—1{ they are capable, tliea. 
the capacity being there, the things must be regarded as * Preeent lilce 
those thiogA whose ' present * character is not disputed. The argument 
may be thus fonniilated—Things that are capable of effective action m\ist 
be regarded aa Present.—ae those things whose ' present * character is not 
disputed,—and tlie Paat aod Future things are capable of efieotive action ; 
hence tliere is this Reason based upon the oatore of thii^i which provides 
the Reduaio ad o^eurdum.—The Probans cannot be said to be ' Incosclu- 
«ive'; because the absence of the * Present' character In the Past sod Future 
things would imply the absence of all capacities,—just as in the * sky-lotus 
—The argument may be thuA fcrmulatedThings that are not*'Present' 
are also for any action.—e.g. the * sky-lotus and the Past 

and Fiitiue things are not * Present'; hence there is perceived in them the 
absence of the wider character. 

Nor can this argument be said to be ' Inconclusive in view of the three 
• eternal \-eriti« '—Jha^ha, PraiiMiikhyi’nirodha and ApratimMchyS- 
nirodlia .—which do not >md6rgo modi6cations .‘—because these also are 
included under the Minor Term {Subject of the Syllogism). 

Tluxs there is no ground for the Reason being regarded as ‘ Incooclusiv© ' 
(or Doubtful). 

Then again, the restricted oapawty for effective action that there is in 
entities, must be admitted to be due to some cause; otherwise, if it were 
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without cause, then tiwee could be nothing to reetriot it; and the capacity of 
things would, in that caasi not be restricted (or limited); with the result that 
each and every thing would be utilised ip bringiag about each and every 
effect. Thus it cannot be right to reatficC the eiBoieucy of the eternal veri- 
tiee> £k&»ha and the reet. Consequently they do not supply the ground for 
regarding the Reason ae * Inooncliaive 

Kor can it be urged that the former Reason Is one whose presence in 
the contrary of the Frobenduin is open to suspicion becauee the efficiency 
that pertains to a particuJar effident activity.—the birth of which is due to 
causal factors,—ie what obsracteriaes the ' Present ’; and this charaoteristio 
of the ' Preaent' is present intact in the Past and Future things also: henoe, 
there being no other bads for this, why should these be not regarded as 
* Preeent ’ (13d»-Z$40) 


TEXT (1841). 

As A ooKsaquBtrofi op this, aix atotket to attain Hsavhn and 
Final BsATiruDE would ts PtmLfi; as no fhuit is 

POUND THAT OODtiU BE ATTAINED BY 

SPPOBT.—(1841) 

OOMMENTARY- 

Then again, for the man for whom the Paet and Future ore actually 
present,—the fruit of acts also would be there at all times ; hence any effort 
to attain Heaven' or Final Beatitude would be futile ; as there would be 
no fruit that could be attained by effort,—what would be tbe effioienoy of 
the Austerities and Penances that constitute * effort * I—It might be eaid 
that "they would have the effieicnoy to produce the desired results'’.— 
That would mean chat the said ' Production' of Results is somethijig that 
was not there before and has oome about now.—But even so, what is it that 
would be efficient ? AAd wherein would it be efficieot ?—** The effioienoy 
would lie in xnaldog the results ‘ present ’ —'What do youmean by * making 
them pfMMt' t—If it means * bringing them to another place ’, then the 
thing be comc e eternal, as it would remain for all time.—How too could there 
be any such ' bringing ’ in the ease of Seoeatione, etc., which are immobile ? 
Even so, this ' brin^^jig ‘ wotUd be something that did not exist before, but 
has now come into eastence. 

' Hiaven ‘ stands for the place on the summits of mount Affm.— 
'ApavargA'. 'Final Beatitude', stands for Deliverance^—tbe 'SctrxMrga’ 
of these is their a&amaenA—The ' effort * for this eoneiste in Observances 
and Austerities.—(1841) 
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TEXT (1842). 

If, OH THE OTHE& EAHE, THE PaST Ain> FOTUEB THlNOd IB* HELD TO 

SB W1THOX7T TZB COpOCily fOT tfficUvt flCftOn,—THEH, OH TBaT 
QBODHD ALOHB, THEY WOX7LD BE 

THE ' SeT'FLOWEE —(1842) 

COMMENTAKY, 

If than tlM seoond frlCarnative view (ptop^s«d Tixi 1836} lA accepted 
—that tlu Past and Patura things are devoid of capacity for affeotiva actioa, 
‘^ban. in t^t case, for that vary raaaoo,—of being devoid of copoc^ 
/or effMivs activity, would have to be regarded as ' ixoa*axi9tent*, 
like ' aley-dowars *; as the only, characterutic of ‘ non-esustenea' consiete 
ia the aimnce of aU capacity .—(1842) 

Having thus adduced argvunente in favour of the view that the ' Past ’ 
and the ' Future' do not exist, the author prooseds to refute ths argomenta 
that have been put forward in support of the view that they do exist 


TEXT (1843). 

As HEQAEDS THE BSASOHa THAT HAVE SEEK ADDUCED, THEY HDST RESIDE 
at THTHCa ; AHD UITTIL THESE TUIHOS ■ftBie ESTABLISHED, THE 

Reasohs oahnot be admitted.—Ob else, oh acoouht 
O f THE ' PbESEHT ’ OHARAOTER BEIHO ESTABLISHED, 

THE SAin BeaSOHS ARB ' GOHTRADIOTOEY ^ 

—AS OOD/Ot A0A1H8T THE HATUBB 

OP THE Subject.—(1843) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ' Reasons ’ meant here are those adduced by the other party, under 
the Tut 1760 ; ^lese are ' Inadmissible in regard to their subetratuin'; 
beoanse the things in which they are said to reside are ^ Past and Future 
tbiags, en d it bas been shown that thsse do not exist as been said- 
‘ if thing is not there, its property cannot be there ’. 

Even if the said things existed, as they have been proved to have the 
' Present ’ charaoter, the Reasons in question would be proving something 
contrary to the very nature of the Subject; and as such,' they would be 
’ Contradictory ’.^1843) 

QusMion:—“If that is so, then how is it that Buddhist writers have 
decided the Past Future Toms* etc. to be included among the ‘ states ’ ? 
The Past and Future ohearactev of non-entitieB like the Hsrs*s Homs is never 
tried to be detennined 
Antu>«r 
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TEXTS (1844.1845). 

That fork which, having come into bxbtbnoe, ras csased to exist, 
Has been described as ' Past ’; and that which is to coke 

WHEN THE CAUSAL FACTORS ARE COMTLBTfi KaS BEEN 
DRSCBtBEO AS ‘PuTUHE’.^If THE ‘BXISTBNCB’ OF THIS 
WERE IKSI8IBD UPON, TEEN THEY MUST BB 

rbcabded as ‘ Present '; this is what has 

BEEN JUST PROVED ; AS THE ONLY 
CHARACrS&ISTIO OF THE ' PbSSSNT ’ 

IS THAT rr SHOULD BE ixieten/. 

-^1844.1845) 

COMMENT ART. 

This is easily iind«ntood.'^ 1844-1845) 

Qt<0«eioAHow is it thAt the presence ol Form, Seuaation aod the roflt 
has been attributed to Chaee t" 

^netMr 

TEXT (1846). 

When Form, etc, are attributed to the Past and Puttbe things, 
IT 18 THROOoa imposing upon them their fast and future 
oonditions ; and hot in reality.—(1846) 

COMMENTARY, 

* Tdm doihSm coodition.—^1846} 

Q^tMion Ecw is it then that Cognition has been declared to rest 
in two subetrates I 
Anmosr 

TEXT (1847). 

When the Seer of Trutti declared that Cognition proceeds from 
TWO CAUSES, —THia TBACSNO WAS IN VIEW OF THE 
COONinON WITH AN OBJHCT.—(1847) 

OOMMEKTARY. 

OognitioQ i? of two Idoda w ith object (objective) and without ol^jeot 
(purely subjective). It is in reference to the Cognition with that 

Oognitioa has been taught by the Blessed Lord, as being based upon two 
substrates.^ 1847) 

QuestionHow is it known that there is Cognition without Ob^od 
aAsd 1" 

Aiwtver 
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TEXT (1848). 

In the case of thz cognitions of ‘ Etkbnai. thtnos ‘ God ' and so 

FORTH,—TKBBS 18 NO OBJECTIVE BACHOROUND ; A8 WORDS AND 

Haubs are devoid of the forus op those .>-{1848) 

COMMENTARY, 

* And 80 Jorth includes such otlier asHumed things sk Primerdial 
UsCter, Tuns, etc. 

Ne such idsA should bs entertAln^d as that these cognitions have their 
objective background In the words; this is what is meant b}* the words>^ 
' Aa W&rdaand Nonw, Me. etc.* —What is meant is that Che * form' of Gud— 
such as Etemality, Being the Caiwe of all things and so forth,—that ie 
eavisagdd in the said cognitions,—of tliat form. Che Word or the Name 
is entirely devoid,—which Word or Namo does not \indergo any m od ification. 

The term ' ddi' in ' sfuAdanamddi is meant to include the contingent 
cause (of Cognition), postulated by other people, in the shape of the Reflected 
Image of things.—(1848) 

Ch^sMionIf then there is Cognition ioiihout objool aleo, then how ie 
it called ' Cognition' t Because ' Cognition ‘ stands for Aat vAich opprthenda 
fhinffs ; and when there is nothing <o t« approhandod, how could the cojrnifton 
be there ? ” 

Answer 


TEXT (1849), 

It is OAiiED ' Cognition ’ oniy by virtde of the prbsbkcb op the 

NATT&B OF ' OOKSCIOUSKEaS * ; AND tPKIS ‘ C0NS010XJ8NB3S ’ 

ALSO CONSISTS IN THE COGNITION 6BIN0 nol-d&rk 
WHICH IS DEDcroED FBOU ITS being 
—(1849) 

COMMENTARY. 

** The presence of the nature of Consciousness also ie not possible without 
cognition ” 5—in answer to Chia it is added—* And this Oonsoieuensss. etc, 
e4c. * Sd' stands for the presence of the nauve of Oonscaonsness osyo *— 
i.e. of the Cognition.—"What is it t “—It consists in the OogniUen being 
fMK-djrfc; only, on accoimt of there being nothing else to be illumined by 
it, and also of the absence of any other source of illumination, the Cognition 
is of the nature of Ught itself,—like the Light diffused in the atmosphere : 
and it is by virtue of this fuminesfly that it is cal led ‘ Cognition *-—{1849) 

Question t—“ How does the pan act bring about its fruit ” 1 

Anewer 
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TEXT (1860). 

What srutos about the Fecit is the cause op PEvrnoi ?,—sot 
AKYTH iNo ‘ Past Is pact, tsb Pecw is held to peo- 

OSED FROM TEE ‘ CHATS ' OF COOKITIOSS UCPEESSBD 

BT THE Bsnry (whes pessest).—(1850) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ Impressed ’—i.A. r«nddr«d ^cap&ble of produdug tho fmit. tbroi;gh tho 
lon^sorim of' caubaI fActore *.^1860) 

Quedfon :—'* If CbAt is bOt then bow is it th»t the Bleeeed Lord bu 
declared tha^' There U Karma, which decays, is obstructed and beocmas 
modified M " 

Answer !— 

TEXT (1861) 

^ FTXW OP TBB SAID IkPEESSION BEOTG ATTRIBUTED TO THE ‘ SeETES 

OP cooxnnoirs thb Lord has said that * tsbee is Karma \ 

WHICH ASSBETIOtr IS PIOURATTVE j AS THE PEIFOZPaL 
(OT THE Debt) is said to be * xot des¬ 
troyed (lost) —(1851) 

COMMENTARY. 

' B?iaktyd '—Figuratively. 

When ia the case of a Debt, whea the accrued interest has become 
equal to the Ptindpai. the Principal actually disappears : yet it is said to be 
'not lost’. In the same way the Karma, Aot. also, though past and 
gone, is spoken of as 'not gone and destroyed’.—(1S51) 

What was the purpose for which the Teaching was given, 
in Sgnrativa language t" 

Anstfer 

TEXT aS63). 

The katfbr w*s ebbs’ exflainbd ik this way by the Teaohhb, foe 

THE PURPOSE OF BBMOVXHO THE NOTION OP THE UTTHE AHNIHXLA' 

TlOH (OP PAST Acts). Otheewisb. how oouu) he 
BXPT.ATN THB Tbaohinq ufartbd m ms 
Apborisk dbolaeinq the ’ Void ’ ?—(1852) 

OOMMKNTAEY. 

I£ it were declared that' the Past act does not exist it might be vmder* 
etood that there is noc-eBstence of that potency to produce tite fruii which 
had been set going by the past aot; and the dieciplee would come to take 


EXAMUTATIOU OP THE WCTRINE OS ‘ TBAIKiLTA *. $8$ 

up the view of the utter ftODihiJatiwi of the Pwt fuid ite Effects; it is in view 
of thifl poaftibflity that the Lord hue said that ‘ the Act persiste 

' Olhemm '—if the Past really peraisted,—then bow could we explain 
the teaching in the aphorism whore we are taught that ‘ in rvjiity all is void' t 
As A matter of fact, when the Eye U produced, it does not coma from any - 
where; similarly whan It is deetroyed, it does uot go away to any other place ; 
what happens is thataltor having been not in existence, it comee into existence, 
and having come into existence, it again becomes non-exiatent.—It might be 
urged that—'‘in the Present state, it comes into existence, after having 
net been in existence '’—That is act so; because the ‘ State ’ is not any¬ 
thing different from the entity (Sye); as is clear from the assertion that these 
same (things) are the ' States ' and they exist as such.—If it be meant that— 
“ not having been itself, it becomes itself ” then it would be established 
that there can be no ‘ future ’ Eye.—Further, if the Modifications are alwayn 
there, the Cause and Effect would not be there j which would mean that there 
is no fixed Truth; and this would imply the absence of the two paths of 
’ Bepreeaion ’ (Purification) also ; and thus the/our TrvAi being non-etistent, 
there would be no poseibility of True Knowledge, Renunciation, Direct 
Intuition and Meditation, These being not there, there would be non- 
ejastence also of the Pitdffoiao (Bodies) which are near about the regions 
where the Fruit of Acts come about. This would put an to all Teaching. 
-From all this it follows that the assumption of ' Past ’ and ’ F'Dture' 
things ie not wholesome.—<1852) 

It has been asked by the Opponent (under Text l?88h^"How .have 
Mystics distinct cognitions of the Past and Future ? ” 

The answer to ♦i*** is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1853-1856). 

The Mystics ooGHiSB teat form of ths ’ Pbesskt ' teiko which, 

DIHEO^T OR IHCIRBOTLY, UsS SZC0M5 EITHER AN EFFECT, OR A 
CACHE ; SUBSEQUENTLY, THEY FOLLOW IT OF WITH COTUeptual OOpni- 
/ions, WHICH ARB PORSLY COMMON (SBOCIAR) IN OHARAOt&R, AND 
WHICH ARB REALLY WITHOUT OBJECTS (WITHOUT A REAL OBJEOTIVE 
RACK'OROUND).—THUS XT IS THAT, ON THE SaSIS OF 1HB s*in PAST 
AND FUTCBB SERIES OF CAUSES AND BFFB<7rS, FROCEED *i-i' TEACHINOS 
RECABDINO THE PaST AND THE FUTURE.—AS FOB THE Tothogota 

Himself, His teaohinos proceed without circuulocvtion ; 

BEOAUSS THE SERIES OF HiS OOONTnONS ARB BNTEBBLY DBVOID 
OF THE WEBS OP CONCEPTUAL CONTENT.—(1853-1856) 

COMMENTARY. 

It become the ’ Effect ’ in relation to the ' Paat—and * Oause ’ 
in relation to the ’ Future ’. 

10 
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• F*fcaij)dnwtfoZ<SftnaWe^ —i.e. witKCwicoptual ^Determinate) Cognitioti*. 

• Reaiiy wUJioul oigscU 'beoanse tbe Specific lodividuality of (liingB 
canivot be envisaged by Cognitions associated with verbal expressioip^. 

' Tal ’—Thus. Therefore. 

On the basis of the Past and Future aeries of Causes aud Efleet*,— 
proceed all teachings regarding the Past and the Future,—from such Mj-atios 
as have not yet reached ^ Pureat (Highest) stage. 

As regards the Blessed Lord Himself, He does not even have the purely 
secular cogiution,—because He is always calm and collected on accorint of 
llie deetruotion of all Illnaon and Igooraoee ; and all tliai is Oonctpfuai is 
the product of Ignorance and Dlusioc. This has been thu« declared— 
‘ Conceptual Content iteelf having aesumed the form of Ignorance proceeds to 
impose its own form in the shape of tbs External world —So that, under 
ehs influence of the whole mass of His previous Meditations, Piety nnd 
Knowledge, HiA nature has become like that of the OhinOmay^i gm i henca 
His teaclungB proceed without circumlocution of any kiud,—(182^1850) 


Snd 0 / Chapter XXI- 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Lokdyaia—MaienaUm 

OOMMENTABY. 

[In th« Int>roductor 7 T«x^ 4] the Tnuk Km been apeken of as ' mtbout 
beginning, without end ’.—The Author procoede to eet forth argiunents in 
support of this view, stardng with the oritaojsm that been urged egeiast 
it^ 


TEXT (1867), 

“ It there is ko bnctit that has owtinuity or rasTOircE, nrair 

THERE QAJf BE KO ' OTHER VORLX> \ BBOA17SZ THDRS 13 
KOTEIKQ THAT CO^D BELOKQ TO THE 
' OTHER WORLD \"—{lB67) 

COMMENTABY. 

* ^0 eruify '—like the Soul, eto.—>The ' Soul ’ hee been Already rejeoted ; 
hence it cannot be ' continuous % simply because it dees not exist at ell $ 
as for the Cognition and other entities, they are all momeatAry, and it has 
bean proved in the Chapter on * The Three Points of Time ’ that there can 
be no contin\Uty of these.—(1667) 

' The Body, etc, might appertain to the other world,’ The anewor to 
that is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1868-I859). 

The Body, the Cookitiok, the 5bk6B*oroak3 a^d tbb rest bezko 

DESTROYED EVERY MOHSNT,—THEY CODLZ) HOT 7SB1AIK TO THE 
OTRER WORLD ; AKD THEBE IS HOTHIHS ELSE THAT IS 
ADMITTED (BY TOD, BdDDHISTS). HeKCE COKSOIODS* 

HESS MUST BE EEQARDBD AS PRODUCED FROM, 

OR UAtrCrEeTED BY, CERTAIK MATEBIAI. 8I7B> 

STAKOSS,—CruST LIEB Y9RHBKTBD ACIDS, 

LIQUORS AKD SUCH THEKQS.”— 

( 1358 - 1869 ) 

COMMENTABY, 

The tam ' and the reet' includes fe«ltn^ (Vedant) 
and MerUoX focukies (jS'ameHfa). 
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' Ther4 U nothing e2w that it admitud the nhape of the ' Soul ^ 

Tbiu) th ig turns out to be (be essertion of the view of the Loh&yaia 
(Meterieliet). Hie aphoneme reed ee follows“ There being nothing tliar 
could belong to the world, there can be no other world ;>^there ere four 
meterial subetencee, Earth, Water, Fire and Air; and from (heee proceod* 
Cousoiouaneee 

Some coQunentatore upon these aphoneme offer the explanation that 
Consdousnees is produced out of the material aubeteocas; others explain 
that it becomee manifested by tbem. Hence the author bae mentiojied 
both these viawa^* produced or manijtttod \ 

* SJvttkta '—is fermented acid. 

' <?urd intosicating Uquor. 

* And eucA ihingt ^ meant to include things having the effect of making 
people vmooosciovie and so forth.—(l&69*ld69) 


An objection is raised—' As a matter of fact, Oonsoiouane«is (or Oognition) 
is atwaye produced on the basis of such eaussa as ths Eye and other Sense* 
organs, and Objects, in the shape of Colour (Forms) ^this fact is too well 
known. How then is it said that Cognition, proceeds from (hoee materiaJ 
substancee t' 

The (Materialist's) answer to that is as follows 


TEXT (I860). 

“The raues ‘Body', ‘ Ssksb*oboak ' akd so on are appxxed to 

FARTZCI7IAR COMBINATIONS OF HaRTH AND OTHSR MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES ; THERE IS NO OTBBR ESALITY THAN 

THESE.*’—(1860) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says the Loha^atO'S(^Wt—“ It is to the combination of these that the 
namee * Objeoi' and ' Sense-organ ’ are applied ;^he 8anso*organ, etc. have 
no existence apart from the Great Material Substancesthe idea of those 
appear only in regard to the oombinations of theee; —and ' combiaation' 
baa no erdstaoce apart from the combining elementstheee four Ma te rial 
Subetances are veil known by direct Perception.—Apart from thsee, there 
is no other Reality, equally well known by direct Perception ;—and apart 
from Perception, there is no other Meaiu of Cognition, which could prove the 
existence of tbs ' other world' and such things ".—(i860) 
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TEXTS (1861.1862). 

“Thsre oak be ko bzlatiok oe O^crss akd Eppeot betwebi? ttb 

TWO MXKDS (Ck)KdC10ir8K£8S3S} VKDSB I>X8PTrrS,—BSOAUSS 
TB2Y SUBSIST Df DIFPBBEVT BODIES,—JOBT LIES TKB 
CONSCIODSKBSS DP THE COW AKP THE COESClODSKESS 
OP THE HOBSE.^COONITIOKS (CoSSOZODSNESS) 

CAKSOT BE THE B7PECTS OF THE OOGia- 
nOK (OOKSOIOITSIfSSS) IH QDBSTIOH.— 

BBCACSB THEY ABB COKSOIOUSKBSE, 

—LniB COKSOIOTSHBSS OOK- 
KXCTED WITS AKOTHBB 
‘ Series (1^1-1862) 


CXIMMENTAEY. 


" Further, if the Mind th»t existed in the peat body were the caune of 
l>he Miod (Conscioueoees) in the body now bom.—end the Mind in the dying 
body were the cause of the Mind in the future body.^^hen, maemnoh 
AS there would be no oessatioa in the oontsnuity of the Mind, the existence 
of the ' other woi^ ’ might be poetuleted. As a matter of fact, however, 
there can be no relation of Cause and Effect between the said two Minde 
in dispute,—because they reside in different bodien,—just like the Oognition 
of the Cow and the Cognition of the Horae. 

" Cr. the produced Cognitions maybe made the ‘Subject’,—in regard 
to which there is denial of the idea of their being produced by the last cognition 
in tire past (dead) body;—the * Probans' being the same as before, ’ becauee 
they are cognitions ’;—the ' Cognitions appearing in other Seriee ’ supply 
the Corroborative Instaaco. 

“ The argument may be formulated as follows :—The (present) Cognition 
cannot be produced by the last Cognition in the Past body,—because it is 
Cognition,—like the Cognition appearing in another Seriea ^the OogmUone 
appearing in the Body in question are all Copnitione;—hence there is 
apprehension of what ie ooncomitant with the contrary j inasmuch as ' being 
cognition' is eonooatitant with the contrary of ‘ being produced by tbe 
Cognition in the last Body in question ”.—(lg61.1662) 

The idea of the ‘ previous birth ’ has thus been denied by the Materialist j 
he proceeds to deny the * future birth ’ 
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TEXT (1863). 

"TffB Dying Consciousnbss of tei «an beam with Affections 

CANBOT BRnrO ABOUT THB COBTIQUITY OF AKOTBBR Mt»D 
(OB COBSaOUSNESS).'^BBCAXl8B IT IS DyIBO CoBSCIOXTB* 
HESS,—JOST LIKE THE DyINO CoBSOIOVSBESS OF THE 
PBRSOS rSBE FROM THE ' APFUCTIONS ’ (PaSSIOBA 

AND Impurities) ".—(1863) 

OOMMENTARY- 

*' The Dying CooadouBneds cannot bring about uiotlier Oonsdousnoa,— 
bocRvee it is Dyu^ Oonscioiaaness—like the dying CoitfcionAness ol the 
* Arhai \ (the Penon froo from the Afflictions {of Fsedens. etc.) ".^1863) 


Queettfm:—How then doe)« the Cooscioiuoees (Mind) oome about ? 


TEXT (1804). 

“ From this it follows that the right view is that CJohsciousness 

FROGEBBS FROM THB BOPY ITSELF WHICH IS EQUIFFBB WITH 

THE Five Life*breath9 —Apdna abP THB 

REST AS HAS EBBK OECLASED BY KomhfilAsh* 

vafara."^{lt64) 


COMMENTARY. 

The SOtra is from the Body itself, ste."—which has been 

prononnoed by ^em&i2dehv£Uora.W1364) 


An objection ta raised—Even before the Body baa been completely 
formed, and while it atd! exiebt only in the form of the fceCus, etc.^'-Oon' 
eoiouBOMa ie elready there, though in latent condition : and this Consciousness 
is known as being produced by the Conscicuaness in the past body { then 
bow can it be asserted that it proceeds from the Body only 1 
The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (1865-1868). 


To ASSl&T THAT CONSClOtTSNSSS &ESn>SS THB FSTUS, STC. 18 SHTrT^R 
ATTPACITY ; ROISIJJQ CAN B8 OOONISBD AT THAT STAGS, AS TB® 
BENaB'OROARS ABE ROT THSBB ; ARD CORSCttOirSNBSS CaX HATE 
SO SOBM OTHER THAR THE COGRITIOH OF THIROS ; IT 18 JOB 
THIS SAMS REASON THAT THEBE IS NO CORSOIOGSRBSS IR 
ji trg state of SWOOR- NoB CAR CORSOIOCSRESS EXIST 
THERE IN THE FORM O? A LATERT POTEROT; BECAUSE 
RO POTBROIES OAN EXIST WITHOUT A SUBSTRATUH J 
ARD AS THEBE IS NO SOUl/ THAT COUX-D BE THAT 
SUBSTRATUU OF CONSOIOUSRESS, THE BODY 18 THB 
ONLY SUBSTRATUM POSSEBIE FOR IT. So THAT 
AT THE END, WHEN THE BODY HAS OEABED 
TO EXIST, WHEBEIR OOULD THE OORSOIOUS- 
NESS SUBSIST ? ”-<1865-1868) 


OOMMENTAi^V. 


"The 8®itfe-organ and the Object ore the cau« ol the birth cf OoMdoiiB- 

neM,_because OcneeiouaDcee consista only in the apprehenaicFn of things; at 

the f®tua.fttage of tJw Bodj-, neither the Sense-oi^jans nor the Objects are 
there; how then could there appear ^ eflect of these, in the foim of Oca* 
ecioueaess 5 Thus it is proved that on account cf the abeence of the Cause, 
there can be no Oonsoioueoees, even in a swoon-—Such is the upshot of the 
whole. 

-It cannot be right to assert that at that stage the Oonaci<^w« is 
there in the state of latent Potency. Because at that stage, there « no snb- 
etratujn for such a Potency, either in the shape of the ‘ Soni * postulated by 
the Noiifdylhi, or in that of the ‘Ohehi of Oognitioae ’ (poatnlated by tl» 
Buddhist); and Potency cannot be there without a subetratum. Hence it 
follows that cn the ground of sheer capacity, the Body alone can be the 
substratum of ConsciouSDass. Tor the eimple reason that there is 
else that could be the required snbetratwn,—either in the shape of the 
‘Chain of Oognitiens'or the-Soul’. Oonse^tiy, at the end. whan the 
Body dies, the subswatum in the shape of the Body having oeaeed to exist, 
how could the Ooosoiousnees cast without a substratum ? 

“Thus it is proved that there can be no JWe Birth’^—d865-1868) 
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TEXTS (1869-1871). 

Wh£k the other Body hae itot been s£Btf, bow CAt< it be uni>br> 

STOOD THAT THB BSqUIBED SUBSTBATtm IS THE BODT THAT (S 

BOBH SUBSBQUB^ITLY ? HOW TOO COULD THB COHSCIOUE* 
VE8S, BBSIDIKO UJ DIFPBBBKrT SODIEE, B6 BSX^iTRD 
TO THE SAKE ' CSAD7 OF COORITIONSBEIirO LIKE 
THE CotSSClOUSJ^SS OF THE ElBPHAHT, THE EOfiSB 
AHD OTHER AlOMALS 1 —FOB THESE BEAEOKS. 

AS THE SUBSTRATUM OP COHSOIOVSiTSSS, 

YOU HAVE EITHER TO 8BEE FOE A 
BBOIHHTHQLBSS AHD EHDLESS 
TRAHSMIORATTKQ PeBEOHaL> 

ITT,—OB ACOEPT pure 

Materialisw.”— 

(2869-1871) 

COMMENTARY. 

*' It might >>d arguad tbat-'-the CooBclouanaas vould ba aubusting in that 
IntannAdiAtA body which wotOd be produced munediatoly aftor daatli 
But that caoDot be right; because no such intermediate body haa aver 
been saan appearing immadiataly after death; aod there can be no certninty 
regarding the eristence of what has never been eaen: as eiMh a thing is always 
regarded aa non<a3ne(ent. 

Nor can it be right for the Conaciouaneas of ooa ' chain ’ to subsist in 
another body;—as in that case the charaoter of being related Co the same 
* obain ’ would be lost'juat aa in the case of the Ooosdousneas of the 
different animale, Elephant, Horae and ao forth. 

"The argument may be formxdated thus ^ocaciouanaas appearing in 
ctiffarent bodies cannot belong to the same ' chain ’,^ike the Cognition of 
tba Elephant and that of the Hoiaa,—the Consciousness aubeiaCmg in the 
dead body and that subsisting in tbe succeeding Intermediate Body subabit 
in diBerent bodies; hence there would be the posaibiUty of the apprehension 
of what ie contrary to the wider conceptionbut aa a matter of fact, there 
is no auch apprebanaionhence the oontrary must be true. That is, what 
are related to tbe avne ' Chain * cannot aubaist in different bodies,—^.g. the 
OonsciQusneaa of the Elephant doea not subsist in the body of the Horse ; 
•^the Oonaciousneae of every person ia related to the same ' Chain ’.—hence 
there is apprehension of what is oonoonutant with the contrary; because 
‘ being related to the same Chain ’ Is invariably oonoomitanC mth ' aiib* 
BLsting in the same body’, which ia contrary to ‘auhsistiog in different 
bodies 

The words—* F’or i/taae reasons, e<& etc. ’—recapitulates the Uaterialiat’a 
view. 

* ^di ia birth, beginning* nuAana * ia destruction, end that 
which has neither beginniug nor end is * &agtnn>ng2«ee and endUs$ 
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Or, accept frure AfcUcrialt^* j—this indicates the 
‘ There Is M one related to the other worhf; hence there can be iio other 
ttw-M‘.—(1809-1671) 

The following answer the above srgumenU (of the Katerialist) 


TEXTS (1872-1877). 

As MOASDS TSB ‘ OTHER -WORLD THERE IS SO StJCH ' OTHER WORLD 

APART PROM THB ‘ Chadt OP Cawec and Effects, v the porm op 
Cognition and the rest What is spoken op as ‘the other 
WORLD ' OR ‘this WORLD THAT IB ONLY BY WAY OP A CERTAIN 
LIMIT PLAOSD HPON THE SAID ‘ CHaTH ’ -WHlCa 18 BBOINNINOLESS AND 
ENDLESS.—WB regard IT TOBBTHDS. IN TSB SAME WAY AS PEOPLE 
ADDICTED TO TAB PLRASUBZS OPTHB PERCEPTIBLE ONLY ASSUME THE 
‘ OTHER WORLD ’ TO CONSIST W SOME OTHER PART OP TSR COUNTRY .— 

Ip what tod are dbnyinq is the ‘ other world ’ dippbrent from 

THOSE JUST MENTIONED,—THEN THE ATTEMPT TO PROVE THAT 
DENIAL IS PUmE ; AS THERE IS NO DISPUTE (BETWEEN US) REOAMINO 
THE N0N*BXISTBNCE OP SUCH ‘OTHER WORLD*.— Objection —” ThB 

Chain BEmo a non-entity, it cannot have diffsrbnt states ; 

HOW THEN CAN TH3 ‘ OTHER WORLD ' flONSiSTIKO OP THESE, BE 

ANYTHING real 1 ”—ilnpuwr-T hbrb is nothing in this ; WHAT 

ARR DENOTED BY THE TERM ‘ CHAIN * ABE THB mmbera Of thC cAotn, 
SPOKEN OF COLLROTIVBLY BY THAT TERM POB THE SAKE OP BREVITY ; 
_JTOT LIKE SUCH TERMS AS ' FOREST ’ AND THE UHE,—(1872-1877) 

COSIMENTAR'y. 

What ia the ' other world ’ which you are denying t la it soi^tlur^ 
difterent from the Chain of eauaea and effects, eonaietini of O(^tion and 
the otherfour ‘ Fhaaes’ (5te«dh<w) 1 Oris it thia same Chain t 

The fomier cannot be right: aa no such ^ other world ’ haa been ad¬ 
mitted- In faot, there la nothing apart from the Chain of Oauee* and Effeote, 
in tlie shape of Cognition and the reet,—which could be accepted. What i» 
actually regarded as U.e 'other world', or ‘this world', or the 'preWoua 

world*._is only by way of a certain limit,—In the form of a hundred 

years or eo—placed npon the eaid Cb^ of Cognition, etc,, which is without 
beginning and without end. Thia is esactly as you (Materialiste), who are 
addicted to merely perceptible pleasures, apply the name ‘ other world' 


• [This use of ' ndsiikaUl ’ la to be noted; aa it eflords aaether indioetion of 
the troth that 'nOvita' ia not the eame as ^Atbaat'i -nSHikaiS', ee we dud 
here, is the view that deniee the other werid. This le in agioement with the View 
of VOteySyana. who also soma op the • i7&rtika' view in the words ‘ N6$ii OmS 
nAfti paraiekab \ * There ia no Soul, there is no other ts»orld-‘J 
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to some other part of this same viidble world; as is declared in f^nth nsser* 
tions es ' The Man is only so ranch os is perceptible of seusen'; and again. 
' The otJur lo^ld oooajsts in onotW plate. Or anciJter lime or anatlter etaU \ 
If, on tbe other hand, the * other world ’ tlret is denied is aoroething 
different fran the said CAam cauew and tffetu m the ehape Coffniihn. 

as such a eoneUtsion is already admitted (by both parties), anj* 
proving of it would be futile ; as na such ' other world ’ is postulated by tis. 

.An objection is raised—Tbe Chain being a non*e&tity. na>' Stoic 
that is attributed to it m\ut also be a nou>e&tity: under the urcuinstance'*. 
the ' other world ’ baaed upon such limitation could not be reoZ 

«ineuer—ThiK doef? not affect our position. Wbat (he term ' Cltain ’ 
denotes are (Ae members of fhe chain, wbieh are entitiee j—th«^ being sptjken 
of. for the sake of brevity, and expressed collectively and simnltaneouely. 
by the one name * Chsin ’: just in the same way as tlte PJtava and other* 
traan {which are raal) are spoken of coUeotively as 'Forest’ (though the 
Foraet as suoh is not a real entity).—(1872-1877) 

QTt«rtrcn^“If it is so. then how was it that the Chain was spoken of 
as a non^eniity under Text 1807. where the Chain or Series has been declared to 
be ‘ illusory ’ (unreal) ?" 


TEXTS (1878-1885), 

It Id BBCAU8S IT COtrCSIVED AS ' OSB ’ (COUTOSITB), AKO is FEAIT’RE- 
LESS AKD mCAFABLB OF B£TKQ ThDICATSD EITHBB AS TSB Same, OB 
AS d^erent (fbou thb componeett meubbbs of the Chaik), 
—Wat tub Chain has bbeh beoabobd as a ‘ yoB-sMTiTy ’ 

JD8T LTBE THE ‘ MHE OF SKY-LOTUSSS —AS IT IS, WHY CAUBOT THE 
Chain be accepted as SErna wtthoitt BBoiHHrNo ahd wttbout 
END ?—If [it had a BEGimONO and] the first wbhbeb of the 
' CRAIH ’ CONSISTED OF THE FTItfT COynifiOrt,—THIS OOULD BR HELD 
TO BB EITHER (1) ‘ WTTHOTTT CA^SI —OB (2) AS FBODtrOBD BY AN 
ETBRSAD OAirSB,—OB (3) AS ETERNAL BY ITSELF.—OB (4) AS PRO- 
DD05D FROM ANY SUBSTANCE,—OB (5) AS PBODTTOBD BY ANY OTHER 
COONITION.—(1) TRE rroST COONinON would affbab at the vert 
nrOEPTION OF TBE FCBTU8, AND IT CXIULD NOT COUE ABOUT WITHOUT 
CAUSE ; BECAUSE OTBERWlSfi. ITS EZISTENCE, WHIOH IS ONLY OOOA* 
3IONAL, WOULD BB QUTTB THE REVERSE (BVEBLASTIWa),—(2) NOR 
OOUID IT BE BROUOBT ABOUT BY SUCH ETERNAL CAU8BS AS MiND, 
Time. 8fac£. God, Soul and so forth; becausb oh that very 
ACCOUNT rr should be bibbnal. — (3) On account of the absenoi 

OF THE Said ‘ eternal existence ’ IT WOULD BS SHEER AUDACITY 
TO ASSERT THAT THE COONTTIOH IS ONE AND ETERNAL; AS DIFFERENCE 
IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED AHONO THE COOKmONS OF (IJOIOUR, SOUND 
AND OTHER THINGS.—(4-5) NOR COULD IT BB PRODUCED FROM, OB 
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MANIFESTSD BY, THE MATERIAL SCBSTAITCES—EaBTH, FiRE, WaTBB 

A3»c Air; as, dj trat case, all Cognitions wottld be sjmul- 

TANEOUS ; AS THE OTSKB PARTY REGARD THESE SUESTANOES AS OP 

PERMANENT FORM ; AND THE IDEA OP A PERMANENT THING RR- 

QUIBItrO THE HELP OP AGXILlARIEa HAS BEEN ALREADY REJECTED. 

—(1878-1885) 

COMMENTARY. 

XhAt ‘ Obaiji * which b» been poatuIaWd aa twA has been fcijnd to l>e 
incapable of beisg Indicated as the «am« as, or fpore, the members 

of the Chain, and on that grouiui, it baa been regarded aa a ‘ non-entity ’ t— 
just like the ' Seriea of sky-lotuses ‘; and we do not base our notion of tJ« 

• other world ’ upon the states of any each one ' Chain —If it is this ‘ Cb^ 
of Cognitions, etc,*, called the ’ether world*, which you are denying,— 
than, it cannot be right to deny this ‘ other world' on the basis of tlie denial 
of tbs very form or esstenoe of the said ' Chain ’ { becauss what is actually 
perceived cannot be denied. AH the denial that could be made of it would be 
with r^aid to ita qualities of UginningU&*M» and endlessnsw.—But why 
cannot these—endI««neM and begmntngZMSfwss —be accepted ? 

If bs^nmnirlseenes* is denied, and the first cogoidon at birth is held to 
be the first cognition (the beponing),—then this initial cognition would be 
wther (1) wthwt cams ,—or {2) produced by au eternal cause, like an eternal 
Cognition or God and so forth,—or (3) it worOd itself be eternal,-or (4) 
it would be produced from any Substance,—or (6) prcducjed by a OogniUon 
appearing in another ‘ chain '.—These are the five altemativas poeaible. 

If each cognition in the chain were the effect of another previous cogniUon 
in the flSjne Chain,—then alone could the Caiain be fcepmmnpiesa, not 
otherwise. That is why the Author has set forth ttiese oltemativee that are 
posaible (under the idea of the Cbaiu being not beginaingless,—and then to 
show the untenability of every one ef these alternatives), 

(1) The fi»e alternative cannot be accepted} as under that view the 
Cognition would have permanent existence. Things are occasionai oii]y 
when they are dependent upen other things, and what is without cause is 
not dependent upon anything,—why then should it cease to exist f 

(2) Nor is the second alternative tenable; as for that same reason it 
would be eternal. Effects become non-existent only by reason of the absence 
of their cause? when tbe cause is present in ite perfect lenn, you have to 
emlwn whv the effect should not come about. 

(8) Nor can the third alternative be accepted.—“ Why t ” Secaius of 
As ohrsnce—of permanent existence.—Tbs same absence is further emphasised 
by the words—' Jt vouid be shssr audacUy, «c.’.—This pomte out the fact 
of the Opponent's PropCMtion being contrary to perceived facte. 

(4) The sentence 'Nor co«U, sU. sic.' rtjectt the fourth alternative.— 
‘ ’ ie Earth.—This alternative is open to the same objection* as the 

second one-that it proceeds from the Eternal God, etc. ? because the fc^ 
Major Elemental Bubatences are held by the other party te be etemsl.-it 
will not be right to urge that—” the production of the Oogmtion from an 
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Et«rsAl i^uld b6 posable as it vould ba 'dependent upon auxiliary ' 

cauaea " ;-^beoaiiS6 it has been thoroughly astabliehed that an eternal cause 
cannot depend upon an auxiliary, as it can rsoder oo help to U.~(1878~ 
1888) 

[Tbe refutation of Che/E/tA altsmati\*ee follows under Text 1883.1 

TEXT (1886). 

If Tire OTireB PABTV ASSBBT that "these BL?MEtfTAL SUBSTAHOES 

ABE momentary (voT «Umal) — TRBtJ, Ilf THAI CaSB. why 

OAtt^OT THEIB OWH DOCTRINE BE RBOARDBD AS 
REJECTED BY THIS ?^1886) 

C50MMENTARY. 

Zf the four Major Elemental Substances are 4^^Plbed by the other party 
as faomentory.^^mth a view to escape from the objections xirged abo^'e.— 
then also, there are objections against him.—This is whAl is meant. 

Clheee objeotions-^gainst the view that Ooguition proceeds from the 
elemental substances, Earth, etc.—are now set forth iu dstait.] 

For instance, there is nothing to prove that between Oognition and the 
Body (made up of the material substances), there subsists the relation of 
Oauee and Effect,—on the basis whereof the usage of tlie other party could 
be justided. This argument may be thus formulatedWhen there is no 
evidence in •fupport of a certain thing having a particular chsoracter. no sane 
man should treat that thing as being of tltat character .‘—(or instance, one 
should not treat Fire as edd <here is no evidence in support of the presence 
of a causal relation between the Body and Cognition,—hence tbs wider pro- 
petition is not available.—Nor can the Reason be held to be ' inadmissible *. 
Bacaxise the causal relaticn is always based upon Perception and Kon^ppre* 
hension: and as such, it can be ascertained through particular positive or 
negative concoimtaiiee (Premiss),—not by mere perception or non-peroeptioru 
Whon tbe fact of a certain thing being the effect of a particular cause is going 
to be ascertained through positive concomitance, what is to be found out is 
if the thing in question is one which is perceptible and which, 'being not seen 
before, is seen when the other thing (the Oauee) is seen,—otherwise, if it 
were not found out»/ tAe thing «e ^otptibU and woe noi M$n — then it 

might be thought that the thing (Effect) might have been there even before 
the Cause appeared, or it might have gone to some other place. So that 
there would be nothing in the idea of tbe Tree and such other things, which 
have bean existing before tho cause in question, being the cause of the effect 
concerned. This possibility becomes averted by noting that the effect is 
one that could be perceived and is yet not perceived i as this condition is 
not ful&lled in the case of false causality. Xn this way the fact of a certain 
thing being tbe effect of a certain cause becomes ascertained through positive 
concomitance.-In the ascertaiiunent of the fact of a certain thing being the 
effect of a certain cause through negative concomitance, it has to be found 
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out whftt is that thing during the abesocA of vhich the effect in queetien 
deeA not appear, even though other efficient oauees ere there; otherwiee, 
if ail that were ecoertained were that it doea not appear 'tehen the other ia 
abeent, it wouid be doubtful if that partioular cauM is really eff^nt enough to 
bring about that effect; aa other causes efficient for that purpose are also 
absent; so that it might be conceivable that*~“these letter are the real 
causes of the effect; it is the absence of these to which tbe abeence 
is due; and as for its absence alec during the abeence of this other thing 
(which is intended to be the cause),—that may be a mere accident; just aa in 
the case of the obeencs of dau-palm, which grows in a place where the 
' aSirvivSfia' (T) generally grow s , dunog the abeence of this latter. Hence 
the qualification, ‘ oilier efficient causes being presenthas to be added.— 
It is in this way that it ie fully ascertained that the thiog in questioa ortiif 
can be the cause of the effect concerned ; its abeenoe baing duly followed (by 
the absence of the effect). There ie no such following of the absence of any* 
thing which renders no help in the bringing about of the effect ; if it did, it 
would lead to absurdity.—Thus it is only through positive and negative con¬ 
comitance that the relation of Oauee and Effect can be asoertained. not in 
any other way. 

There is no such positive or negative ooneomitanpe between tbe Body 
and the Cognition. For instance, there can be no certainty regarding the 
positive concomitance betwoen one^s own Body aitd Cognition; because is 
the Fmtus, before the appearance of tbe Cognition, the Body alone is not 
perceived: nor is it perceived apart from the Cognition. As regards the 
Body of another person alec, the Cognition is not one that could be per- 
ceptible; and hence there is no perception of any order of sequence. Hence 
there ca n be no certain idea of positive concomitance.—Ifor can thare be 
any cartainty regardii^ negative concomitance ; it ie poasible to Imow that 
whan one's own body is absent, his own cognition also is absent,—because 
the man himself is absent; but it can by no means be ascertained that in 
the abeence of another man's body, bis cognition alec is absent. Because 
that man's cognition not being perceptible, even on the absence of his body, 
there may be doubts regarding the absenoe of his cognition. It is for this 
reason that, even in the case of Trees, though the Body is not there, it is 
not certain that the Cognition is not there; as in this case ^o there will 
be the euspidon that its presence ie not amenable to perception. It cannot 
be right to be certun of oieencs on the batis of the absence of vibration, etc., 
as it is not necessary that causes must necessarily produce their effects. It 
would be always a matter of donbt whether the absence of Cognition in tbe 
Tree is due to tbs absence of tbe Body or to the absenoe of Its Cause in the 
shape of tbs absence of Deeire which would be the cause of its having a 
particular body. 

Thus tbe Keason adduced by us is not' inadmissible ’. 

Nor is it ‘ conCradicstory ’ 5 as it is present in all cases where the Pro* 
bandvun is known to be present. 

Nor agsdn can it be ' Inconclusive ’; as that would lead to inccngmities ; 
and ^0 it would mark the objector as being devoid of intelligence. 
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Qu9$iion :—'* Wh&t is bh^ t« prove that the contrvy oi the PropoaidoD 
' The Body cAonot be the cauee of the Cognition ’ is not true t" 

jfneioer :>^ThiB hoe no force ; as the proof ie there; for iiiHt«utce, that 
' the Body cannot be the cause of the purely subjective Cognition' is going 
to be proved under Text 1930—‘Mental ConeciouBoeas is independent, self* 
safiloient, etc. etc.* ■, speoally as it is this subjective Conaeioiisnees itself which 
Nerves as the dominant cause in bringing about the contact of otb^^ bodies: 
wliieh shows that it is not dependent upon the present body; and th\u it is 
that the existence of the' other world * becomes established. 

Then again, the Body may be the Oaiise of the subjective Consciousness. 
But would it be so in the form of the single oompodte whole.^ir iu diverse 
forma, in the form of an aggregate of atoms ?—Would it be the caxise along 
with the eensO'OPgans ? Or without the seose-organs t Would it be the 
material {constituent) cause 1 Or the contrabutory cause t^Theee are the 
altemativse posable. 

Now. the Body, aa a single composite whole, cannot be the Cause of 
Cognition the very idea of the composite whole' has been already 
rejeoted. And also becauHe such an idea would militate against the notion 
That the cause consists of the Pour Major Elemental Substaneee; as a ain^is 
thing could not have four forms ; as, if it did, then there would be an end 
of ell notions of ' plurality *. 

Kor can the Body in the form of the aggregate of atoms be accepted 
(as the Cause of Cognition). Will the Cause eonsiet of the Atoms severally or 
oolleodvely ? It cannot be leveroSy; as in that ease the Cognition would 
arise from each one of the atoms, just as the sprout arises from every one of 
the seeds. Kor could it be oolUdwel^; as io that oase, the defect in anj** 
one of the limbe>>-liks the IToee for instance, — would lead to the contingency 
of no Cognition being produced at all; just as the defect in even one of the 
N'ariotis ingredients of the Cause of the sprout,~itt the shape of the soil, 
for iaatance,—makes it impossible for the sprout to appear. In fact, when* 
ever an effect is dependent upon a ooncatenadon of cause-conditions, it does 
not come about, when even one of those conditions is absent ■, if it did, it 
would not be dependent upon them.—It might be held that “ all the atoms 
are the cause of Cognition, according as they happen to be in proximity 
But in that case, there should be some di^erenoo between the effect as pro* 
duced by a perfect cause and that prodiiced by a defective oause; as the 
two causes would be different; otherwise the distinction in the cause would 
be pointlM. As a matter of fact, when a cause that has been perfect in all 
ite parts happens subsequently to be defective in certain parts, there is not 
found any difference in tbe subjective CogoiUon at ^; and this is due to 
the fact that the impressions of past anditory and other cognitions con* 
tinue intact.—‘It is only in the case of Auimals, like the Elepbaut for instance, 
that there are changes in the subjective Consciousness, not in the oase of 
human, beings ; the aaiauls in the infantile stage of the body are dull, while 
th ose that have acquired a larger body ate cleverer ; the improvemsnt and 
deterioration of the Cause, in this case, are found to bring ahont improve* 
ment and detericratlco in the Effect { hence when, between two things. 
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tlu ch*nges in one do not le^d to ch&agod in the othor, ooo o&nnot be the 
Effect o( the other; otherc?iae there would be ebeurditv; end the change? in 
the Effect would be ^thout oause. 

Nor can the other alternative view be accepted, that the Sody ai<mg 
iM SiW-t>rgang it the oaueeof subjeotive GonscioiwDeee.—For, here aleo» would 
the aubjettive Consoiousneea proceed from each o£ the tense^organa severally ? 
or from al) of them colleoiively T—It could not proceed from each severally; 
because it is found that evert after tbs diuppearaoce of the Sense-organs one 
by one, the subjective Oonsciousnees comes in all right. For instance, even 
when the motor>organH have become disabled by Fandysie and other diseases, 
the Hubjective Consciousness remains intact and anjoys a perfect state of 
existence. And when between two things, the changes in one do not bring 
about changes in the other, one cannot be the Effect of the other ; otherwiee 
there would be incongruiUee. Further, under the view under consideration, 
subjective Consciousness would, have to be regarded as (a) apptehondiug 
onl^' partioitlar things, (6) as being free from conceptual oontent (iodeter* 
minatej. (c) as being dependent upon the presence of the object,^ust like 
the Visual and other Bdose-cognitions ; because it would have the same cause 
as these latter; and also because there would be the possibility of sevens 
conceptiooa appearing at the same time. 

Nor can the other alternative view be accepted.—^hat “ Subjective 
Consoiousziess proceeds from all the sense-organs coQectweiy ” ; as in that case, 
tlisre could be no Subjective Consoioueaeee, even when one of the Sense* 
organs would be absent (duelled); Just like the absence of the Sprout on the 
absence of even one of its contributory causes. 

Nor can the other alternative view be acoepted-^that Subjective 
Consdonsness proceeds from the Body without the Sense-organs". As 
undor that view, it would be possible for the said Consdoutnees to proceed 
from the Band and such otiier parts of the body even when severed from the 
Body. If it ware held that a <^uallfied Body is the cause,—then it would 
come Co this that the cause consieta of the Body eu aJonff vitA dense* 
organa; as no Body can be shown other than the Body 

Bensewysns. 

Nor E^ain can the view be accepted—that ** the Body is the material {con¬ 
stituent) oause of Subjeotive Oonsciousness ".—Because that particular cause 
ia accepted as the * Material Oause ’ of a certain Effect which is fotind to 
fulffi the two conditions—vis. : (1) that it helps, by its prssence, the entire 
uxiture of the Effect embraoing all its peculiar features, and (2) that the 
Effect undergoes no change except upon ohanges in Che said Oause ; as is 
found in the case wl^ere the Olay is held to be the * material oause ’ of the 
Jar as it passes successively through all thsmodificatioos proceeding from the 
clod of clay to the dnished product called ' Jar'. It is for this reason that 
when one desires to modify a certain thing he modifies it by modifying its 
material cause.— no t in any other way. When an antecedent Material Cause 
ie there without having its potency impeded in any way,—no one oan impede 
the appearanos of the subsequent Effect going to be produced. For instance, 
in the case of the Jar, no modification can be made in the effect to be 
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produced, without having brought ^out a 'momoot* in th© Clay iucapabW ol 
lufther officioncy. In fact, in tho bringing about of all modifioaUorii*, the 
procMS la the same—that of produdng o£ a ‘ momo&t ’ (entity) inco^MvbUf 
of producii^f another ‘ moment ’ i if it were not ao, nothing could b© diwctly 
oonttary to anything. U such direct modifloation 5Wo poasibla. then, u>* 
tho Cause, ao the effect elao oould be modified directly by itoolf,—not tlirougJi 
tlxe bringing about of a like modiBcation la ita matortal cause.—It ia true 
that in the caa© of the Lamp.—there ia a modificatioa brought about in it© 
ontapreadlng light by putting up an intervening screen without modifying 
the Light at aU ; but in this case the Ump it not the direct Material Cause of 
the Light; eaoh Light*inomenl is tho cause of the Iigbt«moment that 
follows it; 80 that what happens is that the screen brings about a modiffca¬ 
tion in the ahape of a ‘ moment * devoid of further causal efRolency, and 
thereby practically destroys the l^ht at that point—In a case where a 
thing ie modified without modifying an entity, it is not a case of Jlaterial 
Cause ; wbon, for instanoe, the Oow is modified without modifying the Gavaya. 
—In the cose in question, however, it is found that, without modifyiug tlw 
Body, the Subjective Ckmsciousnees la subjected, by wrong-doing, to modifica¬ 
tions, such as e^l intentions end the like. So that here there would b** 
apprehension of eomethiag contrary to the wider premise (that there caii be 
no modification in the effect without modiBoatioos in the Oause ;—if the 
Body were regarded as the Material Cause of Subjective CortBcio\iaoe*<}. 

“ When there is modification in the Body, in the shai>e of 
beiirg well nourished and stroug,—which ie brought about by good food,— 
there is actually perceived a modification in the Subjective Cooaciousneee. 
in the shape of Love and Hatred, etc,” 

Wbat does it matter if such modifioation is seen ? This alone dooH not 
make our Reaeon inadnustible. For e>rample, all that is meant by us is 
that, when between two tMogs, the modification ol one ie possible without 
modification of the other. Chen Che one cannot be the Uatarial Cause of the 
other. It is quite possible that under certain tiroumstances. without any 
modification in the Body, there ie modification in the Subjective a)nsoloue- 
ness by wrong-doing. Consequently why should onr Reason be ' inad¬ 
missible ’ f But on the of occosional stray instances of modification 

(of the Subjective Oonsciousckess due to modification In the Body) it cannot 
be right to regSkrd the one as the Material Cause of the other. A.e, in thie 
way, Che obseci also might become the Katerial Cause (of Cognition). For 
instance, when one sees such disgusting things as the blood of the tiger, etc., 
there appears a modification in the mind of a cowardly person, in the shape of 
steocn er*! so forth; and yet does not make the said Subjective Cen- 
soiousneM a material effect of that blood. Again, when the Mind beset 
with vasoillatioos due to love or grief and such causes, there oomc about 
certain racdifioaticos in the Body; and on the basis ot this the Body might 
come to be regarded as having the Mind for its Material Cause. What is a 
fact is that when the modification of one thing always follows the modifica¬ 
tion of another, then alone can the one be rightly regarded as the Material 
Cause of the other. Modifications of the Mind in the shape of Love. Hate, etc. 
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do not ahBay4 follow from the etrength &nd vigour of the Bod^; ae it ie iiot 
found to foUov in the caae of the vigorous men who has atUinod wisdom. 
Ocnvereel)', oven & man or an animal with a we^r body and poor developmeui, 
who happens to have no opportunitiee (or sexual and other indulgences, bae 
his mind beset with much Love and Hate, etc. And when one tUng cornea 
about in the abeenoe of another thing, one cannot be rightly regarded ae the 
Cause of the other. If it were so regarded, there would be inoongruitiee. 
Love and Hate, etc. do not proceed directly from the Body:—the abeence of 
opportiuutiee for eescual and other indulgenoee being the necessary interven* 
ing conditions. For instance, when the Body is quite vigorous, there is a 
pleasure felt in the contemplation of pleasurable sensations; in each caseSj 
the man, who baa a body and a soul and has his mind besot with tbs action 
of impermaoenoe attaching to Pleasures and their Means.—ecmetimee feels 
that what obstructs his pleasure dooH lum good as well as harm; and 
thence follows the idea of the two alternatives of lovin g (the benefactor) 
and hating (the obstnicter); thence follow (respectively) good-will and 
ill-will: from all this proceed the notions of Pleasure and other things.'^- 
All titis is well-known through positive and negative ooncomitanoe. In fact, 
it is only when the Mind is happy and at peace that Love is found to appear; 
and it is often found not to appear when the Body is vigorous. Prom all 

it follows that vigorcusness, etc. of the Body cannot be the cause of 
Subjective Oonscioasneas. 

From all this it alec foUowe that, on account of its affording no 
direct help, the Body cannot be the Oontributory Cause of Subjective 
CoDsoiousneas; because in the case of the Sprout, it has been found that 
the Oontributory oausee are only those that have a direct bearing upon it,— 
e.g. the Soil, Moieture, etc. If it were not sc, there would be Inoor^iuties. 
Love and other feelings therefore must be regarded as proceeding from the 
awakening of an antecedent homogeneous seed. Ae for vigorcusness of the 
Body, youth and so forth, these are found to give rise to Love, etc. by 
enlivening the impreaeions of the past, in men who have had no practice at 
meditation and are hence without the requisite wisdom. 

Even granting that soznetimea tl^ Body has a direct bearing upon 
Subjective Oonsciousness, when this latter proceede from its own material 
,«^^ven so, it does not follow that it oeasee upon the cessation of the 
Bod.y. For instance, even on the oeesaticn cf Fire, the Jar does not cease 
to east, because it has proceeded from its own material causes so this does 
not affect our view adversely.—Nor is the Reason ' Inconclusive *; for, if 
it were, then there would be incongruities.—Nor again ia the Baaeon ‘ Oon* 
trodiotory', as it Is present in all cases where the Probendum is Icnown to 
be present. 

Thus it is proved that the Body cannot be the Material Oause of Subjective 
(Dooseiouanees {—not can it be the Contributory Oause ;-4rom all which it 
follows that Subjective Consciousnses proceeds from preceding ccgnltione 
one after the other ooourriog in the same ' Ch^ *. 

The following argument might be urged:—“ When any two things are 
found to be invariably concomitant with one another (always found to esist 
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togdtluv). tb»y saxiat be regarded as Material Cause and Effect; as in the case 
of the Lamp and the Light: there is each luvahable concomitance b(»tweon 
the Body the Subjective Consciwenese i^hence this is a Iteeson baaed 
upon nature of things 

The Reason adduced here is * inadmisaiblo' for one or the other party. 
Because in certain cases, where the Uuid*eeseDoe is devoid of znateriat form. 
SubjeoUve Coosoiousnees is present even tbongh there is no body«*~Nor does 
the argument put forward quite prove what is meant to be provedas on 
the same ground Subjective Oonsoiouanees might be regarded as the Material 
Cause of the Body. 

The BaasoQ adduced is ' Inconclusive * also ; m the said concomitance 
is poi^ble even when the oauae is different; aa between E^re and fltudity of 
(melted) Copper. For instance, it is only with Fire as the contributory cause, 
that Copper produces Fluidity,—not otherwise ; similarly. in the case in ques* 
ticn. the FeeCus, which is the material cause of the Body, produoee the next 
body, which is the contributory cause of Subjective Oonsoiousness; so that tha 
ooncomitance between the Body and the Subjective ConsciousneeB is not 
due to the one being the material cause of the otW,—to this extent, the 
BeaHon adduced is ' Incooclusive \ ' Doubtful 

The fcllowing might be urged:—** Even though the Subjective Oon* 
soiousnees appearing subsequently proceeds from each proceeding Cion* 
soiousness (cognition),—yet that which appears for the first time must have 
proceeded from the Body; hence it cannot be regarded as bt^nningha 

This is uot right. There is no proof in support of such an asamnpticn,— 
as has been explauied already.—It cannot be said that '* there is no proof to 
the oODtvary either' ’;—because there certainly is proof to the contrary. For 
instance, if the Mental Cognltioa (Subjeolive Ooosciousness) were once at 
tbs outset produced out of the Body and then, subsequently came to be pro* 
duced out of each preceding homogeneous Cognition,—then for ever after* 
wards it would be produced out of preceding homogeneous cognitions.—and 
never out of heterogeneous cognitions produced through tlte Eye and other 
organs ; when once the Smoke has been produced by lire, it is never, later 
on. produced from anything not homogeneous to ittelf. .As a matter of 
faot, Mental Oognition is not ^ways found to be produced by Mental 
Oognitions only; it is found to be produced by any Cognition tiiat happens 
to go immediately before it ^—wben one has been found to appear 
immediately after another thing, the former cannot be held to proceed from 
anything other than the latter; as in that case, it would have to be regarded 
as being without cause. As regards Mental Oogmtiou, it is found to appear 
immediataly after the visual and othar cognitions; hence it becomes 
established that it follow from any Cognition without restriction. 

Furcher, if it is only at the earlier stage that the Body is the material 
cause of the Mental Oognition,—and not at the later stages,—then why should 
it not proceed entirely independently of the Body ^ It is sot right that it 
should depend upon the Body which does not help it in any way.—It might 
be urged—“ la your case also, where one cognition is preceded and brought 
about by Miot b a r cognition, why should not the Cognition proceed by iteelf 
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&)one t "—Then can b« no foroo in thi** 9S it doM so proceed; ae in tho 
owe where the Mind-element ia without material embodiment; when a 
Cognition waata another Cognition, it ia dependent upon that; tfaia ia only 
natural and ehould not be objected to.—I( it is held that '* at the later atagee 
also the Body does help the mental Cognition then there would be the 
ineongruity ot eeveral obabia of Cognition proceeding at once; as the Body 
which ia the Material Cauao of the other Cognition woidd be preaeat there in 
its efficient form and would be productive of the same. Because whichever 
Cognition is proditoed from the Body sets going its own * chain of cognitions ' 
whioh ia difisrent from the other Chains ; in this way therefore for a single 
pereon there would be issuing forth, at every moment, inmimerabie * Chains 
of Cognition *. But such is novel' found to be tbs caae. • 

It might be argued that—'* when ^le Body helps the Cognition at the 
later stages, it does not help as ita Material Cauas; it b only as a Oontri* 
butory Cause that it helps the Mental Cogmtaoo that has been produced out 
of itself as the Material Cause, in brin^g about each of its succeeding effects ; 
so that the Body helpa as a contributory cause, aud the Cognition does not 
function entirely independently of the Body at any stage." 

Tliia also cannot be 1rua. When one is known to be productive 
of another thing in a certiun way, it cannot produce it in any other way ; 
as there la no difierence in the conditions. For instance, the Light, having 
served as productive of visual Coguition as its basis, dees not produce it in 
another way; as has been thus declared—* Apart from apprefurmbil^^ 
there is no other oharaoteristic of the sAwp; Colour and other 
ttur^ cannot otherwise be helpful to Cognition’.—If it were not so, 
there could be no certainty regarding the difference and non-differesoa of 
the SJfsci from the character brought about by ita Cause; as it would not 
be following in the wake of the help rendered by it: and this would mean 
that the Bffect is without a Cause. 

Then again, at the first stage,—apart from the Body being diieotly pro* 
duotive of the Oognition,—yon have not noticed in it any other cbaracter of 
the Material Cause. What you have apprehended is merely the fact of ita 
being a direotly conlzibutory cause. And as this ia present at the later 
stages also,—why should it not be the Material Cause at those stages 
also t Otherwise, as at the later stages, so at the first stage also, it may not 
be the Material Causa at all; as the conditions are the same. 

It will not be right to argue that—'* At the later stages also, it is the 
Body itself which, along with the precediz^ Cognition, would be the Material 
Cause of each succeeding Cognition ".—Because the possibility of its being 
such a Material Cause has been already rejected in detail ; and also because 
in that case, the diet initial Oognition also would have to be regarded ee 
preceded and produced by another Cognition. 

It is for these reasons that even under the view that material substances 
are impermanent, the following objection urged by the Teaoher, remains 
applicable—* If the Cognition, once produced from the Body, becomes res* 
cricted to its own Idnd, through something else, then why should there be 
oeeaatioa of ths Efficient Body 1' 
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From all this it follows that Kentel Oogxutaon (Subjoctiv© ConscioxwneHs) 
is vUh^til btgwtwng. Or it may be uckdarstood that all Oogiution» u*ithou( 
exception, is without begiDiiiuj;> Because If the Cogoitson liad a beginoing,— 
tlion, whoa the Coguition wo\ild appear first of all, would it be i'sneuou^ 
OognitioQ Or Mental Cognition T—It coiOd not be tSensuoue Cognition { 
because in the ease of men oaleop, or in a swoon, or with mind elsewhere,— 
even though the Seiise*organs are there, the Stnauava Cognition does not 
appear, on aocount of the absence of the mental functionM. Eenoe it is 
understood t ha t the Senee'organs alone cannot be the cause of Sensuous 
Cognition i they can be so only through the help of a partieular fimctioruog 
of the Mind; and it should be so ‘uoderatood becwwe the causal relation 
between thinge ie alwa^'s detemunad by positive and negative concomitance. 
—When too oixe has been asoert^ed to be produoed, at firat, from o 
certain otiier thing,—it cannot obtain appearance before that from any third 
thing; as such appearance would be witliout a cause; as for example, if 
Smolee were held to proceed from non-fire. When the Sensuous Cognition 
has oome about first of all, it does so only through a favo\iraWe mental opera¬ 
tion ; hsnce it becomes established that the Sense-organ alone can never be 
cause; otborwise it would be without a cause \ this is an argument that annuls 
the said view. 

l^OT can the first Cognition be a Mmtal Cognition (the second alternative 
put forth on bottom of p. 630 of the Sanskrit Text)- As a matter of fact, it 
never appears independently by itself in reference to anything not appro- 
liended by fho senses ; if it did, there would be no deaf or blind porsons.— 
lilven if it did appear so,—it should be explained if it would be coneepiual 
(determinate) or ncn-canceplual (indeterminate))—It could not be con* 
cspftttti; whenever Conceptual Thought operates it operates always as aseo- 
<natcd with verbal expreetdon, expr ooo ive of the conceptbecause it is always 
found to appear in the form of an internal (unexpressed) verbal presentation; 
and tius expressive verbal form of the Conceptual Thought oould proceed 
either (a) from the comprehension of Convention,—or (6) from the fact of 
Word in the expressive form being a property of the Cognition itself, like 
the form of oons^cusoMS,—or (c) from the comprehension of tlte meaning 
of the Word. These are the only alternatives possible. 

(a) It cannot be true that it proceeds from the comprebenaion of Con* 
vaation j because the Convention has not yet been comprehended. 

(h) Kor can the second alternative be accepted ; beoauee the oeseno^* 
form-^f the Word is twofold—* Specific Individuality ’ and * Universal \ 
Of th«e the * Spedfio Individuality ’ of the Word is always apprehended 
in an inexpressive form: hence on that basis, the Cognition could (not) be 
conceptual (determinate). Mor is it a property of the Cognition iteelf, as it 
always appears as something external, like the Blue and other objects. If 
then, it were the property of the Cognition itself, then the Blue and other 
things also might be the property of the Cognition itself i as there would be 
not hing to distinguish between the two cases. In that case the entire universe 
would be mere Cognition, and not a modification of Material Substances. 
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Objedwn Ac«orUj.Dg to the vie# that CoguitioQ has forme, the Blue 
and other things are o< the very essence of the Cognition, end it is these that 
appear as eafsmoi; what then is it that ie meant by the assertion that 
* because they appear in the e»emal form they cannot be properties of the 
Cognition’ !" 

True; but the very fact of Cognition appearing in a form tainted by tiie 
external object leads iis to conclude that it forms the eesence.*^ct of the 
CoymitoA,—but of the external object; as therein lies i(B own essence. In 
the Cognition it api>eara only on account of certain circumstances and ie 
purely adventitious. 

From all this it fellows that the Word in the form of ' Speeido Individual* 
ity' cannot be expreeeive; nor can it be the property of the Cognition itself. 

As regards Word in the form of tbo * Universal \—though that is expres* 
aivs, yet it cannot be a property of the Cognition itself; because it is tacked 
on, not to the Oognition itself but, to that which ie comprehended on the 
hearing of the Specific Individuality of tho Word appertaining to the external 
thing. The ' Universal' of one cannot be taoked on to another thing; 
if it were, then tlksre would be incongruities in the Cognition; as in that oaso 
the Universal ' Cow ’ could be taoked on to the Born. And until the thing, 
in the shape of the Spedfio Individuality has been apprehended, it is not 
possible to tack on to it that property which is expressive; for the simple 
reason that Properties are ajwsys dependent upon the Objects to which they 
belong, and as such cannot he apprehended by themselves. And the thing 
in the form of ' Specific Individuality' oannot be apprehended by cooeeptual 
thought i os this latter always envisages the ' Universal Hence it becomes 
established that all Conceptual Thoughts have their source in the awakening 
of the Tendencies created by the beginniDgleas apprehension of ' Specific 
Individualities 

(c) Kor, lastiy, oouJd the fact of the conceptual thought having Che 
form of the expressive Word be due to the comprehension of what is expressed 
by the Word. Because words do not subsist In the object ; nor are they of 
the natvue of objects: for if they were so. they could be understood by the 
unlearned ; and it would, in that caHO, be impossible to apply words to 
things according to one’s own choics. 

Further, though all objects are similar In so far as they are impennanent. 
yet Conceptual Thought cannot envisage them all at one and the same time: 
as each Conceptual Thought appears only in respect of certain well-defined 
objects with special forms, as di^rsntiated from other forms. Hence the 
Cause that is pointed cut should be through a conceptual thought timt 
appertains to a single form. Such a cause cannot be indicated to be any 
other except Repeated Practice; as is found in the case of ^he Conceptual 
Thought apportaining to dead bodies <1). Thxis then as thft Conceptual 
Thought proceeds through previous repeated practice, it becomes proved 
that the Conceptual Cognition it witfwut beginning. 

Nor can it be right to accept the alternative (set forth on p. 53, Ibie 7 
of the original) that ‘ the first Mental Cogiution (or Subjective Oonsoicuaiiees) 
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in n£,fi-c6neepMal\ _Be«niM under that view there would never be aoj* Con* 

cepiiiat OoffniHon at all.—It might be argued that—“ in the manner explained 
before, it could appear later on on the baaia of Conception ’’.—But that can¬ 
not be ; so long ae the man resta upon, noi^ccnceptual cognition* lie cannot 
set up anp ConvaoWon. Because no Convention can be set up until the 
Univereal Word or the Univtrtai Thing figures in the Oognition; wJiab 
doe* figure in the Cognition however is the Syicijio In^vidualUy, and no 
Coa\'ention can be made either in relation to it or upon its basis; because 
it is meant for the purposes of Usage, while the Specific Individuality that is 
seen at the time of the OonvenUon can never be present at the time of usage ; 
coQsaquantly it to be admitted that there Is Conceptual Thought 
the Oonventicn is made relating to the Specific IndwidmUiy. And this is 
not posubla without repeated experience; so that there also it becomes 
eetablisbed that the Cognition in question is vUhoui beginning. 

Then again, if it is not admitted that ’ tbs first Cognition at birth is 
due to the continuity of the impreeslons left by the repeated experiences of 
previous lives^>hen, how woidd you account lor the i d e a in the new-born 
babe,—^v«n among animals-^ a certain thing being a source of ploasure 
aud another a source of pain ? It is by virtue of such ideas that it seeks for 
the mother's breaett which it regards as a source of pleasure, and it cries 
out when it does not find it, or having found it suddenly stops crying and 
proceeds to feed itself. Certainly during ite present life, the baby has never 
experienced the fact of the br oao te being the means of allaying the pangs of 
himger. Nor has it had any experience of falling from a precipice being a 
source of hurt and pain and yet even the newborn young of the monkey 
becomes afraid of death and the suffering caused by falling from a height, 
and* on accowt of that fear, clings mors strongly to the mother’s arms; and 
also avoid the place where there is a precipice. UntH people have had 
some actual experience of things bringing pleasure or pain, they never in* 
variably seek to obtain the one and avoid the other. If they did, there would 
be an absurdity.—The example of the Iron being drawn to the Magnet 
cannot be properly cited in this conoeotion; because that attraction is not 
without cause; if It were without cause, then it would always be there. If 
then it has a eauee, it is ths Magnet that is pointed out to be the cause on 
ths basis of positive ftqd negative concomitance ; some suoilar cause 
will have to be found for the action of the child in securing and avoiding 
oert^ things. No such cause can be indicated, apart from repeated ex¬ 
perience. Hence it becomes established iheA ths action of children in seeking 
to obtain and avoiding cartaln thirgs is due to repeated past experience; and 
that, on thisi account, the Cognition must be wiiAouS btiginning. 

It is for these reasons that the author is going to indicate other objections 
applicable id common (to all the views of the MaterialistsH~under Tuu 1930 
and 1040 below.—Hence we desist from further deteale. 

Further, if the ChirvAktts admit the momentary character of things, then 
their own doctrine,—that Material subetanoee are everlasting—becomes 
upset.—(136fi) 
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TEXTS (1887.18S8). 

[Taa Matswaxtst might say]—“ Lit the cootbihe be upsbt; wb 

AOOBPT THE VIEW THAT ALL THU70S ARE DBCOEPLy MOMENTABT, 
BBCACSE IT XB A. RBA30NABLB YIDW aiJTFOBTSD BY ALL 
KINDS OF BEASOIT —If YOTTB LOVE FOB EBASON IS 
go GREAT THAT YOU HAVE SO RECABD FOR YOUR 
OWN DOOrEISE,“THEK YOU SHOULD ACOEFT 
ALSO THE MORE BBASOSaBLB VIEW 

THAT ' Primary Elembstal Sub* 

3TAS0E3 DO SOT EXIST At 

ALL’.—(1887.1888) 

COMMENTARY. 

If you ocoopt ths momentAfy chAncter of things, bMouso it is ia aooord* 
aneo with RoASon, then you should aocopt the dootrtns that ‘ Ideas alooe 
exist whioh is still mopo peesoaable; because raeaenoilsws* which is your 
crltehon for accepterkca, is preeeat lo this case al 80 .“( 1887-1888) 


Q^uOion :—" How so T *’ 
Answer 


TEXT (1889). 

The Primary Elembsial Substances oankot exist n? the form of 
composiU whoUi , VOS ra tku form of Atoms ; because thebe 

OAH BB HO CONJUNCTION OF ATOMS,—AS IS OOIHO 

TO bb explained.—(1880) 


OOMMENTARY- 

* '—of the Primary Elemental Substaaeee. 

‘ Going to ba aayiowad’.—under the next chapter on the Examination 
of the ‘External World ’,—(1880) 


: _" If the said elemetite do not exial, then how is it that thsy 

figure in Oognitions t" 

Answer:— 
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TEXT (1890) 

Nor HAVINO ANY Rg«r, EKTBKbTAL BOBM, TNEY PIGUB* IN COOKITIONS 
ONLY THItOTTOR tNB WlXTIXfON OF DISPOSITIONS ; JVST AS DUlHNO 
DREAMS ; TTCEY DO NOT APPEAR ANY* 

WHERE ELSE.—(1890) 

COMMENTARY, 

' An!/Khtr« else i.e. RpATt from Cognitioii.~(l890) 

Qusstwn " How then is it that people and tlie *criptom §peak of tlio 
Barth and other Elemeatal Substances T ” 

Jnswer:-^ 


TEXT (1891), 

All these pour Primaby Elemental SubstaNOES are assumed on 
THE BASTS OF WHAT APPtABS IN COGNITION,—JUST HKB 

Dreams and Illusions. And they have no 
BEAL existence.—(1891) 

COMMENTARY- 

If the elemental subetanceH do not east, than what is 
the basis of the Oogziitdoa (of these) ? ” 

Answf t — 


TEXT (1892). 

It is NOT POSSIBLE THAT WHAT [S SOMETinNO DIFFERENT FROM THE 
OOOKTTIOH SHOULD PDJUBa IN IT ; IT IS ONLY A PSaviOUS COONT- 
TION SNYISAOnrO THE SUBSTaNOBS THAT COULD 
PRODUCE ANOTHER SUCH COGNITION.—(1892) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Tadanjfoaya' —aomathii^ different from the Cognition, in the ehapa of 
the four elemental subetaooee.—(1893) 


It has thus been proved that the flret Oogmtion after birth cannot 
proceed fxom any raaterial substance. The author now proceeds to demolish 
the view that it ia produced only by another Cognition (ocourring in a difTerent 
Chain4hA fifth alteraativa put forward under Ten 1880) 
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TEXTS (lSd3-l896). 

Ip the Coonitioh m sous other ‘ Chain ’ be held to ee ths Cause 
(op the PeMT CoQKTTIOH),—IHEK (the QDB5TCON IS)—IS THAT 
TBB ‘ Material Cause ’ or it, or the * Cohtrlbutory Cause ' 1—1? 

IT IS MEANT TO BE TBS MATERIAL CAUSE, THEN THE LBAENINO 
AND CULTUE8 OP THE PARENTS SHOULD CONTINUB IN THE CHILD’S 
‘ Chain op Cognitions ’;—that such is the nature op the 
Material Cause and ns eppeot has been ascertained, through 

POSITIVE AND NBQATTVE OONOOMITANOB, IN COSNECnON NVITH ONE'S 

OWN ‘ Chain ’.—Ip, oh the othbe hand, the Coohition ot the 
OTHER • Chain ’ be assumed to be the ' Contributory Cai?Sb 
OP the First Coonttion', on the basis op its own Matertal 
Cause,—then there would be nothing wrong in it,—(1803- 
1896) 

OOMMENTARV- 

Would this * Cognitioa ’ ooeuiriog in * another Chain the * Ohaio 

of OognitionB ’ of Cha Parents.—be the Material Cause or the Contributory 
Cause (of the First Cognition under oonsideratfon) ?—It cannot be the Material 
Cause; as. in that oase, it would be possible for the peouJiar learning and 
ouJture of the Parents to continue in the Son: just as the Parents’ Cognition 
oontinues In their own subsequent cognitions. It has been found in the 
ease of all Material Causes and their Produota that the onbelhshmenU of 
the preceding ‘ moment ’ continue in the succeeding ’ Uomeute ’; this having 
been found, by positive and negative concomitance, to be the case is one’s 
own ‘ Chain 

The following might be the opinion suggested—'* When one lamp is 
lighted from another lAznp the second lamp is not produced as equipped 
with the aite and other embelUsfaments of the that one.—it is produced 
merely as a lamp without any embellishmente ■, it acquires its own embellish* 
mente from other souroee in the shape of its own wick and oil. etc.;—and tire 
same may be the eaee with the Cognition in question also 

That caunot be so ; because the embellislunent of the Ls^p sets up a 
' chain ’ in its own subsCratura also : because it is itself evanescent; that is 
the reason why on the eshaustion of the ' fuel ’ (in the shape of the oil and 
wick), the Lamp ceases to exist. The embellishment of Leoming and Culture 
however is not evenescent: as it continues for a long time. Keuce it is not 
possible for mere Cognition without embellishneats to be produced in the 
of the lAmp. 

Further, in the case of the Lamp and other things, tha preeeoce or absence 
of peculiarities is determined on the basis of their being aggregates of larger 
and lees number of atoms; of the single thing, es a mere sntify, there cannot 
be either preeeace or absence of peculiAriOes. In the case In question however, 
the single entity, the Cognition la the mother, would have the peouUaritios of 
the cultural and other embelUahments, while when appearing in the son, it 
would be without these peculiaritieswho can Impart such a teaching ? 
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Thta ag^n, the ndvciio ad ai»urdvm that has bssn urged is in regard 
to the view tlkat one OogBition is the Material Oause of the otiier; but one 
Lamp is not the Material Oanse of the other Lamp; becavuee it belongs to 
an entirely different ‘ , Henoe <rhat has been urged is noticing at alL 

Further, in the case of Beings who have no mother—e.g. the 8weat*bom 

{niseotA,_bow could the fiiet Cognition be due to a Cognition In another aeries t 

—We resist from further argumentaticn on this subjeot* 

If, on the other hand, it be held that the Cognition of the other Chain 
in a coninbutory Oause of the First Cognition,—then the argument proves 
what is already admitted (by all partiee} and henoe is superfluous.—(1888- 
1806) 

The following T«xi formulates the argument in support of the beginning* 
leuoess (of Cognition) 

TEXT (1887). 

Tsrs TSW THE First Cosnitios most be aEOABnaD as arising oitt 

OF ITS OWN MATBBUI. CaTOE,—BECA tJSB IT IS Co^nilicn AND 
so FORTH,—r nfg THE COOSITION OF THE F&ESBNT 

MOHgNT.—(1897) 

COMMENT ABY- 

The argument may be formulated as follows That entity whioh par* 
takes of the nature of the Four Phases of Cognition, Feeling, Karae-Ooncep* 
tidn, and Mental Faculty, must be regarded as proceeding from its own 
Material Causebecause it is Copnition, Feelinp, etc. etc.—just like the same 
Four Phases during youth and old age the First Cognition is of the nature 
of Cognition!—hence this is a Beaeon based upon the nature of the th i ng . 

In the term ‘ First Cognition the mention of CogTtUian is only by way 
of illustration; what le asserted should be understood to be true of Feeling 
and the other Phases aleo.—(1887} 

The following Fati puts forward an argument against the contrary of 
the ftbove conolution •,— 

TEXT (1898). 

As OTHER CAUSE!! HATE 9BBN REJECTED, IF THE COOKITIOK WERE 
IHTlfiSLT WITHOUT CAUSE,—THEN, IT COULD NOT HATE ART 
FABTIOUIAR CHABAOTER AT ALL.—(1898) 

OOMMENTABY. 

All other causes, in the Shape of the eternal things—Mind, Time, Space, 
God and so forth,^uve been rejected before; and the view that the Cognition 
arises out of itself is not accepted ; the only alternative left is that it should 
be vUboui cauw ; but in that case it could not hare any such particular (dis¬ 
tinguishing) character as B^ing Cognition and the like. Because a character 
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property that id purely accidantal oauiot serve as a dererminaDt, arid 
hs&ce there could be no determinatica on the basis of that. 

Thus tbe eattfelesew* of CogniUoa would be open to cejeoUon by the 
incongruity of there being no possibility of tbe appeerence of such d i st^'ngn i ftb • 
ir»g ohareotere as that of Beirig Cognition and the like j—sold there would 
be the furtber objeotion that if it were caueeless. it wo\dd not be poss i b l e 
for the Oogmtion to appear only occasionally.—K1S98) 


Having thus established the fact of there bang a ‘ previoue ’ birth, the 
author proceeds to establish the ‘ future' birth also 

TEXT (1899). 

The CJoGiTitiON at tb* moment ot death is oatablb oe bbinotbo 

AEODT ITS PEODTOT,—EBOADSB IT IS BESET WITH AP7EOTI0NS, 

NOT -PtVTWft 8HAIHS OEP ALL ATTAOHMBNT,—USB THE 
* PEEVlOtrS COGNITION.—(1890) 

COMMEISTARY. 

The CogmUen or Consciousness that is beset with affections is capable 
of producing it* effect in the shape of another Cognition,—because it is beeet 
with affections,—like the Oonsdousness during the previous state ^-and 
the Oonsciousness at the moment of death Is beset with afleotione { hence 
this is a Reason based upon the nature of things. 

This Reason cannot be swd to be ‘ inadmissible *; because as a matter 
of fact, the Oonsciousneee that Is dissowated from the idea of ‘ Void wUoh 
is opposed to all erperienoe, is always beeet with affections; because it la 
dissociated from its opposite,—just like the Oonsciousnees during inteToourse. 

Nor is the Reason ‘ Inconclusive' (Doubtful); because the appearance 
of anoth« Cognition is always due to this much only. Hence the r^on 
against the contrary of the conclusion would consist in ths impossibility of 
tltere being a fully efficient cause.—(1899) 

The same point is further elucidated 

TEXT (1900). 

In the PORK IN WHICH THE CoONmOK PBODHCSD A DSPINITE CJOOSTTION 

IN THE PAST,—WHV CANNOT IT, IN THE SAMS DNALLOVEO 
FOEK, BE EBODCOTTVE OT XT IN FDTDRS ALSO ? — (1900) 

COMMENTARV. 

* In e»ms/of7n U. bearing the same form or character.—(1900) 

In ths following Test, tbe Opponent urges the objeotion against both 
arguments.—that " tbe Corroborative Instancse cited are devoid 
of the Probandum *’ 
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TEXT (1901). 

" AcooBcma to the othbb view, the idea is that CoirficiousKESfi 

TbOCBEDS FSOM THE BODY TPSBLP ; HOW THEN OAN TH5 TWO 

Corroborative Instakce® be admitted to be 
S qXTlTFSD MTTF THE PbODAI^DUU ^ *'—(1901) 

COMMENT ABY. 

“ Th© ppobandum, Chat u dedred to be proved, ia that rte Cognition 
proceeds from its own ilcUoriol Caxiso and prodxtess its own product; according 
to the other Party, howover, Cognitioa ia alwaya produced from the Body 
itaeif ; so for him tbero e«D be no Inetaoce which fiOAls the c<*nditious 
of the Probaadiim ■, why then has the Biiddhiat put forward the two instniwes 
of' the present Cognition * and ' the prenotie Cognition M " 

[The anawer to this ie ae follows 


TEXTS (1902-1905). 

The idea of the Body betno the Cause (o? Cogjtitioh) has been 
already discarded, on the GBOUKD or ITS INVOLVINO THE POS¬ 
SIBILITY OP Cognitions appearing simdi/tanbously, on 
ACCOUNT OP THERE BBrUG »0 OTHER (CONTEIBUTOBY) CAUSES.— 
As A ILATTBR OP PACT, IT IS POUND THAI COGNITION IN THE FORM 
OF Bbmbhbbance, Afpeotion and so forth (whior are Coipiitwns) 

ACTUALLY PROCEEDS PROM PLEASURABLE EXPERIENCES AND PLEASANT 
EBMINISCENCE3 OP THE SAME [WHICH ALSO ARE Oognttums] 

AND Tins CANNOT BE DENIED.—THEN AGAIN, IT IS ALSO SEEN 
THAT DETERIORATION AND lUPROVEUENT IN ONE’S LATER 
COGNITIONS ARE DROUGHT ABOUT BY DETERIORATION AND IMPROVE¬ 
MENT IN THE PRAOTICB OF THE LEARNING AND ARTS.—1 t IS ALSO 
SEEN THAT WHEN THE PUNOTIONINO OF THE MIND IS DEPBOTIVE, 
THBRB IS NO APPESHENSION OP OTHER THINGS.—On ACCOUNT OP 
ALL THESE FACIE, THE IDEA OP O:^GNITI0N PROCEEDING FROM 

Cognition cannot be objected to.— (1902-1905) 

COMMENTARY. 

There le no force in the abave objeetion. It has been already ahown that 
the Body cannot be the CAuee of Cognition, on the ground Chat that would 
involve the aunultaneity of Cognitions; because there ia no other contributory 
oaute whioh would be needed; and if the Body is eterual, it cannot require 
anything else ; if on the other hand, it is nel tiemal, then the previous and 
the present, both objectLons, would be applicable. As a matter of fact, what is 
proved by proper means of Cognition cannot be set aside by mere assertion; 
as otherwise there would be incongrvdtias; sc that nothing could be the 
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cAxine of Anything At »l]. This is what has bean deaoribed in the words ' mere 
disagroeabUneee oannot render things objeotiOBable 

Further, it is found that after a pleasurable experience, tvhen there is 
remembrance of it in a de6nite fcRn> there proceeds, from thie pleasurable 
Cognition, a feeling of love and attachment—* Eow beautiful ehe is ( So youth¬ 
ful and slim-waisted, with a handsome face l' so forth: when one goes 
on contemplating upon it there appears in the mind of the man, incliivwi to 
be paseiooate, the paseion of Love. Similarly when some one causes one 
an injury, one goes on thinking of it—' He has done me thie iojury,—he 
has done it in the past—he is going to do it again ’ and so forth; thereupon 
there appeekrs Hatred.—How can all this be deniedspeoiaHy by one who 
takes hie stand upon Sense'perception (as the only Right meaiw of 
Cognition} ? 

Similarly, when there is deterioration and improvement in the previous 
practice of Learning and Arts, it is found that thers ars correeponding deteri* 
oration and improvement in the subsequent Cognitions. And it ie found 
that, when t he is attraoted elsewhere and the functioning of the Mind 
is defective, there is no perception of other things. 

From all it ie olear that the idea that Cognition is the Oauee of 
Cognition, is in with reason and should not be objected to; also 

because it has been actually proved that Cognition is the Cause of Oogni* 
tioas.—<10O2-1&O9> 


TEXT (19(»). 

The Keasoh—‘ bboausb they subsist b? different bodies ’—cannot 

BB ADMISSIBIA. BbOADSE HOW CAN THERE £B ANT eXtbsUlmCC OF 
THE COONTTION, WHIOH IS INCOBBOBEAI, AND EENOS NOT 
LIABLE TO BALL DOWN, IN THE BODIES ?—(1006) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under Test 1861, it has been argued (by tbe Materialist) that—'' there 
cannot be any relation of Cause and ESeot between the two Oognidons under 
dispute. UcavM subeiet in i^fferem bodies” this Reason there put 
forward is not adjiusaible. Because, if the ' gubeist en c a ’ meant U that of 
the nature of ' container and containedthen such subsistence in the Bodies 
is entirely imposable for Cognition, which is not liabie to/ali; because even 
though the causal relation be them, the Cognition, which ie ineoiyonal, 
could never be liable to fall; and for what is not liable to fall, no container 
ie needed, as it oould serve no useful purpoea—(1906) 

Quest ion i _“ What then would the Container (or Receptacle) do in the 

case cf Water and such things t ” 

Answer 
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TEXT (1907). 

In th£ casb o; water and othsr things, the Rbcbptaclb (Container) 

W01JLD SB THERE A8 SBRVTNO TO TRBVBKT TRETR PALLING DOWN. 

In the case op Oognitiohs however, which are devoid 

OP MOVEMENT (AND HSNOE OP PALLINO), WHAT 
WOULD BB THB USB OP EEOEPTAOLES (OR 

Cohtainbbs) 1—(1907) 


OOMMENTABT. 


In the case of Earth, etc, which are corporeal, thix^ are produced on 
Che apoc where the Toatenel cAuee esiate, and never in a plaoe where that 
cause does not eariet: hence that which serves as preventive cf their moving 
away from that place is regarded as the Receptacle (Snbetratum, OonUuoer). 
Ko euch thing ie possible in the case of what is incorporeal.^ 1907) 


TEXT (1908). 

Zr THUN, THB ‘ SUDEZDTBNOB ' (OF THE COGHTTIONS IN THE BODIES) BE 
ASSUMED TO BE OP IHB 3TATUHS OP ' IDENTIFICATION * (SAMENESS), 

—THAT ALSO CANNOT BB RIGHT. BSCAUSE POR YOU, 
CJOONinOS CANNOT BB OP THE NATURl 

OP THE Body.—(1908) 


OOMMENTABY. 


If what is meant by * Subsistence' is * being of the same nature 
that also oaonot be admitted. For you, who ineiet upon the External Things 
only, it cannot be right to assert that ' Oognition is of the nature of the 
Body *; though it is aU right for me who posit the Ooguidon only; and for 
whom the Body also is of the nature of the Ala^avyHana (a series or chain of 
.Cognitions).-^ 1908) 

Qu^ftion Wh? cannot it be right (to assert that Cognition is of the 
nature of the Body) i " 

Anfuffr 
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TEXTS (1909-1910). 

IJ TICtt CoaNPPIOK IS OF THB SAKE NATURE AS THE BODY,—-THEN WBY 

NOT THE Consciousness (CJoonition) of Love, Hatesu, etc. 

NOT FEECErYBD BV OTHERS AH OtEAELY AS THE BODY IS ?— 

In FACT, CdONITTON 18 OOONISEB BY THB COONISBH 
HIMSELF ALONE, WHIXE THE BOD7 IS COONXSSD BY 
HIKSELF AS WELL AS BY OTHERS. ThINOS 
THAT AHB SO COONISBD ARE ALWAYS 

DisntrcT, B.o. CoLto Pain and the 
Bsahatto Actor.—(1909-1910) 

COMMENTARY. 

WiieD the Body of & man is percsived by another man, it should bo 
poa^bls for the latter to perceive the Love, Hatred, etc. also of the {onnw; ah 
the two are not different.—Not can the premiss be falsified on the basis of 
oooult powers (whereby the feelings of others ore perceived ); because at the 
time concerned no suchpewere are noticeable.—Nor oan CcnsciouBnees be 
regarded as incognisabU as in that easer it could not be cognised by the 
Oogniser himself. 

Further, whensver between two things, one is cognised by one while 
the other is cognised by both,—they are diflerent from one another; for 
instffiice, Oolio Pain and the Dramatio Actor the two Oognitioos in ^e 
two bodies in queetion, while one is cognised by one, the other is cognised by 
both i hence this is a Beanon based upon the nature of flings.—* Svinaiva 
By the Oogniser himself.—(1909* 1910} 

Says the Opponent—'* If this is so, then nothing oan prevent the doctrine 
of Pure Idealism—(that there is Cognition or Coneoiousnees alone)—also being 
rejected on these Bune grounds 

The Answer to that is as follows 

TEXTS (1911-1912). 

This Rbason is not aduissiblb against the doctrine toat ‘ Cognition 
(Consciousness) axons exists '; as (undsb that view) what 

IS OOONIBED (by THE CoONITION) IS TBS AYPBABANOB OF 
ITSELF; AS IN THE CASE OF THE MAN WITH DEFSOTTVB 

VISION,—Further, Cognition is always found to 

BE DESIROYED EUMSDIATELY AFTER ATFBARaKOS 
IF XSEN, THE BODY WITH THE OOONTTION IS 
OF THE SiJOl NATURE AB THE COONTITON, 

—WHY IS IT NOT BBOABDED AS 

Trvmtentary t—(1911-1922) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Thii JUoAon U not admUnble' the Reason, if so applied, beccmee 

subject to objection of being * inadmisable'. For instance, the fact 
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of ‘ balng cognised by botb' c&nnot be edroitted by the Ideelist; as for 
him what is cognised by the Oognition is always its own appearance; as in 
the case of tbe roan of defective vision seeii^ two rrvxm*. 

Then again, when a particular object is cognised, the Cognition is clearly 
found to disappear immediately after its appearance; hence, If the Body 
were held to be of the same nature as the Oogmtlon, it should have to be 
regarded as tnon^t/niary (like the Cognition}.—911*1012) 


Tbos then it has been proved that the ' Subsistence * of Cognitions in 
the Bod}' cannot be admitted to be of the nature of ' identity * {or ' Same* 
nass ’). If * tlie subsistence ’ of the Cognition in tbe Body be held to consist 
in its being prcdue*d fr^m U, —then the question is—is it ' produced from 
it ’ in the sense that tbe Mental Oogoition has the Body for its IUe«pta^ 
{or Substratum),~in the way that Visual Perception is produced by the Eyo 
which serves as its receptacle is it * produced from it * in the sense that 

It is inseparable froro it;—as tbe Smoke is inseparable from Fire 7—Both 
these forms of ' Siib^tenoe ‘ are inadmisable. Because Mental Cogoitiou 
does not rest in the Body, like SeaHe*Oognition ; as it doee not always follow 
the changes in the Body. Kor is it invariably concomitant with—inseparable 
from^t; because in tbe case of ' forrolses negations it is held that there 
are cognitions without the Body. 

ThoQ^ the facts are so, yet, for the sake of argumect, the Author 
admits that tbe Keason Is * adroissibld ’, but proceeds to show that even so, 
it is ' Inconclusive ’ (Doubtfvd):— 


TEXTS (ifil3-1915}. 

Ip tbs aaio ' 8 U«s»pe 27 CB' ea held to be bits either to the Cooin* 

non BBQIO FBODUCSD IN THE BODY AS ITS SUBSTfeATUH,—OR TO 
ITS INSEPARABILITY FROM THE BOOY,—THE RIaSOK PUT PORWARD 
IS WRONG (iMoofTCiiTsm, DouRTPOx). Teb Body UNBEROOINO 
BSSTRUOnON aVSRY MONENT, THE PREVIOUS CONSCZOTTSNSSS BRINGS 
ABOUT AN UNBROSEN OOHTTNUrPY OP CONSCIOUSNESS IN SUCH 
8UCCBEBIHG BOSBS. Ip, BY SEASON OP THEIR OCCURRING IH THE 

SAua Chain, tbs two Bodies eb held to be not different 

PROM ANOTHER,-—THEN IN THE OTHER CASE AI£0, THEBE OOULD BR 
NO DXPPEBBNCB, ON THE SAME GROUND OP OCCURRENCE IN THE SAMS 

Chain.—(1913-1916) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, there is no ineompatibUity between the contiguity 
of other Oorwaiousnesses and the presence of the Oonsciousnees in the Body; 
for instance, the Oonscioiisnees at the moment preceding death brings about 
contiguity with the Oonsdousoees in the living body coming into esistence 
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At tho txszt nomoQt,—eveo t^ugh lAtter Conscioufl&Me dppAArs in A 
bod^ othor tliAii that of the former; because the Body bee only a momentary 
ezietaDce; beoea the Beaeon put forward by the other party Is * Inconclusive 

If, on the ground of their occumng in the same OhMQ, the two 
Bodies be regarded as one the eame, or that ground the fepct of the 
OonsoioueaeBd appearing in the * eame * body be nnmimr»l. thori. the seme 
might be said in the other owe also—of the Bodies appearing during the stage 
intervening between the two physical bodies. Because the Body appearing 
in the other regions (at which the intervening bodies appear) is onJy one 
other state of the Chain of the Body consisting of the yioe * Beoeptaolee ’ 
{AyaktTKig ).—just like the states of Childhood and old age. 

In the second argument (of tlis Opponent) also, the Probaus or Reason 
adduced Is ' because it is (or Coosciousoese)'; qo evidence 

has been adduced to prove that the s^d Reason is uot present where the 
contrary of the Probandum is known to be present; so that the Beasoo. ie 
clearly 'luoooclusiveDoubtful. This fact woe ^te clear; bence 
the Author did not mention it.^^ 1018^1916) 


The third argument adduced by the other party is thaW*^* the dying 
Cousoiousoess of the man beeet with affections ca n bring about another 
Ooosuiousoess,—becaune it is Dying Cuusciousneed,—like the OonaciousneBe 
of the man free from affections ".—This is now token up 


TEXT (1916). 

Way HAS IT BEISN HELD THAT THfi OONSCIOUSHESS VV THE PbBSOK PBBB 
FEOM THE iMPUaiTIBS OP THE APSBCTIONS IS HON*flOHTIQUt>U» 1 

—JS THUS VISW ja HELD IH ACCOBUAHCE -WITH THi DOCTHIKB OP 
OTHEB8,—THAT OAHHOT BE BIQKT ; BECAITSB THE AITTHO- 
RITT (AHD VALIIUTV) OP THESE DOCTREbTES IS SOT 
ACCEPTED (be T3fE UaTBBIALIST) .—(1916) 

OOMMENTART. 

' Non‘00faifft40va \—i.e. that which'hae no contiguity with another 
Oonsciousness. 

What is meant to be shown by this is that the Corroborative Instance 
cited is ' not admitted ’ by either one or the other of the two parties con* 
cemed. For instance, how does the Materialist know that in the oaeo of the 
Artoe, the dying OsnsciouBnett does not bring about the contiguity of another 
Consciousnees t 

It may be that vin dfT the Buddhist Philosophy, the following assertion 
is found— My Ufa is at an end, I have led the life of the Student, 1 have done 
my duty, 1 teow of no more birthand it is in accordance with this faith 
of the Bnddhist that tha Materialist has based his assertion that ' there is 
no contigoity of the dying Consoioueuess 

n 
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Till* ]io\\tivtr caiiiiot be right Ak a matter of fact, tlui MaUviuligt dinw 
aot admit tlw authority or validity of the doctriiioa of otiiee \30opIe ; Iw'"* 
then uoiild lie cone to lla^'o a uouvictiou o» tlio bo»lt» of wliat ho do» iiot 
accept aa valid f Specially, iq thia oame way be may coiixa to tlie decision 
bliat tho ‘ other world * existe. 

If it is from any other valid aouroe of laiowMgo that tli© MuJeruvtiet 
derives the twwd oonvicUon,—tlion. why Ixok not that saiue eoorcw boon cited 
ae die jiroof 1 Wliore was tlie nee of initting np a Reoeoii winch dow not 
load to tlie dooirod concludon aod wliiciiooly iudicatee sheer stupidity i ikr- 
toialy that other }>roof could uot be unfit fur jirovitig tlu> otiior cuiicliision 
(of the Muterialist)-^for wliich reason it liue not boon adduced.-~'(lilltl) 


Even though tlio niatemout may be made on the baeiH cf tlie JBiiddhiKl 
doctrine, yet tbero are eomo Buddblnte who cannot ndimt tlie Conobnnvtive 
Liatunce (of tlio ArJtala) to be elldo^wd witli tlie Probandiun (jkW briiujhm 
aij&Ui/uiikir ccneciousnew),—'Tiiis is what ie kIwwh iu tlio fulluwbig— 


ThlXl'S (li)17.11US), 

As ltK<IAaU8 THl!^ MATT^H, THERE ARE HOME WiSS TfliMONS WHO UESCHIftE 

the Jiwu (Buddhas) as * Beings ’ whcab ’ NirvIha * la hot ‘ abso* 
LlfTtf AWD final’,—AWD TKB Tw<l PATHS AS AIMING At TJtAT 
SAME Path.—Por tuebb fsofle thb Instanob cited 

CANNOT hB ADMITTED TO SB BHDONVED WITH THE 

Pbobandoh even though it uae bbbn cited 

(BY VHS MATBRlAhiar) OH THK BASIS OB THE 
DDCTRJHE OF THE OTHMB DISPUTANT.— 

(1U17.1U18) 

C'OMMENTAHV. 

' lYiw HuAlcr l)io dootrioe of tlie Suddiiieb*. 

' wiec tlio Ma/tuyuuiifl-Md/fU^fiUKiJuu. 

‘rbeee people Ivwe decluiod tliat the ' ' uf tiu) BitdfiAfug voiu<isl6 

in ihe oltfencs o/ itifsoUUc finally i on the groiuul tliat botli ' Birth-OyvJo ’ 
and ' ceisation of coiiHcioua existoucu ’ oru neitlior Husl nor absolute for tlieni. 
—As regards the and the Pruepootive i^uAl^My tliene al*o iiuvo tho 

aame * paCli of tlie BuiUth<£ ’ ae tlioir goal; aa i* clear fixun ^luoli etatcmuuta 
as—'Tboro ie only oixo Path, tliat of tho iUWuydna’,—(1027*]U18) 

Having poiutod out tho defeat iu tlio CoiToborative Inatauoo, tlio Author 
proceeds to *how tliat the Probous also ia open to tho oharge of Lx^hig 
‘ IjlOOlMllusiv© ’ 1“ 
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TEXT (1919). 

l^fASMUCU AS KO AROVUUHT SA9 BBBS Al>DITCSO AS USdAtlVlViJ THfi 
OOyrjlABr,—THERE is AN VNCfiRTAIfTTY REOAROWO THfl 
ZfaOATIVB COKOOUITAHCB (OF THB PbOBANS WtTH TKB 
PbOBAHDDM) ; SO THAT, THEBE BSINO A SHSTICION 
BEOABomo THE PEE8ENCB (OF THE PrOBAHS) U3 
’niS contrary of the Poharidiim.-^vJi Probafs 
REMAINS ‘ iNCONCBirSlVB *.—(1919) 

COMMENTARY. 

' iTtaemuA ae, etc. etc.' thiK i» tha rAasoo for tlie uucort4uoiy regsrdiug 
tho NagAtfve Ooncomitaoca (i.e. th^ra ia ao o^r tAi nty as to the ppoboivt 
being abeent whenever the Probandum ie abuni}. 

* There being a suepicien, etc. etc .'.—Thie ie the (*0)ieoo for * Inconclueive' 
Dees *. 

' Vijatij/aeadiAdva ie preeence »n the contraty,’^'* Whose preeehoe t 
tlte ProbfuiB. 

The eompoiuid ' ShofthiW'^dna, etc. etc .' le to be expounded es ' whose 
pi’enenoe in the contrivy is Aiispected 

Nor couJd the contiogeucy of the idon (of Deetli-Cogiution i^rodiioiiig 
4Uiother Cognitiou) bebig tekon to unply the oirence of death be taken ce 
serving the purpose of the argument negativing tlie coatrary. Because in 
reality there is no * death' of auytlung in tlie shape of the ' Suul ’ and other 
tilings: what really happens U that a diHsinular Chain boconiect set iip, which 
brings about the coseatiou of the condition wliich gave the luuno to tho 
paaidcular body; and it is this that ie Mpokeu of as ' Deivth ’ in commuu 
jHU’lance aud oIko in eoieutific treatlKee.—(1919) 

it has beeu argued above (under Text 1805) thivt—^*it i» ahoor uuduoily 
to assert Uwt tlioi<e is (.hiiiHoiouAiiowi iu tiie Fiutiis» eta. etc.” 

Tlie answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (1020-1U22). 

TllElUfi IB NU AHDACXTY IF ABSEBTINO THAT 'TJINIUS J.B CoFSCIUUENBSS 
IK THE FSTUB * ; EVEN THOUClH THE BENBS'OtU^ANd HAVE NOT 
.irrEARBD IN IT, WHY CANNOT COUNITIUN BB THEBE ?—1 n PACT 
TUB AA^BTION THAT ODES IFVOLVB ACDAOITY IB THAT ‘ ALL COONI* 
TLON PROOBBUB FROM BEKBE-ORGANS AND OBJECTS ’ ; BECAUSE THB 
CONTBARV 1^ FOUND TO B5 THE CASE DURING DRBAUS.—IF REALITY, 
Cognition is ArrBBHBNDEu also if a form which is ulstinot 

FROM THAT OF THB OBJECTT, AS 18 FOUND IN THB CASE OF SWOON. 

From this it is clear that Oonscio usnebs can bb tueru in the 

PcsTua.—(1020-1922) 

OOMMFNrARY- 

li all Cognition were approbuudod oi Jy tliruugh tliu Suusc>urguns diid tho 
Oblecte,—then our assortion would have been an audacious one; e« a matter 
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of faot, howover, in Dreams and other stateo there appears Sobjeotive Con- 
eoiouBoesa envisaging the Blm and other ohjecte, which Subjective Con* 
eoioimeee is apprehended even when there ie no 8onse*organ nor any Object 
in the shape of Colour, eto.—Nor can it be said that at that t^e the sub* 
stratum of the Ooos^ousseee ooositte of the Seose'organ in the body: because 
what figures in the Ooneciousness is the SZue Object (which is not present in 
the body) ; and every bodily Cognition apprehends only tangible objeotK. 
Hence it is not right to say that ' all Cognition is In the form of the appre* 
heosion of things *. It is thus that there is nothing incongruous in aeeerCing 
the pretence of OogniUon in the state of swoon and similar conditioner 
(1920-1922) 

The following might be urged—“ There is nothing incongruous in the 
idea of Oonedousness existing there in the form of a latent potency, but 
the idea that it is aotnaUy there In its potent form is certainly incongruous 
The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (1923-1927). 

C03360zorsxsa3 is sot present in tub F<STI7S merely m the fork 
or A POTRHOY ; THE VIEW HELD IS THAT OOUSOIOITSNBSSBS ARB 
PRESBUT T3BRB IN THfilR ACTUAL FORK.—WhENOS DO YOIT DERIVE 
THE IDEA THAT THERE IS MO CoMaOlODBMESS DDEQIQ SLEEP AtfO 
8WOOM AMD 8D0H OTHER OONDIITOKS ?^Ip IT BE ARGUED THAT— 
THE IDEA IS OBTAIMBD PROM THE AB5BM0D OP OOHSOIOUSMESS 
THEM, THE QUB8TIOM ZE—SOW SA8 TSId ASB9M0S BBBM COGNISED i 
In case yodb idea proceeds thus—“ we do not cognise any 
COMSOZO irSMESS AT THE TIUS *’»—THEN THAT ZTSSL? PROVES THE 
PRESENOS or OONSOIODSMBSS AT THE TIME.—It MIGHT BE ARGDED 
THAT—" Ie CoMSOIOUSHBSS is present DUBIKO the g*rrT STATES, 
THEM WHY IS THERE MO RBMBUBRAMOS OF XT ON aWASENZNQ, EIO. ? " 
—FACT (OP NOM'REMEMBBAMCE) IS NOT B7FECT1VE (iN RUtfUTlNQ 
017R VlfiW) ; THE ABSENOB OF BeUEMBRANQB IS DDR TO THE ARSRMOE 
or VT7XDNB9S AND OTHER CONDITIONS (IN TUB C^NSOIOuaNESS)— 
AS IK THE CASE OP THE OOMSCIODBNESS OF THE NEWBORN INFAMT.— 

(1923-1927) 

COMMBNTARY. 

There would ontunly be an incongruity if there were some means of 
knowing with certainty that there is no Oonsdousness at all during the 
etatee of sleep, ewoon and the like. 

*' There ie this means of knowledge available in the fact that there ie 
no ooBeoioueneea or cognition of the Oonsoiousness itself.” 

That cannot be i how has this odsenes of iho Coneciouenes# ^ Uoeif 
been cognised T As ec A^potAsn there can be no definite cognition of the 
absence of Oogoition. 
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If also yoordsfioits Oognition proceeds in the form that^'Mii sleep, swoon 
and other states, I ara not oognJaant of any Oonsoiousoese —then this dsd> 
nite cogutioQ itself proves the «sc!stei\ce of Oognition (or Oonsaousoase}. 

It uighii be argued that—** if there were Oonsciousness during sleep 
and other conditions, then why should not there be remembrance of it on 
awakening, ete. f *—The ' «ce<«ra t ' is meant to include the state when tbs 
swoon and the intozioation have pasted off 

But tHa noK-remembrance is not e9sotive in proving that what has been 
cognised did not east there. It would be so if the mere coffnition of a fchmg 
meant that there must be rem&Tnbronce of it. As a matter of foot, however, 
in many oases, even whan there is Oogmtion, there is no Bemembranee,'^^ 
account of the absence of vividnM, tvpefUUm and inUrtM (n the Oognition; 
just 08 is found to be the case of the new‘bom infant, where, even though 
there is Oognition, there is no Remembrance.—<1923-1927) 

Qu^eUon !—* ‘ What proof or authority have you for aaeardng that Oon* 
sciousnees is present,—where there is doubt regarding the appearance of 
Becnembronce J “ 

Thia is the objection urged by the Opponent iu the following-^ 

TEXT (1928). 

** ly IT so, TBiU sow DO 70tT POSimATB TSR PRB8EF0B 05 
THIS (CkmsoiousF^ss) a Ttasa (statss) 1 ”-^1928/1) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Of tAis the Oonsoiousneas. 

* In ihw ',—in the states of sleep, eto.—<1923) 

Our reason is oe follows, ae has been ezpliuned already 

TEXTS (1928-1930). 

We OONOLtma TSS TEOM BSASOFS AX&EADT SZPLAIlfHD BBF0E5 .—If 
TZ 5 PBBSENCS OF COKSOIOtTSirESS IS HOT ADMITTED DUHENO THE 
STATES 05 SLEEP, SWOON AND TH5 LEU,—TB3N TBEEB SBOPLD SM 

Death ; while if anothbe OoNacioirSNiss es rfiOD^oBD, 

THEN TH5KB WOULD BE NO DeaTH AT AIX.—THOS MENTAA 
(StTEJEOTlTB) CONSdOUSNESS MUST BE BEGAHDBD AS INDa- 
PENDENT, AS IT 18 NOT DEPIHDENT TJPON THE BtE, ETO. 

AND rr IS PBESBNT OK THE STEENOTH 05 ITS OWN CAUSE, 

JUST AS DUEiNO Dbeams, KTO.—^1928>1930) 
COMMENTARY. 

The Reason os already explained before is as follows >-On awakening, 
(be first OoQsolousneaa th****- the has must be regarded os ariring from 
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it# omt CAiv(o,~b«OAQ#o it i« DooflcioivmdRS.—liko tiie R«ninl«ftpr\i 
CVitpijfif>n ftftVkT nxppirJenop. Tlw Prolvwv* nAIncocl Iwr# i# not * Tiv 

A<incli»ivd' I bocauso nji t^in ocrainJon it hna lK*<nt nhowi; by tlu« 

rftj«ftoa of the poasibility »)f ot)iBr wvn«M, t.lwt Mie noooaftory iiworiahlo 
lioncomltARce is thor#. 

ThBR Agaio, if them wore no OoRH^ioiiAncau diipl)i& #1^p> oVOm tJinii tlipri' 
be IDeath. 

If, on the other hand, it bo lield thnt—•* ofWr the Rody boa bMwno 
witipriy de]3rlv«l of nil OonacioiumM#. nnolhor Consoionancwa 5# prfxluwd 
(on nwnkemng:} '’.—then, mioli nppenmnoe of Ooitsfuo^wnojw wonid menn 
that there eon be no Death at all i becauao, aa in the cnee «if Lite man awakeninj* 
fromaloep. »o in the cMe of the dead man oleo. tliere would be ref^pearajice of 
Oojiecio\ienea. Specially as It ia only Mental (subjective) OoneciousoeHK that 
haa the onpainty to link the next l^rth; m luu been thus <leclared— 
’ linking DIsp<w46ion and Mte poet are admiivuble only when the eubjecflvo 
Oonauouaneee ie there 

From all (hie it follows that 8i\hjeetive OonedouaneHs reH(a entirely 
\ipon the previous Consciauanow { (hie U tlie idea ex]3reesed in the words— 
* Svi^taiiM ConecicxiSrMa nwi^i t« re^Fordoi <w imhpmhnt ’.—The reaeon for 
tliiR ' independence ’ consists in the fact of its not recjuiring on^dlung olae. 
In all cases, this Subjective Consciousness proceedn entirely from its own 
Oaiiee,—because it does not stand in need cf any c<uu«es other than its own, 
in the shape of the Bye, etc. is found to be the case during sleep.— 

(im-im) 

The following Tatf disposes of tlie charge of * inadmissibility ’ againxt. the 
Hanson jkiststntod :— 


TEXT {im). 

For IFSTAtfCB, Cowcrptiul Ooqnitiows arb not dspbndbnt mton 

SBNSR.OJWIANS AND OBJBOTR,—BBOAU8E THRY COMB AHOIfT 
fiVRN ra TUB ABSENCE CIP THE PtWOTlONINO OF THS.'fl? 

LATTBR,—AS IN THE OaS* OP TEE ‘SKV* 

LOTUS’ AND »OCH THINGS,—(IflSi) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

‘ Tmhvydpdm, eia etc, ’—Even when there ie no functioning nf t)w» 
Sense'Orgao and the Object. When one thing cinn>< about without tlw 
functioning of the other, this latter eacknot be the cause t)f the fonner. If it 
were, it would lead to absurdity.^ 1931) 

The following roight be lurged " Tlie Conceptual Cognition of the 
Sky loiM and such thioge may be iodopendont of the Sense>organ and the 
Object,—because it comee aboi^t evmi in the absence of these lalter; how 
oould the Oonceptual Oogniticn liowever, which appeare when the Sye is 
hxed upon the Blue object before one. be inde|)end(mt of t^lie S9uso>orgnii 
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And Ohjeoti-^hioh conJd sivve the Probons from l>oinf* * inrulmiMiblo ’ io 
rogord Ut ti part of the ‘ Subject' (Minor Torin) ? ” 

Tlio (n)»n7or to (M ft)|lows 


TEXTS (1032.1033). 

EVTtN ON TITR rRESSNCR flP TIfF HFN»R-0JWAN AND TKF OBJROT, TSF 
r^OKONT^aAt CoONlTrOH THAT At»T»KAJW tN RELATION TO THE PaST, 

BTC. aHOHl/D liR RBCiARDED A« ON THE «AMF POOTfHO AS TIIB 
WNCRTTrON THAT BNVISAOES A NON-ENTITY. It HAS BERN 
ALREADY RXPT.AINRD JW DETAIL THAT THE FORM OP 
AN ENTITY CANNOT PIOURR IN CONCBFTUAL COO* 

NITTON«, BBCAH8E THRT INVOLVE VEEHaT. 

RXTER^SIONS(1032.1033) 

COM^^2NTAHY. 

• TtXf^ol* tlK* Serw-orgAii ood the Objont. 

* AtrtdariJtopafu^ia '—ie ' that wluitli ouvieoge;* what doee not ONlftt 

—^.e. the conception fit t^iinge like Uie the enmn footing oa 

hlitK would 2>e the concepden relating to t)ie Pont (if Oogmiicne were depen • 
<htnt upon the actual pmaence of the Object cegnjeed). 

*' How f*o t ” 

All Conceptual OognictonH appear oe oKSoeiated with verbal OTpreMiens, 
And hence they envieage verbal eEpresnicne niao ; and Chat which envisages 
ttiifi verbal exprewion cannot envisage an entity ; because verbal expreealons 
dc not hear upon tl;e form of things ; m words are not fixed by Convention 
in relation to the actual form of thiuga.—All tine lias been expliuned in detail 
under the Chapter on ' Word and its Denotation ’ (Ohaptor XVT). 

The Reason is preaent in ei'erythhig whero tlie Probandxwn is known to 
l>e present: lienoe it cannot be regarded aa ‘ Oontwwiictory ’.—Nor is it 
' Inconclusive' : because if tixe Oognition were not produced from its own 
cause, it would have to be rcgrirded ae wit/umt rauec.—(Iil32*1093) 

It might be argued that—'* os the Cognition would subsist In tho Body, 
it could net be regarded as wUhoui aatm 

The Answer to that ie ae follows :— 

TEXT (1934). 

In tee STATB8 Of PARALYSIS, ETC.,—fiVBJT THOUaH I^SRE M OHANOE 

IN THE Body, tkerb is no ohange in the Sdbjecttys Con* 

SCt0irSN18.5 ; HENCE THIS LATTER CANNOT BE RE* 

nABDRD A9 SITBSISTTNO IN THE BODY.—<1934) 
COMMENTARY. 

When the body is struck with diseases like Paralysia, there is raodification 
in if; blit that dooa not make any chsiig© In the Subjective Consclouaaess: 
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hence (hie Subjective Oonsciousnew cemneb bo repir<ied w subflwting in tlin 
Body; when ono tiling does not. bocxime direetly modified upon the modefien. 

tion of naothor things it c»mnnt bo rognrOed iv snibnlRlang in tlUs Jntlwr;_ 

—o.g. the HcffW, which is not modified by tho mortificnHon of tlio Cow 
not Kuheist ill tho Oow) .•--on tlio modification of tlw Bwly, Subject in'!* 
OoiwcKujw^ do<M not Always and dirootly become modifioil, in tlu^ Rt^to 
of PoTAlysiR, etc.bonce thoro is noii-approlionsion of fcho wider oluimct^T 
(which implios tbe Absence of tho less wirti*).—(1034} 


The following proceeds to aiyiw fchnt tiie cAnmeter of rntb^Miryj in 
IS mvnriAhfy conooraitAnt with tlio cAow/er of fRvowinj/ d/mctfi/ 
modified on tlio modifioatinn of fcho letter thing 


TEXTS (Ul3r>-in36). 

Ik casss op Aj«cnoxs of thb Eys, whenrvbb there re the sliottprst 

DBFBOT Ot THE EtB, THB OOOHTTIOlt BAJiSP UPON THE EYB 
APPgAR.<9 TN A DBPSCTIVB POWtf,—T hUS, EVEN WHEN THR 

Body has pbrtsrbd, tsb Sdbjktttvb Oonsoious. 

NWS, WHTCH DOSS HOT STOSIST IN IT, COHTINTOS 
TO BXIST TiblOnOH THE PORCB OF ITS OWM 
OAITSB ;—THBHB CAN BE NO INCOK- 
ORUITY in TRT8.—(1 $35.2930) 


COMMENTABY. 


As the wider ohamotof i* ftbaont. it is proved that tho Subjeotive 
uonaciOMiieas doea act eub^fc in tbo Body. 

^ Thue tberefow-even on the c^wation of the Body.-the Subjective 
^oj^neee ehaH not cease. There is no incongruity in this.-Whan one 
thing doee not eul«i« in another, it doe« not neceeaariJy ceaee upon the 
caseation of the latter; e.g. the oaswtion o( the Oov does not iead to the 
o^taon of the Oamya and tho Body ia not tho substratum of Subjeotive 

'® non-apprehenaion of tho wider oharAoter.— 

(lUSo*1936) 


It has been argued above (under Tea 1869) thaWwhen the other 
body has not been eeen. how can it be underetood that the required snb. 
stratum le the Body that is bom subsequently f ” 

The answer to that is as follows:_ 
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TEXTS (1937-1938), 

WjtRN TMBRR IS SO mCOKORUITY IK StTKJRomB COKSOTOUSUaaf? BT 
ITSELF, WR AR* KOT 5AflSR TO PROVE THE IXISTKNOS OF ASOTKSB 
BODV.—BtTT, SVEET THOITOH KOT SEEK, S TTCH A BODT 
CANKOT BE DENTED ; BROATTSE THE KOK-PRRCEPTIOK 
MAY BE Dira ONLY TO UKCERTAIKTY IN THR 
WAN WITH DlFEonvE BTBSIOHT,—AS IK THE 
CASE OF SCANTY SHORE,— (1937-1938) 


OOMME3TTAKY. 

WliAt ia meiAat is aa follows:—Whftt is mowt to !)• proved ia the eziaCeRce 
of the * other world *; (uxd how bAo it be proved. 7—It can bo proved H It 
is shown that Oonaoiouanea U without beguuung aod without end; aa it ia 
onlp an aspect of Coosoioueaese that figures in the Idea of the ' other world ’; 
this Idea cannot eubeiat in the Body, which ie a material object with a shape: 
as the * other world' it held to be there even when the Body is not there. 
If the * Cfhain of Oognitioos ’ ir proved to be without begioning and without 
end, then Che enisCence of our ‘other World' also beoomea proved. Henoe 
we do not put forth any effort towards proving the eziatence of the other 
Body: as it would be useless. 

Simply because the other body is not seen, it cannot be denied ; as 
this noUsesin^ may be dtie to the abeence of neceasary attention, as happens 
in the case of the man with defective eyesight,—^ven though the body 
may be there aU right: as it happens when tbere is a scanty line of smoke; 
eo that mere non-peroeption does not prove noA'Cidstenca. In fact a aub* 
sequent body is described os aotuaUy perceived by persons of pwe birth and 
Super-normal visioa. 

For these same reasons, there can be no denial of Che * migratory body ’ 
(Lffb^asAorira) postulated by the iS'driMyc. 

In the ease of tbe prsviously-bom body also, it is just poeeiUe that 
there may be non-perception, due to tbe rcmotendfis of place ;—due either to 
its being produced at a remote place, or to the differeiwe in its character, 
aa in the ease of Ghosts and Goblins. Even when the bodiee are not remote, 
people with normal vision can never cognise with certainty that it ie such 
and Such a being who has become bom as a bird; just as there is no mcogni- 
tion in cases where the body is changed by means of the use of medicines 
with unthinkable potency.—<1937-1933) 


QvtsHon :—How is it then that Oognitlons appearing in differ«it sub¬ 
strata are spoken of as belonging to the same Ch^ T ” 

Answer 
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TEXTS 

EtT?F THOIvm TH7? WO OOONTTfONR RUBftlST IN TlVO niPPBRBNT BOO IRS. 
VRT, BY BBaSON OF THR lATBR OOnNlTION ATTRABmo fW YRK SAMR 
TARTIClfLAR OHARAOTRR AS TffTB PRRCEDlHO ORR. THR WTRR rO«Nf* 
Tins IS CONNBCTRP WTTK TnR BAMR ‘ CllAlK ' WIYH WHICH TIIR 
PRBVrOirS OOCIHITIOK IS CONNFCTBD,—FORTHBR, RVRff IN THR CAHR 
OF NftWLY-nORN INFANTS. TflERR IS AOTlViYV TO WARPS Rl’CKINO 
THE BRBAST, AS ALSO PTSPLRASIIRR AT BRINO BAI^LKSP : AtL WH1011 
IS TKFRBRRO FROM SUCH ACTS AH CRYING, SPCKJNO THR BRRAST ANI> 
SO FORTH.—All this is of THR NATTTRR n? CoNORPTITAT, (InONITrON, 
AND COHOBPTFAL COGSmON IS ASROCTATRP WITH NaMRS (VERBAL 
RXPRBSSTON)(10SD-lfl4l) 

OOMMRNTARy. 

‘ By nvum a/ Ihfi later Coftnition, Air. Tluvt. is, l.hp Cognitions of 

tho prosont. life Appoor with tho Rsme pecnliorities w tho C^c^itjonn of tiio 
previou!* life. ThUhfts tluu* dwlored—‘ 'l‘lirongh repented prActlco, gonci 

niui evil deeds sppenr 'n^ tlie nntnrei of men: oml t)>e<«d espie fvpjTenr in fuiniri* 
lives, Mitboiit huy Inatntctiou,—like o dream 

The MHCerintist Rab arguod ft* follow's :—" The Body in this world aiul 
the Body in the ‘other world' Being entirely different, the Chain of tlie 
Cognitions in thfwe two bodies oeimot be one and the xnme: so tlwt the firxt 
Cognition tluit appears In tlie Prettut cannot belong to the same Cltni)i os 
tlie Cognition under dispute,—becanne they belong re different bodies,—like 
the Cognitions of the Buffalo, the Boar and other animals 
Tills also hecomee refuted by wliat has been said above. 

Then again, for Uie followir^ reason also the existence of tha ‘ other 
world ’ should be admitted :—Every Conoeptual Cognition is procoded by 
the repeated Cognition of words,—because it Is Conceptual,—like the Con* 
ceptual Thoughts occurring in youth and old age,—tlie Conceptual Cognition 
involved in the desire for Bucking the breast and so forth appearing in now. 
bom loiante is Conceptuai hence this is a Season based upon the nature 
of things. 

The Reaeon canhot be said to be one whicli has an paadmitted snb* 
stratum; because tlie existence of the Minor Term in the ehape of the denVe 
/or sucking iAe br^aei, tfe. Is proved by such effaote in newborn Infants as 
crying and actual braaat'Sneking: sue]) eryin^ and breaet-aucking cannot be 
possible in one wlto has no conoeption of likiTtg and dialikinff. 

Kor is the Reason ‘ inadmissible by itself ’;—this is shown by the words 
* aU Aia ts 0/ n<aure of OoneapiwU, tfo. ate. \—‘ AU Ihia i.e. the desire 
for breast'Sucklng, etc.—is of the nature of Ooncepiual Thought; becaiu^e It 
is apprehended as something sought after. 

That the Reason is not ‘ Inconclusive * is shown by the words—' ia 
associated with names'. ‘ Sah' stands for Coneaptual Oognition. Inas¬ 
much as Oonoeptual Cognition is associated with verbal expression, it is 
SAid to bo ‘associated with names’. ThiA ‘awsociatioii w>h Jiames',— 
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of the* OonoeptuAl Cojcnitioit—is not poMible withmtt repeftted Oonvontlon; 
os hfts b«n explftinexl hy uh alrendy iu dotAil.— 

The* following might h« nrgod" There mAj,* ho ntinciaii(m v4ih iwwm« 
rtuo to tepoatod prnctico { hi\l tlmt does not fwovo what Ih wonted ; m foot, 
it only provw Iho contrary, i.o- *lw* fact of Iwiiyj prrrwlo«l (luid prwhifod) 
by ropoftlod proctioe during the prenont life." 

T)^o wwwoi' to I his Is oh IoIIonvx 

TEXT (1042). 

In THB Cask tu QUE^TTON THSRR can BT? no ‘ NAMB*W>itM ’ TO WKTCH 

ONB HAS UBBN HABlTCtATEO, PITTIIHO THB PBRRENT BIRTH.—AA 
IN THB CARE OP THBSB PBB-RONS, IF THEBE HAS BEEN NO 
PREVIOI/S BTBTH, THERB BHOriLP BE ESTmR 
ABSKNCB O? THE SATO DESIRE, BTC.—(1042) 

OOMMENTAftV. 

What is meant ia m followaThe practice or habitual use during the 
present life in this world is negati^wd hy all evidence.—in the caoe of new¬ 
born infante. The Beanon adduced in mrppnrt of a coQOluwon that ie eo 
ananlled cannot be eaid to be ‘ contradictory'* because the Probans has 
been said to be * eonOadictory * only when the Probandiim ie one that is 
not already annulled. 

• f^ame/orm i.a the form of the Name. i.e. ita expressiveness { even 
though this really hmotions in tike n^nd. it ia imposed upon (attrihxtted 
to) the verbal forma. 

' T^sse persons ’^.e. the newborn infanta. 

‘ Absence of, etc. etc. ’—i.e. ahaence of the said Dammfor hrefwt-Riicking 
and so forth.—(1942) 

Tlie following Text sums up tlie purport, of the above argnmonta 


TEXT (1943). 

■POR THESE RRA80NR, THE SATD DSSiRB, ETC. Wl^ST BE BlWABDED AS 
PROCBEDINO FROM THE IMPRESSIONS LBPT BT THE HABlTItAL H.SK 

op THE Name ; and ar these arb op the natobb op 

CJONOEPTUAL COONITIOH. THE SAID DESIRE 
ALSO SHOULD BE ADMITTED TO BE 

ConobptitaL,—(1^3) 

rOMMENTATtY. 

* jVw atandA for ' Msmal \ ‘ For tlkeee reasons ’,—(1943) 

Thn billowing text de*crjl«a tlic nj'Ahot of tl>o nbovo argumoote 
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TEXT (1944). 

Bbcaitsi; Tirs Ooncrpttfaij Coohitiob of Tin: .‘^Aro tbesons is 

OF THS FBirTTrON OF TRF TmpBBSAIONS LBFT BY THE REPBATRO 
COONITTON OF THB NAME DUBraO THAT SAMB BIBTR, 

—THBBBPOBB * ANOTHER BIRTH ’ BBCOHKS 
RftTABUSBBD.—(I^) 

OOITMENTARY. 

• Nome ’—verbal ezpresalon.—* Cognition ^pproliension, kaowledgo s 
—* repeated appearsksee. 

Tbe compoimd ‘ ytmnSma, aec. etc~ ’ is to be eapoiuided as ‘ tliat birth 
during tB'hiob there has been rspaated cognition o{ NAzne this com* 
pound being in aooordanco with a partieular rule (of PSi>ini*8^' Saplami, 
etc. *tbe unpreeeioos are left bj this repeated Cognitionthaee Impress¬ 
ions have this ' fruition development, attainment of their fuL character, by 
producmg their efEecte;—and it is from this * fruidon ' that the said 
Oooceptual Cognition i$ bom. 

' O/ihe oaid ptrsoiu' —i.e. of new-born iiifant8.>^1944) 

The following Toxi sets forth tho opponenVs Jtedttciio ad obMrdvm 
argument against the above view 


TEXT a&46). 

" Is THJt SAI© OJHOBPTIJAL COOHITTOK of the NBWBOBH TNEAina FBOOEED 
JBOH THE BBTEaTED COGNTTIDK OF NaMES,—HOW 13 IT THAT 
THEY DO NOT HATE THE MEMORY OR THE CLEAR 
3FBECE OF ELOQUEHT SFEAHHBB i "-^1945} 

OOMMENTABT- 

If the Conceptual Cognition proceeds from the repeated Cognition of 
the Convention during previous li%res,^ben the newborn child should have 
remembrance of the past Convention; l^ecause the continuity of a habit could 
not be possible without remembrance ; also the child should have i j^a r 
speech like eloquent speakers in that ceeo, there would be no need for 

the setting up of any Oonveatloos during tho prosent life.—And yet none of 
these things happens.—Hence it follows that, es there is no Bemsmbrance, 
and there is no clear speech,—-the idea that the Oeneeptual Cognition is 
preceded and produced by repeated Oogcition is incompatible with faote 
By means of this Asduoio ad aiourdum, which rejects the very nature of 
the Major Term, the Opponent shows that the 6nal OozLclosion (of the 
Buddhist) is defective.^l9A3} 

In the following the author pMnts out that the Reason put forward 
in this JMuctio ad qbowdutn ia * Inoooclusive' (Doubtfol) 
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TEXT (1946). 

TH4T SfIEOH is not thebe is dub to toe fact that the DBVJttOPMINT 

(OF THE ImFBSSSZOMB) BECOMES BAMFEBBD BY FOWBRFUD 
IMPEDIMENTS,—JTTST AS IN THE STATE OF iUGHLY 

compuoatbd fbyeb.—(1946) 

COMMENTAJIY- 

Ak A AAttAf of fncti H«p«atad Cognition U not mvari&bl; oonooznitent 
with BAn^ambrance, ate. i—t/j virtua of s^faioh coucomitaiioo it should always 
produce tbd said B«mombranoe ; cr eliould eoue on tho coaaUon of the 
same. Beceuea it is quite poeeible that there may be conti nuance of the 
previous habit, and yet there may be no Remembrance. 

The m«atiou of the ‘ complicated fever ’ is only by way of 
ilhistration. 

* Powrful vnptdifTwnU '—due to ezisteoea in the mother's womb. 

' The deveiepmertt becomes hampered ’-^That is the full development 
of the Xmprestions becomes hampered ■, te. it does not proceed in exact 
accordance with the peculiaritiee of the parUovUar place, time and character 
of things as previously cognised. 

This answers the following argument of the Materialist:—" Remem* 
brance of previous birth cannot be admitted ■, because there is Remembrance 
of all men coining from the same village ".—The fact of the matter is (hat 
even those coming from the same village do not have the Remembranceas 
among them there axe some who are dull-witted who loee tbeir memory. 

* Tdsdm ’—stands for the words, speech.^1946) 

The following Texs shows that the Reason adduced in the Sedueiio ad 
abmtrdum is ‘ inadmiSRible' regarding its substratum, j— 


TJSXX (1W7). 

In TBB ^ A KW of THOBB HIOH-SODIED MEiT, WHERE THBRE IS NOT THE 
SLIGHTEST JBil^£DlMENT,-^LEAE SPEFOH IS AOPITAIiLT 
SEAItD AND THEY DO HAVE OLSAft REMEMBRANCE 
OF THEM ALSO.— (IMl) 

OOMMENTARY. 

' Jiigh-eouled men '—Mon of exceptionally pwe life.—(1947) 

The following teitt set forth another argument in proof of the idea of 
the ‘ other world * 
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TEXTS {1948-1003). 

As A MAOTSR OP FACT, ALL TKBsE F2BUNOS OP LOVB, HaTRUD A»I> THIC 
RE«T BECOME STROSO THROOQH tlABlT A3«D REPETITION.—AS KAS BEEN 
ASCERTAINED BY P08ITIVB AND NEGATIVE CONCOMITANCE.—THEBE 
PBBLINQS, APPEABINO POB TUB PIRST TIMS (iN THB CHILD), ABE 
ENTIRELY DEVOID OP ANY HABIT AND BEFEtlTION DUBINO TUB 
PBBBBNT LIPS ; WHAT THEN 18 THB OAVKB OP THBIB APPEARANCE,— 
TP THERE 18 NO OTHEB LIFE I—THEm APPBABANCB CANNOT BE DON 
TO THE PRBSBNOe OP TREIB (EXTERNAL) EXCITANTS; BECAUSE EVEN 
WHEN THESE EXCITANTS ARE PBBSENT, THE PBBLINQS IN QDBSTION 
DO NOT APPEAR. IP THEBE IS DlfKlUST ; AND WHEN THIN DlSOUST 
CBASEa, THEY ARB POOND TO BE STRONG, EVEN IK COKNBtTTIOK 
WITH PAST AND PUTCRB THINOH, WHEN THB COUNTBRPEBLIHGS APPEAR 
IN INTENSinSD POBM.—THE FEBLIHCS OP LOVB, HATRED AND THE 
RK«T ARB POUND TO PROCEED IN REDABD TO WOMEN AKD UTKBB 
THlNaS, WHEN TRB MAN ATTRIBUTES TO THEM GoODNRSS, DEVOTED. 
NESS AND CONiPTANCY AND SO FORTH ; EVEN THOtJOK THESE QUALITIES 
MAY NOT BE AOTCTALLY THERE.—FOR THESE REASONS, THESE 
JEBL2NOS ArPEARING IN THIS LIFE MUST BE BEUARDED AS APPEARING, 
WITHOUT THE EXCITANTS BEING ACTUALLY PRESENT,—THROUGH THE 
KURCE OP THB HABITUAL APPEARANCE OF SIUILAB FEELINGS IN TUB 
PAST,—BECAUSE TREY ARU PBSLINOS Of LOVf, BTC.,— LIKE THESE 
SAME PEELINGS APPEARINU SUBSEQUENTLY.—(JM8-1953) 


OOMirlliNTARy, 

Tho i^fgumout m»y tUus funnulM«ilTlio sU'<Uif^i ol Uio fAoUtigs ot 
Lovo, Hatied, JoAl<i\biy, HwiigliUu^ts Aiul X'lrlde, alxu Wisdom, 

CompAwon, 6yinpti.t)iy luid m iortli—is duo to Iki^bltuul practice; jxud w 
dliiiug tLe presont !lfA, it> is fouud in men ^M^Koetsod ol the varyiog dfgrooH 
of tlieee feelingHdurlog t)ie present life, there is iu the Body, etc. of o 
mnu, e degree of eUeugtii of tlic feelhi;^. whiuh is not due to any euuli practioo 
during the presuiil Ufo;-^o tlos w Rotvwu tlie relntlou of 

cau^ and efieot. Ak all hucIi relutioiin of cauKu niid effect are detennuied 
by pueitivQ aucl uugative cuticomctouce, the llotvecu caumot bo Koid to bo 
* inadittissible ‘This Is what in nioaut by the words—* Ascertain^ by 
potitux, «M. etc. 

It cannot bo itrged tliat—" tbo Ueason ie ' contradictory m cited iu 
proof of the fact of the feelings due W habitiiai repetition during ot^r Uveis 
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What IB meaut is that thase feelinj^ tu» appearing for tiu> first tune duriitg the 
present life have not been habitually repeated dxuing this life:—this may not 
be a Reason directly proving the fact of these feeUnge being due to liabituol 
practice during previous livee ■, but what is stated as the Beeson b^rng 
admitted to be e fact, it could not he without some cause j if it were without 
cause, it would be there at all tiraee i—henoe if another life wore not th«e, 
what could be the cause of the strength of the said feelings of Love, Hatred, 
etc. T Hence the oonclusion is that Che habitual repetition during past Uvsh 
is the cause of the said streugtli of the feelings;—end thus the ‘other 
world ’ beeomee eeCablished. 

The external objective excitant cannot be the cause of the feelings 
hi queetion; beuaose io many cases, even when theee excitants are there, 
the feelings of Love, etc. do not appear sit all,—if there happen to be present 
a feehng of Oisguat ag:ainst the evil character of the things.'^The term 
' preUiMnkhydna', ‘disgust* stands for that counter.feeling against Love, 
etc., which is baeed upon the idea of evil.*—Sometimes, even whan the 
oxutant is not there, the ^d feelings of Love, etc. actually appear. Hence 
the presence of the feelin^pi cannot be due to the pretence of the excitants. 

Then again, even in regard to past and future things, the feelings are 
found to be strong in the man in whom the feeling of Disgust lias ceaded, 
uiid feelings due to the absence of pleasure have become intensified througji 
strong desire. And when there is no change in the presence or absence of a 
vertain thing, or the preaance or absence of another thing,—the one cannot 
bo tlie cause of the other ; otherwise these would be incongruities. 

For the foUowuig reason also, tlio feelings of Love, etc. cannot be due 
to tlie presence of tlio excitants :—Becauno, if the feelings appeared exactly' 
in accordanoo with the exoitauts, tliey would proceed from the excitant 
exactly in the same manner as the Cognition of Blue and other tilings (which 
lUways j>roceede in uocordance with, these things);—tlie feelings however 
do not ptoceud in tlus way; on thu coutrary, the said feelings ap^iear in 
regard to ^e Woman and othei* tilings, in men who attribute to tlie wuxniui 
the form of tlieir own lasting ploiisure, etc. wliioh ]ia\*e uut been experienced 
at all; »\ud yet the objects (wonian, etc.) arc not actually posHsesed uf Clio said 
foiTQ of goodnoea, etc.and wlien a tldug is devoid of a certain form, it 
ctuiuot be Uie exintaut or basis of tlio CugulUou of tbaC iona i otbarwiee it 
would lotid to absurdity. 

‘ *—i.o. for frlioKo fcaHuiiH, Uio fuolicigH of l>jvo, uto. os iK)i*t4iituiig 
to uu^ioscd tilings must bo ivgiurduU. iu< dovuid of an objuotlv'e IhmIs (or 
exoitaut ); <uid from tills it foUoivs timt Clio said feelings of l^ovc, etc., whon 
tlioy uppoar fui' tiic lint time during pi’eseiit li/e, pi’ocood from the repeated 
oxjioriuiLuu uf siniilur fouling in tliu past.—1)931 


^uce&iiHiif Ol’jeuls are not Che oxoitants of tliu looUiigs, Llieii 
is it tliat feelings uf Love, eto. apiwar only when tho Objacta arc present t '* 
Answer 
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TEXTS (1964-1956). 

thb 09Ji(jn 6Ka rs.i^svi's, thbbs ArrsAK i^uca^ubb, bto. ; 

FROM THIS PLEASURE, STC. PEOOBED THE ' APBLI07I0HS ' OP LOVE, 
UaTB 1»D THE BEST,—SEING THE OUTOOMB OP THE FRUITION OF THE 
lH?a&S810N9 LEFT BY 91UILAR PAST FXBLrHOS,—IN MEN WHO ARE 
DEVOID 07 WISDOM AND ABE SUBJECT TO EVIL 1>B07EK8ITIBS (Y),—U( 
ACOOBDANOB WITH THE POTENCY OP THIKOS. DiBECTLY, THE OBJBOTH 
ARE NOT THE CAUSE 07 THE FEELINGS ; IP THEY WERE, A BINNLR 
ABFUOTION would be the oaves 07 THSU ALL.^IN RSOAKD TO 
TEE OBJECT,-^UEE THE OOONITION OP THDIOS .-^1054-1956) 

COMMENT AEY. 

The prooe« iA u follows:—Whon iLe Object is preesct, there appears 
pleasure born of tbe eeoee organ eonoemed;—from this Pleasure, proeend 
tbe ' AflUettooB' of Love, etc.,—in men devoid of wisdom (and disp ass lon) 
and subject to evil propensitiee and teadencies^^KPUt of the fruition of 
the ^npresaons left b; the previously experienced feelings of Love, etc.; so 
tbat the Objecte are not the direct cai;se of the feelings. 

The following might be urgedYou are only expounding your ow:i 
doctrine ; you state no reasous ”. 

The answer to this Is—* A 6ii%gt6 A^Huicni, etc. $ic~ —‘Single’—i.e. 
of a single tond .—’ TaCrtt ’—in regard to the object.—' Tatya ‘—oi tho 
object.’—' iribe eA4 Ocyniiion of thinye' 4e. like the Cognition, apprehending 
the form uf tlie Bha and other things.—As a matter of fact however, a single 
* Affiiction * is not what actually appears; for instance, in regard to the 
single object in the shape of the body of Che Woman,—while in one man 
the feeling aroused Is that of Lot», In another it is SaU, while In yet another, 
mere jealavty so that there are several of ' AfOiotions ’ (Feelings) 
that appear.—(1954-1966) 

The following might be urgedTho feelings of Love, etc. that api>aar 
daring the preeeot life cannot be the effect of repeated experience in the 
peat 'y they arias either from the seeing of the actual act done by others, or 
from the advioa of other persons 

This is answered in the followixig— 

TEXT (1957). 

TUE APPEAKANOE 07 THE TSSLINOB CANNOT BE DUE EXTH3H ID TUB 
PESCEPTLOK OF THE DOINOS OF OTHERS, OS TO UEABZNU OF THINGS 
FROM OTHER PERSONS;—BBOAUSX SUCH Ifi NOT FOUND TO 
B£ THE CASE ALWAYS.—(1957) 

OOaOiCBNTAKY. 

' Frai’ stands for doiaps.—(1057) 

Thn following text shows how that is not found to be the otee always:— 
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TKXT (19M). 

BOA^, BtTOKS i2«D OT72BK AJ^UtALS,—WHO FAV£ KEVBB SEEN OR HEARD 
OF THE DOItruS,—BECOME PERTURBET) AT THE TODOR 
OF BEMALBH OP THEIR OWJJ SUTD.—(1968) 

OOMMENXAKY. 

' ' —Xnlei’cuui’M) nud thn Uku. 

' SabhdgoffaU, sic. eUx. ’^eia»leis of tJia saitie kujd,—Le. the sow Aud ih« 

doe. 

When there is conAic^proxiiiuty—uf elimo, there ie * ptrlw^ion 
disturbeace,—i.e. deeire for intercoune.—(1958) 

TEXT (1959). 

SUOH QIULlllES A2> WlSDOU, GEHTLENEiiS, CoUPASSlON AND THE LIKE,^ 
WHJOH ARE HOT HABITUAIXY TRACT WED IN THE WORLD,— 

DO NOT PROCEED BY THEMBELTRB, rjKK PridE, STO.—(1959) 

OOPiTMBNTARY. 

It must be Admitted tliat the ieelin^ of Love, etc. eppeer by theineeWee, 
a» the effect of hebituel experience in the pent.—because such qualities as 
wiadmn, gentleneHS emd Che rest,—which arc net habitually practised In tbe 
world,—are not found to appear by themselves;—like etc. ;’^tfa3s is 

an iastance of disHimilarity. * Pride ' is Aau^^tnees.-^Otherwise. like Pride, 
eto., Wisdom aud tbe rest aho would appear by tbemselvee.—(1959) 

Some people liave held the following viewLove proceeds from PhUgm 
(in the physical constitution of the Body),—Hatred from i?f7r. • rmd Delusion 
frojir Wind''. 

The aotfwer to that is as folluwti 

TEXTS (1950.1951). 

The ORIOINATIOK OP THE PflEUNOb OARNOt BB DUB TO PhLEOH AND 
TUB REST. BsCAUBE. AS IN THE PRETIOUS CASE, THE ENTIRE FAL9ITY 
OP THIS IDEA 15 PERCEIVED IN EZPBRIRNGB.—FOR THESE 
REASONS, THAT TS«*B RBPEATBD PRACTICE DURING WSECH IS 
THE CAUSE OP THE PEELQ70S APPEARINQ POB TBR P1R8T 
TIUS. MUST £B THE * OTHER BiRTH WHICH THUS 
BBCOMB5 ESTABLISHED AND THE DOCTRINE 
OP ' hfON EST ’ BEO0US3 DAMNED.— 

(1960.1961) 

OOMJdliNTAHY. 

' Sal^' is PhlAffm. 

' Am in tho previow COM %—in the case of objects, as shown under 
Ttoz 1950 ^ove. 

U 
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Tima a ga in, an <v matter of fact, tliere la no xncreivw aeul dooroMO lu tho 
feoliugs of Leva, «tc. niton inuroAHo ajid deurwM of I’hlopn. Ajid wIuqi thu 
in one Cluag dooa not bring about h cIintiKO in tiut otheir, the foraioi' 
coiiiMt bo tbe caiiHO of the latter.—Similarly, feroo Hairerl, Aud not tiaruo 
Love, liAA boon eoen to appear in one witli pntpniidaronoo of Plilegin: wlii lo 
one with pre|>oudenmoe of Bile in fomid to Imvo llor<4) Love, not Reru' fjoir^d ; 
this sort of ooBungliiig is often mot witii; and wliojt ouo tiling Kp|Xu%m u'itlioiit 
the other, this latter cumot bo ilio caiu*c of tho former. Purtluvi tho nuui 
with Love is ufton fo«ind to be in the louuu uondltion tie tlie loan vritii Haired. 
—From tlte«<o uou*concomItancoK, it foIloNve tliat tlio feelings of Love, ulu. 
are not the offsets of l^lilogm, etr. 

* Taemdt '—Thvti ; this sums up tlie uiu^tvr, 

' Yadabhyiva, .etc. «ic.'—Thu ounijmivid is to bu oxpOimdo<l oa— 
' Kopaated «ixperiunce during whicli in the wvio«» of ihs footings la quoetion 
{1960-1901) 

The following tejUs !<ot forth the ubjections of tlm otlier pai-ty:— 


TEXTS {1062-1003). 

“ (a) If what ib meant to bb pboved is the factt of the FBELMaa 
BETNO FBODCrCED BY BEPEATBD EXPEBIBNCB BITBCNO THE PBSSBJIT 
LTTB, —THEH StrOB AN IDEA IS ANNULLSD BY W2LL-FBRCKIVSD FaCTTS, 
ANI> IS Al^O CONTRARY TO WHAT IB DESIRED (BY THE BuDDHIST).— 

(6) If what is meant to bb proved is the fact of their being 

PBODUOBD BY THE REPEATED EXPSRIBNOB OF OTHER LIVES,— 
THEN THE COBBOBORATTVE INSTANCE IS DEVOID OF THE PeO- 
BANDDH.—(C) If what IS MEANT TO BE PROVED IS THE MERE 
irNQDALOlED PACT OF THE FESUNG8 SEIKO PRODUCED BY ' RE> 
fbatbd sxpbrienos—TH t Rbason put forward is ‘Con¬ 
tradictory *,—B80AU8B IT PROVES THE CONTRARY OF THE FACT 
OF THE PBELIKCS BBINO DUB TO THE RBPDaTBD EXFBRIBNCE OF 
ANOTU3R UPB.”—(1062*^^63) 

COMMENTARY. 

The soDAd of tlm objection is m foilows 

" Id reference to tlie (eolinge of Love, etc. np{>earlng for the first time, 
what is it that is desired tc bo proved—{1) Is !t that they proceed from 
repeated experience during prosent life ?^)r (2) that they proceed from 
the repeated experisnoe diiriag other lives f.—Or (2) Uiat they proceed only 
from mere ' repeated exporlenco ’ witliont any qnalificatioiM 1 — Afi, if this 
is proved, then by implicatloa, it becomes proved that they are due to ex- 
parioncee el the ' other world ’thou are the only alternative viewH possible 
(1) If it is the lust,—then there Is ‘MriAana’ of it—incon\|>atibiJity 
with foots of perception ; because in fact, the Love, etc. In question are never 
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found to from experience during the pronoot life,*-—and there in 
' bddfuma of wbet is de<^d by the upholder of the ' other 
world*, 

** (2) Under the eeoond view, the Corroborative loetence cited becomes 
devoid of the Probandum ; beeauHO for the Materialiet, thore can be no 
instance where the foeiings proceed from experiences of past lives. 

(3) Under the third view, the Reason becumcs 'contradictory* i— 
as, like the Corroborative Inetanco, it proves only the negation of the desured 
idea of the feelings being due to experieiues duruig other lives.”—(109S* 
1063) 

The above objection U answered in the foUoving— 


TEXT (1964). 

WttAT IS MEANT TO BE PROVED 13 THE GENERAL PACT. NoS >YOULD 

THE Reason be ‘ ooNTRADictORy '; there is no incohpati- 
BILiry BETWEEN TKESE AND THE REASON, BY REASON 
0? WHICH INCOMPATIBILITY, IT OOUU) 

NBOATTVB IT,—(1964) 

CJOMMENTARY. 

It is the third of the above alternative views that is meant by us, 

Nor ts s/ie Rtason ' Contradicicry 
"Why 1 " 

Because there is no incompatibility between * (einjp jirodaced from 
past esperiencs * and ' liove and other feelii^ *,*~by >^rtue of which incom* 
patibiUty, the idea of * being due to past experience * could be net aside. 

Further, such notions as ' this world ’ and ' the other world * are based 
on difiorences in the state or condition of thing8,^«nd the difierenoos of 
ohildhood, youth and so forth. 

In. way, the beginninglessnoss (of things) becomes established. 

Hence should not be emphasised as it amounts to the view.point of 

other disputants (IT^y&yika, hfimamsaka, ete.).—(1904) 


End qf Cltaptsr On MaUrUUian. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


* Exiemal World.' 

COMMENTARY. 

Uuder the Introductory ' PraiHya-samtUpSda', ‘Inforvolvod 

Chftin of C&u«at4onS hM b««n dcechbed an * pnut&i»e&dJi-«anRr^'>» \ 
* rBeembling the BefiecUoik of *bmgB *. In Hupport of this Msertion tlie 
Idealist sobR fortli ae (ollow^i :*"Thia entire univemo oompriaing ii» bhreoFold 
phenomena (Subjective or Immaterial, Objective or Matorial, and Imaginary 
or Fietitaoue) is mere ‘Ideatfoa’; and this Idealion or Idea, through tiro 
divoreity of ' chains ’ varying with eMh iiidi^ndual ' Being is rntdleen, and 
impur^for persom: who have not ronlwad the Truth,—but pure,—for those 
wJtoee ' Kanua ’ hes been wiped off; it ie in perpetual flux (being destroyed 
every moment), and affects »U U\^ug beings; it is not one and unntodfJtabU, 
as held by tlte ' foUoweis of the Upanisads' (Vedwitinn). 

S\ichh< the view of tlie Idealist Buddhlsta. 

Tlie idea <>f the entire univoree being tnere Ideo is gut at by the following 
two methodM:-Hl>) Anything external, in the fonn of iCarth, etc., whicli 
could be apprehended, being non>exmt«at, there can be no apprehsnder ^ 
or (2) even thougii existent, in Miotl>er ‘ OliaJnthe two factors would 
be devoid of the character of the ' apprehender ’ aod ' appreltended ’.—The 
argument, may be forraulated as followsEvery Cognition is devoid of 
both ’ apiuehended ’ and ' apprehender ’ becaiise it is Cognition,—like the 
Cognition of the Reflected Image ,'>‘-and the Visual and ocher Ferceptio&e of 
the Healthy man are Coffniiion hence ie a Keaeuu b aa ed upon the 
nature of tlilugH. 

The Reaaon caa4iot be regarded ae ' out eonconutant ’ (with the X'ro- 
bandim); because, for the Oognitiou, there does not exist any such appre¬ 
hended object as the ’ external world \ in the shape of the Earth, etc.; beoauso 
mob a world would be devoid of one ae well as of several foims. This argu¬ 
ment may be formulated as follows -That which is not of one or several 
fonne cannot be regarded by an intelligent man att * existentthe 
* aky-loCus ’ ;->-and the Eartli. etc. postulated by other people are devoid 
of one several forzru»; hence there is nen-apprebension in them of the 
wider character ; ' cm , no third alternative possible, ezietence is invariably 
conoomitant with the presence of one or several forms and theimpOBsibUity 
of the relation of ' pervaded and pervader' (that which is concomitant, 
aod that wit&'wbich It is concomitant) would be the reason that would reject 
any idea to contrary ; hence the Reason adduced uannot be regarded as 
' Inoonchuave Kor oao it be regarded m ' Contradictory'; because it is 
present ever/whore where Cbe Frobsudxun is known to be preeunt. 

In bringing forward against thitt Reason, the charge of being 'inad¬ 
missible the Opponent has argued thus—' You may accept the principle 
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that the roACerial nubnfancen do not exiaC at all * ■. and %vhile pi»ceed£Dg to 
sliow that 9uo1i a Pwiposition would be contrary to i>erceptible facte, the 
Opponent oxplain» tliot tlie R«won \h vof rontmui/nni (witlj the Pro- 
bandiim),—in the followins— 


TEXTS (1966.1966). 

“ If trr totir material tmiaUtiupA do sot exist apart from the 
Coosmos (CossciousNRSS, Idea), thbr, how m it that thby 

ARB DTSTIHOTLY AHD OLBARLY PHROBrVBD ?—EVBN WHEN 
so TRROErVRD, IF THEY ARE HELD TO BB HON.EXTSTRNT, 

THEN FOR yon, WHAT WOULD BE THE PROOF 
FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE CogniHen 
ALSO ? "H1&66.1966) 

OOMMENTABY. 

• ZHgti n^ *._This indicate the fact of the four (nibetaAcas beinp some. 

thii^ <^tinct from Cognitionand ‘ ciMrty * indicates that it ia clearly 
perceived. 

This same idea ie further strengthened by a ad Abwditm — 

' wAen ee, etc. 1966-1FS6} 

The An»wr to the above ie as follows 

TEXTS (1967-1669). 

When the external object is perceivbd,—in what form is it 

PBROErVRD T Is it IN THE FORK OF THB ATOM t Ob IK THAT 
OF A OOMFOSTTB THING 1—AS FOB THE FORMER, TEE FORM OF THE 

Atom is not what la aotuallt cooNisto; because ik the 
OJOKTHON, there is no RBCOOSITION op several IMPARTITB 
CORPOBBAL things ; WHILE, IF THE ATOMS HAD APPEARED IN CTB 
CJOONITION, THEX SHOULD HAVE APPEARED AS DEVOID OF AJX PIS- 
TINCmONS OF COMPONENT PARTS ; OTHERWISE THEY WOULD NOT BE 
' PBROEPTIBLE ’, FOB THE SIMPLE REASON THEY WOULD NOT BE 
IMPRE88JNO TRB COGNITION WITH THETE OWN FORM.—(1967-1969) 

COMMENT AitY- 

If the external object were cognised by Perception, it could be so wther 
(1) as one and not-difletent from the Atome,—or (2) as one. hut in the fonn 
of a composite whole composed of the Atomsor (3) as a «ngle gross object 
(by itself) not composed of parte. ^These are the likely alteniativee. 

It cannot be the/w#* of these s that is, it cannot be held to be oognieed as 
one and not-diffarwt jrom iJU SUmui because there is no recognition io the 
Cogaition (of the object) of several impartate corporeal atoms} in fact, what is 
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ActUAlly rocogoia^d in CorbKOioiiRn»R in the idtw of Mtnetluiig grosi^.—If tlie 
rrtuling in ‘ jmUi/m/t apraiiof'ffnUit \ tlwre U Vo t>e no fompoiindmg.-^Tbe 
nrgimtf«;t2iuvy hA fofmixiRtiHl aa fullowA:—T})0t which doAH uot in its 

own form in tho Cognition whjoli ir Ixeld to l>o Fpi^cn^tiou, ahonld i\ot ])e re* 
gftrde<l HA ‘ percpj ved for insUmce, tht* * Hky*iotiu* ’;—tlie Atom, many and 
corporonl. does not np|M*ar in tliis foim in tho C^gniUnn wluoh u* liold to b»x 
Poreoption, wiiicli nhvas’n opixroltondH tiipi firoeB fonuj-^hMSi tlioxe b* no 
Approlumxion of the M*idor cJun^aotor (whh-Ji would imply pemptibUifjj) x 
beceiiiie ' Puoeptibility ’ in invariably concomitAnt witlx SvppoEkmnce of iu 
own form *-—Tlua some invoiinhln concomltnace i« shown by the words—* // 
tU Atoms, Sic. etc/—{1967-] 90i)} 

The following )nighi be urged—*' Iq oa much os we hold the doctrine tliat 
the Atoms oro always produced, and also perish, In the aggregated form,— 
thero can be no appeoraitce of the Atoms singly ; m has been aeaerted by 
BltadotUa-Shubhoffupia—^ Atoji\s cannot come about one by one, each indepen* 
dently by itself; that also is the reason why they do not appear singly In 
consciousness ’ / ’ 

The followir^ Ton shows that this is no answer to the argument urged 
above {under I9C7 at h^.). 

TEXTS (l»7f»-1971) 

EVTtN If THBT OOME nTTO BXISTBHOB W TKTE AOORBGATBD FOBM, TRS 

Atoms skoitt.o appear m their owk form (ih thb Coomition) ; 

RBOAUSB EVSN TTtTDBR THOSE CONDITIOtTS THEY DO HOT ABAMDOH 
THBIR impOrUti FORM.—Ij ll BE SAID THAT—“ THEEB 
FORM IS OBB THAT HAS KBACHBD THB LOWEST f/TMTT OF 
DIMTOmON {SHALLNBSS) TUBS, WHY SHOULD 
HOT THEY RE RSOARDBD AS iltOirporecil, UHB. 

Sbhsattoit, etc. t—(1970*1971) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Vndor Oiost conditions '^n the aggregated form. 

Pwrther, if the Atoms are impartite (mdivisible), then they should not 
be regarded ae oorporMl-, sc that the present assertion o! the Opponent 
involves a self'Ccniradictaon.—This is what is ahown by the words " If it 
be said, etc. ate.’—' Labdhdpa. uc.’ means ’ that form or character which has 
reached the lowest limit of dimimition That ia to say, if tha Atoms are 
not liable to dimimition through the diminishing oontaots of component 
parts.—i.e* if they are indivisible, without ports,—they must be regarded 
OS * mcorporeal \ like Sensations and Feelings,there would be no dis* 
tinotion between them.—(1970* 1971) 

The following Tsxt anticipates the answer that may bo given by Bhodanta- 
Shubha^tpU 
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TEXT (1972) 

“Just as d* tsz case of ths oomino ihto bxisibnob op stotiab 
‘moments’, tebre is as illusion op p^manencf ,—so 

WEBS THERE IS AS UKBBORSS SERIES OP COOSlTtOSS 
OP SIMILAR Atoms, there is an illusion 
OP OfW9M^.”—(t972) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

He iiAA offered tike following enawer“ In the case of «omd and other 
thinge wlkAt are perooivod ore ne\'eral xiinilar ’ Momenta ’ coming into OKialence 
one (vfCor the otlkor; and ^'et there is on Ulueion of there being a permanent 

entitV:_in tho eamenkanntf, in the caee of Atoms, wbatare perceived eimaltane • 

onslv Are fto many hotnogenookw Atonw preaent in an unbroken ohoio, which 
givoA rise to the mental deliuaiun that what is perc^ved is a grots ohject.— 
Th\i« the Reaeoa adduced abovo in Taw I9ft8 U ‘ iikadmUsible (1972) 

The aiksver to tikis ih ah follows: — 

TEXTS (1973-1979) 

Ip the Perception, entirely by its own function, did not bring 
ABOUT THE RECOONITION (OF THE IMPARTITE ATOMS),—THEN, HOW 
COULD THESE BE REOARDSD AS ' AMENABLE TO PSBUEPTION ’ ?— 

That thinos are momentary » ascertained by mbaits op 

TROOPS ; BUT BOW ABE THE ATOMS COONISED AS ‘ WHITE ‘ YELLOW ' 
AND THR BEST?—IT MIfJHT BE SAID THAT—“ThE FIRST VISIBLE 
THIN<i MUST BE AN AOORECATE OV MINUTE (INVISIBLE) THINGS,— 
BECAirSB IT IS gross, —LIKE THE HJU. AND SUCH THINGS ;—THRBE 
IS THIS iNrERENOE (WHICH PBOVBS OUR ASSERTION) —ThE AN8>VER 
TO THIS T« THAT groSSncSS 18 WOT ADMITTED TO BE PRESENT IN THE 
TWO THINGS ; THR OOKPOSTTR 18 HOT GROSS, NOR ARB THE ATOMS 

SO._Ip what has been spoken op as such (gross) is the well* 

KNOWN FORM THAT 15 FOUND BXTBNDED IN SPACE,—EVEN SO, AS 
SUCH FORM APBRARS IN ILLUSORY CCONITION ALSO, THERE WOULD 
ALWAYS BE DOUBT.—IP THE ANSWER BE THAT—“ lU-USOBY COGNI¬ 
TION W WRONG, HBNOE WHAT IS COGNISED IS NOT ADMITTED TO BE 

SO ”,_THEN THE ANSWER IS THAT, UNLESS A DISTINCTION IS ESTAB- 

USHED. WHAT WOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS AND 

9—It IT 15 compaHOiliiy iviOi rffecivts adicn ,—and this is 

SAID TO CONSIST IN COMPATIBILITY WITH THE COGNITION ENVISAGING 
THAT EFFECTIVE ACTION,—THEN SUCH COMPATIBILITY IS POSSIBLE 
OTHERWISE AT,SO ; ON AOOOUHT OF THB CAPACITY POE ACTION BEING 

RESTEIOTED.— (1973-1979 ) 

OOMMENTAHY. 

What IB meant by tlie MnpWining particle ' lw» ' entirelyIs the 
fact of tliere being no dependence upon the liderentlal Ia4io&tive or the 
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Reliabla Word. Wjuit ia ree^nt that, (n*aR thm>eh 1'Aroeption comaa about, 
it doAx Ro, in on iinApAoified (indAt^mhinte) form; and yat r]iat fapt«ir nIorioiK 
rAgardwl fiR ' Porceivad ' for pmotjonl piir)>oH(tft ju rof*nrd wl^p}) it pnalix-ox 
ft Ji*~eoifiiiiion of fcho form aotwivlly apprahandod ; while t(mt fnoi t*r with 
regard to which it doee not produce tins lU-eofinUion 1 » oh good os iu)t* 
approiionded, oven tliongh it might he approLended. Hance oiir R<‘ftHoii 
cannot be regarded os * inadmisaible Specially becanao wlmt is meant 
by the claiiae ' PnUjfaySpratividwiiU' (in Text I9A8) la tluvt ' it doee not 
Sgnre in that cognition which ia meant to be Perception, and which is put 
forward m tho Reaeon io the Minor Pramise. * 

It has been Argued (in T«xl 1979) tJkat—'* t}>e idea of '/roesiwe In a monf&l 
iliiision —That ie not right; beoauae if the Atom luvd been eatobl idled by 
suitable proofs then alone con id the idea of ffrouneu be regarded oa 
xor^ng or illusory ;~as it is only when the momentary cliaraeter of things 
has been established by suitable proof, that the idee of ptmamnu is repirdod 
as uren^. As a matter of fact however, the Atonvi have not yet been 
eatoblished; as they form the subject of the present investigation. 

Further, tlu.s ' illusoa of grosaness' cannot be said to be * montol 
os it sppoen quite clearly; while what U confined to mere Onnceptiial 
Thought can never be clear; because the generic form is alwayH tadisrinr^: 
and without the generic form, there oan be no Qoneeptual Thought. 

The following mighi be urgedLike the ncn-etemaHif/ of things, 
Atoiii.s also are actually established by suitable proofa For instance, what* 
ever is proM is only of the nature of the aggregate of minute thii^,—as 
for esample, the Hill and other things;—and the first visually perceived 
object is whence this is a Reason based on the nature of things. Tlu* 
qualification * viauaQy' has bean added for the purpose oi excluding the 
' Atomic Died ’ (which is not viwaili/ perceived).'’ 

The answer to this is as follows $—In the premiss ' because it is gross 
if it is real * gr<»«ness as a property of the thing, that is put forwanl ee the 
Probans (Beason),—then Aubh ‘ groRsness ' is not admiu«d by your dispntant 
(the Buddhist) either in the Probondum or in the Corroborative Instance; 
and in that oase the Probans is ' inadmissible' and the Oorroborative Instance 
is * devoid of the Probandum 

If, on the other hand, the * groasnese' meant is that which appears aa 
extended in space, which cannot stand the test of mvestigation, and which 
is wetl'known to all common people, down to tl>e veriest cowherd,—4hea, 
'even in the case of illusory cognition like Dream. sucJi ' gross foim ’ aotuaUy 
figures in OonsoiotiRn^tR, even though there la 7U> ' aggregate of Atoms' at 
the time ■, and hence your Prohane becomes * Tnoonctnsive \ 

If, in order to avoid this difficulty, ymi add the qmdificaUon ‘ t)iere being 
no illusiou '.—then, so far as the Idealist iR concerned, long as the difference, 
between the visual cognition produced under uormAl conditions on the 
one hand and the cognition produced during dreams on the other, is not 
established,—there ie no Cognition that can be accepted as being * free from 
illosion' i hence the quahfication also becomes ' inadmissible ’. 

The following might he urged Between the normal healthy visual 
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cognition find Dream. «flpxltion, the dmerenoe ia quite elear-5a tjiat while 

iJm former \n compfttible with offootxve Aotton, thr iMter is not . 

The Answer W tide i«-W>uit ie thie ‘ rompe-tiWIity wxtJi rffo^ve 
rTl it in th 4 rtachinff o/ Ae external otffert,—then, that in not yet 
wtftblinhed : in fact, it in for tho establishing <rf the aaemol ^ 

Beaeon hw been put forwwd-lf. on tl>e other band. eompaUbiUty with 
effective action' be held to coonint in the Oegnition mviMgwg t)u 

«<ion.—then. oiW*>e oi»,-i.e. even without the exUm^ ob}^ 
such compatibility would be po«dblo; no timt tJie Reason adduced is clearly 

‘ IneoncUinive’. ^ 

Qflarj ;on How would it be poenible otheno»w t .... 

X«a«f' On oceoMnI the capocfty for aciwn Mn$ reelr^ . i.e. 
because the rapacity of the cause, ronsistins in the immediately 
Oosnition, is restricted ^ that Is. a certain preceding Cognition is capable of 
bringing about only a particular Oognition i all ore not able to produce ^ tor 
example, your own ‘ External Object ’ j which also proves that there is restne- 
lion in the capadiy of things.— 

The lollowing t«M urge the defect of ' inadmissibility’ in the Prol»ns 
adduced by the Buddhist,—‘ because it is not recognised m consciousness 
from the view-point of Swnali. the Di(jambara (Jauia) :— 


TEXTS (1980-1983) 

"ATOMS B-ITISO TWO FORMS, (COMMOM) AND dUtimiloT (trUflOM- 

MOKl-WHSM THS aromon farm is thk ran.0 apitiehesdsd, 
lOTH THE O800MM0B FORM IB SOT AFFREHESDEB ; SOOH BBISa 
THE OABB, WHAT IS FT THAT 19 HOT FOSSIBI.R !—TH TAOT, ALE THISaS 
EXIST IN TWO FORKS, THE ‘ UHITSSSAI. ’ ANH THE ' PaBTICHLA* ; 

HSNOE Atoms are RECtAREn to have two forms—the fjmaim 
AND THE Of these, it is TH* aammm form that is 

AMESIABLE TO SBHSB-COOHITION. HeNOE IT IB OSLT IN RBFERBHOS 
TO ATOMS THAT THEE* OA» BE OOOHITIOS OF OSLY ONE FORM. 

That form of the Atoms which is is HEto TO be amen¬ 

able TO Mystio Peboefttoh ".-RroH are the coseoundbo as- 
SITMFTIOHS OF BOMB BULL-WITTBII Fi;RSOHS.-(1980-1983) 

COMMENT ARY. 

s^i I.M ATgRri « follows =-AU things h.yo two 
Univ«sB! and tho Partionlar; oonseqoontly A.^ exist R. 

«..«non and Ihs .Nwowmoo , of these, it is the Common form that .s a^ 
handed by the Senses, not the unoommon fonn. In this w«V!» “^8 
ineongmons in there being on. uniform Cogmuon appr^dmg all Amms , 

and thus It is hy Perception that Atoms beeomamtablished. 

• Oonfamied •-indoflnite; in as much as it impbes no ona defimte tom. 
—(1980-1933) 
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Says tha Opponent—" Tlie (vnertion that ‘ thir^ have two fomie ’ U 
quit« definite 

True,—that fuwortion ie Hiera { btit tlin /wwrtion a not riglif.—This i/4 
w)iat is sjiown in tlie follou'bgF_ 


TEXTS (1084-19S5) 

How OAJf IT BR RIOBT TO SAY THAT A SingU TKINO SA^5 tuu> POBH*? ? 

Is PACT* THBEB WOm*D BE TWO THIKOS, RaCH DlPElRIHa PBOM TRR 
OTHEU la POBM.—Tp nTEY WERE OP THE SAME POEM AS ONE 
ANOTHBB, THE DUALTPY OP POEMS WOTTLD BE AKNOLLED ; 

AND IT WOTIT.D BJ THE UTtGCmmOlt POEM THAT WOTTID 
BE APPRBHBNDEO 8V THE BVE AMU OTHBft 

SEMaE.ORa ANS.—(I984-Z986) 

CfOMMENTARY. 

Pot iostanee, if there are two ferois of a tiling, different from one 
another, then there are two things; as the two forms, being different from 
cw another, would be two different things ; and it would not be riglii to say 
that a single tiung has two forms, 

Then again, t)ie two forms, being net*different from the Thing itself, 
would be identical, both being like the form of o single thing; how then 
conld it be a single thing having two forms 1 

j^irther. as tlie Particular form of a thing i* not entirely different from 
the Uni versa) form, there would be a possibility of the former being appro- 
landed by the eensee ; and in that ease there could twt be the clear cut dis¬ 
tinction that ' tbe Common foim is amenabU. to Ssnst.CQffwtion and the 
Uixcoimnon form is amenable to mynic cegnition '.—( 1984 . 1986 ) 

Pux^r, the assertion that ‘ one thing iios two forma ’ mvoivea, not 
only a seif.oontradietion. but it also impliee what is more damaging, that U» 
on© thing lias two mutually contradictory forms.—Tliia ie what is shown 
ui Che following— 


TEXT (1986— Une). 

Hot ooulu ok* amd the same thiko have tivo MurcrAhLY 
COKTRaDIOTORY POB14S (aMD OHARAOTBIW) I—(19S6) 

COMMBNTARV. 

The two forms—C<wiw«» and are such that the absence of 

one implies tbe presence of the other and vice ; how then can any aincle 
thing have theee two fortoa 7^1986) 


Tile following Taw seM forth the view of Knmteriia ;_ 
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TEXTS (1986-1987), 

" As IS AOTtTALLY POUKP TO BE THE Of^E, IT 13 NOT IKTOSSEBLE FOB OHB 

AI«l> THE SAME TBIHO TO HAVE COHTAADIOTOB? CJUBACTEES. 

That ‘ obh thihg shoux-u have onb ahp ohly ohb 

FORM * IS HOT A ROYAL BOIOT—Ih FACT BVEHY- 
TBiHO BAS TO BB ACCEPTED AS TT IS 
PBEOBTVED,”—[SBLO Vi.— 

STiUnpava^a. 219]— 

(1986.1987) 

COMMENTARY. 

KwnSriJa argires thiix It Is act tf op th&t Taut\iAlly contradictory 
forms cannot belong to any ona thing;vky f.—bacauaa It is actually found 
to be tha case.—Evirtber, there is no saeh Edict of Kings that' one thing tniut 
have only ona form ’;—in foot, everything should be accepted to be exactly 
08 it is foiiod; afi all notions of things are based upon onr Cognition of the 
same. As a matter of fact, the Cognitioa that is found to appear in ood* 
neotion with things is in one fomi,-^e in tha form of ' Being '^^nd also 
in many forms} hence the naCura of aacK thing has to be determined on tha 
basis of the way in which it is actually cognised *'^1986 *1987) 

The answer to ^le above is os follows 

TEXT (1988). 

Tms OAmroT »b bioht; bboaitsb there is coanTTiOH of the wb- 

BHITTT ALSO : —H.O. THAT OF THE YILLOWNRSS OP THE COTtCH.SKELL. 

Of ' DrTFBREBCE * TOO THEBE IS BO OTHER OHARAC- 
TXRISTIO EXCEPT THE PBE6EBCB OF OOR* 

TBADIOrORY FEOPEETIES.—(1988) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be os asserted, tlian no Cognition could be wrong: and there would 
bo on end to all notions of ' difference ’. 

It mi^t be poeeibia to characterise that Cognition aa * wrong ’ which ie 
subsequently snblated. But even so. when the idea of ' many ’ in reference 
to what is one is sublated, how could it be noi-wrenf T 

Thus it is found that tlie existence of Atoms cannot be proved either 
by Perception or by Inference; consequently the propoaitLon denying the 
external world does not involve tha contradiction of any fact of perception. 
Kor Ia the Reason adduced by us ‘ inaclmismbla’-—(1988) 

In the following teat, the Opponent raises tho objection that Che Reason 
propounded in the forrn^* Beca\iae the Barth and other things are not of 
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Chfi iiatitre of one or >«>\'oral ftlinreforo lliey most. I>e noii-oxl-tent] *— 
Ih doubtful and lienee * iMailmiKHibfe' 


TEXT (1089J. 

“Tkb rxwtbnob op Atoms may not bb proved. Thbrb may be 
DO tTBT RRCJ ARDISO THEM. Bl/T HOW OOBtD tHTBLUGENT 
PRIWORS KAVR THE CBRTAINIY THAT ATOMS DO HOT 
EXIST AT ALL? (1H89) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tl» following l«xl6 Rupply fclie answer to thi»— 


TEXI« (1990-1992). 

In RVBKY OBJECT, IP THE FORM OP THE ATOM AT THE CENTRE,—WHICH TS 

IN coNJuyoTiorr with, or distimot from, or Byroo ooNirorotrsLY 

WITH, THE FRONT PART OF ANOTHER ATOM ,—18 RSQARDED AS 
ALSO PACING A THIRD ATOM,—THEN, IN THAT CASE, THERE 

WOULD BB NO aggre(fa/icfn in the porm of the Hill 

AND OTHER THIKaS.—IP, ON THE OTHER HAND, THE 
IDEA IS THAT WHAT IS IN FRONT 07 THE 
OTHER ATOM IS AKOTRER FORM OF THE 

PnwT Atom,—-THEN, ur that cash, 

HOW OODDP SVOH AN ATOM 

BE cmA ?—(1990-1992) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argumone may be formulated oa followa ?—That which ia devoid 
of the feim of ona or man^ is fit for being regarded as non-mUni,-^ the 
‘ aky-lotus *;—the Atoms postulated by the other party are devoid of the 
form of one or many hence tbis Is a Reason be»ed upon the oAture of 
things. 

It cannot be said that the Season here adduced ia ‘ inadmissible ’; 
because that the Atom is one caoaot be admitted; because in the Hill and 
other thioge which are a^gates of Atoms, there ia diveraity of facings 
towards vMioiia diiectionx. 

This ^ diversity of facii^ in vMious directions ’ must be present in the 
Atoms also, otherwise it oould not be posaible in the aggregates of Atoms, 
like the Hill and otlwr thingsthis is what is set forth in the words—' // 
thi a$ntf»ptian ia, etc. etc. 

Some people hold that in every Object, the Atoms are in close conjunction 
with one anotherothers hold that they remain there separate from each 
other, always, without touching one another,—others again hold tiiat there is 
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00 intarveuiDg apac* between atoms, hence they are f^aid to be tn contacl.-^ 
Under all these three views, when the Atom in the middle is surrounded by 
many other Atoms, ii there were no diversity in its faoini^ towards various 
directions, then,—as in the case of the Mind and Mental entities.—no agigrega- 
tioQ would be possible, ae Atoms have no parte. For instance, that form in 
wbioh the oentral Atom would be fa^ng one Atom.—ii in that Hame form, 
it also faced other Atoms,—then, it would imply tliat all the siuroimding 
Atoms occupy the same point in space, and no aggregation of them would be 
possible. 

The argument may be formulated as follows Whatever faces the 
Atom of one form must occupy the same point in space,—as for example, 
the Atom lying in space behind the said Atom.—or the Houm) that stands 
facing aiv>ther House: i>nd all the Atoms surrounding the central Atom 
stand facing that central Atom which has only one formhence llus is a 
Baseon baHcd on the nature of things. As a consequence of this, there could 
be no a^ffr^gation (of Atoms). 

If, on the other hand, the uontral Atom faces tha other Atom in. HUOLlier 
form, then an the diverse facings would be there, the Atom could not be one,— 
being ;ust like the Jar and other things. 

Bhadarua'Shiubhagupta has offered the folloviing explanation;—In 
the 'ca«4e of an entity, as differentiated from the ‘ iLon*esl9tent ’ and the 
* ncD-entity ’, several Umveisals are assumed, but not in reality: eimilady 
in the case in question, te Atoms exist in several things, they are attsumsd 
to be mofty, but not in reality. Because there is no distinot Category in the 
shape of Space (or )Direotion) as posted by Kbtmdo and otlieia; beoanse ii 
thio Space were one only, then the diverse notions of * £a8t * West' end the 
rest, would not be possible. It ie only the Atoms that He there coo after 
the other which come to be spoken of as ‘ Space * or ' Direction ’; hence 
when it is said ' because tharo is diversity of facings in Space *, all tiiat ie 
moaut is that one Atom ie surrounded of eevecai Atorcs,-^,nd not dmt the 
Atom bu parts 

This is not ngbt. Because, if the Atom han ito parts, it ie like the Mind; 
and hence there cannot be any eooh diversity as its ‘ upper * or ‘ lower ’ 
parts; and in that case there could be no * surrounding ’ of the one by the 
many; just ae there is nous in the case of the Mind and Miad*products. 
Thus the * surrounding ’ being, in reality, QOa*ezietent,-4iow could there 
be any existence (of the Atom) in the middle of surrounding Atomsby 
virtue of which diversity due to facings could be assumed t 

If, even in the absence of * upper ‘ and * lower' parts, there were * sur* 
roundiiigB ’ by other Atoms,—then there oouid be such surrounding of Mind 
and Mental aSeots also ■, and in that case, like the Atoms, these latt^ also 
would subsist in Space. If not, then the Atoms also could not subsist in 
Space. Honoe it followa that there oouid be no aggr^QoUon of Atomt; this 
is abeolutoly certain. 

The following might be urged—“In tlie cuso of the Prestnl ‘Mind' 
moment* there is immediate sequence, *n fime, to the Past and Future 
'Miod-moments’.—and yet the Present Moment has no port© like tb© 
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v&rio^)S divisionA o( Tim9^8«c<>ndA, MimiteA ftnd hc f<»rt'I)*i» tho eamo 
niAnnfr» ia the caao of Atonut oveu thuu^i thei^ w eurroimdiiig of oiu* 
Atom b)* la&ny Atoins» thoro would be no parte in the Atonx, due to tixe 
faoT^ in Spaoa" 

* TIuh le not right. Aa a matter of fact, there ie no roul unmediate sequence 
)>etneon tlxe Pre».eiit Moment and the Past Exnd Fxitute Moments ; ]>ecauee 
at that moment, tlxeee latter are nun*esiisteixt: and there can be no real 
sequence to what is aoii*e:(uteQt. All that is possible is that, because thero 
can be no relation of Cause and Effect between things existing at the same 
moment, tixerefore thioi^h that relation the existence of the Past and Future 
MomenU is implied and aasomed;—just as there is assumption of Prior and 
Posterior Koii>exiBtence. In the oese of Atoms however, there cannot be 
any each assumption of sequence in space; as iu that case, no aggregation 
would be possible. 

Then again, it cannot be right to regard thuige as mtAout oauee for if 
they were eo, they would be always there. 

Even tbe person who admite the ' illusory' character of things, must 
regard all thingo as ufdA cause. And when they are uri^A cauw, it is not right 
that the Cause and Effect should exist at the same moment; nor can tbe 
Cause be noQ*existent before the Effect, as, in that case, it could not have 
the requisite {potency: after the appearance of the Effect, there would be no 
use for the Cause. Hence it must be admitted that all Oausen exist b^oro 
the Effect. This idea has been thus expressed—' Previous to the Effect 
if the Cause is non*existent, it can have no potency after the Effect, there 
is no use for it; hence all causes must have existence prior to the Effect ; 
hence no Object can exist along with its oognition, 

Thus, even when all things are without parte, the existence of oomo 
sort of sequence m time stands to reason; but how could there be any eequeoco 
tn space, if there were no parte f This is the point that is urged. 

If, even in the absence of parte, tlxete were sequence in eptue. than then* 
could be Aiioh sequence in the cose of Mind and Mental effects also; as tharo 
would be no difference between the two oases, as already pointed out above. 

"There is differetxce due to oorporoaiity." 

Hot so: M m the absence of parte, there cannot be oorporeaUty also. 
So this explaitatien means nothing more than the assertiotL of tUe presence 
of parts. There is no other point of diSeretxoe. So there is nothing ia tiue. 

Thus then, in the case of all things, it is onJy sequence in fifne that Ixas 
some basis in reason; anything more than that,—in the shape of sequence 
in space,—is not possible except when there are parts. Hencci it is a per* 
fectly correct statement that—' where there is diversity of laciTigs in Space, 
the thing cannot be one '.—Wo desist from fixrther labouring of tliis point.— 
(im-im) 


On this subject, some people argue as follows " Under the niroain* 
stances. Atoms may be regarded as being minuter points of Space itaelf; and 
If parts of these would have to be assumed, those parte agsun would consist 
in the still minuter points of Space ; even though this may involve an inffnite 
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regress. But in no oasa does it fieera to be jiistideble to reg&rd Atoms &e 
mere ideal (subjective} ontitieii, for fear of lukving to regard them as with 
pvtA-—]£ven if tliey are more subjective enUtiee. it is necessary to poetuJate 
«* cause for that Idea ; and that which is the cause of that Idea wmild itself 
be the ^ tom.—If what you are seeking to prove is tbaC Atoms do not exist 
Ht ail,—even so. the Reason adduced—' Because there is diversity of facings ’ 
—is ’ inadmissible^ Because looro jiun-entities—like the 'Homs of the 
Ass ’—do not Imve the diverse facings towards the Bant and otlier directions. 
—Nor can your argument be treated as a Jieductio ad AbeurduiA: because 
* tbe diversity of facings' is not admitted by us 
The aorwer to this is given in the fcilowing— 


TEXTS (1993-19OT). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WttAT WB RAVE BEER CONSIDBRIRO IB THE AtOW 
WHICH BAS BEER RGO ARDED BY OTHER PROFLB AS DEVOID OP SIVISIOR 
naTO FARTS ; ARD II IS KOI IKFROBARLB THAT THTS MAY LBAD TO 
SOMSTHIHO URDE5 IBABLE.—WhER THESE PEOPLE ACCEPT TEE 
FACT OF THB PABTS THEMSELVES BSIRO ' ATOMS TREH THIS 
OEHTAIRLY INVOLVES A DEVIATION PROM THEIR OSVN iDoCTBINE.— 

The ARGDMBirr that has been set forte (by U8) is only in the 
FORK OF A Jiedwfto ad Abevrdum ; this is NOT open to the 
charge op * INADMlBSTRILtTy * REQaROIKO ITS SCBSTRATDM.—TeB 
UNITY OF THE ATOM ALSO BECOMES DISCARD50 BY TEE CONdUNC* 
TION, BTC. THAT THE OTHBB PARTY ADMITS.—ThDS UNDER AIA. 
VIEWS, THB ATOU CANNOT BE RBOABDED AS BEING fiSSSNTTALLY 
cnc. And warn it cannot be one. it cannot be mony bithbb.— 
Thits, for all wise pbople, the Atom is only capable of forktmo 

the object up the DBFINITS IDBA THAT IT IS NON •EXISTENT,— 
BECAUSE IT HAS THE NATURE OF NR1THB& Onf NOR WORy,—USE 

THB (1993-iy07) 

COMMKNTAKY. 

The mac who postulates the ' Atom ’ must hold that it U a certain entity 
with a well-defined form. Otherwise, if there were sn indefinite Infinite 
Kegrees. the form of the ' Atom ’ could not be determined; and in that eaae 
oar Opponent would himeelf have established the fact that it is something 
'indeecribabLe\ 'indefinite*. 'iodetermioate’ : and thus he would have 
established what is desired by his Opponent. For these reasons. Chat same 
well-defined entity which you would prove to be tbe * Atom *, without having 
recourae to an Infinite Begrees,—if with regard to tliat same entity an investi¬ 
gation is carried on. why should there be an Infinite Begress ? Specially 
so when the Infinite Kegrese would lead to tbe subversion of your doctrine. 
But that would not bring about a situation undesirable for your Opponect. 
_And as this would be enough to prove what is desired by your Opponent, 
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tb© argimiwii thM wo Jiav© pul {orwujd i« uuly by vray of a Heduaio ad 

Absvrduaiu 

Our Bftfidon caumut ho r%gftpdfld a» * iiiacbruMbl© *. B©«ftuee the other 
p&rty luui Accepted the N'iow t^iAt Atoine Are in conjunotioa with one enutJier, 
—that there is no Intervening xpece befrwwiii tlietn.—And Uwt Alien ie 
surrounded by Atoine diMtuiut froxu oiw ajioHM^ri if it v^ire not «u. hn\r 
oould tliero b« Aivy Cogiiitiou of it ? TIuia tJiougU it Juoi not beeji wUmCtcd 
in HO many words that tJuMx* i« ‘ diversity of favin^ ’ in Abnna,—yet it followK 
from the aoceptence uf tli^ >>omg m flo»yu«<^*on and h« fortii. Uukw tiiere 
u divenity of ' upper' aii<l ' lower ’ parte, there oenjiot be any Conswteiion. 

He,, _tlkore Ik none iu tho cobo of the Mhtd hucI Tdontal Effects -thin Iihh 

been explaiiiod before. 

It ime beeu argued Ik ueuswary to admit a Otwuie for tJ>e 

Idee of tho Atom, and that which i» tlie Canee of that Idea in tire Atoiit". 
—TIm aOBwar to that is that tlxere i» already a oauae for tiu> illusory idea of 
* Atom the Hluki>e uf the notion of the du8t-i>articleB couuiig in throiigii 
tiie hole,-^liia notion reaiiltiug from the friutiou of the ImpncsioiiH left 
by the oonCemiilation of wroi^ teHobings, It caiaiut be right to regard tiio 
Atom itself as tiie <ssiuo of its own idea; as in that cane, the Atom would 
not liave n puruly subjective exletence. If it were iwt so, tlion the oauw of 
tlie Idea of tlia Soul would cousiet of tbo 5buiitecif«—and tu>tof tiie ‘Thought* 
pLuMee ’ {fikonrlltae) la this way, as uf the Atom, eo of the Soul aJso. there 
could be no deiii^ 

Thxis it is Mtabhshed tiiat Atoms cannot be one; andas Uiere can uo lougei* 
be any doubt uu this iKiint, uui Reason cannot be regarded as ' inadmissible ’ 
for proving the fact of Atoms being Ro»*ec(^tenj>—K 1998*1997) 

Having thus proved tiiat the ' External Object' is devoid of the nature 
of * manytho Text [wuceude to show that it ocmuut have the nature uf 
' uue * s— 

TKXX (1008). 

BsCAUaB, OM ACCOUNT ON THB WOR*OONJUN<?TION ON TKB AXOtt, THJS 

CuMl'CSlTE GANNUT EXIST,—TEBUBPOSB OTHB& PBOPUS KEOAED 
T&S OOUPOSITB AN COMPu8£0 OF ATOUa.-*(109B) 

COMMENTAKY. 

Those |)euple who adudt of the Uross Objeot, even tiiough not cuiaposed 
of Atoms,—fortbem, like the Atom, the Gross Objootaleocoiddnot be regarded 
as one, because of 'tbo diversity uf Ite faoiugs * ■, because if it ware one entity, 
then the shaking of the hand or the Limbs would lead to the shakiug of 
tho whole body.—As this is quite dear, and wa^ threshed out on severaJ 
occaaions, the Author has not pointed out here any objeutions to this view. 

Thus the Reason—' lJuU ie devoid oj i/te nantre q/ one and tnanp, 

0 ^. eto. ’—which has been put forward by us, fur proving that there can 
be no activity in regard to' exteroal objects is one that oaunot be regarded 
as ’inadmissible’. And when that is 'admissible', the Earth and other 
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«xtcrjtAl tliijigs up^freheudod should be treated es non'easislenl. And when the 
Earth, etc. cannot be' apprel^ded S tlie feet of the Cognition being the 
‘ apprtJicnder asMomed on the bewi of Uie &pi)rciumMc>tk of thuee tliiugK, eUu, 
beoomon pro\'ed to bo itiedini^tmble. THuh it becomes that all tliU 

ia more ’ Idea* (liae u purelysiibjoctivu existence }. 

Having tliUH i>ro\'od lliat Idee alone oxiete, on tliu ground of tUoro bciug 
uo * object \ the Authttr now [sroceedH to prove the eanie, on the ground of 
the absence of the cberectera of the' apprehended ’ and the ' epprehender ’ 


TEXT (1999) 

ElTHBB ‘KOT ENVIBAGIKO A FORM*, Ofi ' EKV19AOIHO A FORM’, OR 
' EWViaAGlN{J SOMBTUmO RIdB —THE COGXIWOH OAIWOT 

APPRfcHBSP AVY ' SXTBEWaL THING —(1009) 
COMMICNTAHY- 

Heidkor as ' fgrmleee nor es ' witJi formnor ' witli the form of some* 
thing other the object '^^Hsan there be any eppreheasioD of the external 
Object i and there ia no other wey pomible. Hence Cognition ia always self* 
cognisant, even when there in nnotliar ^Chain’ kvhioh is external to It. 
Hence it becomen oatabliehed that Idea or Cognition alone exists. 

Some peoi)le have regarded the Cognition of one form ae apprehending 
(envisaging) a Cogtiition in anotJier form ; for example, the Cognition Ln the 
‘ yellow ’ form apprehends also the * white ' coQoh*sheU. This has been thos 
averted by Kumdrila IShiokavSrtika —N'rofombanatiddo, L0B^'*In every 
CMC, there is atk extarzkol hack-ground, ap))earing lukdor diverse conditions of 
Place and Timei—be it during this same Life or In another life, or at some 
other Ume. " 

It Is in view of this view that tike Text has bktroduced tho third alternative. 
—(1009) 

Why should not tlie alternatives just set forth—' not en- 
vwaging a form, etc. '^-apply to tlie viow that tlio Cognition (or Idea) ia 
solf-cognised ? 

Anatser :— 

TEXT (2000). 

WafiN THE COGHITIOH IS PMDUOBD, IT IS PBODUCEb AS DIPPERENTIAT8D 
FROM AIL ' IWOOHSOIOtJS ' FORMS ; AHD IT IS THIS PACT OP ITS 
BRING ' KOT-TOOONSOtOOS ' THAT CONSTITUTES ITS 
' SELF*COam8ABILITY ’.—(2000) 

COMMENTARY. 

When Cogkiition is said to be * self-cognisant it is not meant that it ia 
the apprahender or co^Nurer of itoeU; what is meant is that it shines,—becomes 
t4 
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itd«1f,^by iU very natui’e,— jobI like the Light diffiwod ii\ 
tbe atmoe^hore.^^SOOO} 

“ Why in tlw CoRiutiou not regarded m tlu' AppreitotuJer (of 

iteolf) 7 " 

Answer 

TEXTS (2001-2002). 

Thebe oah be ho ' help-ooc>hitu>h * of the Cogkjtioh, the sekhe 
THAT n lij THE (Klion AVD ALSO THE OcHve OgsrU ; BECAUSE ONE A HO 
TKE SASIE EHTITY, WHICH IS IHPAltTITfi IH POEM, OAHHOT HAVE 
THEBE CHARACTEB.S, HeHCE THE OHLY EIGHT VIEW IS 
THAT THE ‘ SELP-OOGHITIOH ’ OF THE COCJHITIOH IS 
&US TO ITS BSIHfl 09 THE VERY HATURB OF CoN- 
SCIUUSHESS. UHOBE TUfi CIECOUSTAHOES, 

HOW OAH THERE BE AHY COCJKITIOH OF 
ANY OTHER THING IN THE SHAPE OF 

THE ‘ OBJECT ' (2001.2002) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Three fhnractere '—of tiie Goi/nlse^f, thA Coffniesr ruid tliu Coynitlon.^ 
(200I2002) 

Tim following might be urged JuAt tin tliero w xelf-cognitiun of llio 
Ooiniltion Itself, ho would thiuT' bo cogiiKiuii «kf tlio ISxtorual Tiling 
wjUuiut tlioru boiiig uppnJicniler «uiil mi ujijjreJteiiJed 
Tlio tuuwur to tluvt Is m foliown:— 


TEXT (2003). 

The form of any other thino is not such that upon its cognition, 

SOM6TKIHO ELSB WOULD BECOME COGNISED ; BBCAURR, IN BEAUTY, 
THINGS ABE DIFFEBBNT FROM ONE ANOTHER.—>(2003} 

COMM IfiNTARY. 

Though it Ikid boon aMAumed tlint tliore it* tlie single form of * KiiUty 
as differeutiatiod from ‘ iiou*entity which is common to all things*—yot in 
re<dity, they ere all different among themselves; henoe there ie no * one*no«s ’ 
among them. This is what is meant by the phrase—' in realUi/ ’.—{2003) 

Tim following iniglit bo urged i—•'* Even though ilio h/XternnI Tiling be 
different from the Cognitiun, yut it could bo ' cognised* apjirehouded 
just AS tho Cogoiden itself is ”. 

Tlie answer to that is as follows 
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TEXT (2004). 

It is POSSIDLB TOR THB CoOHlTIOlr TO BE COORISBD, BECADSB IT IS 
KRODUOBD IN THE FORM OF CONSCID'aSNBSS. ThE OBJUCT, OK 
THE OTHER HAND, WHEN PRODUCED, IS NOT IN THB 
POIM OP OONSOrOVSNSSS ; HOW THEN OOULD 

IT BE cocNisap ! ’—(3004) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus proved tho ' self 'Cognition ’ of Oognitioos. tlis Author 
^oceeda to .<%how that can l>« no a(>pr6hanson. of tho Object by 

OogQitiou wtuoh is fcrmlosH (and onvisagSM no form): — 


TEXTS (2005-2006). 

Undsr the view that 'Cognition airrraAOBS a form’, thodoh, in 

REALITY, THBRB IS D1PPBRBNCE BETWEEN THE TWO (THE COQNITION 
AND THE FORM ENVISAGED RY IT), YET, ON AOCOIINT OP THE 

Reflection ha'vino the 5iAME form as what is Rbfleoted, 

THERE MIGHT BE ‘ COONTOON ’ (OP ONE BY THE 
OTHER) IN THE INDIRECT .SENSE,—Bui FOR ONE 
WHO DOES NOT REGARD THE COONITION AS 
REARINU THE IMFRIC^T OF TUB OBJECT, 

-—THERE GAN BE NO ‘ (JOUNITIUN ' OF 
THB EXTERNAL OBJECT, EVEN 
IN THE SAID ‘ INDIRECT ’ 

SBN8B.—(2005-2006) 

COMMENTARY, 

* of tlio fonn of the Cognitdcn. 

* T^drUpyUt ’—on accouut of ite having the Hcme fonn, 

‘ Indincl ‘—Dot immary j secondary, 

* Sv»n lki$ '-^oguitiou in tiio secondary eiouso, axs^uued on ti>c ground of 
wanilarity-—(200C 200 6) 


The following might be \irgod “ The sword attiksn tlie Elephant, tho 
Fir© burns tho inflaffonablo thing; ajid yet tha Sword and the Fire arc not of 
til© form of tii© Elephant and the inflanimable thing ;^in th© samo way tlio 
Cognition, though not assiuniug the form of tho Object, wou3d apprehend 
that object 

TiuH is th© view set forth in tiie following— 
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TB.XT (2007). 

Tab wulowiku jdba AtAV rr kutbbt.mwbi^—"Ttir Swoni' anu tub 

KlB«, THOMOH HOT Ol' THTJ KOBM OP TTfli ISufl'KAHT AWO '1*1 IB 

iHFLAMMABLB OflJSCT, 130 lilB OUTTIHO ANlJ TUB HI'UHIHO 
tiB THO!«E OBJBOTR ; IM TKK >‘AMB WAV WOl'LJ) THIS (<‘0llMr* 

TIOK] ALSO 1>U (TIIB APF&BHBHBIRO OP THB OBJEOT, 

WITHOOT ABSOMIJJO iTH FORM).*’—(2007) 

COMMENTARY. 

Xhe gejjjtiv» Auduig in * danlklahi/ilditt' is in connection wit]> ‘ chJi4'la~ 
doMdi \ 

' Tills i.o. tlw Cogitilluu. 

Tliu istiii * iucliMlcs Kuuh uCIkv ciihcvi lui (iui Utm/t illiiiikiiiiiliii^' (lio 
/ilae uiwl vtiuu* UioiaH,—(2U07) 

Tlie Mlw’inis Tm i«vviUas biio tuiHivof Ui Uiu Hbuvo i— 

TEXT (2008). 

ThbrS is ho AHaLOGV fUBTWBSH THI5 TWO CASRR) ; BBCAUSB THS THINOS 

OTTBO ATtK PBODI’CTIVB OP THJ! OTHRR OBJECT IN THAT FORM, 

AND HHHCE ABE KNUWH AS SUCH ; WHII3 (^OflHITinH 
• 13 HOT PftO D DCTIVX IN THB SAME WAY(20(«J) 

COMMENTARY. 

Xhe Sword is * prodiicti vb ' of the mepixant> and is, on tluvt acou uiit, Ujunni 
SM the ' Cutter ’: whni iiappons is tliM when the BJephant is struck by tbs 
Sword, there is produced on Eleplunt with Hindered limbi^; similarly wlioii 
tlie Fuel bi touched by Fire, it becomos produced as tba Xdve*coal; in tlio 
rtame toAiuisr, the Jar aud other external (hin^ also become capable of pro* 
dudjlg cof(iutions. through Light. But even ho, the Cuguition dose not 
confer nay benefit npoit the Object; on t)ie contrary it in the Object that 
product the Cognition in a clear form. Wheik, thus, the Cogmticn doce 
net confer any benefit upon the Objeob^how could It be iU ‘Oogniser* f— 
The mere fact of the Coguition being the product of the Object caunot justify 
the idea that it is ' Cogoisant ’ cf that Object; an otherwise, tlm 
Oogoition mlght’be regarded as * Cognisant * of the Eye and other moans of 
Oogoitioa slso-—(2008) 

Bhadcnta-Shvbha^pto has argued os follows 

** Even tliougb not assuming tlie form of the Object, the Coguition 
does api>i^hend it, because it ia of the nature of Che appreheneion of that 
Object; bsoce no questioii should be raised as to how it apprehends it and 
like what it apprehends it. This has been thus a»«ert«d>^' If the Oogoiticn 
does epprebend the Object, thoa it ie of the nature of the apprehension of 
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tluvt Object, ftnd no qxiMtioa should be reised m to how, end like whet, it 
apprehends it 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2009.2010). 

ThB FAOT of the CoCrninOH BBIHO op the WATVRE of the ArPREHESSIOH 
OF THE Object woitlo be FosaiBi.R, ip tee apfrbhwsios of the 

C00I7T8RD object WERE OF THE PORU OP COOHITIOK. OtHEB- 
WTSE IT SHOtJLh BE dEAELT STATED TEAT COONITIOU If* 

OP THE TTATtlEE OP APFRMEHSIOH ; PP HAS NOT BEEN 
POINTED OUT THAT ‘ THE APPBEHBH8T0H of 

oijCrt T8 I» THIS FORM — (2009-2010) 
COMMRNTARY. 

All this would be true if it ^9en^ proped tlxat Cognition is of the nature 
of the apprehension of oomething othor than itself ? os a matter of fact, this 
has not yet been proved-—Because the Oognttlon does not apprehend the 
Objaot by iu mere existence ; if it did so, it would apprehend all things.— 
Nor does it apprehend the Object, OS its product; for. if it did, there woitlrt 
be apprehension of the Eye and other organs also.—Nor is Cognition held to 
be witA/ofTO, by virtue of which, being aimilor to the Object, it could not be 
diatinguished from it and thus regarded os ‘cognisant’ of it.—Thus ti>en, 
if the spprehenajon of the cognised object were of the nature of Cognition, 
then the Cogiution could bs said to be of the nature of the aiiprehension 0 / 
Me oiyect OthorwiHO, how ciwi it l»o imequivocally stated that" Cognition 
is of (he iiaturo of (he approlK-nsion 0 / Me of^etf ’’ t 

In fact. Cognition being something different from the apprehension 
0 / iht 0 l)jecf, it racist be of the nature of Cognition itself; and hence it becomes 
esUblialied that Idea or Cognition alone is what exists. 

The following miglrt be urged :—" There must be some peculiarity in 
the Cognition, whereby it apprehends the Object only; oud what this pocu- 
lierity is cannot be exactly lodicatod 

The answer to this Is given in the words—’ It Jtas not besn j)oinUd out. 

eif, ere. ’_' Shavati ’ has to be supplied. Though overy speoifle enUty 

cannot be indicated, yet by some feat of imagination it is always spoken of 
somehow. If it were not so, then no peculiarity could be asserted iu regard 
to Colour and other things also. The mere vague assertion, that ‘ Cognition 
is the apprehonoion of the o^ou ' does not state anythii\g clearly and imequi- 
vocally and with certainty. 

From tikis it follows that if the existence of objects were establwhed in 
tikis vague indefinite form, tbs objects would Indeed become really well- 
estahlislked!—(2(109-2910) 

Tt might be asked t—" If there were no Object to he opprshsn/faf, whose 
apprehension would be there ^ " 

Anoioer 
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TEXT (2011). 

Them oah bb ko such cokplatht as —“ whose atpbshknsioh would 
IT BB 1 In 7A0T, ArPBBHBHSIOH IS TSB VERY KATPBE OF THE 
CkJGHTTIOH ; JUST AS ‘ SaTISFAOTIOS ' IS 07 

( 2011 ) 

OOMMENTART. 

Ic 1* f.h« nntitfe or Aweneo <d the Cognition itAelf thnt i» o&lkcl 'npprr>> 
honflion *b>* roMon of ite being of the netiire of Light.—jiixt ttf *-* SAli^fM*- 
tinn* ifi of PieAeitro; when one speakR of ‘the trUitfuclion <if Pleefoire the 
mere feet of the two being mentioiird eepnreptely dneM not rruUre the 
SatUfaciion Rometliing different Irom Pieiuiire.—Simiinrly, tbonghthen* nrv 
such expreealoM es ‘ nppreheiwion uf Bhio\ ' npiavhunHiou of Ydhnv\ 
and flo forth,—«'hero the two appear to I >0 it i* tlir vtt},- 

nature of the Cognition that it appears in tlio form of Blvt, oto., tuul bi«nc<« 
it is spoken of in tho said manner; mA the reason for tltln lies in tlx* ftvet 
that Cognitioa is by its natnre 

. QvtsUen What is this * 5elf*oognition' that is epoken of t" 

Anfwer 


TEXT (2012). 

It MBAR8 THAT FOR THB COOHITIOH OF ITS OWH FORM, THK CJoaNmOH 
DOBS NOT NEED AMY OTKBR THQtU ; AMD YBT IT IS HOT 
UNOOGNTSED ;~THrS IS WHAT IB UBAMT BY 

‘ SaLF^OOONJTlOH —(2012) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text Taiaea an ofajeotion to the statomant just made— 
frora the view-point of KimSrtla j— 


TEXT (2013). 

“ While fumottoninq towards tee APPEBHBHDnrr. of the object, 

THE COOKmOM DOBS HOT TOUOE IISBLF ; HBFOB, EVEN THOUGH 
rr IS Xl&UHtHATTVB, IT HEEDS SOMBTRIHO El^B FOB 
ITS OWE AFFBEREHSlON.”—_ 

Sh&nyavSda, 184*1.—(2013) 

COMMENTARY, 

This is how Xtmidrila argnee—“ Though Cognition is of the natnre of 
Light, yet for its own manifeetation, it needs Romethli^ else; and it does not 
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touoJt —Appr«hoitd>^t:M)f; as it U wholly tolcen iip in the m^festdiiS (Appr»* 
h«ndiiig) <>f tha object; and when It is dngagsd in one thing, it cannot operate 
over another thing, without abandoning the former.”—(SO 13) 


Anticipating an objection on the hoala of the Lamp (whioh is self* 
illumined), KirmStHa states as follows 


TEXT (2014). 

“Or, THS ILLTOWATrVB OHARAOTSB OP THE COOHTTIOK KAT BE 
ItBOARDED AS COTTSTSTIHO Df ITS BEQJO THE aPPKBHEKSIOH OP 
THE OEJBOT. AHP AS THERE 3 KO APPREHEir«I0W OF ITSELF, 
COQBmOH OAHHOT BB REGARDEP AS HiUKlKATIHO IT* 

SBLP.”—186].—(3014) 
COMMENTARY. 

The quration ftriwng—'If tlio CV>Bnjtjon is not ilUminafivo of iWelf, 
how can it bo regarded aa Illuminative of the externa) object f Xwmdrtte 
ofiora the following answer 


TEXT (2015). 

“ As IN THE CASE OF THE EtE, IT Vi FOUSh THAT, SVBH THODOll IT 3 
IfXlfMINATrVJt, YET IT HAS ITS ILLOPCKATTVBHRSS BESTBTCTEP TO 
COLOTm.—SO IT WOITLD BB IN THE CASE IN QUESTION ALRO.”^ 

[Nhlokftwiiika — Shuwfovddn, 188].—(2015) 
(X)M>n5NTARY. 

In file case of the Eye and other oi^ans. it is found that their illuminative- 
oese is restricted to certain dednile thmgs, like Colour and the rest,—even 
though the Kya, etc. * are not illxutunative of themselvse; the aame would 
be tlie case with Cognilion also.—(2016) 


Tlie following might be urged (against KnrmriUt) i —' How is it that, 
abandoning its own self, whicJi is more ifttimate to itaelf, tlw Cognition illu¬ 
mines only the external Object 1 ’ 

The answer to this by J^unu7riltt is as foltou's;— 
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TEXT (2010). 

‘"TlLB HitMINATTVEHBSS OP THE COflNITIOH OPE3U1E8 UPOIf TtiR 
IXTESNAL OBJECT, ASD NOT UPON TTSELP, FOR WANT OF TUB 
KEOBSSAHY POTENCY (OAPAOITT). \ShUkavdrfihft— 

Sh<ifu/(Koda, 187].—And the potbncy of 
TH iNOA Cannot be complained 
OF/'—(2016) 

OOMMENTASY. 

^i4«Aii&n ‘ Why !«hoiild the Oof^vioii n«t Imvo tjio potency to illn. 

minatc itcelf 1' 

An»tueT:—The potency of It^nQn cannot 6« compia>rud o/ ’; ha hrm bwji 
thus declared^* It is fire alone that bums, not AhUhn.^^vXvt ia to be coin* 
plained agrunat for tliia t'—{^ 16 ) 

Tlio aii8>ver to tlie above arguments n{ KwrUfrita is oa {till owe 


TEXT (2017). 

It is TBE ‘ APPBEHBNDWC OP THE OBJECT ’ THAT IS CALLED ‘ CoONITrON *. 

When then, it forks it8 own essbnoe. how covld there 
BE ANT OTHER PONOTIOB OVER IT ?—(2()l7) 

COMHENTARY. 

It has been assarted (iinder Text 2013) that-^'' while hinctlnnir^ ever 
the apprehending of the Object, the Cognition doe« not touch itaelf—Thin 
is irrelevant. Because the ‘ apprehending of the object ' is not sometluitg 
dilTerent from the Cognition. For instance, it is Cognition itself uOiieh Ih 
A poknn of by such synonyms an 'viUi' (apprehension), 'upaiaMhi' (enm* 
prehanuon), 'anhapraiUi' {objective coneoiousDces), and (uleation). 

When, then, this ‘ apprehendir^ of the object' forms the very soul of thiv 
Cognition, wliat otlier ' hmotintiing —in tbo shape of the ‘ apprehending of 
the object *—could the Oogniticn have, apart from itself.^by virtue of wbicli 
it could bs said that ' the Cognition ie innetioning over the apprehending 
of the Object ’ ? Certainly it is not right that anything should operate upon 
iteelf.-^SOI?) 

The following question might be raised—'* How is it known that the 
‘ apprehending of the object * is of tlve nature of Cognition ,—on account of 
which ' Cognition' and' apprehending of the object' are regarded as synony* 
mous ? ” 

The answer to this is es follows 
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TEXTS (2018.2010). 

‘ AfPRBRBHSlOS ' FORMS THE VERY HATOSB OF THE OBJECT. If tSAT 
Af«EHS»8IOM WRE* or THE SATUM! OH ' COQHITIOS •, THHH IT WIOBT 
IS CORKeOT TO RBQABn IHB ' COGSITIOH ’ AS UeiKC, OT THE 
KATORB OF THE ' AFPREHBNSION OF TH® OBJECT BOT IT 
OAJraOT BE 50 (imoBR YOUR TIBW), AS THAT WOULD 
ISYOLVR THE ABASDOHIKG OF YOUR . DOOTRIHE ; 

BTBH SO, THOUGH THE CkJOtHTIOH WOULD OOMR 
TO SB OF THE NATUBB 0? ‘ ApFRB- 
HBHS105 THERE WOULD BE HO 
APPaBiiENDiHO c/ oiyec/tf.— 

(2018.2019) 


OOMMfiNTARY- 

otb<TTviro^o» could the (^gniUoh op«a« over lU 

tL--^°Tth.t - Cognition U devoid of Oto apprehe;.ion 
of itaelT •• t-^ would be ebaiuloned if the -aid non^Seronoa waro^tm^. 

» Cognition on 

ptceRndwmple . , ,i. •—.‘^rtwo’ BUodn for the 

The etnAvrpr to thi« le-' Even etc. etc, iew^ 

tho Rpptelisnaou oj Bhu. t»nt oi .-(SOlS-MlS) 

Why ehould not there l>e «uclr apprehension ?" 

4newer - 
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TBXT imtt). 

Fdb tfs otiikr PARrv, * PRoxwrry * cotFi.D not br thb uakts »or si*oh 
A rPIlBHEN»IOW,^AS rHBRB W VNDRR THE VIEW THAT CV^RNlTIOK 
HAS A fOUM. in THB SEAPS OF THB ' KRPLBCT'HD 

Imaoe ’,^(S020) 

OOaOlENTARY. 

V-on. »-I ,0 I,nkl. Win vi„^ tliAt i- f,«nn- 

OoKnWo^J^. a"«) ««'-■■ thn muml«nUr.„r„ „t 

oogiuhou ooni>i,M .n be,^ of Api«^u.,«it„i ”. 

rJ» mawor to this w fw fcOIows :— 


riiXT (2021). 

ly. ST ITS NATrsB, Onamnoji i.s wowrim,* ani. as snra r.K „avr 

NO ASPURit^stOK OP iTSTLT.-rmiK, THESE ^vom.n BE HO 
OONSCIOT.SNESS OP THE CoONITtOH ; WHICH WOt-ED 
MB.AH THAT THB SaMB TS THR TA^B W'TTH TlfB 
APPBBITCHSJOE of ITIfi OTJfER ALSO 
—( 2021 ) 

COMmEN'fATlY. 

sS“3=E— 

—w. 

Tltft ^Ml«^vor fo fUift Ir ftH foltotra 

TEXT (2022) 

The of lh..Ot^^ cauei, • CtooHmoH' rTsii.p • rr teeh 

rasss la HO PEECSPTIOM OP ™ COOHInOH, HOW CAN THEsr 
Bl? PEROflITrON op THJC OTHER ?_(2022) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ -t 

0-p .0biwioww, w. woHid h.a«oiTi,« 
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If &Iio Co{/nitian ifl luioogzused, whA6 other cognibJon ootild thoro be of 
the appr^»«naicn of iJtt obftct 1 None wh&tBoevor.—(2022) 

It might be hold tlial there would be epprehen^ion of It by Another 
Oogni^on. 

TIm ftn^wer to this is as follows 

TEXTS {2023-2024). 

IB TKB XrPBlSBBNSION OP TOR OBJBCT WRIU; ArPBBHRUrJBD HY ANOTftSU 
COOHITION,—THEV It WOtTTjO MBAN THAT AT TH8 TIKE TBaT THB 
OBJECT IS A?PItSHSKD£D> IT W NOT COGNISET) ; BECAUSE ITS OOONT* 
TION HAS HOT TST COME ABOUT r AND IP THAT IS SO, THEN WHEN 
AGAIN WOULD IT BECOME OOONIfilD ?—I? IT BE HELD THAT—“ IT 
WOULD BECOME OOOHISED WHEN ITS COGNITION BBOOMBK COGNISED 
—THBH IT WOULD MEAN THAT ITTB OBJECT WHICH TS NOT COGNISED 
AT THB TIME OP ITS OWN APPREHENSION, BECOMES COGNT6ED ON 
THE APPREHENSION OF SOMRTHING ELSE.—TRTS TNOESD WOULD BB 
AN EXTREMELY WISE ASSBRTION !^(2023'2924} 

COMMENTARY. 

acronnt of its cognition not having come about. 
—It cannot bo right tliat the thing whoso appeerancobaA cot become cngnJfted 
should be regarded or appnrerU. That is to say, even at the time that the 
Objoot ix npprchrtjulcd. tlioro ih n» cogniUon of it; licokiise the apprclteuKirkn 
coo^ixiing of tlio mnnifcHtatLon uf the Objoot Iiom not yot boon cognised; under 
thu oirvniiietnuuos> it bclioves yini to o>q)laiji at >vliat iiioo it wmikl becotno 
coguisod. 

If it be held tliat—* H ufouid become cognved, elc. Me. ' i.e. it would 
become cognised at the time of the appearAUce of the Cognition of its cognl* 
tlon,—this indeed wot) Id be a very clever assortionl How ran a tiling 
which is not cognised at tlie time of its owrv appreliensicn becerne cngittAed 
at the time of the cognition of something else ?—(2023>20t4) 

It might he granted that it does beeomo cognised,—only if there were 
nc infinite regress; as it le however, tho idea involv&s an unavoidahlo infinite 
regrees.—This is what is sliown in the following— 

TEXT (2025). 

I? TRl Said OOONTTION op the apprehension is not OOONIRED, THEN 
THB FBECBDING ONE RBMAmS DNCOONT8ED. IF OP THAT ALSO, 

YET ANOTHER COGNITION WERE POSTULATED, TORN 
THEBR WOULD BB AN INErNITB REGRESS,—(2026) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Ta ^ettands for tlie second cognition of the apprehen^cn of the 
Object. 
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‘ Precerfj'flf/ one tlie Apprel\oiiAlf>n of the Object. 

' i.ft. rwQftiitfi an somotlkbi^ nf wliu.U tlierc liiui 

been uo cwgnitioa.—(2026) 

Tlien Kgaiu, If it w held tliat Kie Apprtlwivuoa Ir Appreliemlod hv enof her 
CognitlMi,—tlw. in coniifictioii wit)i tliin Utter csognition alM>. there \n,uSd 
certAinfy epix-ar the I^ornembninco In flio form ‘ I Imve had the C'i>) 2 meloii 
of tlie Cognition *; so tbnt for Ova Cognition also there will Imvo to l>e poR. 
tnlftted Another appreheiuqon*a without previous apprehension fJiero 
«*n be no Rem«nhi-nn<jo { niider tjie eiicumstanoes, it Jim to )>e explniiied 
what that m wlilch, having iw*tJiiug eUe to do, gow on producing this atring 
of Oognitiona And Apprel^rrudone.—It caniiut bo the Oi^ tJwt brinfls about 
this firing- Buoause it fonns the objoct of tiv? jiiitjal (lognitjon itself.—Kor 
can «t be tlto Seiwo-organ and fifflit { as tlicMO could ho offoctm* only in 
the oMe of Visual l»0roeptioa.—Nor cvwt the said atrtiig of fsognitioui Ih^ 
regarded as wOtoui rawee. Aa» in tiiat ww©, tlxere would be tlwi |«««I)iirt\' 
of ila hoing there At nil times. 

It migixt be said eliut ‘it is tlio first C'ogoifcfon ii«elf ulilcli goes on 
jwodticing (Vvgnitjons, one after tlie ofhei> ”, 

Tl\e Answw to tlu» U m fofJowa ;_ 


TEXTS (2026-2028). 

[Jy IT WBRB AS STTatJBfiTinj, THBH THBRB WOITTJ) SB HO ROOM FOR THR 
COONmOK OV ANY OTHER OWEW, AND YfiT RVOK COOmTIOH IX 
ACTUALLY FOUND TO ATPRAB. AvD 19 TTTWtS IS COOPHTION OF 
ANOTH8R OBJECT, THB LAST 0? THE SSBIES OF COONITIONS COrTi.p 
NOT BB OOON3SED BY ANY OTHER OAOROTON ; SO THAT T/IAT WOULD 
REMAIN TTNCOONISBD ; AND I? THAT 18 NOT COQHI8ED, ALL THB REST 
OF THE SSBJES MUST REMAIN UNCOOWrsBD ; 80 THAT THB BNTIBR 
WORLD BBOOMB9 BLIND ajNOON8<nOIT«).«lT n^N, THE FIRST OOONI- 
TION SB REOARUBD A8 SELF-COONIHED, THBN TKS SAMB MAY STOFT.Y 
BS SAID OF TUB OTHERS AMO l-BROAHSR TRHY AR* ALL CftmtVfOR * 
OTHRRWIXB, THEY WOirLD HOT BB AT ALL.-LIKR THB 

Jar and .si»ch TniNoft.^202ft-2fi2«) 


COMMENT ATI V. 

In the way ™gg«it*d, thmi is no pnssibility of ths snlering of any oU.w 
Ob,s« (mlo tho fold of Oonsoio„sne«). Booao.o, oach snooooding OoLition 
wo„ld to tto Ob)«ot of tto preooding OoRnition, and woiil.l bo ttoro iroloso 
pnoximitv M M oaoso; and so long as ii |u«i a„oi, n., intimatolv oonnor.te,i 
Ohjocuvo, why Sbendd tho Oognition take up any othor l«a inti.nat*' Objsctivo f 
^ fact, ovon tlua.gh s„oh an caornal Objoct were pre«mt, it couldnot-airaply 

Oognifoo. If. ovau thougl, externa!, tto Objoct oonid provont tto Oognition 
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of Uto Coital luu, tiu*n ao <mu> voaJd any Ci>guitl(ni at all. 

J{in'.ai4xo llu*fo Jk ao (lojiil «f Unto u'lii*u un ictltYiml Objnct is uot praHent. 
— K«>iut*failn*«iKx* nUo \vom)<1 liutiMoa 1 * 0010(1 oul ; lits.*n(wn tlicw w«mkl be uo 
A|i|»‘<i]uui>ion (luiti*oMl<l bri;ig aijuat llonieMi))nuu*i).'>l^\vtlK'r, lor thts appear* 
iiucco! lliO(*om‘<»|*li<)iiH o! * Vm-t.' auU litv rwi, wiiiob apj^ta* wluvi llu' Objtx*! 
(*uiw’»rmsl In not —tliaro would l>o no ; su that llic Horios of 

ooituopUoaH would uunlituio Uiore as lockg as tbn world laxtH ■, aucl uu one 
would lutvo any anxiety for anything at all. 

OranUog the prebenoe of other objeote,—even thougli it ie not poedbloi 
•^ven ao» it behovee you to explain by what the other (aecond) CogmdoQ 
ta cognieed. 

It might bo said tliat^”that same sucoodding Oogoitioo, while appro* 
ItaudiDg aaotho r Objoot, would apprehend both, tbio Object as well as the 
liTdcoding Cognition ”. 

iliit tliis GiuuitH 1)0 Bututiiau, wIhmi tkft^w tlw l^gnlUou «if bound, 

tliuro follows tibu Uugnitiou of Coh>ur,—tlie Cognition of bound ^vould (Iguroiu 
tin) lator Cognition of Colour, and heuuo tltere sliould be Cognition of Sound 
also wbicli would be figiuing In its own Cognidon.—Even for one wlio togarda 
Oognltion as formlees. unleee thei*e is apprehension of Soxmd, there cAn be 
no apprehoiMion of what apprehends the Sound: e g. unless there is apiire* 
hension of tlio eticib, tJiere can be no apprehension of the Holder of the Stick. 
Thus Soiuid also would Hgiiro in the Visual Cognition of Ooloui*. Similarly 
on the said principle, in the Oognitiou of (Agitation also in regard to such 
objecte om the letter ' A' and the like, —thnro wonUl always be two verbal 
expressions one after the other. For inatanoe. when after the Cogitation 
over the letter ^ I one Cogitatee over the letter ' A—U;en, the Cogitation 
of the letter ' A ’ should apprehend ti\e apprehendsr of the letter ' I ’ also; 
consequently the verbal expression relating to the letter ^ 1' as Uguriug in 
Itfi own Coguiuon, should appear in the CognitioR of the letter ' A 

Further, under this view, ever^dhiug would appear in CoMoiotisceas 
twice over; because it must ao appear at the time of its own Cognition 
also. But as a matter of fact, there is uo Mxeh double appeartuu:e of Objects. 

For these reasons, it is nut right to say that the succeeding Cognition 
apprehends both (the preceding Cognitioa e^d also tlte Object). 

It might be urged-^'^The one Oognitiou might rensain unappre* 
bended and unremembered; where would be tlis harm f ” 

Xbe answer to this is—* // sAcre is Cognilion of anotKsr Ot^sd, sic. elc.' 
-^elf•Cognition being not accepted by the other party, the last Cogniboa 
cannot be regarded as * eslf-cegnised ’; nor con it be cognised by anything 
else: ae in that ease there would be an indoite regress. Thus the final Cog¬ 
nition being uncognised, the C^nition preceding it must remain uncognised, 
as it would apprehend eoroethirg that is not perceptible i and so on a&d on 
bockwEtfds, the Object also will remain uncognised: ho that no Object would 
over be cognised at alt; which means that the entire world becemes blind. 

If, in order to avoid tike said diffic^dty. it bo admitted that the final 
Cognition uf the series is cognised by itself,—then the enui'e lot of Cognitions 
might be self cognised ; as all are equally ' Cognition 
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ThU fvrKiunonft mny be forniulAlcd oh iollovniEvery Cognition, for 
iU own Cognition, doe« not dej>end upon die operAtion of »nyUimg oJko,— 
hcGH\tf» it is like t)>d Hua\ Oognitiou of the aeries,—Uie OogniUon 

under dispute in & Cognition i liance tiiie i» a Buaiton l>AMed upon tlie uatiiro 
of tilings. 

If it were not so, then wikdt in itaoif not cognii^ed would ho nucousejous. 
like the Jut and other thuigK ; nnd Itonce it would Iwo tho ebnrtvcter of 
* Cognition'. Thut in an argumentaniuiUinga oonoIuHiou to tike coatrury,— 
<2026-2028) 

Zt has been argued fiboN’e—kukder Taxi 2015, tliat~“ Even though it be 
fllnmioative, the Uluininativonoee would be restricted ".—The answer to this 
is Qi follows:— 

TEXT (2039), 

ThK EYK is RBSARbEI) AS 'ILLUMINATIVE’ OF COLOUR, NICUAUHV IT 

BRINUS ABOUT TUB COtiVlTlUN OF COLOUR,—NOT BECAUSE IT 

IB ITS Apprehension ; what similarity then can 
T ss Bye havb to ClooifTTiON ?—<2029) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, tl\e Bye U Kpoken of aa ’illuminative' of C'oUiur, 
2>ecauHO it brings alkout tho Cognition of Coloiir:—As regr^rda Ckigiiition, it 
does not do anytliii^ to tlie Colour: as what it does brlug about is entirely 
Coiourless (fonnlus); and wlkot does not do anything to a certain Object 
cannot bo regarded a» ‘ illununatiN’e' of it; otherwise tboro would bo incon* 
gruiticti. 

‘ Tot Tixurofon*. 

‘ * —SuniJrtTity.—(202U) 

TJio following latAr ikroeeed to address certain iirgiuneute to the pJiiio* 
Boplier who bolds Oognitiuu to bo /ormiser,—for the purpose of proving tliat 
there is Qon-diiference between tho Bfue and other forms and the CognitJoa 
of these forms ^— 

TEXTS (2030-2081). 

When there i.s Ccnjnition of a OEBTAtN thing, and also that wctng 

OP WEIGH THAT ALONE IB THE Cw:HlTION,—THIS THIKO IS nol'diffemU 

PROK THAT COCINITION ; OH THIS DOBS NOT DIFFER FROM THAT. 

For example, tub of fAe Blfio, or thb Second 

Moon ;—and this is the Cognition op Blw, because 
IT APPREHENDS THE BLUE lOBH,—(2030-2031) 

COMMKNTARY. 

Wlien tlkare is Cognition of a cserUwn thing,—and also tbo tiling of which 
that alone—iiona other—is the Cognition,—then the latter is absolutely 
not^ijffvont from the foimer. 
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Or, the ' DOH'difTerence' inej' be btnt^d eonvereely—^tbe foimor b non* 
diflereat <rom the letter. 

Wbet is ineent is ae follows :'^When a oerteln Object hae no Cognitiou 
other tliaa a certain Cognition, that Object in noQ>different from t))at 
Cognitiou e.g. the Cognition of tlie Blue from ibteli,—or the Second Moou, 
which figiiree in the OognittoQ of the tcaii v/itli defective oye-sight.—The 
CognldoD in queeiticn is the Cognition of the CoffnU4<m of Ote Bluo ; tbie 
reiterates the presence of the Probans; the' Subject ‘ or' Minor Term' coni^te 
of the Bluo Forpi and ite Coguition ; and the ‘ uon-differcnco ’ of these two 
ie the Probandum. The isaid ' constancy of theii being found together ’ 
is the Frobann. This ie the meeoing of the Probons that appeam in the text 
of the Gireat I'eticber which aay^-' Tliero must be noa-difforence betwoau the 
Blue and its Cognition, because iAey are aittxiye found togeiker ’. 

BhadarUa-Shvhhagupta howover lian argiMd as follows This Probane 
ia ‘ coutradictoty ’; becauM* iu common parlauco, tlie term * together ’ is 
uever used except with another tliiug ; hence the Benson tliat ‘ they 
are coguised together ' is contradt'etor^ 

This is not r^t; that Probans U * contradictory ’ which resides otdg 
whore t he Probaodiun is kuown to be absent; the Frobaus in question does 
not reside only where tho Probandam is known to be absent; as it re^des also 
where tlie Probandum is known to be prwtent. For instance, among people, 
there is tJio idea that thu * two moons' (►teen by tlv3 man with delectiye 
vjH(on) are porcelvod togetker; sad ^‘ot tliereis no resl difference beta'sen them; 
and people are found to use the term ' together' in miicIi aenerUous as * two 
moons are seen together ’. Similarly in the case in queetion, tlie term ' to- 
getlisr ’ has beeu used on ilw basis of a difference twsumod on the basis of thu 
idoa tliat the form (Bluo) 'oxu-rnul’ is thi* ‘ suooiul tlu^ ‘ otlwr 

_though it is KH%Uy uou-differwit fr<3m tiuk CoguiUon. Iu h«?t, jvil vorbul 

usage is not iu iccact twiouixbuieo witli tho real sUdo of tilings ; wlioroby tho 
mere use of tho term ‘togotlier' would luaku tho Inforontial Lidioative, 
which is really concomitant with a oerUun thing, something different. 

Tho same BAadanta-STiudhagupUt says again;—“ If the term * together' 
msaos one, then the Reason is ' inadmissible ’; because the Blue and ether 
sre not apprehended as one, in such shows as those of dancers, wrestlerSi 
eto.^Nor are the Blue and the Oognition of Blue botl* apprehended by one 
(person); beoause even when the Bhte is apprehended, the Cognitions of the 
same Blue, appeorinp in other ’ scries' or 'chains’, aru not appreJicnded. 
When again, the existence of all living beings and all * Cognitiunmoaients' 
are apprehended by the Omniscient Being,—how cau it be admitted that 
there is apprehension by one only ?—Then again, it is only when the appre- 
hensiuD of ' othera' is negatived, that there can be eertainly regarding the 
apprehension <if one j—but the negation of the apprehenaden of others ie not 
possible; becaun© of what is divers© in nature, botli affirmation and denial 
couiiot be posaiblo.^U tho tenn ‘ togatlior ’ is mewit to convoy the idea of 
being present at the same tlien the Reason bacouies ' Inconclusive', in 
view of the Cognition cognised by the buddlia, and also of the Uiiid and 
Mind-effects. For instance, the Ooguitiou in other ' chains' which are 
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coguirt^l by tlin Blosod Lord liadilhu.—ibAi Co^ilicn uud BiiddJui'^ C'ogiii* 
Uon of tiuil Coition mo foiuwl to rtiii)mw togotlu-r,—i.f>. fvt tlw» sumo tiine. 
•^iu2 Uioy ar«» d f^ert/U. Hui iiUu-Iy iu tlw w«0 of Mliid «id Mwit ul Eltec te, 
o\*^ii though liiey uro * logt'Uu'r yot liu'y *wo JwL om- »huI tlio 

twno. TIui« (lu^ HofMuu jh * Inroiii*lu«d\'«<' '*• 

All tliiK iM iu*l/ riglU. VVliiit i« hiouiit jx. no\, *iippivltoiwou bff one'. 
uor • ni>i(rdJk.twii)u 0 / o»6' wltfit ui nivuiit w ttuil lliore ut A -liikglo—no6 
xc^NtfatC'-t^pprehdUiiioii of tlio Cognitiou Aixd the OugolACd; tliAt tlio 
AppreheuM^Q of the Cognised is Cho b»me ah ibn opprohemuon of tlto Cognitiou, 
Aod tile Apiireheosion of the Oognition is the same aa tlie approlionslon of the 
Ooj^ed. In the case of nwh ehowe aa tlioae of the Deuoer, the Wrestler 
And the like, there is no Cogmtion of the Cognition which does not appreltend 
the Cognieed ideo;—nor is there any Cognition of the Cognised which doee not 
apprehend tlie Cogiiition also. How tlien can the RaMou he regarded aa 
* iiuuhnuMblo' ?^ls*or enn tin* be regarded ex * uf donirtful Hdniiasi* 

bility ‘ ; liciaviixo (lie Nolf*<xigiutcoij of thu Cognition in (lie CV»giutiuu uf tiu< 
Objcutnlw ; hx Juu* been luUniiteil hIho by oiir (>pi>oiwiit, Uio n|>lu»lck'r of tiiu 
Reality uf tlie JfKtomnl W’orld«'-''nilB oleu servos to refute Uie * inndjiiiwdbj' 
lity’ urged ou tho of the altamativee—wlietlier wliet is moaiit is 

‘ the apprehension of one otc. etc.—Then ngaht, it in not a fact that tlie 
' Ougiiitimi-momentx ’ figuring In anotlier *clsun’ aru voguisod by tlio 
Butldlia. Becniuie tliu Hlototed laml, wlui m free from nil obsciiriug 
is entirely free fioiii dofeots oh (Jiuho of the ' ap^troliejuler ’ aud tiui upjirt'* 
hendedTI uh has boon tlniK douiured—^ For Him, tben^ is no Ajjyrdicnfied, 
nor Approheneion, nor Appretteneiiilili/ by other Cognitiuue; it ik pure 
Void \~-As regards tlie deolaratiun of * being luitrammeiled' (inade in regard 
to Buddha's Cognition),—that is only in view of His beii^ tbs Lord uf all 
thiu^; AH bae been doclered in the fullovt’Ing wards—Ho is Iiold to bo 
omnirewnf, beoause His knowledge serves tlie purpose of ail and is fully 
equipped with the Faculties rosulting freon previous meditations,—as is 
going to be described later onHence tlie l^eAHou cannot be regarded os 
' iuAdmuaiblo 

Saye tlie Opponent J.cfuirya DharmaiXrii, In setting forth the 
Pureo^vils^ (the Oppenent'e view), eays—' At first, there is appearance of 
the Object ah the cause of Cognition and hence this is what is apprelionded 
first, and the approhension of the Cognition comes later'; and here be hsji 
shown that wbat tbe term ' together ’ joeans is uot sameness ; 

it is only when eimuUaneiij; Je meant, that tbe assertion of the Opponent 
showing (hat the two appear at difierenC points of time can be relevant 

There is no force in this argument. Because difference in hms is includod 
xiuder reof nia<ma2 difference; hence tho aeeertiou of the difierence in time as 
indicating actual difference is quite relevant i because the ' lese wido' term 
ehould not be inconcomitant with the ' wider' term. 

Nor again con the Koason be regurded 08 ' Incunolusivo iu view of tHe 
Cogiutiou coguiaed by tlie JdudMms; because in diet coho there is no liinita* 
tion of tbe Cognitioa being one; because one by one ail the Biiddhtut cogniKO 
the Ooguidou. For this same reason, in their case aleo, there is 
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GonNderRtion regarUutg the wrongnesH of CogTiiUoiM becouBO each Cognition 
IB cognised by it£ 0 lf. 

Or, there may be Cognition of the Cognition of othew by the Buddfia \ 
oven HO. the Baeeonie not ‘ Inconclusive ’; bcceuee tliore is elweyn di^erentia* 
tion. iCven when thcro in diversity in the epprehen.^oa of t\»o things, there in 
always diflerentietion ; in tho case of Oogniticns however, when appearing 
in the same ' Chain \ there is no diversity in their specific Individualities. 
Hence whet ie meant ie that there is apprehension of the Co gni tion onfy 
when there is apprehension of the Object. The apprelieneion of tho 
Cognition of the Blessed Lord however ie not alwaj*s the same as the appre* 
henaiou of the Cognitions occurring in other 'Chains',—there ie another 
Cognition also ; bocaune the separateness (difference) of TTia own Cognition 
is also dintinctly apprelionded. For this same leason, the Beeson dees 
not become wrong. In view of Colour i>«»l Light; because Light is porc^ved 
also alone by Itself; and Colour also is perceived hy certain animals (e.g. 
Cate), even when there is no Light.^Thus then, the Reason, not being pre¬ 
sent where the Probondum is known to be absent, cannot be regarded as 
* Incouclusivo —(2030*2031) 


'X'he following rnight be urged:—"Even tiiough the presoaoe of your 
Vrobaas where the Probandiim is known to be absent is not known with 
certainty,^yet it is suspected all the same; and even so tho Frobans becomes 
' Inconclusive' j as Its exclusion from t);e contrary of the Probandum is 
doubtful. Idecauoe. inaemucli as the relation of ' Subject ’ and ' Object ’ 
(between the Cognition and the Oogniaed) is definite, the faot of their ' being 
apprehended together' (Concomitance) is epen to an explanation other 
Ihan their non-differttia; becar;se the Cognition is always of the nature 
of tho nppmhentUr, as it Iiae the character of apprehending things ; and the 
ObjMt Is always Che ajipreJiendsd i and the faot of these two being always 
together U due to tlieir beii^ dependent upon tlte Home set of oircumstanoes.— 
In the case of the Eye and other 8ense*organs. it is found that, even though 
they are equally produced together,—they cannot be the copntesd o^tci i 
simply because tliey do not have that character. Becauee. as a matter of fact, 
what tlie causal circumstances bring about is the Cognition only in tbs form 
of the approheusion of the Blue and other of^ec^s,—not in that of the appro* 
hension of such objectH as the Eye, etc.; the. Bhu, etc. also are produced in 
the form in which they are apprehended by that Cognition; not so the Bye. 
otc.—All this has been declared aa follows t—' There is no appreAendsr 
other than Cognition, nor without the visible and other objects ; it is on this 
ground that the fact of Che Blue Object and its Cognition teinp apprehended 
(ope^Kr rests, not u]>on their non-difference }•—the antecedent circumstances 
would bring about the Cognition of the ebjM-nument, in the same way as 
Light does that of Colour; and in this way tliey would be apprehended 
together 

Xhe anstifsr to this is as follows• 

]5 
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TEXT (2032). 

Tee ‘maturs op Cogmition ' rot briwo tire ' ratues o? tub other 
THIRO ’ [ACCOBDIHQ TO THE OTOER PARTY)HOW COULD 
thbbk b8 apprbhrrhior op the Blue form, whbn 

THBBB IS APPEKHPRSlOW OP THE Co?n<Wtfft of fht. 

IS RO R0R*DIPPEU&RCE 
B&fWERR THESE TWO ?—(2032) 

COMMENT Aliy. 

Wbon OM tJutig di^rs from Enother, there csu be ug curUuuty of tlu^ir 
boiog Appnheiided together, etscept througli a eoiiet&»C relationship; us 
otherwise, there would be incongruities. In the cese in question, there is 
no RelAtiorudiip in the ecgultaon of the diSeront thing. For iustenee, if 
there were such Raletionship, it could either coiwust (a) in hiinff of 
0*6 same norufe or (6) in one being tha pnduci of (Ae o(ker s-^d) tu the cthse 
in question the Opposite perty does not Admit, the eemeneM of the two fectors 
concerned; aud in feet, that is escACtly what it going to be provod hero 
(&) nor could the fact of beiog epprehftnded together be due to oiie beiug 
the product of the other; beeauso there be no relatiooKhip of Cauxo 
and EiToct between things that come into existence at the sfune time : and 
aiito because in that case, there should be apprehension of the Kye and tin* 
other organs ^so (which are the cauee of Cd^^iorv). 

Kor can their relation of ‘Object and Subject' bo batted upon niero 
Kimultaneity d<ie to the antecedent circumstancee. Because, in that coso, ilia 
relationship of ‘ Objoct and Subject ‘ would have to be admitted ae subaietir^ 
Mind aud li^ntel Elffects on the one hand and the Bye other 

SonHe-orgauB on the other.—It cannot be said in answer to this that—'* what 
the Antecedent diourostances bring about is the relatiortship of oC^ect and 
aubfeel in regulated form, and hence Chare could be no inoongruities 
because, in reality, it is this same ‘relation of objoct and subject’ tliat 
forms the subject of the preeent discuasion. and as such cannot be admitted 
as established. In fact, it is only when the constant fefoilonsftfp has becomo 
established* that the 'relation of subjeot and object’ could be there; and 
it is this same constant relationship as the basis of the Retaiion of 
and objod. Chat is being considered now. 

Apart from somensss and hevng produced, there oan be no otlier constant 
relatioQSiup, on which ths Bdaxion of object ond auJijeet could be based. And 
we have just arrived at the conclusioii that (in tJie case in queetion) no such 
rtlatien of eubjeci and object be based upon the said sarnsnsss and bemg 
produced. Consequently, ap<wt from these there can be no ‘ joint appre* 
hension *. Why then should the Beason be regarded as having its arclu* 
eionfrwn Ae contrttry of »iU Probandum doubtful 1—(2033) 

A second argument is now put forward in proof of Che fact of the form 
belonging to Cognition >- 
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TEXT {2033). 

All Tics Cookitiok dobs hot EHviaAOB othbr things ; there is 

COGNITIOH OP TEE Bhu LliCB IJU CoONITIOK OF THE 
COOHITTOK ITSELF.—(2053) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whatever w Oognitiwi dod» not envi^^ge Miythmg othor than the 
Ugmuon ita«if,-.the Cognition of the Blue and other fwmg i* 
h«ioe them .a apprehension of something embmoed by ita eontrery; iu^iauol. 
« the OogniUon’ is embraced within the oharaoter of nci twiMoino aw 
^ tw, which ic contrary M ihe ctooarr of crnKMiriny »m. ahor «W._ 
(#0v3) 

The following proceed to eatabUsh the l^remias jnet set forth 


TEXTS (3034-2035). 

Primarily, trs CoosinoN doss hot apfrbhewd am object At ALL, 
AS IT assra wiimn its own self; ai^ because there is 

AB8BN0E OP THE IMTHrat OF THE OBJECTIVE FORM ; HOB OAH IT 
BE SAID TO DO SO SECOMDARlLY {BIOtRATrVELY).—THIS 
RbaSONINO is addressed TO TR08E WHO REGARD 
COQNITIOH AS IMFBIHTED WITH THE FORMS OF 
THINGS, ITSELF BSItfO UftB PURE ROCZ- 

CRYSTAL,—(2034*2035) 

OOMMENTAa.Y. 

In reality, all things are inactive; hence there can be so apprebenaioo of 
one tiling by another^hat happens ie only that Oogmtioa, being of the 
nature of Light, appears in a certain form, and is said to ^ the ' apprahender * 
of itself. PTmarUi/,^-iD. the direct primary sense,—the Cognition cannot 
be tho apprehender of the Object; because all things rest within their own 
self ; ajid the ' self' of one thing cannot be the ' self' of another. 

The following might be urged“ Primarily the Cognition of the Object 
iA not held to be of the same tflnH as the self-cognition of the Oognition ; 
the apprehensiitliiy of the Object oonsiste only in its produciiig a Oognition 
bearing the Imprint of that Object. Thus, if it is * apprehensibility * in tAs 
primary sense that is adduced as the Reason (in the above Buddhistic argu* 
mente}, then it is ' inadmissiblo ’. If on the other baud the ' apprehensibility ’ 
meant is b uao d upon the similarity of tho idea being regarded as ‘ appre* 
hension ’ in some sort of a way,—w-tben such a Reason cannot prove what is 
wanted. Bscauss the shnllarity of the words ‘ gc ' and ' patMya ’ oannot 
prove the presence of Uorns m the ffavoya~ —If both kinds of Beasoo pot 
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im 

forward ar« with lefereoce to the Blut other forma that figure m 
the Cojpitioi;,—And in favour of the idea of the form belonging to tlie 
Cogni^on,—then, the whole ftrg\unentia saperfiiK^as-^proving whAt is Already 
admitted. This has been thus described—' Under t]>e view of tbo fonn 
belongiug to Cognitions V'hat is cognised In the imprint of that form; and if 
what is meent to be proved ia the non*djfTerence of this with the Cognition, 
then the Beeaon would be open to the charge of {xroving what ia already 
admitted V' 

It is in anticipation of—^uid in anawer to-^U this objection enuumting 
from BhadanJa-Shiibha^pla, that the Author has added the words—' Tfter4 
it abtenct o/ ttu imprinf, ste. etc.’—In the compound ' arihAiarfjpariiga', 
* onhdMm ‘ ^ualiftee * upordysthe meening being—* the Imprint of (in 
tiio shape of) the form of the object 

’ 2<iam ’—both the aforesaid arguments in question have l>een put 
forwsod against the pereou who regiuda Cognition as fomlees. Hence they 
are not * futile ’—proving what is already admitted. 

Nor can there be an apprehension of something else (ether than the 
Cognition) in the secondary {{igurAtive) sense either; as there is no basis for 
such figurativ^e expresaioa—(2034-2035) 


it has tiius been proved tJiAt there can be no apprehension of Objects by 
a Cognition that does not beer any imprint (objective). The other view— 
that there can be none even by the Cognition that does bear such an imprint, 
—is now taken up and expounded :— 


TEXT (2036). 

(Says thjs other tawyJ—The OoQwnoN sndowbd wrra sudiLAaiiY 

or POW4 MAY BE THE APPEEHENOIB OF THE EXTEAWAL OBJECT 
‘I'hat also beeko imyossiklb, it oanvot have the position 
OP THE Apfbbhendek.—(2036) 


COMMENTARY. 

There can be no real form in the Cognitien. on the basis of which tite 
exact nature of things could be determined and a Cognition with an unreal 
form could not apprehend the Object; as such form is present in wrong 
Cognition also.—(2036) 


Quetiion .*—** Why should Cognitions inlA/omv be unreal t'' 
Arwteer.*— 



EXTERNA£i WOBLB. 


m 


TEXTS (2037-2038), 

As THE form WOULD BE SOT-DIFFBRENT PROM THE COGSITION, THEBE 
COULD NOT BE A KULTIPUCITY (VABISrY) OP FORMSCONSEQUENTLY, 
ON TEE BASTS OP THAT THESE OAN BE NO APPBEHBKSION.— 

Oa, THE CooHirroK, ssmo not*dippbbent from the 

POEMS, SROULT) BE MANY (MUI^PLE). If NOT, THEN 
ITOtY Can THEBE TWO BE REOABUEP AH ONE 
AND THE SAME 1^(2037*2033) 


COMMENTARY. 


When one sam a bedepreAd of vAriegaCed colour, there should net b« 
a multiplicity of forms (ooloun),—because, like the form of the Cognition 
itself, they ore ell ixot-different from the Oogoition, which is one only.-^ 
Similarly, as the Cognition is not-different from the forms, it should be more 
than oue. 

There are some people who argue thus " In tlie case of the Bedspread 
of variegated colours, what happens is that there do appear aimultarxeously 
several homogeneous Cognitioos, ae many in number as there are forms 
(eelmus); as there ia in the case of the Cognition of several diverse sounds. 
Hence the Rsduaio ad Abturdim that has been urged, is futile ”. 

For these people, just as, in the case of the Bedspread of variegated 
Colour, there are several forrrts that are cognised,—so in the case of the white 
sheet also which has only ons form (colour), oa there are several forms in 
the shape of the nearer, remoter and middle parts of the sheet,—the Cogni¬ 
tion would have to be multiple. 

It m^ht be said—" Yes; that is certainly our view 

Well, than, it behove^ yon to explain which is the Cognition that is 

ona 

" It is the CogmtioQ that apprehends the Atom which has no parte/’ 

This is contrary to all experience. In no Oognition is the impartite 
atomio form ever found to appear. 

In the case of incorporeal things, there can be no priority or posteriority 
due to space,—for the justification of which there would be some ground for 
assuming a multiplicity of Cognitions. The idea of eirteosion in space being 
false, how oeo tbe forms be reel ? And yet there is no Cognition of the 
Cognition of Ulue, tie. apart from the appearance of the Bhtt, etc. that have 
oxtension in space. Hence the of a multiplicity of Cognitions is 

entirely futile.—(2037*2033) 


Another defect in the Opponent’s view is pointed out in the following— 
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TEXT (2039). 

Tj» the CoOSmOB WSRB fiSTIBEtV UI£8 THE OBJECT*—TEBN IT WOULD 
RAVE THE CHABAOTBB OF NVH-CogniUcn (lOHOBABOB), ETC. 

Xf THEBE IS OBLY FABTIAL UKBBES8, THEN SVBEY 
GOOHITIOK SHOULD AFFBEBEBD EVERY 

Object,—(2039) 

COMMENTAJRY. 

' 0 ?iaracl€r qf Non-coition' — Le. beicg of ths nMive of tho uucoQScioux. 
‘ Suxitm ’—is moAnt to inoludo notation ^ neffoitcn o/ haired 

And AO fort^.—^2039) 

The following Te^ proceods to deal with the third altemAtave view 
(suggestod in Tcaa 1Q99)—that “ Cognition envisAgeA something aIm " 


TEXT (2040). 

How CAB THE COOBITIOB BBVTSAOlKa (EaVIBO TH£ FORM OF) CBS OBJECT 
AFPRBHEHD AFOTESR OBJECT ? If IT DIB SO, EVEBYTREKr. 
WOULD BE AFFBEHEBDID BY EVSEY COOBITTOB ; 

ABD TRSKS WOULD BE BO BASIS FOR 
BSFTBIOTIOK.—(2040) 

OOMMENTABY. 

It might be itfged tha^" when a Cognition is produced by a certain 
Object, it apprehende onl^ that Object, and thus every Object could not be 
apprehended by every Oognitlon 

The anewer to this is—* There wouid &e no /or restritiion'; that is. 

even the Bye, etc. would become ' appre h e n ded ’.—(2040) 

The following Tezi presents BhadcmiaShuiha^i^tta'e answer to the 
above— 


TEXT (2041), 

" Just as todb Coobitiok, wiqcs zs formless in reaUt ^, affbzhend.s 

FORMS WHICH ABE BON-OBJBOITVB,—IB THE SAME WAT WOULD 

IT afprbbbbu all THIBOS.*'—(2041) 

COMMENTARY, 

BAadanJa Shubhoffupta has argued ae follows“ Accordu^ to you. 
Idealists, Cognition is really forxnlese,—^ is dear from such assertions as 
* Cognition is held to be non-elemental, like the pivnty of Gold and JbdeAa ‘; 


‘EXTBBNaL WOiaD.' 


m 


y^t it $.pprebendfl fonVfi 5 i& tlw» mftrtner it would appreboiwi 6b6 
OJcterfuvI thing also ".^2041) 


Tho ftiwwer to thia ie os follows r— 


TEXTS (2042-2044). 

As A MATTES OF FACT, THE FORbt OF THE MWD A»& MeHTAL EfPEOTS 19 
not-corntnon (spEcmo): hhkce these oak be ho afpbehbksioh 

OF OTHEB POSMS W THE REAL (PSTBASY) SEKSB OF THE TEEM ; 
TREBBFOBB THE NAME ‘ APPREHENSION ’ OOTTU) BE APPUCASLB TO 
THE APPSEHEN8ION OP OBJECTS OHIY IN THE SBOOHOABY (PIGTIRA* 
TTVB) SENSE, ON THE BASIS OP aOCS CONDITIOHS AS ‘ BBINO DBPBN- 
DENT trPOH THE SAME OATTSAL OmCOTtaTANCXE‘ TAB BBLATION 

OF Cause and Effect’ and so forth. An bhtitt HOWHPPa 

WHICH HAS NO FORM, CANNOT B» ‘DEPENDENT UPON THE SAW® 
FORM NOR OOUl© THE OTHER CONDITION BE PI7LTIU.ED. HeNCE 
OF SUCH AH RNTTiy, THERE CAN BE HO ‘ APPREHENSION SVEN IN 
TKR FICtrBATTVE 8ESSF-”—(2042-2044) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

Aa a matwt of fact, of what is there can be no ‘ Appre. 

henaion ’ in the primary aenae of thia term. Beoauae of the Mind and RCent^ 

KffeeW,_the only fonn or nature that figures in ‘ Happiitesa, eto.* and wbieh 

ia apoken of ea ‘ X ia apeeific—not-oemmon—and is of the nature of Light; 
and it ia thia figuring that eonaUtutee their ‘ apprehension’ in the primary 
aenae. Heitce of ‘non-objective’ things other than Cogninon,—which 
ore not of the nature of there can be no auoh ‘ apprehension 

in the primary aonaej aimply because they are nen-oJ^MHve.—Nor can 
the same be there in the stocmdary aensa; beoauae there is no baria for 

Kuchaecondaryaignification. Because the only posable groonda for aecoi^^ 

aignifioation are—dependence upon lU same caudal etrcumetoncw, the rtiaUon 
of CauH and JSffUl and eimUantg of /orm.—this last being indicated by the 

tena‘and 80 forth’in the text. And none of these ia possible in the caea 

of what is nan-ebfecU^ There can be no other ground for the figurative use 
of the name ‘ Apprehension ’-—What happeos therefore, in auoh casee, la only 
that through Nesotenoe (lUuaon) a Wrong Cagniiian oomee about indicating 
a non-objeotive form, which really doea not form the objective (of the Cog¬ 
nition at all).— 


Tie opponent says—“ ’That aame false oogniUoa would be the baws of 
the figurative nee of the name to tha Apprehension of the unreal form 
The answer to that i* m followa 
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TEXTS (2045.2046). 

Oft, IT MAY RE THAT THE COOITmON IS SPOBSI^ OP AH ‘ APPREHEKDiKO 

THR non-ohjecthe fork —terouor mistake, beoaitss ik 

RBAllTT rr DOBS NOT APPREHEND IT AT ALL, POE IHK 
REASON THAI IT HAS NO OBJECT. Ip YOU 
AI^O SPEAK THROUGH ILLUSION OP THE COGNI¬ 
TION APPEEHENOrafi SUCH A THING,—THEN 
IT BSCOIiIBS CLEARLY NON-OBJKCTlVB. 

—(2043-2046) 

OOMJTENTARy- 

2*f« i,p. tbo CoEoition that jg spoken of as envieaging tlie rum-objtdivc 

form. 

In reality, there is no non-o^ecttM form at all ^>110)1 could ba apjn’e* 
liendod; bec&\u« if it vm admitted to bo apprehensiblo in tlie pojdtive 
form, then it would have to be ro^irded as o^’e^iva—{204$.S046) 

Tbs aanis writer {Bliodnnia^iihubJiaffitpta) says a^n“ With reference 
to the Budclha^p Cognition also, tJio same queettons arise—Is it wtA form 
or f<mnl4$8 t Is it produced at tlis same Urns or at diffisent times ? Thai 
is to soy, juat as tlis point is discussed that Che Cognition wiiA form cannot 
apprehend the Object,—why is not a similar point raised in regard to thi* 
apprehension of the Object of tbe Blessed Lord's Cognition ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2(M7)- 

Whether ivith form OR formUss, it does hot apprehend anything 

ELSE i HENCE IK REGARD TO THE 'BuDDHA'S COGNmOH. THE 
QURSTIONS DO NOT AR1SR.^2()47) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Cognition of the Blneed Lord is not regarded as the apprebendsr of 
the Object; heneo the <iusB«on is not raised in regard to that. As a matter 
of fact, in His cose, all obscuration having disappeared,—that there should 
be no question regsttding tbo Apprehmdsr and Apprehended, is exactly what 
IS right—(2047) 

Says the Opponent“ Even though the EYtemal Object does not oast, 
which could be apprehended,—yet another Cognition is there, ia another 
‘ Chain ’; why cannot tlxis be approhoaded by the Cognition of the Blessed 
Lord t” 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (2048). 

Ip Hb BAT) TK£ GOGVITION 07 THfi LOVB AVD EaTB, STC. IK OTX5B 

7BBS0KS,—THIS CCDU) ABIRE OKIT FROM SIMILARITY TO 5IT0H 
LOVB, BTO. ; AKD THIS WOULD IMPLY THE PBESSKCB OP 
‘ OISOURATIOK URDim THE VI2W OP THE 
' Appbeheksionist ’.—<2048) 

COaiMENTARy. 

If there is epprehennioo of the Love. etc. occumng in other * OJiaion 
that could be due only to nimiluity, not otherwiee ; as if it were otherwiae, 
there would be incongruities.—As regards tbU Similarity (betwaou the Lord's 
Cognition aod the Love, etc. in another person), if it is eiimlaxity on all 
pomte, then the Lord’s Cognition should be tainted mthtbo same Love, ete.i~ 
and in that ease, the AfSictions and Obscurations would not have ceaa<^ in 
Him; and tliere could be possibility of Obscuration. 

' Aupaiafnbhika^ar9?wii ’—under the view—opinion—of those who 
proceed on the basis of Oognitioos alons,—l.e. the Appreheesionists. the 
Idealiste.^Or it may be interpreted as ’ under the Apprehensionist or 
Idealistic, view of the Lord 

If, on the other hand, tiie said simHariii/ is only panud,^ven so. as the 
two forms would not have ceased, the obscuratien of the apprehended, object 
would be there : as it would be tainted with the form of what is apprehended. 
Because a duality of form in any aingle object cannot be real; so that the 
sud Cognition would have to be regarded as wron^, mistaken ; and thus, as 
the seod of wrong-cognition, in the shape of Defect, would not have entirely 
ceased, the Blceaed Lord would come to be one whose obscuration hes not 
ceased entirely.—(204g) 

” If the BleHsed Lord does not appreliend anything, how 
oan He bo omniscient 1 " 

Answer 

TEXTS (2049-2050). 

The Qbsat Sage is lire the Xa(pa*free, ukrhakbk by the wmos 
OF Desires ; and yet He brikos about the welfare op men. 

Even isouoh Hr has no ooqnitions, all men bsuard the 
Blessed Jina (Buddha) to be omnisoient; because by 

REASON OP THE ABSENCE OP LlUTTATIOKS, HE HNOW.S 
ALL THINGS, WITHOUT EXCEPTION,—AS IS CLEAR 
7R0M WHAT HS DOES {FOR THE WELFARE OF 

People).—(2049-2050) 

COMMENTARY. 

’ Adarthanam ’—He who has no cognition. 

By the force of his previoxis Meditations, the Lord has no limitations 
He is like the ICtUpa-trM. bringing ebout the welfare of the entire Universe : 


m 
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that is why people regud Kim as ' Omoisciaiit,* —not because Ho lias <ogiii* 
tions i ia fact, no other eharacttf caa be attributed to ISm.>^2040*2050} 


Haviog thus stated the orgumenta negativmg the Bxtenal World, the 
Author aaxt rofutes the srgumeot adduced by the other party in support of 
the Escterual World. 


TEXT (2051). 

If THB CJOOXmOJ? IS UOI OF THB ‘ WhITB ' AUD OTHER POEMS,—THEN, 
HOW OAK IT BE THE APPBBH5HSI07I OP TBl OBJBOT ? If IS 
OP THE POEM OF ' WhITB ETO., THEK WHAT IS THE 
BVIDBNOE FOR THE EXTERNAL OBJECT 1—(2061) 

COMMENTARY- 

The external object coutd be proved either by !E*areeption or by Inference; 
aoy other Koaos of Knowledge, if any, Is included under these two. 

It cannot be proved by Perception. Because, is the Perceptional 
Cognition, which apprehende the Object. iPtih form T Or icUAow /orm ! It 
cannot be jormh **as in that case there woidd be no bads for the necessary 
cootaots (without which there can be no Perception).—Thus then, ^ the 
were tiotifiJn Whiu and ottar/orm»,—Kouj oouid it &e the apj/nhervicn 
the Objtei } It can never be so, as already explained before.—If, on the 
.other hand, the Cognition apprehending the Object is vHth form, then, the 
only form of the Blue, eto. that would be perceived would be that in the 
Cognition itself, and the External Objeot would be only indirectly cognised 
(by TnfemaceX not percsiesd. Because tu» *Bhiee ’ are never perceived— 
one in the form of the reflection iu the Cognition, and the other in the form 
of the external object which caste the reflection. 

Thus the External Objeot oannot be proved by PeTceptien.-^2061) 


It might bo said—" In that ease, it conld be proved by If^erence 
And in support of this idea, B?tadanta~Shubha^upta has formulated tlie 
argument as follows The form in which the Cognition appeare,^f it is in 
conformity with the real state of things,—must be produced by some other 
Object of that same form.^mke the apprehending lorn :—and the ' form of 
Cognition * in ^useUon envisaging the Blue and other forme, appearing in 
the man with imderarged eense*orgaas, is compatible with the real stale 
things; hence this is a Reason in accordance with the real state of tbe thing 
concerned.*’ 

This is the argument presented in the following— 


' EXTSIWAI. world/ ' 
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TEXT {2052). 

" The fact op the atpearahcr of ttte Blue akd other porks beino 
PRDD 170RD BY SOtfETHIHO OP THB SAME KIl^D IS SOXTOBT TO BE 
PEOT2D BY ITS BEmO TSE FORM OP THE COORITTOK 
WmOH IS IN CONFORMITY WITH THP HEAtlTY.— 

LIKE THE COHSOIODSHBSS/’—(2052) 

COMMENTABY. 

‘ 5amU2^v9no ;~The lnAtrument«I ending mdicat«e the characteristic 
feature o! the Cognition; the aense being—that/orm of £^e eoffnition which is 
in conformity with reality,—by that ie proved the fact of the fonn of the 
CogThtio& being produced by some other thing of tbe seme kuid^like 
Oonadousneea i i.e. like the fom of the AppreAender.—(2052) 

The following texb« point out the defecU in tbie argument 

TEXTS (2053*2054). 

(a) Ip by * BHINO in OONPOBMTPY with RliXITY ' IT IS MEANT, EITHER 
THAT n PRESENTS THE SXTBBNAI. OBJECT, OE THET IT HAS TEE 
CAPACITY POR PRESENTING IT,—THEN THIS CANNOT BE ‘ ADMIS¬ 
SIBLE ' BY THE MAN WHO DENIES TBE EXTERNAL OBJECT.— 

(5) Ip, on the other hand, ' bbinq in oonpormity 

WITH BEAUTY ^ CONSISTS IK BEING THE OAESB OP 
A COQNITIOH ENVI8A01NO EFPECTIVE ACTION, 

—THEN, THIS IS POSSIBLE ALSO WHEN 

TBE Cognition is without an bx* 

TBRNAL OBJEOTTVE BASIS.— 

(2053-20,'>4) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) If * being in conformity witii realty ’ ae the quaUfication of your 
Probons, means, either that it repreaenta the external object, or that it haa 
the capacity of representing it,^hen, /or Ae perton who demae aaaernoi 
ob/4ct-^.e. for one who holda that Idea or Cognition is all that exiata,—such 
conformity can never be ' admiaaible ’; hence the Frobana is one tainted 
with ‘ inadmiaalbiJity ’ by one of the two partiee. 

(h) If * conformity ’ zneana that it bringa about a Cognition which 
envisagea the deaiied effective action,—then,—so long aa a proof aetting 
aeide ^ contrary cooduaion has not been adduced, there would always be 
a suspicion of the Probans beii^ present where the Probandum is abeeat; 
sjtd this would make the Probana ‘ Inoonclusive \ Because such con/or- 
mity would not be incompatible with the view that Cognition hoa no 
objective bads.—(S063>206e) 
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The folioviag T’&zw show bow there ia i\o Aiich incompetibiliCy (with 
the ZdeeUstic poaitiou):— 


TEXTS (2055.2056). 

J08T AS IN THE CASE Of TfiS EXTSBHAL Th 1]9QS, WATER ABD THE BEST, 
TSB TRISEHOR OF ACTUAL CAPACII7 T8 REGARDS© AS IHS RSf«»tATtS« 
PAOTOR TV ‘ CoNPORMiry —THIS SAKE ‘ CON POBMITT * OP Cccmr- 
TTOW ' IS POItND IN THE CASE OF OTHER COGNITIONS (Jw- 
7EEBNTIAL, ETC.) AI£0. So THAT, DJ VIEW OP WHAT 

APPEARS LH Inference, the Reason adduced 
HY THE Opponent is ‘ too wide ’ (hence 
‘ IsOONCLUSrVE ’).—CERTAINty THE POEM 

OP Fire and other things (in* 

PERBBD) WHICH IS OinTE CLEAR 
AND DISTINCT, IS NOT LIKE 
THAT OF THE INFERENCE 

IT8BLP.—(2065-2056) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thesi though the Inferentiel Cogniticii is devoid of the objective 
subetretum, yet it ie tu ooziformity with reality; so that the Reason adduced 
is clearly foiuid where the Frobaodum is absent, and hence, like 'eognie. 
nbility>t is clearly ' too wide hence ' Inconolosive ’. 

It might be argued that—“we do net *xdmit that Inferential Cognieioti 
is devoid of objective siibetratiun 

The answer to that is—‘ Certainly, Oie / 911 H, etc. ete. •—Tliis argument 
may be thus formulated .“—When a cognition is devoid of the form of some* 
thing, it cannot be regarded as having that fcr its objeotiva basis,—e.g. the 

Cognition of Colour deaa not have Sound for ita objective; _Inferential 

Cognition is devoid of the external formbeoce there is apprehension of 
something that is contrary te a wider fsctor.^The Reason adduced here 
cannot be regarded ae ' Inadmissible ’ i because the form of the IFire is 
quite clear and distinct and as such, it is not like the fcnn of the Inferential 
Cognition (of that Fire); because the loferential Cognition ie always some- 
what hazy and iodefinite.—If it wore not so, then the Fire which, in Pereep- 
tiou. is cognised in a wellHle6ned form, as due to the burning of graesee and 
leaves, would appear in the same definite form in Inference also; as a matter 
of fact, what does appear in Xnferenoe has abandoned its well-defined fonn 
and appears only in a vague general form in accordance with the Indicative 
ou which tl>e Inference is baaed. Hence so far as the External Object is 
Goncemed, it doee net appear in Inference at all. Nor can one a nd the same 
thing have two forma—the Gmtral end the Fartioufor,—which are mutikally 
contradictory, as already explaioed before.—Kor con the Reason be regarded 
AS * Controdiotorv ’; because it is present where the Frebondum is present.— 
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Nor is it' loeondufuve '; for» >f it wcrO) thon tharo would bo j&coii|$ruiTira.^' 
( 2055 * 2056 ) 

With the following Text, the Autlior sets forth the Arguments pro* 
pokmded by Uddi/olakara [NyOyav&nika on SO. i. 2. 341: — 

TEXT (2067). 

"That which aptisars ih variovs tlacbs must be regarded as 

DIPFBRBHt FROM APPRBHENSIOH WHJOH 18 INTERtTAl, (SURJRCTIV*} 
SBOADSB IT IS COQHISaBLB, ETC.,—LIKE THE COOKlTlOt^ 
OGCURRIKO IH ANOTHER Chain ZF THIS IS URGED [TRItN, 

THE ANSWER IS AS IH THE NEXT Teal].—(2067) 

COMMENTARY 

He li&s argued thusThe Blue eto. wliloh appear in. various pleoe»> 
must be regarded ee different from Apprehension, which is internal,—because 
they ere cognisable* because they are evaneecant, because they are prcdoctA, 
and because they have causae;—just like the Cognition appearing in 
another Chain 

TEXT (20S«). 

1h TE18 AROUUSNT ALSO THERE IS ' FALSITY ' (IHCONCLUSIVZNEBS) ; 

AS THERE IS HO DIFFERENCE, IN THSSB RE8FSOI8, BETWEEN THE 

Colour and the Cognition ; and there is ' Inoonclusivr- 

NRSS ' ALSO, IN VIEW OF THE ‘ TwO MOOHS ’ AND OTHER 
THINGS PERCEIVED BY MEN WITH DISEASED BYES. 

—(2068) 

COMMENT AKY. 

' In thia arf/wiunl ’— i.e. m all the Reasons adduced. 

’ ’—Inconoliieivenese.—Because t];e * inner ocgniCicn ‘ also haa 

the character of * cognisability ’ end the r«at; just as there is ‘inconclusive* 
nees' also in view of the * two moons ’ that appear in the Cognition of eho 
man with the diseased eye. 

In things tike the ' two moons % cc^rnisabiUty should be vndaratood to 
be present in the eense that they appear la that form in the Conceptual 
Cognition; becaiifle they are not really cognisable in the sense of iormjng 
the object of the cognition itself ; because they are not in contact with the 
Sezise*organ ; as declared in the saying—' On account of the obstruction of 
the Hair, etc. the visual perception does not proceed from the Sense'organ 
( 2058 ) 

In the foUowug Teats, the Author notices and answers Kumdriia'a 
view, that what has bean just cited as the basis of ' Inconclusivenass * 
^Falsity) of the Hasson cannot be ' adenittod ’ :— 
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TEXTS (2059-2068). 

Ip it ra aixsoed that— rffz oasbs cited, rr is beally the 
Exteahal Object that is cdonised ”,—[tkes the ahswir is 
AS KftiowslT he form that aotuajxy figcees in the Coqmi’ 
TlOH CAHHOT HE OF THE NATUHE OP TUB HBAI. olfJUl AN IT OKLY 
PiaUBES IN THE COONITIOK AHl) BENCE BECOMES COGNISED ; THK 
AOTHAt FORM OP THE SXTBRNAL OBJECT ITSELF DOES NOT PIGURK 
THSBS AT ALL. HOW IS IT POSSIBLE THAT XT SHODLD HOT 7XGUEE 
THERE AND YET BE COGNISED ? It T3 CBBT.UNLY A CONTRADICTION 
IN TERMS TO 8AY THAT ‘ ONE COONISBS IT ’ AND ' ONE DOES NOT 
COGNISE IT '.—It is POB these reasons THAT IT IS KOT DIPFICDLT 
TO PBOTE THAT OOGNITIOKS ARB 6elf-<Qffnised ; BECAUSE fiDOB 7S 
POUND TO BE THE OOONtTION IN SVERYTHINO WHICH IS OP THE 

NATURE OP ‘ Light From all this it follows that it is not 

TRUE THAT “THE WRONG COGHITIOK, WHILE APPREHENDING THE 
OBJECT, APPREHENDS II AS OTHERWISE THAN IT REALLY EXISTS, 

AND THUS ENVISAGES ITSELF (?) ”.—(2069-2068) 

COMMENTAKY. 

KitsKuriia atj^um he XoIIowk ” In tbe cttnee dt«d of wroiig ecgnltiouA 
(like thAt of Tvo AfooHA, KeUotc coneft-AAdX snd so forth), whaS is put forward 
as the baas of wrong cognition is an ^xUrnai iteelf in the fom of the 
Conoh'Shell, etc. onJy it is in the ytUow form that it supplier the b^ais for 
the Cognition. Hence there is no ^ falsity ’ (or ' Inconclusivensas ’) at all ”. 

The answer to this is—' The form that aeiuaUy /Ipures, eic. etc, ’—What is 
meant ie briefly as follows t—The only right view is that that same form 
can be Apprehended by a certain Cognition which actually flguies in that 
Cognitiou ; otherwise every Cognition would epprehend everything. Xbue 
then, * being apprehended * is invariably concomitant with ’ appearing or 
figuring *. In the Cognition of the YeUoto form, the WitM form does not 
figure at all; because what is meant to be perceptible is not actually perceived; 
so that the wider character of * appearing or figuring ’ being absent, there 
mi;st be abeence of the lesK wide character of ’ apprehensibility ’.—The 
argiunsnt may be formulated as follows When a certain form does not 
figure in a Cognition, it cannot be regarded aa cognisable (by that Cognition), 
—e.g. Colour in the Cognition of Sound { —the tohUc colour of the Conch- 
shell does not figure in the cognition of the yeliov/ form and thus there is 
no apprehension of the wider charaotar. 

* One cogniew it, etc. etc. Thu shows that there is self-contradiction. 

' h is for Aie reaeon, etc. etc. ’—By this passage the Author tries to 
est4sblish, by the way, his view that Cognition is self-eognised. And this 
also serves to set aside what has been asserted by the followers of Jaimini 
(5Aoton»-6A<l#ya) to the effect and that—" Our Cognition is iroperoeptible 
and formless 
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' From ail cAi^, Me. «<&’—llie 6i«Qt«QC« is t« be censtrusd ae~* KalpayantX 
ta& arthaanioa santam kalpayiUi ifi na ' it is not true that, ete. 

etc/—This deniea what has bean asserted by ^uvndf^.—(2099^2069) 

The follcwiug Uxio set forth a serice of arguzneDts put forward by 

TEXTS (20M-2U68). 

“ (ff) TDAT which IB THE apprehender OP COLOUB MUST BB DIPPIBBNT 
FROM WSAT IS apprftV.fuied.-^ClCAUSB THB COCHITIOH OP THE ONE 
DOES NOT APPEAR OH THE COOHITIOK OP THE OTHBE ;—AS IN TOE 
CASE OF THE ATPEBHENrER OP TaSTE, BTC,—(&) WhaT IS opprehMldfd 
MUST S5 DIFFERENT FROM THE ApprehcndcT ; BECAUSR ONE WSO 
THINHS 01 THE ONE DOES NOT NBOE8BAKIXY THINE OP TEB OTHER ; 
—AH IN THB CASE OP THE APPRRHBNDSR OF TaSTE, ETC.,—(c) FOE 
THE SAME REASON THE TWO MUST, THUS, EE CONOLUDBD TO BK 
DIFPKRSKt PROK ONE AHOTEEB, LIKE TaSTB, BTO-,—(d) TBB TWO 
MUST BE D7FFBRRHT, EBOAUSE THET ABE NEVER COGHlSEO AS BSIHO 
OP TEE SAME FORM,—LOCI TBX COONITION OCOUEBINO IN ANOTHER 

‘Chain —(e) The CJoonition cannot apprehend any portion 
OP ITSRLP ; BECAUSE IT PROCEEDS PROM THE COONJTION LIRE 
ITS OWN POTENCY--—(/) THERE SHOULD BB DENIAL ALSO 0? ‘ AFPRS. 
HENSIBILITY ’ (OP TKS COGNITION BY ITSELF) i—BECAUSE THE 

Impression is devoid op the duplicate character.—($') Chaitra's 
Cocnition cannot bring about lai apprehension op the atpre- 
RSNSIBLB fart op TEB COGNTTlON AMSiNO OUT OF HIS COGNITION 
6B0AUSE IT IS Cognition just as the CoosiXiON appearing 
IN ANOTHER PERSON.”—[SAfoAavdrttlfco—SAflftyflvdda. 172-177)— 
(2064'20eb) 

COMMENTARY. 

"{a) The Cognition that apprehend}* Colour mu4t bo different lu iurm 
from what is appfthonded ;—beoanse when there is Cognition of the Colour, 
there is no Cognition of the Oogoition; juat as the Apprehender of 
Toete.—Or (b) what ie apprehended,—i.e. Colour, etc.,—lauet be different 
from ite Apprebender; hecauee when a man tbinke of the oue, be does not 
think of the other {—juet as in the ease of the apprebender of taste, etc.— 
Or (e) the two—the Colour and its Apprebender—must be different from one 
another, because there is no thought of the one while the other in thought of. 
—just Uko Taste and Colour, etc.—Or (d) the two must be regarded as different, 
because they are never recognised as being of the same form.—like the Cogni* 
tion appearing in another ‘ Chain ’.—Or (e) the Cognition cannot apprehend a 
portion of ittelf,—becaiue it is produced from the Cognition itself •. like ite 
own Potency ;^hi8 ‘ Peteney' is what ie known as ’ Impression *,— (J) 
Similarly, there should be denial of the ’ apprehensibility' of Cognition, 
which is done in this form The portion of Cognition cannot be apprehended 
by the Cognition itaelf. because it has come out of the Cogiution 
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Queslicn :^In bdtwdoc those two arguments where in tlie Corroborative 
lustonce endowed with tbs character of the Probandum t 

<4 never Secauee tAe /mprc«jcn w dewtd of fht dujAictUo character; — 
i.e. tJie charaoter of the Apprehended and (he charoctor of the Apprekcnder 
(i7) Or, there is another tfgament—Thiy Copiition in qwwtion cennov 
bring about the apprehension of the portion of Cognition produced in one's 
Cognition,—because it la Cognition,—just as the Cognition appearing in otlK'i' 
persona—and the rest,—does net apprehend the portion arbiing out 
of CAuitm’s Cognition.—(S0&4-S0OS) 

The refutation of the abova ih eet fortli in t)ie foiiuwing 


TKXT (200»). 

BbCATISS the two AilE NEVES GOONISEI) SSPASATELY, AS BSPLAfl^ED 

BEFORE,—THBREFOBB ALL THE KEASONS ADDUCED (BT Kumdrila), 
DOW TO THE ‘ HOJJ*COGNPnON OP SAMENESS \ SHOni.D 
BE BSJEOTBD AS * iKADMTSNIBtX '.^(2069) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Hecauee the tun ore fwvsr coffnfeed eeparaiely ’;—i.e. because the Blue 
and its Cognition are a3ways found together; because for the man who ba»< 
no apprehension of Cogsuhon, there can be no peroeption of the Object 
all tills has been explained before in course of the proof of Cognition being 
self-cognised,—where the Don-diAerence between the Bhie end ita Cognition 
has been established because of this, all the Reasons adduced above (by 
Kttmdrila] down to the ' non •cognition of samenesH' cannot be ' admiMlble 
— 

In the following Tau, tbe Opponent iirgca tliat the Reasons are well* 
known and * adiUHSible ’ 


TEXT (2070). 

The Counoton of ihb form op the Apprehended ( objeU ) m spokbk 

OF AS ‘ COHNECTBD WITH BXTBBITAI. SPACE AND AS APPEABINO 
WITHOUT THE COGNHTON OP THE ApprchtTlder 

(COONITTON) .”—(2070) 

COMMENTARY. 

"As a matter of fact, 'the External Object is directly perceived es 
having a ebape and as connected with external epace —as asserted by 
the author of the Bhdfya (on MTmSms&*Sfitra 1.1. where it has 
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been explained that there is Cognition of tbe Apprehended Object, even 
when there is no OognitioQ of the Apprehending Cognition. Keoce the 
Beaeon ‘ Beoeuto it is not ^prohended on the epprehensioa of the other ’ 
becoraos eeteblidisd end hence ' edmiseible—(S070) 

OiMetion .'—How ere the second end Kubeequent Beesons {urged under 
TsxU 2060 et. ee^.) proved end admissible 1 
AnStser 


TEXTS (2071-2073). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, PEOPLE HAVE SUCS JT0TI058 AS ‘ I DO NOT RB* 
UBKBER TF ANY ORJEOT Wa 6 APFRSRENDSD BY MB AT THE TIMB 
WHICH SHOWS nUT THEY HSMEHBBB THO APPSABANOB OB THE 
ABBREH2NDING COONlTTOTf, WITHODT ANY IDBA OF THE) AbPSEHBNDBD 
Object. If the two were non-dipfebent, there would be 

REMEMBRANCE OF THE APPREHENDED OBJECT A1.SO. WHEN THERE 18 

Kemekbrance of the Apprehendikq Cognition as a mattbr 
of fact howevbb, there is tdea of the Appbbhekdjno COONinON 
ONLY. Thus the difference between tee two becomes proved 
BY rosnrva and nbqatitb conoomti^ob.—Thus all these 
Reasons bboome established as residinq w the Minor Term."' 
^SUsJkitanika-SAiinyatdda, 83-86].—(2071-2073) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Remembreacc of the Apprehending Cognition ie found to eppeer 
oven without the remernbrenee of the Apprehended Object ;^f there were 
ebaolute non-difierence between tbe two, then there would be remembrance of 
the Apprehended Object alao.—jiut ae there is, of the Apprehending Cognition; 
—4ienco as they do not share the same fate, the Apprehended Object and the 
Apprehendii^ Cognition must be dUTarent from one another. 

It might be urged the^* there ie remembrance of Oie Apprehended 
Object alAO ’.—The answer to that i^—^As a matter aj Aoneeer, etc. etc.'. 

* T(^ra ’—At the time that there is Bemembranoe of the ^prehending 
Cognition.—' £90 eon —i.e. the Apprehending Cognition alone,—not the 
Apprehended Object. The partiole ' Itm ’ is misplaced. 

' Rp pontiee and negativs GoTwmitonce '—se between the preeence and 
Abeenoe of the Remembrance.'^ of the Apprehended Object and tbe Apprehend* 
ing Oognition; ae there is ohesnee of the Remembrance of tbe Apprehended 
Object even when there is prestnes of the Remembrance of the Apprehending 
Cognition.-(2071-2073) 


The above BiTguiuents (of KumSrila} are answered in tbe following :— 
16 
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TEXT (2074). 

As A MATTKB 07 FACT, THFKB OA^ BE ITO ATFBERStfSIO)^ OF THE OBJECT 
POR OHE WHO HAS KO A:F7EBHnTSI0H OF THE CkJOETTlOH ; HBHOB 
THERE QAJf BE HO APPREHBNSIOK OF TEB APPHEHBHDED 
OWICT WTTBOtrT THE APPREHENSION OF THE 

CoaKinOH.—(2074) 


COMMENT AHY- 

Th« foUowm^ TiM pomto out tbe ' Inconclu^vo' charaeta of the Baaaon 
adduttd (by Kvmarila, under Text 2070, abova) tha.^* the Object ie clearly 
perceiTed as connected with outside apace ’ 


TEST (2075), 

The yeilouj OOLOIIRTS also CLlASLr PBROBrVEO BT PEOPLE VltH DISEASED 

EYES; AHD EET It IS HOT AFPRBHENDBD AS SOMBTBmO DIF* 
FBHENTIATED 7B0U BLEtmtT 07 T^ APFRE^ND* 

XHQ COGVinON. It should be the sake 37 
THE OTSBR 0A8B ALSO.^2075) 

COMMENTARY. 

There should be a atop at * nuil?v/am 

* Alio ' i —i.a. juBt ae the reul' yellow * is clearly perceived as conneoted 
with outeide space, so also is tbe ' yellow ’ dearly perceived by tbe 
with the jaundiced eyes. 

Queoton What if it is so perceived t *' 

Answer .w' And yUitit, tic ,'—There should be a atop after * earn* 

vedyam na '; and * * has to be construed bare ^ and after * no 

' Motote' is to be understood.—Thus the meaning oomea to be this The 
t/cOov that is perceived by the man with the diseased eyes does not become 
apprehended separately, diferentiated from the appnhcndinff factor ; and 
yet it is perceived as * oonuected with outside space *. Hence the Beason 
in question is ‘ Inconclusive ’. 

' It Amid be (Ac Mtmc, etc, etc~' —te. also in the case of tbe real * yellow'. 
—What is meant to be shown by this ia that the two oasee stand on the same 
footing only so far as ‘ being clearly perceived * is ooncemed.—(2075) 

Tbe following Teae suppliee the answer to the argomeut urged (by 
Kumdritoy undw 2071, above) tba^'*People have the notion ‘I do not 
remember, etc. etc.' " !— 
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TEXT (2076). 

The Remeub&ahce that sas been ottbd cebtaivly appehtacts to 

THE ABTBEtfBVDBD OBJECT ITS SPEOLAL PBATDT^S ABB 

HOT CLEABLY BBKIMBEBSD. ThB BbMEUBHAHCE DOSS HOT 
PEBTAW TO AaTTTHmO AB DISmTCT 7B0K ETEBYlBTNG ELSE ; 
BBOAHSB BEPEATBO BXBSRIBHOB AHD OTHER OOHDl- 
TIOHS OAHHOT BE lHBBa.--<3076) 


COMMENTARY. 

Whftt is mean^ to be Msert«d here is the iaot that it eaimot be * admitted ’ 
that “ there is oo Bemembrance of the App^eheoded Object whea there is 
Remembrance of the ApprehendJcg Oog^ution 

The following might be urgedIf the Remembrance pertains to the 
Apprehended Objeot, then why should its special features not be remembered* 
-^ben as a mabtsr of fact* one would naturally remember the object as 
differentiated from all other like and unlike things* exactly as it has been 
apprehended. Otherwise if it did not apprehend its ' difference' from 
other things, how could it appertain to it ? Thera would certainly ba 
incongruities 

The answer to is—' The RtTnembranu dees not pertain, eto. efe.'— 
What is meant is as follows :—Conception has not the capacity to apprehend 
t.Kfng g exactly as they e&st*—because it does not envis^e a real entity 
what happens is that, when there has been apprehension of a certain thing. 
—the subsequent Remembrance that appeare appertains to only that aspect 
of the thing with reference to which there happen to be such predisposing 
causes as the man’s being in need of the thing oonoemed and so forth; so 
that the Remembrance itself is always devoid of the o^^Mt-element. What 
hcq>pens in reality is that it really manifests itself alone, and by imposing 
the ot^eotive character upon what is purely evbjtctive, aU Remembrance be* 
comes wrong (false) ■, and when a certain Remembraooe is relegated to a 
certain Object* it ie only because of the oone^ion, not because there is any 
real connection between the two. It is net true that the conception of the 
Apprehended Object is present in Remembrance; and it appears in a form 
in which the special features of the Object are not eoneaived, because the 
varying grades of contact and repeated szpenence that would be necessary 
for such conception of the special features are absent. It is on this account 
(of tbs vague conception of the Object) that one Remembrance is distingoiehed 
from another.—(2076) 

Question: _" How do you know that there ie idea of the Apprehended 

Object involved in the Bemsmbrance t ” 

Amwer 
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TEXTS (2077-2078). 

tp rr wBsa not so, ttten there could bb no Rewbmbrance in thk 

FORM ‘ <Ome OBJBOT HAD BEEN APPBEHENDED ' j FOB RBKSMBRANCE 

IS NEVER CDQNI8BD AS A PIECE OP PURE RoCK-CRYSTAL.—TKP 

TWO Last Reasons (oitsd by Kvmdriia) also are ole ably 
‘ InCONCLOSIVE IN VIEW OP SUCH COONITIONS AS 
THAT OP THB ‘ YdiOiO CONCH-SKELLThZS IS 
THE WAY TO DSAL WITH THB OTHER REASONS 

AUO.—(2077-2078) 

COMMENTARY. 

If th« BeraembrADce did not the Object even in the vegu^ 

undiffereDtieted form, then it c«uld not eppeer even in tbe vague general 
form that ' Siame object bad been apprehended Kor ia even a Cognitiou 
remembered in the form of the pure Rock.crystal, wthout the imprint of the 
form of the Object apprehended (and remembered)by virtue of whicli it 
could be eaerted that They remember tbe appearance of the Appro)>onding 
Cognition devoid of the form of the Apprehended Object ” aa has been 
aoeerted by [Xuntirila, under Teat S07L. above]. 

Thus it oannot be admitted that “there is no Reznembranoe of tbe 
Object when the Cognition in remembered 

As regards the last two Reasons put forward (by JCumdrila in Teats 2067 
and in S068)—“ Because it proceeds from Cognition" (2067) and “ Bacaitse 
it is Cognition ” (2008),—these are' Falsified' (Inconclusive) by such instaoceH 
as the followingThe Cognition of the TeUow Conch-sMl, though * proceeding 
from Cognitiondoen apprehend its own subjective factor in the shape of 
ysUow and also while being * Cognitionit brings about tbe Cognition of 
tbe tfsitow which is part of the Cognition; and so could other Cognitions 
also do. Hence tbe two Beaeona are * Incoaclusiva '.—As regards tho Oogni- 
tiot) of tbe ' Yellow CoooL-shell % it has bean already proved that it is devoid 
of objective ; hence what tbe Cognition of the ' Yellow Conch^hell' 

apprehends is only that form of YellotP which exists in the Cognition alone 
(as a subjective factor): and to that extant it proves the fact of Cognition 
being self-coffnised 

‘ TMs is tfis uuy, eic. etc.’—' With As oAsr Seasons \—that is, other 
RaoBODB that tbe otlier party has adduced in proof of tbe ezistanes of the 
External Thing. 

It been asked by the other party—“ What sort of one-nees (of the 
two) is sought to be proved 1 Is it meant to be on the ground that there 
is no such thing as spears in the form of Blue, etc., nor any form of Cognitiou, 
such as is met with in expenence f How can any such idaa be entertained 7 
As if it were so, this would mean a negation of all things ". 

The answer to this is as follows:—There would not be negation of all 
things. Beoauss all that is non-exietent by its very nature is the appre¬ 
hensible thing, like Earth, etc., apart from ths Cognition itself. As for 
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*anotb9t Chfikin *• that does not eriat ea eo\uething appreheosible, and hence 
it ia devoid of the a]>preheiiBlble form. And as for the fact of the Cognition 
being the Active Ageot in relation to it,-^Q the baeie of the idea that the 
Cognition also co^ieM.^hat aciiv« agttxcy also ia not thero; and hence that 
too is devoid of the ' approhensiblo form' i^40t so the * active agency ’ is 
relation to the Specific Individuality of the Cognition itself: ae everything 
cannot be brought about by everything.—This hae been thus deecribed— 
'When the Blue, Yellow and the like appeer in Cognition as sometfairg 
extemoi,—there does sot* in reality, exist anything cognisable, outaide i 
hence the idea of the Cognition being the active agent in relation to that is 
not true; hence what appears as Oognilion ie the only one reality, without 
a second —Under this understanding, the following test of the PrayA^- 
paramiia also becomes comprehensible ' Cognition is devoid of the nature 
of Cognition, in the sense that it is devoid of any definite oharecteristice — 
(2077*2078) 

Having set forth the original formal argument above (in the Commentary 
introducing Text 1965 on p. 590, Line 13 ) in the wards—' Every Cognition ia 
devoid of both, apprehended and apprehender, because it is Cognition,—like 
the Cognition of the Reflection ' ;»end having so far eetablisbed the invariable 
concomitance between the Probans end the Probandum in this reasoning, the 
Author sums up the whole position in tbe following 


TEXT (2079). 

Fob THBsr masons, the Coonttioh un&bh dispute must be vAihout 
a etcond ,—BzntQ devoid oe Objective asd the Aotivb Aokst,—^ 

BfiOADSB IT 19 COQHITIOK,—Ul^ TBB 

Repxectioh,—(2079) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by the epithet ' under dispute * is that the subject of the 
Reaecning is the Cognition of persona with healthy eyee, etc.,—not aU Cogoi* 
while what is put forward as the Probans^' because it is Cognition 
—is Cognition in general; thus it is that the Probans fs not part of the Proposi* 
tion. ‘ Btin^devoid of Objective and Aciwe Ageni' qualifies 'wUhcvlaeeeond' •, 
that is. what is meant by ite being ' without a second * is that it is ' without 
Objective and Active Agent ’; and not that no * second' exists at all. 

' Like Rifieawn ' —The Object being spoken of as the Cogntiion, the 
term ^ Reflection ’ stands for the Cognition cf Or tbe ‘ Vati ’ 

affix, in ' preUibinibavai ' may be taken as coming after the Locative ending; 
then, ss tbe Receptacle (denoted by the Locative), the Cognition itself 
becomes indicated. 

Tbe Frobans cannot be regarded as ' inadmissible ’; because what is 
put forward is that character of the Cognition which consists in the' exclusion 
of other things %—and not the very nature of ‘ Cognition 
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Nor is the Probaas ‘ Contradictory *; bccftuss it is preficnt wherever the 
ProbsndiUQ is known to be present.—{2079) 

Another party urges the fact of the Corroborative InaUnce {‘ Befleotion') 
being devoid of the Probendum 


TEXT (2080). 

In tse oase of Bbtleotion ai£o. the CoomTioit is bbqaeoed ah 
RAVTKQ A27 OBJBOTTVE BASIS; AS IT IS V0I7VD THAT ON THE 
VISOAL BAYS BEING TUBNBD BACH» ONE’S OWN FACE 19 

SEEN AS It IS TN TEE Bsflbohon.'*—( 2080) 
COMMENTARY. 

“ The light rays, issuing from the eyee and faUing upon the surface of 
t)ie Mirror, beooioe turned back and thus become connected with one's own 
face, and then they biiog about the cognition of the face. Thus it is ^ 
face itself that is seen as within the Mirror. So that it beeosiee established 
that the Cognition of the ReHectioa is not * devoid of the Ajspreftander and the 
Afprehendtd ’.”—( 2080 ) 

The answer to the above is provided id tbs foU owing 


TEXT (2081). 

2t is not bts ovn? face that one sees in the mibeor,—bboaosb it is 

SEEN IN TBDNT OF ONS'S SELF, AND BBOAITSB WBAT IS SEEK IS 
DIFFERENT IN SIZE, POSITION, ETG. (FROM ONE'S FAOB),— 

T.'OfB ANY OTHER OBJECT.—(2081) 

COMMENTARY. 

It ii not hU own face iAat one esse in tKe mrror,—because ^e face seen 
there stands before one’s self ;-^Ibo because wbat is seen has a posiCioB, 
size, complexion and other details different from the face.—* Like any other 
object ‘ i—i.a like such things as sound and the like. 

What is meant is as foDowsIf the Cognition were the Apprahender 
of the face, then it should have apprehended it exactly as the faca itself 
actually stands ; because it cannot be right for the Apprahender of one form to 
apprehend a thing of another form. If this were possible, then there would be 
incongruities. Ae a matter of fact, when a man facing tbe South looks at 
the mirror, what he peroeivee in tbe mirror is the face facing the North; 
aimilarly, if the mirror is a small one. the faca that ha seee in tha rafiection 
is smcUler than his own face: and it is also perceivad as touching the mirror’s 
surface and lying far beneath it. In reality however, the mirror’a surface is 
not of that size, nor is it really in contact with the real faoe.-^iimlarly 
when a man is standing on the bank of a lake of clear water, and looks at 
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tba watdr-$urfa<>di he perceivec the re6e<t40ne of the troee etaoding on tho 
brink of tbo wdior^ with their tope pointiog dowaw&rds ; end yet they ckre 
not reaU; in that eooditioii.—^oo all thie wo conclude that the O'cpnirion 
the R^UcUon does not apprehend the man’s own face,—because what it 
envisagee is something different hrona the fepoe*—like the OogmtjoD of soond.— 
(2081) 

BhadanUi'Shubhagiipui argues as follows :'->“For the proving of the 
Cognition being the only entity^ the charaOer 66tng Cogn^ion has been 
adduced as the Reason; but it is not inoompatible with the contrary; hence 
all that is siUd is nugatory 

The aoswor to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2082-20S4). 

‘ Bbino CooNinOK ’ la ‘ Ltr7£rwotiSN29« ’; av» tkat oah have ko 

PLAGE ra THE ' APPBBHEtmSD OBJECT BECAUSE IT WAft WO 

oowysonow with the cHAHAorsBfi op ' not EtrvisAQ* 

mo A POBU ' AWP THE REST;—HEHOH ITS 
mVABlABLE OOWOOMTTAlFOB HAB BSEW 
DULY ASOEBTAIWED,—(2082) 

OOMMENTABY. 

The requisite invariable concomitance has already been established 
under Text 1999 above—’ Xot envisaging a form, or envisaging a form or 
envisaging scmething else, the Cognition cannot apprehend any external 
thing *. Consequently, the IReason put forward here cannot be regarded as 
’ Inconclusive 

The Revered Teacher DinriSga, for the purpose of determining the 
* basic cause has declared as follows' When that which Is cognisable only 
in the int^nal (subjective) form appears as if it were aaemof, that object 
must be regarded as existing in the form of the Cognition, and also as forming 
its boric cause ’.—This serves to deiertnine the objective element in that 
aspect of the Cognition which is apprehended. 

The same Teacher has said again—’ Or, it may be that by transferring 
the potency, the apprehension of the Object, in due eourae, brings about, 
for the bringing about of an effect similar to itself, a potency in the Oognitaon; 
so there is no incompatibility’.—This establishaa the fact that the said 
Apprehenrion (of the Object) transfers to the immediately subsequent 
Cognition, t he potency tending tc produce an efleot siinilar to itself, and 
thus becomes the cause.—(2082) 

In connection with this, the same Bhadartia (fAubAopupte) argues as 
follows :—“Though the apprehended element may be the instnunent of 
Sense-cognition, yet, inasmuch as that cannot dgure in the Cognition itself, it 
could not be the object of the Sense'COgnirion 

The answer to is as follows:— 
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TEXTS (2083.2084), 

TBB StTBSlSTEKGS OP THE OBJECT IV THE ApprfJt^.nded Asp^ OF THE 
POTENOY OP THE IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWIHO COOWTION IS NOT 

BBCABDSD 37 TO B5 BEAL. ThaT IS WHY THE IPSA IS 
SOPTOETED.—The pact or the Coosition being the only 

ENTTTT HAS BEEN CLBAELY ESTABLISHED B7 CLEVER 
WBTTEBS. We aIBO HAVE TBODOEN THE SAME 
PATH TOR THE ASCERTAINMENT OP TrDTH.— 

(2083-2084) 

COMMENTARY. 

' ananlari Jiidni' {—the two Locative ^ndinfiB are not to bo 

taken in co-ordination. 

' XmmedicUtJi/ foRowing Cognition in tbe lorm of t)io * ZJayevijAana 
(Recumbent Cognition). 

' Potency of forming the basic cause of the said idea of the object. 

' Is nU hsid to be real ’ .‘^because it is not possible for aoptbing apart 
from Atoms* etc. to be the objective basis,—as has been established in dotail. 
This bos also been asserted by the Revered Teacher, in the following words 
'The absolute denial of the objective basis may involve incompatibility 
with a fact of direct experience; and there may be incompedbility with the 
doctrine enunciated in tbe SHira There are Joxtr kinds of causal factors — 
baeio, ieninaru. immsdiaU anUcederU and caitsai l»»& ’ order to show diet 
there is no inoompatibiUty, it hes been explained what sort of Basie Cause 
is meant in this SHtra and also in ordinary erperienee. But all this baa 
been done on the plane of * Bhision not of Reality ; as in reality all Cognitions 
are entirely devoid of objective basis. 


Snd ^ Chapter on the External World. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ The Revecded Word.” 

COMMENT AKY. 

In the In&oduetor; verees the ‘ Intervolved Wlieel of Cecsation ’ b«* 
been described es ' not dependent npon any eelf-sufficlent Bevelatton ’; 
the Author sets forth erg;iin)ents in support of this 


TEXT (2085). 

OtHEB people, with IHTSIXEOT OBSCOBEO »Y lONOHAHCE, HAVE 

AS^BETEO AS FOLLOWS It IS KOT BIGHT THAT ALL THIS IS 
MBBE lOBA (OB COOHTTIOS) ; BECAUSE THIS IS SET 

ASIDE BT THE RevEALEP WORU (20S5) 
COMMENTARY. 

' Other j>eepl« ’—Che foUo^ce of Ja^ni. 

These people argue ae foUows Injunotion alone is the beais for 
determirung Dhanna (what one abouJd do) and Adhama (wbat one should 
not do), the onJy light avulable for all beings, being like the coimnon ' Eye' 
of all. It must be accepted ae authoritative and reliable by all intell^nt 
men seeking to know their Duty (Dterma); not so other words composed by 
human being*. Because the ordinary human being has his mind beset with 
Ignorance, Attachment and the rest} hence his word is not capable of afford¬ 
ing the right knowledge of superaensuous things ; it is for this reason that 
‘ Duty ' Md such other matters cannot be learnt from ^e words of such 
Nor is Duty amenable to the Senee-peroeption of people of limited 
vision } because it is beyond the reach of the Senses and hence absolutely 
imperceptible. 

For instance J>Aarma (Duty) and AdAama (its contrary) are charac¬ 
terised by capacity to bring about wbat is good and whet is evU (reepecti'vely); 
as bee been aaserted in Shabara's BAd^yc^‘That alone is spoken of as 
Ditorma which brings about the good <or welfare) of man,—bow do you 
know that I—when a man performs a sacriffce, people call him dhAnnihi, 
firm in the performance of bis duty; and it is only when one does something 
that he is called after it} e.g. the man who does the cooking is called tlie 
Co6k. and one who does the chopping U called the Chopper; in the same way 
that is spoken of by the name Dharma which brings man Into contact with 
the highest good \ 

"What thus becomes explained is that I>hctrma is the capacity of 
Sutatanoe, etc. to bring about wbat is good. Foriiistance, j5**Wan«, ^aluy 
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ftod Aaion are »i>oken of ae particular means of aocompTishing Uie 
Good; aad it is shown that the name ' J^iarma ’ is applioal^ to these. 
These, Subetaoce and the reat, are perceptible, in their own forma,->-but 
not as the flwone oj acan^itiMng A« good; a cd it is in this latter form that 
thay are held to ba * dharma not merelp in their own forms. This has been 
thus asserted—‘ The Oood consists in the happinw of the man, and this 
happiaess is brought about by Substance, Quality and AoUoa as indicated 
in the Iiij\inction; hence it is to theee tbe charaeter of DAorma belongs; 
even though theee, by theroselvee, are within the roaoh of the Senses, yet it U 
not in that form that they are iMomio. The fact of these being tAe meons ^ 
accempUAinff «Ae good ie learnt from the Veda; and it is in this form that 
these are ; hence Dhorma is not amenable to the Sensw [Vids 

Shiokav&rtikti. Si\ 2, 191, and 18*14.^‘ Inthai/orm', ae being tJu maanf ^ 
bfinfftng about tie (Toed.—Thus it is established that ^Aarmo is a capacity or 
Potency. 

" lYom this it is also clearly underetood, by implication, that AdAarrru/ 
also, as contrary to DAamo, is a Potenoy or capacity to bring about what is 
nci-Oaod, 

, '• This capacity or Potenoy a man with lunited pcwece of vision cannot 

perceive directly by tbe Sens« 5 because capadty is always inferred from its 
ofieote; as has been declared in the passage* The PotenoiM of all things 
are always proved by Presumption from these effects \'-<3%Zobat^r<tte 
SO. 9, 900-)—If it wore not so, then the character of ‘ having limited powers 
of vision * would disappear.—Nor can the Pwoeption of mysti« apprehend 
eupersensuous tbin^, dim ply because they are Paresption,—like any other 
Peroeption. 

" Nor can Tn/wwce be of use in knowing what is £>fianna; because 
Infetenee can envisage only such a thing as has had its relation with some¬ 
thing else already known; and ^ihoma is not suoh a thing. 

•'Nor oan Amiogy bring about tbe knowledge of Dharma; because 
Analogy oonsists in similitude and brings about, the cognition of a thing not 
before tbe P^yss; ag. the seeing of the Oomya brings about tbe remembrance 
of the Cow; and there can be nothing which is known to bo oimHar to J>fiarma. 
—which Bunilarity oould bring about the cognition of this 2>harma. 

" Nor is Prwumprion capable of bringing about tbe Imowledge of Diama 
aud AdAama. Because Prmmption consists in the aanr»i>ng something 
not perceived, on the ground that something else, which has been perceived 
or heard of, would not be possible or explicable without tbe said aasumption. 
X*ama is not something without which something else would not be 
eqjlicable or possible,—whereupon its Presumption couM be based. 

" l<lon-appnAenoion also, which oonsiaw in the absence of all Means of 
Cognition, serves to bring about the idea Of cAisii not, 9,Qd not any poesttoe idea. 

“ Thus then, J>harma and AdAarma would fall within tbe jaws of this 
Non-apprtlMuon and would be swallowed by it, if tbe Vedic Injunction 
wore not there to save them. Hence DAorma znnst be regarded as ' that 
which is indicated by tbe Injunctive Word as conducive to welfare', 
—and it cannot be anything that is indicated by the Senses or other Moans 
of Cognition. 
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" As » iDdtter of fact, it is tbs Xajimction that is capable of providiog 
knowledge of what is past, present or future,—a3so wbat is subtle or hidden 
or remote and such like; this cannot be done by any Sen 8 e> 0 Tgan>— 
bha^ya 1. 2. Sj) For these reasons the Injunction must be regarded as 
authoritative reliable, 

” The name ’ Injunction ’ is applied to words that urge to activity or to 
avoidance of activity, e.g. the words ' Desiring Beaven, she should parfortn 
the Ayniftcma saorifica * wge one to activity ; the words ' One should 
not injure Imog beings ’ urge one to desist from activity. 

“ For you (Buddhists) the only means of eetabliebing the authoritative 
and reliable character of tha Injusotion consists in mere Ideation with the 
' Three Principles ’; such is ths meaning of your definite proaouncement 
(Proposition).^And view is not ccrrect>~^Vhy 1 —Because tt is set 
oride by the Revealed Word i^that is, it is negatived by the Veda, which has 
spoken of Agni^obw and other things which are quite distinct from * Cognition* 
(Idea); in fact, thg Veda itself stands apart from ’ Idea 

“ The mention of ’ mere Ideation ’ is only by way of illustration. Thare 
are other propositions of the Buddhist which sre set aside by the Veda,^ 
such as ’ All thingg are momentary ’ There ie no Soul * There has been an 
Omnieciant Person’, ’There should be freedom from attachment’ aod so 
forth. All these words eaeprees ideas that are contrary to wbat is said 
in the Vada,”—(2085) 

It might be urged against the above Mimimsaka view that all this 
would be sat asids by the 7sda only if its authoritative character were estab- 
lishetL—Herrce the MirrUlmsaka adds the following 


TEXT (2086). 

“ I^E SAID Beveakd Word is adthobitative for all, bboattsb it is 

SOT THE WORK OP A SOf AS BEING ; BBCAVSB IT 18 OSDT 
WORD^ EMASATEbTO FROM HUMAN BBISQS THAT ARS 
FOWL TO BE FADSE.*'—(2086) 

COMMENTARY. 

True Knowledge is what is called ‘ Pmmdtw,’ ' Right Oognitioo ’ : and 
being the source of right knowledge, the Veda also is called ‘ PramUfyi ’, 
‘ means of Right Knowledge *, ‘ reliable ' authoritetive 

‘ Why 1 ’ 

Because it ie not the woric of a human being ;—i.e. it has not proceeded from 
hum a n source. What is meant by this is that the ‘ authoritative ’ or ‘ re¬ 
liable ’ character of the Veda ia due to the fact that there ie no possibility of 
the presence of Dove, Hate and suoh defects which would render it wrong 
or unreliable.—The argument may be formulated as followsThat which is 
free from the contact of such delects as render the Word false and uareUable 
must be the source of right knowladga,—e.g. the Eye not afiectad by any 
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disorderthe Veda, cot belD^ the work of a hiunan b^g* in free front tile 
contact of Love, Hatred and such other causae of falalty {whence this is a 
Aeancn (for Beliability) baaed upon tlia natitre of tbe thing concerned. 

By putting forward a Corroborating Inatanceper du^'milarUy, the Aignor 
lodieatos the abaonee ol * Inconclusiveneea ’ in lua Keaaon— *' II U only 
words, etc. e^’—What U shown by this is that tlie abstne^ of the Pro&izn<fu»» 
is invariably concoroitant with tbe ahsoneo of the Prohans. As a inntlar 
of fact, Detects (in tbe source of knowledge) are tbe cause of faUUy uiul 
wherever these Befeote are present, there alone they bring about their KfTeci 
in the shape of /ofeiiy,—not anywhere else; and that is so because when tlie 
Cause is not there, the Effect cannot be there; even if tbe Effect were tbere 
it wowld have to be regarded as without cause ; and wbat would coine aboxit 
witliout tbe cause would not be regarded as the effect of that cause; ns th<vt 
would load to absurdity. Thns, tbe iinpossil^lity of the relation of Oauso 
and E2ffect between Defects and Falslty.^^nd the coiitingenoy of falsity 
being without cau8e,^ionstituto tbe ' Beason * setting aside any conclusion 
contrary to the one set forth above. Hence the Beason cannot be regarded 
aa' loconoluHive 

Tbe argument may be formulated as follows:—Whfve tlie Oa\iso of a 
thing does not exist, the Efiect cannot appear,—e.g. Smoko does not appear 
in water, where its cause, Fire, is absent^ the case of the Veda, tho 
Cause of falsity in the shape of tbe preeenee of Love, Kate, etc. is not present; 
—beoce its Effect, Falsity cannot be there.^SOSB) 


In the following tsaa, tbe Jdimomsote shows that his Besson is not open 
to tbe charge of being ' Inadmissible ’ 


TEXT (2087). 

" Itr THS CASE 07 THE AgSSIttlON OP HUMAN BETNOS, TT IS ALWAYS OFBN 
TO DOUBT WHETHER OB NOT THERE ABE DSPBOTS (IN THE 8PEAKBB) ; 

IN TRB Case op tee Bbvsaibd Word, however, ae 
THERE 19 NO Speaier, WZ OAN HAVE NO SUS¬ 
PICION 07 THERE SaiNO ANY DETECTS.” 

—(2087) 

COMMENTABY- 

As a matter of fact. Defects reside in human beings only,^4s they 
are their property; how then could they be there where their subetraCum is 
absent 1 If they could be there, they would be there without a substratum 
(baaslass); in fact it is tbo very nature of the subeiMenf thing that it shonld 
follow in the wake of ite subetratujn;—and Ufan—tlie doer, tbe compiler. 
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apookftr 'is subatratum of Defecta j aad any such aiithor is no^ 
there In the case of the Veda; whence then couJd there he any suspicioc of 
tliere being DefecCa ? 

This same argument hss set aside also the charge of the Reason being 
* donbtfu]—hence inadmissible ’.—(2087) 

The following might ba urged againat the Mim^saka —How is it known 
tliat there is no ’ doer’ author ’ (in the case of the Veda), who would be 
the substratum of Defects 7 

In view of this, the Mima77%9aka proceeds to establish the fact of there 
bemg no Author cf the Vedai by shewing that no suoh Author can be cognised 
by any of the five Ucans of OogniUon 


TEXTS {2088-20&6). 

" (o) An author of the Veda is not penxwed ;—it coitlo only ss 

ASSUftfEh THAT SCrOH A ONE BYISTSD IN THE PAST [BUT SUCH AK 
ASaUMYTlON CAN RAVE KO BASIS] .^6) WHEN ANY ItSLATIONSHIF 
(OF GONCOMITAtrOB) OF SUOH AN AUTEOB HAS NEVER BEEN PER* 
CSIVED BEFORE, ANY INFERENCE THAT COUDD BE UADE REGARDING 
HIM MUST BE BASED ONLY UPON PRESENT IGNORANCE ; HENCE IP 
SUCK AUTHOR IS ASSUMED (BY THE OmBE PARTY) IT OANNOT BE 

THROUGH Inference.— (c) As reoards Verbal Authority (SobiP' 

tube), TKaT AI^O OANNOT POINT TO AN AUTHOR OF THE VEDA ; 
BECAUSE NO OTHER SORTPTOEE 13 WITHOUT AN AUTHOR ; AND HENCE 
ANY OTHER SORIPTUBB WHICH IS THE WORK OF AN AUTHOR, BEING 
rrSEL? UNRELIABLE, COULD NOT PROVIDB A RELIABLE NOTION OP 

THE Author of the Veda. As bboards the words op M*nu 
AND OTHERS, 't wetu RBUABTUTY RESTS UPON TBS VSDA ITSELF. 
As FOR ANY OTHER WRITER WHO waA NO CONNECTION WITH THE 

Veda and is hostile towards it,—how can such a one be 

TRUTHFUL ON THIS POINT 1 HeNCE FOR US, THERE IS NO SCRIP* 
TURE COMPILED EVEN BY OTHERS WHIOH CAN DEOLARB AN AUTHOR 

CF THE Veda. —(d) In case sousons were visible now who is 

SIMILAR TO THE AUTHOR OF THE Veda, THEN AlONE, ON THE BASIS 

OF THAT Analogy, there might re an analooical Cognition of 

SUCH AN AUTHOR.—(e) IP THERE WERE 80MBTH1NQ VOUCHED FOR 
BY THE MEANS Off RiOHT COGNITION WHICH WOULD BE DTESPU- 
CABLS IF THERE WERE NO AUTHOR OF THE Veda,—THEN ALONE, 

SUCK AN Author Off the Veda kiobt be accepted oh the 
BASIS OF Presumption ; as a matter of fact however, there is 
NOTBTOO IH TflZ VbDA WHICH OOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE WITHOUT 
SUCH AN Author;—oh the contrary, if there were an 
Author, tberb is much, in the shape op its Eeliability and 
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SO FORTH, WniGH GOULD HOT BE DI7L7 COGNISED.—KUS THEN, 
BEING MOT AMENABLE TO $Al^ TTVS MeaKS OF KNOWLEDGE, 

THE Author in question becomes amenable onlv to the .sixth, 
NeQati<m (Non*apprehension) ; Consequently, he cs ohb %vbo8S 
EXISTENCE is lUPOSSEBLB,—AE IT IS PRECLUDED BY NEGATION, 
WHICH IS THE ONLY MEANS OP COGNITION (APPLICABLE TO Hm)/’— 

(2088-2096) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ (o) The Author of the Vtda cARAOt he known by mosns of 5'cnAs- 
•p^ctption ; booaoae it can never he pointed cut that * Here u the Author of 
the Veda *, eimpjy because he is not seen at the present moment. It might 
be eeaujned that * there vat an Author ’; and as no such person has ever 
been seen, the assumption oan only be that ' be eziaCed at some time ’; and 
this idea would not be reliable,—this ie what is meant and has to be added. 

" (6) Nor can the Author be known by meems of /r^srencs •, this is 
what is aafd by the words—' Adr^tap^rva. etc. etf.',—the dekaotocs of the 
Veda premise a relationship, in the shape of cause and effect, between the 
Veda and the Author who has never been seen before ; and such a premia 
can be based only on Ignorance, as there can be no valid means of Cognition 
indicating any such relationship ; no one can ever be able to apprehend a 
relationship between Smoke and the Fire that has never been seen. Hence, 
if suoh an Author is assumed, snob an assumption cannot be svipported by 
Inference.—The particle ' api ’ implies that it is without the support, not 
of Sense-percapfion only, but aloo of la/erenoe. 

“ (o) The worda ' dpomo^ etc. tic.'' point out that the Author cannot be 
known by means of Verbal Authority (or Revelation, Scripture). Because, 
as there is no scripture other than the Veda which is itaeli without an author, 
the required scripture cannot be one which is without an author; nor can it 
be one that has anAuthor; because suoh a scripture would itself be unreliable. 
Because, when the scripture would be the work of an author,—it could be 
the work of (1) Afonu and other writers related to the Fedo, or of (2) the 
Sadhyae and Jlfume not related to the Veda.—As regards the first alt^nativs, 
—it is said—' w rtyardo the uotds ofManu and etkore, eto. etc.' r—* TatJerid 
due to the Vedathis means that these works are not selfAufRoieiit in 
thair authority.—The objection to the second alternative is next stated— 
' Aeamb a dd)uutu, uc. tfc.’—' wAc hoe no connection ’—with the Veda ; because 

such persons are not entitled to the study of the Veda. ‘ Any ether writer' _ 

i.a the work of a person who has no connsotioa with the Fsda.—* Vida- 
kdrdyamaft t.e. speaking of the Author of the Veda. 

(d) i>nm»tom—vouched for by the siz Means of Right Oognition.— 

‘ Tina oind ‘—without an Author.—’ KtAcAd ’—anything vouched for by the 
Means of Right Cognition.—' Amin ’—Author. 

In the word ‘ prdmdriyddi ‘ rsIioWify and so forth ',—' so forth ’ is 
meant to include I^harma and such notions. 

• AbhSvina' j—it is only by the sixth Ms^ of Cognition, 
that it oan be known that a certain tMng does not eaiet ; as it is that alone 
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that eQvisagds ntgaiicn. —Or it may meau that eueh an Author is cogoiaad 
ia the form of negaCaoa—Le. aa iwn-exi$iant ; becauao there ia no meana of 
knowiog him. 

‘ PramS^SbhdvabOdhanSt ‘ j—' abhdoa oeesation of the Means of Cogni¬ 
tion ; i.e. Negation as the Means of Cognition by this Negation, the idea of 
the Author ie preohided. Hence it ie established that there oan be no Author 
of the 7eda^->(2088-2095) 

The following s^^guneat might be urged (against the ^fimamsaka) t _ 

If you pro^ the fact of the Veda not bmng the work of an Author, and then, 
on that basis, prove its authoritative (reliable) character,—then, lo ! the 
authority of the Veda rests upon something other than itself; as the authority 
of the Veda oannot become recognieed until the fact of its not being the 
work of an author is recognised. 

The AftmAmsajbx*s answer to this is as follows 


TEXT {2096), 

“ As A HATTER OF FAOT, THE IDEA OP TER VSDA fU>t BEty© TB* WORK OP 

AN Author is emphasised only for the purpose op showtvo 

THAT THERE CAN BE NO CAUSE FOR UTtnUobUii^ ; AND AS 
SUOa AN IDRA (BEINQ NEQATIVS) IS A NON¬ 
ENTITY, IT OANNOT B5 PROVED 
BY MEANS OF PBOOFS."— 

(2096) 

OOMMENTABY. 

What is meant by this is as follows:—We are not proving the Reliability 
(Authority) as a pontivs fact, which is not recognised; all that ws are doing 
is to reject the wireliabilitif (of the Veda) which has been urged by our 
Opponent; and when thia charge has been, set aside, the original positive 
propoaitioo remains fully recognised by itself.--As a matter of fact, even 
the idea of the Veda not being the work of an Author is not being sought to 
be proved by us ; because, if it were proved, the inplicatioo would be that 
the reliability of the Veda rests upon something elsa The fMt of the matter 
is that the aud idea consists in the mere nepoMcn of the fact of the Veda 
being the work of an Author, and as such, it is a non-entity (which cannot 
be proved).—^2096) 


Question .‘—If it is not proved (by yon), bow does it become proved by 
itaelf! 

Anewr (from the MimAmaaia) 
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TEXT {mJ}. 

“Whbn ths LoaiciAM asserts the fa(7t op the Veda ebiko the 
woBX OP AH Author, the bepotatioh op that paot proves 

THE PACT OP THE ViDA flCt BSIHO THE WORK OP AN 

Adthor.”—(2097) 

COMMENTARY. 

Queftim .“—Even od the refulatioo of tho Opponent'^ vUw, if the 
iipijolder of the V«da doe* not actually prove his own view, bow could the 
latter be eooepted and the upholdere of the Veda become satisfied ? 

This au»4tion is further expouxtded 


TEXT (2098). 

When there are two positive views bboardinc a question—b.o. 
' Primordial Matter ' and ‘ Atom ’ as the cause op the 
WOBLD,—IP one 13 NOT PROVED, THE OTHER DOES 
NOT SEOOUE PROVED by (2098) 


COMMENT ARY- 

The following Tixi explaine tho term ‘ Primordial Mauor and Atom ’ 


TEXT (2099). 

Even after riputino tite pact of Prikordial Matter bbtno 

THE CAUSE OP THE WORLD, THE IDEA OP THE ATOM BBINO 
THE CAUSE OP THE WOBLD HAR COT TO BE PROVED 

B? OTHER Bbasons.—(2099) 

OOMMBiTTABY. 

Even though the Vaiohefiita hee (successfully) refuted the S^lnJAya 
view that the World is a product of Primordial Matter,^-yet he hae got to 
prove, by means of other Beesons, the fact of the world being the product 
of Atoms:—^milarly inthe cose in question (it is oecoesary for the ^^^ma7nMka 
to adduce reasons in proof of his view}.-^2099) 


The answer to the above (from the MimUmoahi) is as follows 
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TEXTS (2100-2101). 

“When a proof is aiiducbd ik support oi the nlfirtnalive view,— 
IP THAT IS REPUTSD, THE Wgotive VIEW (TO THE CORTRAEF) BECOMES 
RIOKTLY PROVED BY ITSELF. ThFS IT 15 THAT, WHBR THE 
OTHER PARTY ADDUCE PBOOPS IH SUPPORT OP TSly TWO 

ftMDS OP THE Veda, the Upholders op the Veda have 

THEIR PURPOSE ACCOUPIJ.SHBD BY THE BSFUTA- 
TIOH OP THOSE PROOFS.”—(2100-2101) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Affirmative vieio *—that the V&dR ie the work o< an Author; and the 
denial of that is the' view These two viewH are so related that the 

truth of the one iavolvos the falsity of the other and vice versahence the 
denial of one is conoomitant with the affirmation of the other; so that the 
NeffoUve view beeoznos proved by itself. For instance, for the purpcee of 
proving the ' two ends ’-'beginning and end—the Veda, the Buddhiste 
adduce certain proofs,—the mere refutation of these proofs proves the 
contrary view that the Veda has no beginning or end. and ae raoh, is n«( 
the work of an Author; and when has beeozne proved, the Uplioldere of 
the Veda become satisfied on the accomplishment of what is dsaired by 
thenn—(SlOCf-2101) 

O^ectian .'—Even when the said proofs have been refuted, it is necessary 
to put forth a further effort to prove the poeUiee fact of the T^eda being 
otamal; under the ciroumstances, how the Upholders of the Veda be 
saUafied, they have actually proved the IfiemaUty o/ Me Veda 7 
The answer to tJiiB (from the AftmdrwaJba) is as follows - 


TEXT (2102). 

As REGARDS THE POSiTivs PACT OF THE ^'frrruiji^y oj rte Vedo, IT 
BROOUBS S3TABLISHSD BOR US OK THE REJBCTIDK OJ THE ' TWO 
EKDS ' (OF THE VbDA),—BVB tJ THOUGH WR DO HOT 
ADDirOB PROOFS IK SUPPORT OF THE SaIO 

EiemaHiy. ”—(2102) 

COMMENTARY. 

' The two ende ’—i.e. the proof sdduced in proof of the idea of the Veda 
having a beginning and eud.—( 2102 ) 

How the rejection of the * two ends ’ automatically proves Etemality 
is explained in the following 
17 


TATTVASAi^ORAHi : CHAWBR 3CXrV. 

TEXT (21(>3). 

"Tick 'JirHend' o? the Veda consists jn thk idka ov it« bsiho thk 

WORK or AN Author,—AND the * oflttr «nd ‘ consists in its 

BBIWQ DBSTROYED ; JOfD THE NSCMTION OY THESE 

(two beds) means 'Etebnality '.”—(3103) 
OOKMENTAJVV. 

Aa » nMlAT of fact, ‘i^tArDslty’ u»d ‘lUviog the two mo 

rautualiy exclucve,—one involving tbe uegation of the otJw i and betw^i 
two XDMmay ewlitfive idoam tiie aJ>«eiico of one i*i Always concouiMoufr w»«t 
the pTMODce of the other; a« hw been already pointed ont—(2103) 

The other party wgea—If the * negation of the two ends ’ oojiBlitulea 
Sumakiv, tb»ti it oomeB to this that JSUmaiity is oot a positive quality of 
things. 

The answer to this (froio the AflmdtasoAo) is as follows :— 


TEXTS (2104-2105). 

“The eiemalUy or tBS Veda coN»»ra in the jaot teat it rs not 

PBODUOED IN THE BEGINNING AND DOES NOT E«EE*H IN TEN END.— 

It n BE TOGBD THAI ' BTHN 90, THIS eiemolity IS SOMETUINC 
coffni«d>U THEN [THE ANSWER IS THAT] ei^rnaliiy is what 
IS MEANT BY THB TWO OHABAOTBES OF ‘ BEING NOT 
PROD’aOED ' AND ‘ BEING NOT DESTROYED ’ ; AND 
BOTH THESE BBINO OF THE NATURE OF 
KbOATION DO NOT BBOOIEE ANY PROOF 
FOR THBMSEtVSS.”—(3104-2106) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wliat is raoant by this » tluvt ^tmtalUy fofuis iiarl of the very uetnro 
of the Fedo, which is an entity. 

‘If it U uryed, «tc. «ec.’—This witioipatoa die foJlcwuig objecUoii froui 
the Opponentr-If itis aa slated, then £l«maiitv i® entity and aa such it k 
eotnething that has to be cognised by a Means of Oognitioo, to be proved. 

The answer to this is—‘ WfKU if meant, etc. «c.' 

• Soth tfcCrt ‘—La. the oharactew of ««»i beiny jwodttced and nol 6c»wf/ 
destroyed. 

' Pfot^f for AemHivee ‘ —i.e. any ineaDs of cogmmng tlietr own lonns. 
What is meant is that there need b# noUiing iuoongruous in Negation being 
an enttey; fw that even thongli ^'tomalUy gonsisto io the two charaotew of 
‘ not being produced ’ and ' not being dartroycd % it need oot be a non¬ 
entity.—(3104-2106) 

•• Having thus shown that the live Means of Right Cognition are not 
efieptive in the matter, it is regarded ae proved that there is no Author of the 
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Veda ; A,id tlioro «u, bo uo ‘ uifutajsBibility' m tba Ro»«oii 

«idduw«d by Uio • l>oc-«ii«. fclio Veda is fr»e from the coi.faol of 

defw'le fh«i briitg about falsity S^Kot cau t|,e Roa«oi. U n^garded a» 
• CojiUudiutory '; booau* it is present wlierever the Probanduni is present; 
and being not present where tbe Prebendum is not present, it cannot be 
rogwdad a^ * Ij^condueive. Thua it boooinea eatabbshed that the Veda is 
authoritative and r el i able ,** 

Kow the MlTfiomgaka proceeds to pomt out in detail the defecto in the 
two argument* put forward by his Opponent in support of the view that the 
Veda is not authoritative and reliebJa 

These two argumenU are as foUows (A) What is perceptible by the 
senses, and (B) what is produced by effort, must U non.«i«moA—e.g. the 
Jarand Sotmd is hotJi (perceptible and produced by effort) j these are 
Reasons baaed upon the nature of thingn, which prove the non-ewmehty 
of sound in general i and this being proved, the non-eternality of the Veda 
ueoessarily follows; aud from this it also foUows, by implication, that like 
the asertions of human beings, the words of the Veda also may be false.— 
Such is tlxe sense of what is argued by the Buddhists and othew. 

Against these arguments, the MitndmsaJui sets forth in detail the argu¬ 
ment that tJie proposition of tbs Opponents is annulled by the Verbal a nd 
other Means of Bight Cognition. 

Finst of all, the following Texi shows that the FrepoaiUon tJiat the Vedio 
Word# arc false is annulled by Verbal Cognition itself:_ 


I'EXT (2106). 

“ OSR WHO ASSEATS THS TALeiTY Og THE VsiHO WOHDS OM THE fiASTS 

O? iNPEAKNOi!, Hsa HIS PROPOSITION ANNULLED BV THE fOECB 
OE THE CoONinotf OEMVSD NBUM TBE VeDA," _(2i(K5) 

COWMgyTAKY. 

' Vaidiha' is dortved froin ika Vetla; Lo. suub oognitioi« or notious as 
Heaven foUows from the i>erfoman6S of the AgniiiOtfa' i—hy tl;e force 
of suoIj notions, his Proposition beconics aruuiJlad, as it i« set ^de by it. 
This has been tJius asserted—''' As a niattar of fact, the notion derived from 
tlio Injunction is not of a doubtful obaractar,—ia any such form as * thie 
may or may not be so ’; uor at any other time or place, or in any other 
circumetances, or in any other pereoD, dov* there appear any ootion to tlie 
contrary, that ' it is false As regards the idea that—* the notion derived 
from the Vedio Injunoticn must bo false becaMse we havu found another 
statement made in the Veda to be falee '.—this is only an Inference, aod as 
such, becomes subJated by the aforeeaid diieot ucguitiun to tJic contrary.*’ 
(j$Aater9>Mdeya (F*unslot»on, page IS .—(2100) 

Says the other party:—The tw^—Verbal Cognition and Inference—being 
of equal strength (validity), how can one be annulled by the other t If even 
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wlwD they axe of equri acrocigth, there cw^ be ablation, then why sUouia 
ogt the Zofereoce eublate the VerW Oogniliou ? " 

Tbe anewer to tbie id as foUowa t— 


T£XT (2107). 

TtfB SHOWLEDWE DEBlVBP FBOM THE VSDA 18 01 THE SAME UBORBE AS 
FeBCSPTIOH, A2<1> HfiHOB STEONGEB IRAJ^ XnFEBSHOB i CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY, IT CAN NSVJtB BE ANNULLED BY 

Imfebenob.”—(21U7) 


OOMMENTABY. 


>-How Uieii i» Inforencu anoullod by tli© Verbal Cognition 
(derived from the Veda) 1 


Anawer; 


TEXT (2108). 


lNA3irUCIH AS THE VSDA HAS BEEN PLACED IV TBE SAME POSITION 
AS PEBCBPTION, It IS STRONCEBTHAN, AND HENCE SETS 

ASIDE, INPEBENCB,”—(2108) 


COMMENTARY. 

TliiB has been tdxia declared—“ The cognition derived from the wordK 
of the Veda « Perception, end Inferenco contrary to Perception cannot be 

valid '’-—( 2106 ) 

Quetfioa .w-Li wlmt way i» Verbal C^gniUon (derived from the Veda) 
Ktroiiger than InferoDee,—by virtue of wbioii it is regarded as equal to 
Perception ? 

Anawr 

TEXTS (21011-2110). 

“Thebe is a degree of smruoiTY in the vaudity of Vbbsai. 
COGHITIOF—DUS TO THE FACT OP ITS NOT NEEDINO A COEBOBOBATIVE 
Ihstanob, and to the absence of defects,—W mOE IS NOT 
POUND IN infennet. Consequbhily, wrsnsvbb thebe 
should be any doubt between Vbbbal CoONmON 
AND INPEBBNCB, IT IS VERBAL COOSITIOH THAT 
SHOULD BE BBOABDBD AS STEONGBB, AND THE 
MATTEB DETBBIAINED ACCORDINGLY.'’ 

—( 2100 . 2110 }. 

COMMtlNTAJtV. 

< —the I-ocative ia to be eonrtrued witlx ' tdghatam 

‘ Which <8 Mt Jound tn /jyVreme ’ beesanae it need* a CJoixoborative 
Inateooe and because defeote are possible m it; the defect being that it ia 
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annulled by Oogoition derived from tbo Vida whicli Is equsJ In Authority to 
Perception.—(2109-2110) 

The oUw perty raiees ao objection—As a rule that alone is regarded as 
a ' Defect' in argumsnt whiclt admitted by hotlt partied i in the case in 
question, Revelation is not a means of valid Cognition, for the Buddhist, who 
posits only two Means of Oognition (Perception and Inference) i then how 
can there be an * annulment * of Inference by what Is not accepted as a 
Means of Oognition,—so far as the Buddhiet is oon earned f 
The answer to tlus (from the JfSmdmsai^s) is as follows 


TEXTS {2111-2110). 

'* Whiu. TH8 Veda is clearlt brikdi^g about tbs cooNmow op 

THUiCIfl, THE ASSSRHOH THAT ‘ IT IS HOT A MEaHS OP COGHTTION 
FOR KB ’ SHOULD NOT OB MADE BY A TRUTHFUL PHRSOH, BY 
REASON OT .SURER MALIOB. It CANNOT CBA3B TO BE A MeaNS OP 
COGNITIOH, ON THE AROUND THAT THERE 18 MAUCE AOAlNBT It OB 
BECAUSE TT IS NOT PONULaR ; NOR OAH ANYTKINO BECOME A MEANS 

OP Cognition, on the ground that ohb ltees it and it ls popular. 
Even those who are hostile to the Veda do not assert ant 
REASON WHY IT SHOULD NOT BE A MeaNS 07 RlOHT COONTTION BY 
VIRTUE OP WHICH THEY COULD BE BBQABDED AS TRUTHPUL PEOPIH. 

When people, who have been intbnt upon the study, the 

RETENTION and THE EEIBOSITION OP THE VeDA AND UPON THE PER¬ 
FORMANCE OF ACTS ENJOINED THEREIN, HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO 
DKTBCT ANT OROUNDS OF PALSITY, HOW CAN THEY BE DETECTED BY 
PERSONS WHO HAVE KEPT THBM5SLVB8 ALOOF PROW IT ? It IS ONLY 
PRR.SONS WHO ARE TUIXT CONVERSANT WITH A TH3NO AND WHO 
HAVE THEIR PURPOSE CENTRED THEREIN THAT CAN DETECT THE 
GOOD AND BAD POINTS OF THAT THING, TSOSl EVIL-MINDED PBOPLB 
ON THE OTHER HAND, WHO ARB HOSTILE TO BRAHMAN AND HAVE 
BEEN TAR REMOVED MIOM THE VBDA,—HOW CAN THOSE PEOPLE 
BARS-FACSDLY SPEAK OP THE GOOD AND BAD POINTS IN THE VSDA ? ” 

—(2111-2115). 

COMMENTARY. 

This i8 how the Mimumiaha arg>iee—“ Thinge do net become eetabliabed 
or otherwise merely according to one’s whim; by virtue of which the mere 
assertion of the opinion would wt aside the validity of Verbal Cognition ; 
what is eatabliahed by reaeon must be accepted by both parties; it has 
been explained that the conviction derived from the Vedio deolarationB 
regarding Agnihetra, etc. is eHoeptioDally strong; how then can it be said 
that it isflot a Means of Cognition T It U a mere assertion of yewe, wholly 
devoid of reaaon '’.—Such in brief is what ia meant by the ilfS«df»waio. 
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‘ B*cau*e H in not jxfTmJttr'—Vt^opWa agroom^nf <<onRtjt.«tA»i it4a 
pop\iianf«y. 

‘ A looj/font iJtf Vnla'—^fi&J^ ftntl oMiora who kf»»*p nway fpoin 
Vedft : they ere exelxided fi oni juntiifly, et*. 

* WIto hau their purpom centred tJierein —i.e. whriM ;n;rpM«-^iiclH of 
life, ifi the ehepe of Mcsific*, ct«.—in cefUred-^expouAded^in the Ved& 

* to Brahman’^-i-e. ntv¥pilc to Veda. Or ' Brehmaa * uiay 
be takoD ah HtAuduig fu)* th<i knowledge derived from tfus Veda.— 
(3UU2U6) 

" Or, jf nmy be tlmt the lofewmee la not nr nulled by VerbAl Cogi>Iiioii; 
even eo.thc* Proposition of the Buddhist le defeotivo; becenae it is unnnllwl 
by Perception nod otlier MeenA of Copdtion 

TliiR in tlm idee expounded in the following >— 


TEXT (2117). 

" TiniN AGAIN, THE fiemalU^ AKb nZf-pAw&swene^e op trij Word, Tft 

RSTABU.'WRD BY AUDITORY BRCOQHZTXOH ;—WHO, THBN, COULD 
SVRR flOHOETVE OP THE OONTRART ? ” 

OOHMERTiU^Y. 

Thie ebowe anniJment by Perception. 

For instance, at all timee, the Word ie reeogDieed by Perception ne 
* the eame ’; hence the etaraelity of the Word is proved by thie Keeogniticn 
which is called * Perception ’.—And being recognised as ‘tbe aacne ’, in all 
friacea. Word ia proved to be all'pervasive also.—Under the ciioumstancea. 
who could conceive of the contrary—of the asud etemaiity and oB^^crviMitieness t 
—No one. The ’ contrary' of tientoHiy and aU^rvaeit>en$se would be non- 
eiemoliry and nen-pervaeiveneee (respectively).—(2117) 

The position is summed up in the following !— 


TEXT (2118). 

‘‘From ai^ this it poliow9 that the PAffr op its rematn^o tfe 

SAME At ALL TIMES AND At ALL FLACBS IS PROVED ET PBRCEP- 
ITOHAL RbOOOHTTIOK ! AND THIS AHlfULS IT,”—(2118) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ At aii timee \—i.e. In the paat, preeent and future. 

’ /(’—the * contrary ’ (apoken of in the preceding tert).—( 2118 ) 
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TLo following' T&s/A Andcip»U and anfrwfv tha objection that Recosnitiop 
lA aot (not truo)~ 


TBXTS (2119-2120). 

*' TF it BB TmrjBD THAT—‘ TH THS C49B OF SFOH THDJOS Afl THE pLAKS, 
IT 18 FOUND THAT THOFOH IT EXISTS FOB ONS KORtaST ONLY, 
YET TKJ5BB 18 REClOQiaTrOB -TBB AKSWEB 18 THAT 11 IS HOT 
SO i WHAT 18 T€CQ^UKd TH THESE GABBS IS TH5 VntVFrSO^, 

AND THAT 19 ETERNAI., FOB US. IN OASES WHERE THERE 
T8 NOTION OP DITPBBBNCB IN BSOaBD TO ANY 
ANPECT 0? THE THING, ON ACCOUNT OP OSBTAtN 
<TmCUW8TANTUX< OONDITIOKS,—THBBB IS 
NO RbOOONTTIOH, as is GUBAR PROM 
THE NOTION OP DTPFEBJENOR.”— 

( 211 ^ 2120 ). 

COMMENTARY. 


• $vch things this indudwi Che ca8©« oi Hair, nails and graes, 

which aw' and grow agwn,—aa slso that of water*faI)A; aa in the*w caass 
also tvhart is Recognition that theec stb the same Heirs andNaila. the same 
graesM. the water-fall, the same river-water and so forth. 

This in not right. In all these case what is is the UniverseU, 

—the cornioonalty—euch ae ‘ Firs * (in the ease of the Lamp) and so forth ? 
and this Universal is held to b© eternal; where then is there any yolrity in 
our Premise f The individual form of theee things, which is evaoeeoeat, 
that certainly is not reoognissd (as being the sow); where then is there 
any falsity in our Premtse t 

■ 2n repord any aspeci'^’^ In regard to the greater or lees degree. 

‘ On account of certain cireunstantial flondiricne ’—the lesser degree 
being due to going upward. 

.•_How do you knowthat there is no Recognition in such oaeee J 

Arweer .•—* Ac ie clear from the notion of d^erence \—it is deduced from 
the preeenoe of the notion of difference that there Is in such cases.— 
(2119-2130) 


The MMmeaka nert proceeds to show how the Proposition of the 
Buddhist (regarding Veda being non-etemel) is snnuJled by Inferences j— 
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TEXTS (31^1-2130). 

“(1) THS SOTIOHS op the WDIVIDTJaI. GOU>U>Ori, THOUGH orVRME 
m FOISTS FLACK, TIMS, ETC,, MtPST ALL EHVKAflS TPB SAUE COU'- 
u?0ri,—THEY OO NOT BNViaAOR SEVERAL WORDS,—BROAUSR THEY 
ALWAYS APPEAR IN THE FORM ' COW —LIKE THE NOTION OP ‘ CoW ’ 
THAT AFPBaRS at THE PRESENT MOMENT.—(2) THE NOTION OP THE 
cow-word THAT APPEARED YESTERDAY ENVISAGED THIS SAME «Wr- 
BEOADSE IT ENVTSaOID THE COW-WOrd,—IZViB THE NOTION 

appbarino TO*DAy. — (3} This sonoN envisages that aw’-ioorrf,— 

FOB THB SAMS SAID REASON,—LIKE THE PREVIOTTS NOTION.— 

(4) Both notions envisage thr same corcswoni ,—use the single 

NOTION.—(5) AXL notions OP THE ‘ CoW DIVERGENT AS REGARDS 
PLACE, TIME, BTC., ARB BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE SAME COU'-WOrd, 
—BECAUSE THBfY ARE NOTIONS OF THB ‘ COWLIKE THE SINGLE 

NOTION.—(6) The cow-vori that was uttered yesterday must 

EXIST TODAY ALSO,—BB0AUS8 IT IS ENVISAGED BY THE COGNITION 
OF THE COKSttfOri,—LIKE THE SAME WORD UTTERED TODAY,—(7) ThE 
cow-word THAT IS HEARD TODAY WAS HEARD BY ME YESTERDAY 
ALSO : FOB THB AFORESAID REASON,—UEE THB WORD UITBRBD 

yestbrday.*—(8) All such words as are EXPBEssrvH must be 

REGARDED AS LASTING A LONG TIME,—BECAUSE THEY BMNO ABOUT 

THE Cognition op the cognisable thing through the appbb* 
HBNSIOK OP RELATIONSHIPS,—EVERYTHING THAT DOBS THIS HAS 
BEEN POUND TO BE PBRWAKENT,—UKE THE ‘ UNTVERSAL ' ASPECT 

OP j&moifee.—(fl) Thai which drnotbs things through the apphe- 

HRNSTON OP RHLATIONSHJPS CANNOT BE EVANESCENT,-BECAUSE IT 
MUST HAVE ITS RELATIONSHIP OONTINUlNO TIU, THE TIME OP USE,— 
LIKE THB UQftT OF THB LaMT AND THB LlGHTHTNO.—THUS THE 
IDEA OF W0BD*S0UKD BEINO NON •ETERNAL LS ANNUILED BY ALL 
THESE InFERBNORS WHICH MUST BE ADMITTED TO BE PERFECTLY 

.SOUND. Consequently it beoomrs rstabushed that words are 

RrrERNAi.”—(21SJ-2130) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ (1) Tli^ notions that uppeAr m MoneetiGii with individual worrfa 
* Cow', —tlioii^idivAJgaDttluoisgh divMsitiM o< ptac<, tima, middlinR 

and prolonfS^d, and ao forth,— aU envisAge the arusA word,—thay do not 
anviaaga divArae words,—l>ocAiiad they aII appear in the mune form ‘ Cow 
—like the notion of the cow-word appearing at the prexont time. 

Or, (3) Whenever there is notion of the word * Cow \ it be taken 
oa referring to tlio word ' Cow ’ appearing to*day,—because it envisagea thr 
word ‘Cow\—4ike tbe word appearing to*daj;—the notioo of the word 
appearing yerterday enviAage# the same word.—Tliis is thus a Reason based 
upon the nature of things. 
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Oti (S) The ‘ subjoct ’ of the Infwonco maj bo th« rtoiion <}f Ac xeord 
app^ng i/3-^y^* being enviwged by the notion of the word tbet appeared 
yeetoeday’ i« tb© ^^bandum>—'because it enTieagea the word’ is t he 
I^bans ^'^ad ' tb© notion of th© word appearmg yesterday ’ is the Oorro- 
borative rnstanoe.—This is the argument formulated in th© words.—‘ This 
notion SfwiMflco, tU. e«o,’—'this notion’ stande for the notion appearing 
lo-dag. —‘TAoi’-^th© word ‘Oow' apprehended by the Oognition of the 
word ‘Oow’ that appeared y^stsrday.^*Tor ihe aam wid reason ,’— i.e. 
‘ because it envisages the word Ooto 

Or, (4) Both—the ootions appearing lo~datf and ysMsrdop-^envisage 
the same word,—because both envisage the word ‘ Cow'like the notion 
of the mngle word ' Cow •-—This argument is expressed in the words ‘ 
sic. eta’. The Besson has not been stated in detail, as it is weU*ksowA. 

“ Or, (5) M notions of the universal * Cowthough divergent in 
regard to divarsitiee of place, time» etc.—are produced by the same word 

• Cow ’.—because they are notioas of tha Oow,—like the notion of the siagla 
Cow.—In the previous argument^ the ‘Subject’ (Minor Term) consisted 
of ‘ the notions envisaging the word * Cov ‘ envisaging the same object' 
being the Probandum; while in the present a^ument. tbe notions envisagiag 
the universal ‘ Cow ’ form tbe Minor Term.—and * beng produced by the 
Hams word Coto' is the Probandum;—this is the difference between the two 
argumertts. 

” (6) Tbe compoimd ‘ AyosisnocAcAdm^ ’ means ' that which had its 
utterance yesterday’this mentions the Minor Term; ’existing to day* 
is the Probandum. The rest is eatily understood. 

'* (7) The word ‘ Cow' thai is hoard to-day is tbe Minor Term ;—’ was 
heard yesterday ’ is tbe Probandum.—* Aforosoid —i.e. ‘ because it is appro* 
handed by the Oognition of the word Coto Is the Frobans. 

" Or, (8) * aii ottch toords as art axprsssivs' is tbe Minor Term their 

* lasting for a long time ’ is the Probandum ;^4nd ‘ because they bring about 
the cognition of the cognisable thing through the apprehension of relation* 
sliips ' is the Probana.—In tbe compound * tambaruVidntMavS, stc.' ' asm* 
bandhdnub/t^$h^am ' quabfies ‘ jA«y<^fianapretiartanam ';—'sbevld be re* 
garded as lasting ’ i '/or a long rime’ quabfies * lasting '• The ’lasting 
character ’ meant hero is in regard to tims. not in regard to place, as in 
tho case of mountains;—this is what is intended to be indicated by tha 
qiisdifying Carm ‘ fora long time ‘ Lihs the universal aspsci of Smokt ’ is the 
Corroborative Instance ; the ‘ speoif^e individuality * of things cannot have 
any continuity of existence or oonconaitance, hence it is th© ‘laiiversa' 
aspect' alone that can serve as the Corroborative Instance. 

” (9) ’ ConnM te eusn«se«n< ’ this states the same argument 
negatively.—' Because mmt have, eio «e.’.— TddSwVea ’—till that time, 
ie. till the time of i»o,—ita ‘ mmeMo’,—relat4oaahip—should continue.”— 
(812I-81S0) 

’The following objection is raised—In this way. the Jar and such things 
also may be asserted to be one only. Por iostance, alt notions of tha individual 
Jar, though divMse through divergence of Place, 'Time, etc. must be regarded 
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as envj«a 4 (iu^ ooo and tl>« ^taoic tluog, and luit- ^nvjwaging IhlngK,— 

beoAuw* it. appears in tlw torm of • Jar liketlio notion of tJie .I«r apparing 
at the prceeut moment; and i^o forth. A» a mofter of Urt. iiowever, siicli 
oneaieea of thei Jar itt noilhec dMlred nor voxielied for by porccptioju Hantv 
all tlw Rwouln^i »et forth above mnat bo regarded as TaUe {FaJlacaonk), 

The aoewer to this objection (from the MinoinMika) is au follows r— 


TRXTS (2131-3132). 

" Jy THE ow-nw 0 / ihtf Jnr^ that is muno aa ah todbstrablr ooh* 

TTHrtSHOT, IS IN RSPBRBNCS TO THE ‘ XJUTVEBSAh AAPBOT THW 
THB ABATOBHT Z6 SITPERFLUOUS.—1? HOWEVER, ONE WERE TO 

UMi: THE ooKTomsKcr 0 ? TSE indi^nd^d JaRA betko <me, ov the 

STREHOTH OP THE ABOVE AR0TTMBHT3,—THEN IT OAN IS TOTHTED OCT 
THAT ftTTOH AK II>EA WOTOR BJ) CONTRART 10 A2J< PORMR OP ElOBT 
COOHITTON ; BECAIIRB TSS MHIOTPLTCnY OP iNDrVTHHALA HAS BEEN 
t)BPISlTEI.T BSTASLJSEEI) BY ALL MEANS OF BjOHT OOONITION, 
fiES.SS-PERCHPnON AND THE REST,”—(2131-2132) 

COMMENTAEY. 

If it ie In reference to the ‘ Univwaal'—tl» ‘ genus ’»' Jer ’—that one-neM 
is 8o\^ht to be proved by the above lUductio ad Ab»ftrdwn, theQ» it is super- 
flnous ; ae it has been declared—* That aspect of the object which is 
CoThinoni is eternal, the other aspect is held to be perishable 

On tlie other hand, if the Reducdo ad Absvrdwm is meant to prove the 
one-n«« of tlie Individual JarA,^^ven so. that do» not f>^fy mir premisses. 
Because such a Proposittoa is directly annulled by Sense-perception and oUter 
Means of Cognition; specially ae all the Seasons adduced in this cormeotjoc 
have to be regarded aa qualified by the ooa^tioo that * what tliey easert is 
Mt annulled ’; bow then could there be aoy falsity in our Baasons f^^ueh is 
tbe sense of the passage. 

* Would be contrary, eta ate.*—Tliat is, the Ih^poeiiion in question is 
so contrary. 

The rcet is eesily undeTeI.ood.^2131-3133) 

Again, the Jfinumeaibn proceeds to show that the Proposition that 
' Words are non-eternal ’ is annulled by Inference and Preeuraption.—Tha 
Inference that he sets fortlt ii^** When the relation between two things is 
not-arii/ioial (eternal), the two things themselvef) must be ragnrded as not- 
ari^icial (sternal) ;^«g. IkOeha and the Atom ;—and the relation of 
Donotor and Denoted between tlie Word and its denotation in tbe form of the 
' Universal' is not-artifi^l,—hence this is a Reason ba a ed upon the nature 
o£ things.” , 
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Xn Iho following Texis hl» Mlm^iviaka proc«^adR to §liow that tho 
R«won lioTb addtit»Kl tlio rolu( ion bo(.vw«n tl\e Wort and ita Donota- 
tioQ is aerneU) it* not ‘ inadinianlblc ' 


TBXT8 (2133-2135). 


“ If twr Rblatiokshtf jh g,oiwTfON werr nrlifici/U (set ttp for the 

OCOASTOK), THRU, AS TRE PARTICTTLAB WILL HAT? BECOME 

ACfJOMFLTSRBP AND GOME TO AN END,—IT WOIULO RR AFPLIOARLE 
TO THAT ONB TARTTCIT7.AR CaSR OHLT, AND WOULD NOT SB UNIVERSAL 
IN ITS ATPLIOATION. IN THE Ocw THBRB TS A OOWMTNaLtNO OF 
SRVBHAL f AOTOBS—SUCH AH THE ‘ EaBTH ‘ SpBSTANOl ‘ BEINO 
' TaTL ’ and so forth,—there could BQ no PBFIKirE IDEA OP THE 
* Cow * EXCEPT THROITOH PSEftDEKT REPEATED VSAOS. —PbOM THIS IT 
FOLLOWS THAT TRE WORD TS nOt-a*iifiCvU : AND IT NEVER PERISHES,— 
BEOAUHE IT HAS AN ETERNAL RELATTONSHI? WITH AN ETERNAL 
FNTTTT—WKB THE Alca*ha AND THE AUm .”— [dhJokavdriika — 
ETBBNAurf OR WORDS, 3J^9-361].—(2133-2135) 


COMMENTARY. 


Tha AAnsA raquiies tho reading * krinTTVtive <ha tambandha^ya \ 

If the Relationship were artificial, then,—ioasmueh as the particular 
use will have been accomplished,—come to an end,—the Word would have 
come to an end ; hence the relationship between the Word and its meaning 
would not be univemal—•,e« applicable to all usee of the Word at all times. 
—Why ?—BeoauM it would be appiicable to that orie particular caae only; 
i.e. it would apply to one particular Cow only. In support of this a Preeiunp* 
tion is put forward—When several Oows are there before one, even though 
the Uoiversal * Oow ‘ may be subeis^ng In a single individual Oow, wbat is 
nndemtood is the universal ‘ Oow' as extracted from the word ‘ Cow ’; 
and this would not be posable if tho Word were not there-—-Why it would 
not be possible is explained in the Words—* Then ie a commin^ng e] eeverrtl 
fadore, etc. etc.’—This Presumption is based upon tbe authority of Worda 
* Foriheee reaeone Word eartncAbe artificial '.—This sums up the Inference. 
' WtiA an eiemai entity' —i.a the object named *Univeise)’• * Ooin< 
munity’.—'.fftsmol r«£3<totwft»p‘—which lasts for all time; just like the 
relatlooeblp of Atoms with Akaeha, which is eceroal,—(2133-2136) 
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Tlie following tbs • Incouclusivenees ’ of tho obcwe 

Prseumption 


TEXTS (2136-2108). 

“ THASMt;CH Aft TSE WoRP, HKaRP 9VT OKOR. EtmftAGRS SEVERAL 
‘XJjnvEBftALR’ IN AH WDEPINITB PORM, IT OANNOT DEPTHITELY 
POINT TO rta OWN ftPEOmC denotation, A8 DiSTraatnSHED PROM 
THt OINBB ‘ trNrvBB.9AX^UHTIL IT HAS BERN OSRD SBVBIUL 
TIMK).—Ae A WATTBB OF PACT, THB TVOBD ' CoW * WOirLD OBT AT 
THE SPBanC DENOTATION OF THE TABTICOLAB ‘ UNIVERSAL ‘ COW 
ONLY AFTER A LONG TlUfE WHEN IT HAS BEEN NSABD SEVERAL TiyES. 
AND BAS THIBERV HXOLTJDBD THE OTHER irmWAafi—‘ UVINO 
BBTNOS ‘THE qiudiiy OP WHlTENFSft’. THE wHon Of ‘ KOVINO \ 

THE THiver^aU ‘Drwlaf*. ‘Tail', and ai^ tub livUvidu^, 

THE ‘Cow OP VARIBOATBD GOLOim’, THB ‘HORNLESS COW ’ AND 
THE UKB,—WHICH ARE DIVERSE B7 REASON OP IHElH ISDIVT- 
D0AL PBCDLUBITIES.’’—EtRR^ OP WORDS— 

$64^6fi]-(2136-2l8fi) 


CX> 7 ^IM 12 NTAAY. 

Thia hM b#w tbi« ©xplaine4 ia IhP 73hSfya (of Shabara, on Sn. 1. 1. 19) 
—“ Tf the word ‘ Oow' is oleniAl, it is ths »m© word tbst is wttorod nftoy 
timcA and bw been previowly heard also several times, as applied to other 
individual Oowa ; and thus by a prooees of positive and native ooncomjtance 
the Word comes to be reoogniaed as denoting the particniar Universal ; for 
this reason also, the Word m\ist be eternal.” 

' Individvais vAich ore diverse, sic. etc.’—i.e. distinguished by their 
respective pecnliarities ; their diverwty is baaed upon their being oogniaed 
as different from one another. Hence the compound ‘ 
ij to be expounded to mean ‘which have their diversity based ^xpon the 
oognition of their rrepectivo pecnliaritire ’. 

‘ 0nvin^ ucMM • has to bo construed with all those,—(2136-2138) 


The following might be \irgsd (against the MlmdmAoha )Tf the Word 
get at its denotation after a tong time,—even so, how does it become proved 
that the Word exists for all time t 

The answer to this is ae follows:— 



•• THE aEVMALED WORD.” 
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TEXTS (2130.2140). 

” And if the Word existed forsdch a lono time, who oodld destroy 
IT APTBR THAT ?— \!:ihlokav&rHht —Etbrmauty of WoEDa—3tt7].— 

For ahotheb beanoh again it is not tossible for the 
Word to be destroyed : In the case of the Jar and 
OTHER THINGS, IT IS VHDERSTOOD THAT THEY WOUT-O 
BBOOUB DESTROYED EITHER THROUGH DECAY OB 
THROUGH SOME WEAPON ; THEBE IS HO SUCH 
CAUSE BY WHICH THE WOBD OOUIJ> BE 

DESTROYED-”—(2139-2140} 

OOMMKiJTARY. 

‘ Jfor ^«cA a hng time i.e. during which time it denotes iu own meaning 
after esoludlng eo m^y other faotorti. 

Says tho Opponent:—In the Gaee of the Jar, eU. it jm found that though 
they continue to exist for a long time, yet they come to be destroyed by the 
etroke of a stick or some such thing ; the eame may be the case with 
also. 

The answer to this is—”For onoShsr reeuon, etc. etc.".—* ’ 

—•again. 

Things like the Jar undergo destruction either by decay or by the sCroka 
of some weapon i there is no suoii oauee for the destruction of the Word.-.- 
VThy ?—Because the Word is incorporeal, while the Jar and other things 
tiro corporeal.—(2139*2140) 

It has beon declared (under J’eiit 2131, abopo) as follows‘ If the one¬ 
ness of the Jar, that is ruged as an undesirable contiogenoy, is is reference to 
the Universal aspect, then the argument is superduous.—If however, one were 
to urge the eontingenoy of the Indipiduai Jars being one, on tlie strength of 
the above arguments, then it can be pointed out that euoh an idea would be 
contrary to all Forms of Right Oognitioa '.—What lias been said there is 
equally applicable to the present case : For instance—If tlie one ness urged 
is in regard to the ' Universal ’ aspect of the ' ga ’ and other letters (oom- 
posing the word ‘ Oov^ *), then it is superfluous, and so forth, all tbe rest 
of it may be repeated. Because in view of the diversity of PJace, Time 
and Speaker, the Individual lUtters —Go and the rest are »*«ny; and it k 
in these that the ‘ Universal ’ Cow subsists; and in the same way, the 
Unwersoi aspect of tho letter ‘pa’ k held to subsist in the individual 
letter; so the two caees are exactly similar in all aspects [and oo the same 
grounds that the individual Jars cannot all be the same the individual word 
• Cow or the individual letter ‘ po cannot all be ttia eame> 

Anticipating this argument, the Jlf«ndmeaia offers the following 


answer 
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TEXT (2141). 

" EVBU TKOUOil THSKB ABB l)lK6fKB«i<CliS OV I’trACi;, TiMB ANH UhBR,— 
THBRB W HO DIVKBBITY IH TUB LBTTEK ' Oa‘ AHD THE REST; 

AB THE ‘ReCOOHITIOH * IH TUBIB CASE iH CLBAB 
ANU UI8TiHCl.'*^(214l) 


COMMENTARY. 

FroiD l^irwpUon, in tiw* »iiiap9 IUco7fiitu/ti. it in proved the 

IiidividuAli^ (letter?) are oneluiaronoe uen have uu validity, as ngMwi 
Peroeptiou; Fereeption being the highest o£ all Meaiu* of Right Cognition. 
Such ia the eense of the text—(2141) 

ObjMkm rhvewity of the Leitera is proved by eiush divemitiee in Uioir 
pronouncing aa fatt. «to» and liO forth ; njider tlie olrounwtauow, 

how can it be said tliat their Recognition aa being tl» «uno ia olew and 
diatinct t 

Tbe Answer to tliia ie a» follows :— 


TEXT (2142). 

“Evbh when tbbbb is nrvERaiTY hj the phoschciatioh bexho past. 

ETC., THE IwnlVIUUAL LETOBR ‘po ' IK NOT CiKARlY COCtTISab 
AS AH SS’fABU^KBU BHlTlY, WUTlBUUlJrtiBD FBOH THE 
OTHSB IHOrVlDPAL LKTTBB ‘ gti'." — {Hhioko- 

varlika — 8pkot<t, 22}.—(2142) 

COMMENTARY. 


' JSuabtuheA ‘—not iiierely ooncwvwl or fwiclod. 

' JOwringuiaAeddletinct, separate. cUfttfont. 

Ga-cayatoi’-^tanda for 'fjoJoAravyakli'. tlw Individual letters imd 

' go ", 

What ui meant ia tiuil Recognition havuig eBUl>lieiM*<l the identity 
ajnong the individuala, thure can be uo ‘ otliur* Individual at all.—(2142) 

Says tbe Opponent_What ie noofftiUed is only the Unlvt^itai aepul of 

the Lett« ‘go*,-^iot the iudividiial aspect} how cm UieiiJ be said to be a 
rscogairion of the Individuala ? 

The anawor (of the ififfldnwoio) to thia is as follows i— 
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TEXT (2143). 

“Thk lNt)ivii>UAL Letter ' (}n‘ has j»o masTENCK ai'aht kkom ths 
SIJBSTRATUM Oy THE UtTlVERSAL ‘ (7flBECAUSE IT 
USVSB BB APPRBHENPSP BY ANY OOOMITION OTHER THAN 
THAT OF ‘ Qa \—JUST LQB THB UNIVEESAL ‘ Q<i ' 
POSTULATED DY THE OTHER PAETY.”—[jJWojbrv 

vSrtika —32]^(214S) 

COMMENTARY. 

' (^n^tabivldhyvnir&pyitviit —B«uaUH« it u not a]>p^«]lel^d«)d^cogNUM»d 
—by aoy oogoition Mcc«pt that of the lotUr * Qa \ 

‘ Lii» the linwtTial^ «tc. «<c. ’—fiecause tha view of the olbor party is 
that * VnifMrMii are without universals '.—(2149) 


'PBXT (21*4). 

“The same oohqlusion could bb peovsd oh thh cboukd or its 

BElHli 4 L^er, LIKE THB LETTER ' Kha \—AS A MATTER OP PAOr 
THB COHTBABY OF THIS IS N£Y££ PlbRCSAVED ; HENCE 
THB SAID COHCLUBIOtr CANNOT BB SAID TO 
BE ANNULLED EY PbROBPTION.*'— 
vartika — dpfut^, 34j—(2144) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Mtitte ouncliUfiutt '—tlwj Uwjial of the individual * <ia' ui>aft from the 
Vmversal. 

Tbo argimjenl (iiay bv loiiutUnUMl as follows:—Tiie Lettar ' Ca' catmot 
baeatireiy difPerentiatod from tliu substratura of tho univereai *Ga',—«.g. 
llw lettof * Klia ’.—and ' Cia' in h letterhence her© there is apprehension 
of wLat ia oouconiitent witli the Contrary' being Letttf' k invariably 
voncuiuitaut witJi the contrai’y of being the eubetratuuj of the Lnivenal 
‘Ga 

Tlkat tlio ConultisioD of tbi^ argniooDt ie not sublated by Perception k 
shown by tiio words—* TA« ccfdrury e>j <Ai«, etc. ««.’—* oontrary ’ stands for 
difference between tlic two.—’^Perceived fact.—(2144) 

Tho foilowjtig inight bo urg(^:—The argument adductH) k vuperJUtew, 
an addreenod to the Ouddhkt. Uecauee tbo idea of ' oneneee ' is bold by hint 
to be b«*ad upou * t(ie exulusluu of uthere and not upon any Universal in 
the shape of ' Ga' an apart, from Ihe Individoafr ; so that ©veo when the 
Universal * Ua ’ is denied as a distinct ©atity, the ' o ne - nee a' of t he Letter 
does not becorae established on the basis of the idea of ' one^nees *, aa it. is 
based upon the * exclusion of othere 
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Thift objeotion is aaticipawd and arwwewd (by tho 2tfStMinwofto) in the 
{oUowins 


TEXTS (2145.2146). 

The entity w the yobm of the ‘ L^rritB’ jk admittbo by both 

PABTIBS ; IT IS ONLY BiaHT THBBEFOEE THAT ' ETBBNAUTY ’ AND 

OTHER OHARACTBRS,—WHICH ARB ATTRIBDTBD TO AN ASSUMED 
ENTITY,^^HOUt/D BE ATTBIBOTED TO WHAT IS ADMUTED 
BY BOTH PARTIES. ThU 8 IT FOLLOWS TEAT THE OKS 
IDEA ARISES OUT OP THE OHS-NBeS OP THE LeTTBR- 
AS REGARDS THE IDEAS OP PBOTJUAR PSATUBES, 

THAT WOULD BE DUE TO THE DIVEESITY IN 
THE CHARAOTBB OF THE MAHUSSTTHCi 
AOENO V. —[SWoibckIrItte— SpfuOa. 

18, 23]-—(2145.2146) 

OOMMENTABY. 

“ WLy is 1« tbftt leaving aaida ths LeUer itsslfi—which is admitted by 
bo^ pftrtiaA,^uoh charact«a as ‘etarnality‘multiplicity’, ‘pervasiva- 
Mss' and the rest at© attributed t© an assumed entity, in the shape o£ the 
‘ 6Y^u&on of others as is €dear from such aaerticms as ‘ the class and the 
property thus become dsteriDmed' ? The right thing to do would be to 
attribute all these to what is admitted by both parties; as otherwise tharo 
would be the necemity of asaumiag much that is never perceived at all. 
—Hence it follows that the RicognxHon of the Letter as one and the same 
must be due to the one.oees of tho Letter Itself.” 

Que»i<m If that is so. then how could tiiere b© snob diverse notions 
regarding the Letter, as oAcrt, medium and loud 7 

An»vcr ‘ As rtgards, etc. stc. ‘ Mani/Mdng opencpoonsisting of 
the oonjunotions and disjunctions of Air (proceeding from the throat of the 
speaker).—(2145-2146) 

As a matter of fact, Air is never apprehended by the 12ar; conjunotious 
and disjunctions also of the Air must be inapprehenwbJs by the Ear ? under 
the catcumstanoea. unless the mamfeeting agency is apprehended, how can 
tile m»nt/«fed (property) be appreliended 1 For estampJe, until the Light is 
seen, there is no perception of the Jar illumined by it. 

With the above idea in his mind, the Opponent of the Afmomsala 
urges the following objection:— 



THE HKVHAliED WOED.” 


lOLd 


TEXT (2U7). 

OmB rOB. WHOM BOTH ABE AMEHABLE TO AUDITORY PEPCBrTIOS COULO 
HAVE THE DUAL HOTJOH ; POB YOU HOWBVBB, THE pUch (OF THE 
LETTEE'SOUHD) BEIHO BEYOND TKS SENSES, HOW COUlD THE 
SAID PECULIAR FHATUBES BS DUB TO THE pUch 1— 

[SliiokwdrUka — Sphofa, 3$].—(2147) 

COMMENTARY. 


' On% for vjhom i.e. tbe GrammAriHQ and otheroccordixig to wboin 
tlio niAi)ifc«4U>r uoRsufte of the lott«r*Sou,iul ia the (otro of (erticuUvtioo), 
oot of tlio (ionjunctioDH Aod disjuacttoois of Air,—for such moo both, ilio 
Man^tetcd {lottor-Sound) And the ManiftsUr (ArticuJfttioii), ue apprehended 
by auditory perception ; for aucb pooplo, there may be the two notioos,— 
the notion of ail aa one, and also the notion of the peouijaritiee ef the pitch* 
eto. But for you, the 3fwndmetzia, how could the Pitch, which is in the form 
of the conjunotiooB and disjunotione of Air, bring about the notion of the 
peculiarities,—as such Pitches, etc. are not perceptible by tbe Ear !—(2147) 


Tu tlio above objection, tbo Mwv^tvftika makes the following answer 


TEXT (2148). 


* Some people assert that when a Word .Sound is cooensED by the 
EAR A8 AFPBOTBD BY THB DBURBB OP THE PiTCH,—THEN IT IS 
THAT THEBB IS APPREHENSION OF THB FECULIAB DEORBE 
OF FITOH, BROXTOHT ABOUT OH AOOODST OF ITS 
BRING WlStgP UP WITH THB WoRD-SOUND.” 

—^Shlokavartika—Spho^, SO].—(2148) 

COMMENTARY. 


' TodupoeUe^ *—being mixed with the Word*Souad. 
' Tasya ’—of tbe Pitch. 

* Rod/ioA ’^^pprebeo^on. 

18 
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* S^m fitopU <umi \ —Wbfkt people me&n u thAt, though pure 

Fifrob by itoelf ie nob Apprehended by the Elar, yet when it ie mixed up with 
Sound* it does become «o apprehended \ and lienc» the dual oobioo oomes 
abouLH^U^) 


The following Test juKbifies the duel notion, oven under tbo view tbnt 
there ie no c^ipreheneion of the Pitch 


TEXT (2149). 

“ Or, tmre may bs no APraiSBKSiotr or tabse (Pitobes) ; it is okly 

THE 006NJTION OF THE WOBI>*SOUNI> THAT IS BROUOBT ABOUT 
THROUGH THB PiTOH. AS FOR THE DSOBEBS OF THE PiTCB,— 
nr THE SHATB OF ISTEirSlTY, STC,—THEY ARE OOONISBD, IH 
AOOORDAKOE WITH THB lUFBBSSlOKS (UADE BY THE 

sound - pitch )."— {BUoiAVdrHha — Sphofa, 40 ]. 

—(2149) 

COMMENTARY. 

’^)f the Pitobee; coneietingof the cenjunotione end diejonctiooe 

cf Air. 

How can there be a cegmtiou of the Man^ttd when tbe 
Manifester ie net cognised ? 

Sn»vf«r ' II ie endy. etc, etc. ‘ Tadva^ai '—through the Pit4^; ue. 

by the mere presence of the Pitch. 

Qb«9(ion .'—There may be apprehensioa cf the mere form of the Word- 
Sound : how is there the apprehension cf the degrees of tbe Pitch ! 

ArmB 0 r: _ ' Thtj/ are Gopaised* eic, e^ 'When tbe more intenaive 

Pitch produces an xotensive unpres&lon on the Ear, then that intensity is 
ccgnleed in the Sound { on the other hand, when the impreeslon produced is 
weak, the Sound is perceived as weak. Thus the varying degrees of the 
Pitch are apprehended in accerdanoe with the impression made upon the 
Ear.—<2149) 

Says the OpponentThe varying degrees of Pitch resides acoerding 
to you, in the ifam/arter, not in the ifow^ested (Sound)} these degrees there- 
foie would be unapprehended because the itfanV^feriteslf isnot apprehended; 
under the circumstances, without apprehending the degrees of Pitch in tbe 
Afanifeeter how could cue attribute it to tbe Word-Sound t Until the Water 
hoe bWn apprehended, it is not attribubed to—imposed u^n—the Mirage 7 
The answer to (from tbe dnmdwMojfea) Is as follows 
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TKXl'S Cil60-2153). 

' TSOSB WHO HAVB THEIB MIKD« I*ERVEftTBU BY THE 1>I60BDKES OT 
BILE PEKOEIVE THH WOi AS Mtftfr, aSD vJUU AS yeUow THOdB 
WHO AWt RHNKIHO 7AST, OR SAJLIRU Df A BOAT, HISTARE THE HiLL 
AND OTHER OBJBCTS TO B£ MOViNO ; TIlO$i WHO SaVI AJPUBD THE 
PAT OP THB PROO TO THETR EYES MISTABB THE PIECE OP BAMBOO TO 
BB A SERPENT.— 1n THE SAME MANNER, THROUOH THE HIGHBR AND 
LOWER INTSKSTT1B8 OP THE INDIVIDUALS, PEOPLE KaVB THE IDEA 
OP THE l/ninrsai as PBIHO the substratum op those tHTENSIIiaS. 
^JUST AS, IK THE OASES CITED, PEOPLE HAVS THE IDEAS (OF httier- 
ness, BTC.) WITHOUT HAVING ANY PERCEPTION OP TEETR CAUSES (QT 
THE SHAPE OP TEE DISORDERED BEUC. ETC.)—SO, IN THE CASE IN 
QVXSlTOir, WITHOUT COONIEINQ TBS VARYING DSORBBS OP PITCH IN 
THE MAmPESTER, THERE WOULD BE A MXSTAHSN IDEA OP THESE 
IN CONNECTION WITS TBS MANIFESTED,”—[5A«oifeaW«Ao—^A(5^a, 

41-<t4].—(2160-2163) 


OOMMENTAKY. 

Tbiougli tlie disorders of BUo, people eppreiiend the sweet tliiug es 
bitter, without bAving say idea of the ch^^Acter of the Bile:—eimilarly 
while runoiog fast or eaiUng fast on a boat, people are led to the mistakea 
ootloQ of tho Hill end other objeot«moving along when one applies 

the fat of the frog to his eyes, he perceivee bamboo*pi»cee as ^erpente 
gimilafly, through the varying degrees of intomuty in the Individuals, people 
liave the idea of the Vniveisal as being the eubetratum of those degrees; 
* Being ’ b«ng the lergeet, higheet, Vnivenal, and the * Oow ’ and the like 
being the lesser, smaller, UniveneJs.—If it were not eo, then, Uing titmal 
and oU^jitTvaawA, ell Universale would be equal; and in that ease to what 
could the * largeness ’ or * smallness' of the Unlversals be due I—Hence the 
conclusion is that—just ae people have tbe notion of Bitter in con¬ 
nection with the Sweet thing, without having any notion of tbe Bile to which 
the mieconception is due,—so also, in the case in queetion, without 
apprehending the larger or smaller intensity in the MoMfesier, people would 
have the misconception of these in coonecticn with the Sounds 

* AbudhvS \ ‘ wih<Aii cognitinff' i—the sequence of the nominative agent 
is in reference to tbe aotioo of ‘ misconception ’ { otherwise tbe PastparUcipial 
affix * Ktvi' would not be poesible.—(2120-2163) 

Question.*—Bow do you know that tlie idea of Larger SmaUer 
intensity that appears in cooneotion with Sound is d us to extraneous 
circtunstances. and tbe Sound itaeU has no such diversity 1 
ArmMT (from tbe ifimamAaia ):— 
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TEXTS (S164-2155). 

“ThB 1)I»TIHCT10W IK THK LBWBB ITSBLtf IKTO ShoH, ISTC. WOULD BB 
CONTRARY TO TUB DOOTBINM OB STSBNAllTY (OP WORDS) ; POlt, UOW 

OAK TKE liBTTEE, WiaCW IS BVRK mESBNT, BP 8ATD TO BB 
meoivred bif Atiralie/n \ COKSBQTrRNTLV, it is tub oriicwlo* 

^ or tub Letter that sbould bb kbuardbd as 
mco^uffid by AttnAio^, pob ohs or two moments ; 

THE LBTTRB ITSBLP CANNOT SH UBASURSD BY 

DURATION."— [SklokavdrHka —i/jiAoto, 50*61]- 
-<2154-2166) 

COMMENTAHY. 

‘Short, leryi, olc.'. The 's^ce^era’ iaoluduf tlio Lorm, llw iUtra-tcfit;, 
tbi> HigU iba Lvw PiCoh, tiw MiUtUiag Pitcl), and tiu* ‘ * and 

o&hor muucul uot«». 

* Would 6e contrary, olc. efc.*—Th»t ia, booAuso thu MUernatity of tlw Lettvr 
iuw boon estAbliah^ by i2eco^t(ionr-~(81Q4-2155) 

In the foUowmg text, the Oppoaito view ia pub forward—Chub tbu siiid 
’ iDumfuetetion ’ uuoQot be odmiltod— 

TEXTS (2166-2167). 

ThB MANIPBSTATIOM OF WOBD-SOUND BY ARTICULATION IS KOTPOflSIBUS ; 
THAT UAKIPBSTATION COULD BE DUB TO TliE EMBELLISHMENT BITHER 

OP TKB Sound iibblp, oh op the Sbhsb-organ concerned, or 
or both. Ip it wbbb the Sound that was bmbblushbd, 

THEN IT WOULD BU COGNISED BY ALL AS SO EMBELLISHBD ; 

AND IT BBINQ IMPARTITE AND ALL-TERVADING, 

THERE COULD BE NO EMBBLT.TSRMHHT OP IT IN 
ANY PARTS.—(2156-2157) 

COMMENTARY. 

If tJuTO wtTX) manifttialion of the Word^ound by fcliu wODjuuctiwiA and 
diBjunctiow of Air, it could bo through tho orobelliehmunb of th© SouDd itself, 
or through ibo ombolliBhiDont of tho Soose-or^, or through the embellisli- 
luoat of both—of the Sound and also of the Sense-organ.—If there wore 
erobelljabinoDt of tho Sound, then when embellished at ono plaoe—at 
PdlaUputnt for inatonoc,—it would become appwJ»endod by peoplo in oil 
pltux»< ; as it gOQs everywhere suDultoneouely. 

It might be said that only a part of the Sound bocomes ombelliehed. 

The answer to that is that it U impartife,—not mad© up of parts, being 
incorporeal; hence, even though it is all-pervading, it being without parts, 
how eould there be any embellishment in port J—(2166-2157) 
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It might bo apgu«d that —m the eubetratum of the Sound variM, there 
could be embellishment of it, even thorigh it ie without parte,-^^hrough that 
diversity of substratum. 

The futfwor te the above is as follows 


TEXT (2168). 

Nor cak there bg peteemdtatioj? 05 the bmsellishment titrouoh 

THE DIVERSITY OP STTBaTEATUM ; lEOAOSE SoiIHD HAS MO 

i^tTBSTRATUM AT ALL,->LTHE Ak&liha AMD SouX .—(2158) 
COMMENTABY. 

Becauso Sound is aJ1*porvadmg, hko Ahisha and it n witliout 

substratiim.'^(2158) 


Says tho other party—As a matter of fact Sourul is a quality of AkHsha, 
and quaUtiee always m;bfUst in the SubHtanoe to which thoy belong; ao that 
AyWui would bo tlie aubstraUun (or reeoptacle) of Sound. 

Tlio answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2169). 

Tp Ahdsha IS THE S’aBSTBATDU,—SVEN 80, AkSiha ITSBLP BBTMO 

WITHOUT FARTS. TH5RE C017LD S5 HO SHBEL1.I8EKENT in part, 
BECAiraR THE WOBD*SOUND J9 AXWA7S COOKISBD AS ' 

A WHOLE.—(2169) 

COMMENTABY. 

Tho Slid Akaa}ia being without parts, thr divonaity In the embelljahmont 
<vkuld not be duo to tho divenuty of tho parte of the njb<rtratajn. 

Tbo Opponent argues thus—Thou^ is without parts, yet there 

is diversity among substances coming into contact with AkSshai ag. we 
have * the AkSAa in the Jar ’ and so forth ■, so that the Ai^sha within the 
tympanum of one man would be different from that within another man's. 

The aoftwer to that i^‘ Becau*9 Word-Soand, etc. etc. ^his Is to be 
construed with the sentence ' Otere couZd be no emb^Uehmeni in part '; the 
sense being that Sound itself is always apprehended as being without parte 
and such ao apprehonaion would not be possible if the embollishmont belonged 
to only one pnrt' of tlie ( 2160 ) 

Tbo following text sums up the orgument and shows how it ie as stated ^ 
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TEXT (2160). 

In as much as Sowd rxists as a whoir pbrtahtho over the entire 
IT COULD NOT BB OOOHISED AS A WHOLE, IF IT WERE 
RMRELLTSHED IN PART,—(3160) 

COMMEKTARY. 

As ft matter nt fact, tbe Word •Sound pervndeB over the entire /MxAa ; 
and hence the wliole of it coold not bo cogntnod if it woro emboOislied only 
in part-^SlOO} 

The ldifnimaaU9‘$ Opponent now ects forth objeetioriR ogainst the view 
thot the embellishment pertams to the 3enAe*orgtm (the second nltemative 
view suggeeted vuider Tests 2lB0*St57, regarding the variations of Sonnd 
being due to embellishmeDtA, in tlie sliape of the oonjunctienn ^id diejuno- 
tione of SoundO^ 

TEXTS (2161-2162). 

UlIUEE THE VIEW THAT TEE AUUTTORV OroaN CONSISTS OP ^ii:de^, 
AS TEE OBQAN WOULD SB ALL-PBB7AD1NO, IT WOULU BE EQtTAU^Y 

IN CONTAOT WITH *rJ> TEIM08 ; SO THAT EVEN WEEN THE SOUND 
15 PRODUCED TAR OFT, IT SHOULD BE ir^AHn EERE.^IN 
THIS WAT THE AUDITORT ORAAN ALSO WOULD BE ONE 
CELT FOR ALL LIVING BEINGS ; HENCE AT TEB TIME 
TEAT ONB PERSON HEARS A SoUND, ALL MEN 
SHOULD HEAR IT.—(3161-2162) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thm ore some people who hold that the Anditory Organ ooneuits 
of JJtidha i under this view, ae AkAAa ie one and all-pervading, it would be 
is equal oontaot with all Sonnde, Mid hence it ehould bo possible to hear 
Sounds at a dietanoe also.—The Auditory Organ aUo would be one the 
eame for all living beings; hence wlien one of them heftn a sound, that eouml 
should be hoard by f^l of them ; because the Auditory 6rg<ui ia one and tlie 
same for all. It should be added also tliat if one man doee not Iimr n Sound, 
no man she aid hear it.-^2I6]*3162) 

The following might be urged—The Auditory Organ ooneiete of Xkanha 
aa conditioned by the tympanum embej|is1>ed hy Merit and Demerit; hence 
es the Sound heard would he Rubeisting in the ae contained in the 

CympOQuro,—there would be no room for tho two undwdrablo ecntiagencUa 
just pointed out-^vis.: (a) that being alt-pervodlng. tho Organ would be in 
equal oontaot with all Sounds, and (b) that thero would be one and tho eame 
Organ for all living beings. 

The anewer to this is m follows i— 
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TEXT (2163). 


As AM^ha la without parts, thr Auditort OsoAJf couij> hot coksist 
OF Alcii^Ul 18 COHDUTONED By Mebit aj?d Dbmbbtt,—- wraoH 
18 ESSBSTTAL FOR THE TWO LIMITATTOHS REPSRRBP 
TO ASOTB.—(2183) 

COMMENTARY. 

For that which ib unpirtile, there cm be no parte, by virtue of which i 
certain part of oouJd constitute the Auditory Organ. 

‘ 27>e Uoo hmiiations ’—the limitation the oootaot of the Organ with 
all'Sounds oazmot be the same, and that there are several Auditory Organs.— 
Or the ' two limitations ’ may be those relating to the appre^erwion and non- 

apprehenetoR of Sound.—(2163) 


TEXTS (2164.2186). 


PUHTHER, THE AUUITORY OROAH, OHCE EKBHLLISHED, SHOUU) SBlHO 
ABOUT THE COOHOTOJ? OF AU< SOUHDS ; WHEH THE EyE IS OPSHHD 

FOB SSfflHO THS Jof, IT DOBS HOT PAIL TO APPREHEND THE 

CTot6 .—This same oohtenqbhot uat be ubqbd aieo in 
OOHHEOTTQH WFFB THE BBMBUBBAHOB 07 THS TOOIQ 
(SOUHD) ; AS THS BUBELLTSHHEKT APPERTAINS, 

WITHOUT DISTLNUriUN, TO THB s*WTC SPACE 

ZH (2164-2166) 

OOMMENTART. 

Further, once embeliished,—the Auditory Organ ehould lead to the 
Oognition of all Soundsmake them apprehended; ae the said Organ would 
apply in common to all Sounds; and also because the Sounds, being oil* 
pervasive, would be occupying the same perceptible place. 

It might be argued tbat-Ht is for the purpose of cognition that tbe 
Speaker embellished the auditory organ of the Hearer; ccosequentiy the 
organ would bring about the cognition of that same Soond, net etbere 
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The aimwer U> this When thetyi ia apaned, etc. etc. *•“* It dof* not 
Iftfl to ftpprdhend'—i-«. it does apprehend; tiiat is, on nceouot of tlie per* 
coptibrlity of the place being equal. 

/-^Why baa the word ' lUl * boon introduced f 
AnaiMT ‘ Xff the appertains, tie. elc. ’—AH Sounds, being 

all.pervfwllng in character, occxipy the enroe space in Ikueha; honeo their 
ornl^ellishment also should bo without disUnetion. 

In some place*, the reading ia ‘ sanjAMfO In tJmt case 

the particle ‘ At' Rtanda for * because *;—‘ ’ atand* for ‘ rtiasAI* 

*«tio ’; hence the moaning cornea to be—BooAiwe tho emhoHishmont ha* been 
produced in Sound* without difttanctionr—on account of their occupying the 
flame space,—tltw^ore it shonld bo powible fbr o2i Soundfl to l>e apptehondrwl 
{at the flame time}.—(2104*2166) 


The fallowing might be urgod—Thougb the einbelKflhraont appertain* 
to all Sound* equally,—yet thot Word Sonnd sdona i* actually appn*hendc<1 
whioh the haaror deeire* to apprehend,—none other. 

The answer to this i* a* follows 


TEXT (2166). 

TffS EMBBLtiaroraKT, WB2U IT COMBS, W017LD COMB ABOUT BY THE 
REMOTAB OF THB UffMOBILS AlE-BKVBLOPB J ABI> IT HAS BEBH 
FOtrSB THAT WHIS THE COTBBTSO BKVHLOFS IS REMOTED, 

THE ABKRBHBHRTON OP WHAT HAS DBSH THBBB FOLLOW-^^ 

(a9 a matter op course)-—(2166) 


OOhfMBNTA'RY. 


There are two Icind* of Air—mobile and immobile; it i* the immobilo 
Air which envelope* Sound, like denfle Darfcncfifl {—it i* in thi* Air-envelope 
that Conjunctiona and DisjnnoUonfl ore produced' by the Air pmceoding from 
the Speaker’s mouth j—these Conjtmetions and Disjunction* bring nbout 
the removal of the said Aii*enve1ope { removal of the Air*covenng is what i* 
meant by the ‘ embalUshment ’ of Sonnd,—which cannot m»n theatrongthen* 
ing of itt oharaetcrietie feaUum* t beeanflo Sound is eternal and always of 
one and the aome form. 

'What if it is BO I 
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' It Juu 6een /ound, ttc. eU'—‘ Found ’ in scriptures nnd &Iso in common 
experionco; e.g. when the enveloping dArkneee ia removed, tho Jar that 
IB therOi—even though ite perceptiou may sot be doeired,—becomes perceived, 
boeauee it liee in a porceptlble 8pot.^3lG8) 

tThe following might be urged]—It hae been asserted (in Text 2107). 
that ' if Sound wero embelliahed, it would ho heard by ell ’: but this inoon* 
gruity does not nriee, because even a sioglo Sound may be ombelliehed for 
ono man, while not'embelliohed for another; jiwt an the nomo woman, 
through difference in relationship, may bo nether to one end datuihter to 
another person. 

The anawar to this is os follows t— 


TEXT (2107). 

The Wdrd.Sodhd Bsma ona, it oaiisot be reoabprd ab both 

embeUished and not ernheUished ; 90 that ovly one cottdition 

SBOTTLD BE ADMITTED,HATTER WHETHER IT BE 
OOONISBD, OR NOT OOONISSD, BT ALL.—(216?) 

OOMMENTAFY. 

The Sound being one, the two condltaons of being ' ombelUahed' and 
' not embelliahed ’ cannot belong to it, at the same time; because the condition 
cannot differ from tbe wndUioned ; eo that, as the cendiiiened * Sound ’ is 
one only, its condition (embelliahed or otherwise) must be one only.—As 
regards tbe case of one and the some woman being both Hother and Dauf^Uer, 
—there it Is the name orJy that diilera, not the thing itself; while in the 
/»n^ in question, the difference is not merely in name, as the Sound is there 
as equally perceptible by all men; whence there could not be perception and 
non*peroeption at the time ; and mere change in name cannot deprive 
a thing of its innate capacity for effective action. 

It might be said that the nature of Sound is snob that it is perceptible 
by certain restricted persons only.^oo that there would be nothing inoon* 
gnmue in its perception and nomperception at the same time, by reason of 
the oapacity of the particular peraons concerned. 

This cannot be so; if it were so, then if Sound is not perceived by a 
man at one time, it would never be perceived by him;—but such is not tho case. 

Hence, in order to preserve tbe on«*nerr of tbe Sound, only one condi- 
Hon should be accepted—either Che omdHHsUd or the tmemMlieftaf. 

Question .‘—What would be the result of this t 

Armoor:— 3o that only one condition, etc. etc.’—(2107) 

The following puts forward the objection against tho view that 

‘ there is embelliahment of both, Sound ond Sense organ' (the third alterna¬ 
tive view set forth under Test 2167) >— 
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XEXT (216B). 

The oBOBcmoss that have bbbh ttbgsd aoatnst bach op thr othfr 
TWO VIEWS ARB ATPUCaBLB TO THE VIBW THAT THBRl? TS BM- 
BBtUflHKTOT OP BOTH. THTJS IT IS HOT POSSIBLE IK 
AHT WAT THAT THERE SHOULD BE AST 

maniffsUf op the Souhd.—(2168) 

COMMENTARY. 

* 2V each ofiUiioo view ’—thnt tMtv ia Arnbellkhment of the Sound &nd 
thsTO ie ambonishmeat of tha Seiwe*or||An. The objection* that have been 
urged ^inat these wo applicable to the view that there is embellishmenl of 
both. 

‘ Thue, etc~ «c.'—This *mns up the whole oriticiAm (against the MtmSm- 
anhi’e view). 


The following texte set forth the Afimcmeflio’e enswer to the above 
criticism (set forth in TexU 2150 to 2108) 


TEXT (2169). 


** THB AUTEOB op ttTB Shd^i/a has EXPOUHDBD the AB8WBB TO THE 
ABOVE,—OH TBE BASIS 0? THE IDEA THAT THE BMBELUSHMBNT 
PSRTAIH8 TO TEE AUDirORT OHnAH. ThE ©rVERSlTT 
TN THE EBARIHO B? DIPFERElKT PBES0H5 
IS ALSO DUE TO THE LITEBSITY OP 

THE ORGAN.*’—(2169) 


’ The Av^ior of the Sh&eyo '.—This is what has been aaid by him (in 
Shabara-BSSeifit on 1. 1. 13^* For one who holds that the CoDjonotions 
and Disjunctions manifeei (not produce) the Word, the said incongruity (of 
the Word uttered in Sntghna being heard in P&toiipvira) doee not ariee, 
because the Oonjiinotions and Disjunctions operating in one place do not 
affeot the Ear>drum at a distaace; so that the Auditory Organ at a distance 
doee not oatcH the Word*So\ind tliat Is manifested (Tmnsirttfon, pp. 34-85). 

' Due to the ditereisf/ ’^tn the Ear-drum, 

‘ Divereiti/ fn fiearina ’^^Ivereity in the cognition (of Sound).'H2169) 

Queelton How cart the embellishraent of one tiling bring about the 
manifestation of something else ? 

dnwer (by tbs Afitnihneaka) 
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TEXT (2170). 

“ JosT Aft THR Lamp is regarded as ths monifeeter oi the Jar, throuos 

THE AID THAT IT AFFORDS TO THE EyE,—SO (TK THE CASE OF TES 

WOBD*SODND) THE ARnC17I.ATI01? WOTTLD BE THE UA>nr»OTBB 
(of the Sol»rD) THE0TJ6H THE lifTBSSSION THAT IT MAKS8 

FPOtTTHE Additobt Oroan."—[ 5W<3A«orft*4a— 

Etbrhautt of Words, 42].—(2170) 

COMMENTARY, 

Just u tba Lamp bsoomea tha raAnife«t«r of th© Jar, tlvrough th© hrip it 
accords to the Ey©, ao the Artioulation also, would bo the mAnifester of 
the Soimd through the embolliAbinenC of^impraesion upon—the Auditory 
Orgaru-^SnO) 

Says the Opponent:—It has to be explained in what way the Artsculation 
brmgft about the embellishment of tho A\iditory Organ, which is an aceom* 
plished entity. 

Anw«r (from the Mit7i5m»aJco) 

TEXT (2171). 

“ Thebe shoijij> hot ib aht such qubstioh as to the foru nr which 

THE BMBEIXTftHMBHT IS MaDB ; AS THAT QUBSTTOH CAH BE SIMILARLY 

Raised ih trb case of the producHcn (of the Word, m 
Tn:B Ear) ; as or that case aiso, the cctpaci^ (of the 

lEIHGS COHCERHBD) IS BEYOHD SBNSB-PBBOBPTIOH.*’— 

[Shiokavdrtika — ErxRHAlJTy OF Words, 43).— 

(2171) 

COMMRNTARY- 

' Th«U qtMtion can &e, etc. The said queetion eea be rtueed, with 

equal reason, in regard to the view that' there is produotion of Sonod in the 
Ear *. Under the view that Sound is produced (not man^ested} by its causes, 
the said question could be raised,—' in whet form does the Anieuhticn, 
which oonaists in Oonjunotions and Disjunctaons of Air,^>r any other cau se 
produce the Sound ? *—Because in that case also,—i.e. in the case of the 
produoicn of Sounds being bTO\ight about,—the capacity of the causes of 
the Sounds would be beyond tiie reach of Senao .perception ; and so it is 
in the case of the view that Sounds ore mani/eettd (not produced). So the 
question oan l>e reisod, with equal reason, in reganl to both the views.— 
(2171) 

Question .’—If tlie Oapacity is beyond ths reach of tlio Sense, organs,- 
how then can it be admitted 7 

4neu«r (from the Mimdmeaka) 
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TEXT (2172). 

" Why should kvy qussTrojf or osjEcrros be raised against the 
Cnpadly OP thtnos, whior is always ikpebabie prom its EPPSOTS ? 

And the only peoot fob xt irss iK the eaot that the 
Particular effect appears only wren the particitlar 
Capacity h there.'’— fSAiofaivar/itei—E tbrnality 
op Words, 44].—(2172) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whftttw it bo Iho eapaeity to manifm, or tho capaciij/ to cmliiUiA.— 
In oli caac«* whatever capAMtj is there <An alw&yB b© infowd from its offect* j 
honco no quoeticn or objootion can be raided against it. 

Qu44iii>n .•—What i* that effid vh\eh leads to tho inforonoo of tlio 
Capaciiy f 

Antufd -:—' And ih^ tndy jfrooj, etc- c<a*—‘ TcdbhStA' —whoo tho Articula* 
tion is there.—then alone in ' ladhhivM '^.e, the appearance of the effect, 
in the shape of the eogoitioo of the Sound; tbie is tho only proof for tin* 
exietenee, in the Artionlation, of the cxpiMty to manlfeat tho Word*Soond; 
—that is, from the efieeb in tho ehape of tho cognition of Sound, tliorr Is 
inforoQce of the said capacity. 

’ Cfniy ’—this is meant to preclude the ide* of production. —(2172) 

The following nmie up the poeitton !— 


TEXT (2173). 

“ ThITS the OONOLUaiCS 19 THAT IT IS BY MEANS OF THE IMPEHOEPTIBLE 
Capacity alone that thbab (abticflations) impart an m- 

FBECEITIBLE CaPAORY TO TEE SENSE*0B0AN CONCERNED, AND 
THEREBY APPEAR AS OAtrSBfl OP THE fnan^fc^ta^%^/n, (07 
THE Word-Sotod).’’—{ 5AZoikatid»*iibo—B ttsrnaltty op 
Words, 45].—(2173) 

COMMENTABY. 

Prom all thi« it fellows that thfwc articulatinns, by means of thoir 
imporoeptible CapOdCy, produce, in tho Auditory Organ, an imperecptible 
Capacity, and appear os the oauses of Pvinifeetai\or\ —l.o. ' of Words and 
Soimdftwhich hoe to be added.—(2178) 

Why cannot the Articulations bo kQo%vn (inforred) os the 
cauw of ProdwMim (and not of mamjtelaiiem) f 
Aimm (from the IiUmasneaka) 
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TEXTS (2174.2176). 

“ TafiRi$ AKE SOUK FEOPLI, ACCOftDD^Q TO WHOM THE WOW>-SOUND la 
APPREHENl^BD BY THE A\;MT 0 RT OBOAM, WHEM IT IS PROUUCSD 
BUT HOT iH ACTTUAi OOHTaCT WITH THAT OBOAH ;—POR TBBM, THE 

oj toniaci bbiho iquAiiY present in the case op i>is* 

TAUT AND NEAR 8OUNO8, TEE APPREHENSION AND NOH^APPRENENSIOK 
BY PEOPLE JAB AlTD NEAR WOUIJ> BE EQUALLY JOSSIBIi ; AN» 
TU^E COULD BB NO ORDSR OF SBQUBNOB. NOR THU OBSATEB AND 

Lise tnlenaiiy (of Sounds heard),”— (iSWoinwariiifco—ETEsarAUTY 
OF Words, 11^121].-.{2!74.2176) 


COMMENT AKY. 


Accordiog U) lliu Buddhiste, wbeo Sound is apprehondod by fcJic Auditory 
Orgwii it has baen j3roduc«d and is net in conutci with the or^an ; in the eom* 
pound ' apr&ptqfoia *, ' aprdpla * net in contact % qualifies ' jSia' pro> 
duced ’{ because according to their dootrinee, the Visual and Auditory Organs 
are oporatiTo without contact, and Bound is produced by the conjunction and 
disjunction of the Primary Elameotary Substance (Air),>'ln aococdancu 
with tile view of these people, the ' aon-oentaot’ with the Auditory Organ 
would be equally present iu the cases of remote, obetructed and approximate 
Bounds, and their appreheaaou and non-apprebension by people Car near 
would be equally possible; that is, the apprehension by the man near the 
Sound would be esaotly like that by the man far ofi,—there being no di{. 
Corence between the two. 

Nor would there be any apprehension of Sound tn rucceenort; in the 
way that tho apprehension by the nearer man oomes first and then foUows 
the appreheaSLon by the remoter man. 

Nor would there be any such difierence in the hearing as that of greater 
or lees intensity,—as is found to be tho caso in actual experience that tha 
Sound beard by the nearer man is more intense that heard by the 
remoter man. So also with the differom^ in grades of intensity also.— 
( 2174 - 2176 ) 


Bays the Opponent $—Even for thu Af hnOmsaia, according to whom the 
Sound apprehended by the Auditory Organ ie one that is in contact with the 
organ, and is fM«-pforf«ed,—why should the said incongruity not arise ? 

In view of this question, the Mmamoaiso prooaeds to draw a distinction 
(between the two oases) i— 
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TBX'r« (2176-2180). 

“ THITS, fltnM THE POINT OF VIEW OP THS VEPIC SPHOLAR Al^O, I.BT !».«? 
EXAMINE THE HAPTBK : 1 t la AH UNUOUBTEP KACT TJUT (JN SPEAK* 
INC) TUB Air 'VITHIN THE BODV, UH THE IMPACT OP THE WAN’S 
EPPintT, rWUES forth; AN1> IH TKIW IS«UlNO FORTH, IT ITMPER(HlE.S 
CoHJUNCTION ANU DI.SJUNCTION WITH THE PaLATB ANU OTKBK XPOT.S 
IN THE KOHTH; ANU INASMirCJI AS THE AlR IHRIflM FORTH WITH 
ROME VELOCITY, IT (KIKB ALUNU A9 LONO AS THE INITIAI. MOHBETtrM 
LASTS IT is ALSO CERTAIN THAT, IN THUS ISSUINO FORTH, THIS 
COMPONENT PAETICLBS OP THE AlR COME INTT^r CONTACT WITH, 
AND BECOME DISJOINED FROM, THE STILL AER (THROUHH WHICH 
IT passes) ;—haviku reached the Ak&fha in the Auditory 
Oecan, this Air imparts a certain Capacity to that oboah ;— 
AND IT IE ONLY WHEN THIS IS THERE THAT THERE IS COUNI- 
TIOH (hearing) op THE SOCND ; PBOil WHENCE IT IS CONCLUDED 
THAT THERE IS A CERTAIN ‘ EMBELLISHMENT ’ OP THE ORGAN, AND 
THIS IS TSfl ONLY IMPERCEPTIBLE PACTOR (THAT IS POSITED). TuiS 
WOULD BE EXACTLY LIKE ‘ THE CAPACITY TO pTOdwe ’ (WHICH IS POS- 
• TULATSD BY THE OTHER PARTY).— SIMILARLY PBOULtAR FORMS 
WOULD BE INFERRED FROM PARTICULAR FORMS OP THE COGNITION.” 

(i9Uoi«v(lttij6a—E tcrnalitv op Words, I2l-12d].—(2176-2180) 
COMMENTARY- 

The msation of ths JiflmtSnwolfa by tba tsrm ' Sh«tn$fa',' Vodic SeholftT * 
U meant to show that ha is not a ' Logicianand in thia way, by uotiCrury 
ffuggeetion, he iodicfttas the superiority of Ids own view. 
gu4$lion :—Wbat is (he view of these Vedic Soboinn V 
Anewer .*—* It u an tmdoiAted faU, etc. Me,’—fAe ie tbo form of 

the operation of the Palate and other oentrea of speech,—on the impact 
of this effort, there is urged forward, lAe Air t/ie —wliioh liwulng 

out from the navel, spreads Itself out in tlie regions of U;e lieikrt,—revolves 
m (lie throat and strlkea the brain,—then proceeding through the moutli, 
it isauee out. 

All this is shown by the words—' In thus issuing forth, stc. 9ta‘. When 
thj« Air iasusH out, it undergoes oonteet and disjunction witli the Palate, 
etc.—When thus bsiilng out, it does not go on as far as Akdsha extends; 
it goes along os lonQ as ths momenttan tasu, —l.e it moves forward in accord- 
auco with tlie momentum Imparted to it;—why 7—because it issues forth ioUh 
some veiociii/ when tlie Air thus gose out, tliere come about Conjunotions 
and Disjunctions of the partioles of that Air wicA the sliti Xtr—(he calm, 
immobile Air. Thus when it reaches the Sar*oavity, it surely imparts a potency 
to (he Auditory Organ. And w/»sn &^is is there, —i.e. when the Oonjnnc* 
tioQB and DIsjunotions of the Air are (here,—(bare is cognition of Sound ; 
and it is on this ground that it is held that there is smbeUishmsnt of the 
Auditory Organ. You yourself hold that tliere is prMfvdton of Sound by 
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othw BCrtindfl or by Mticulation, and yet you aLo posit a poteocy or capacity; 
BO a^o IB Cha *mbslU 8 hmant held by m.—Aa declared in the BAdyya (Shabara— 
OQ SO. 1 - 1 . n)-~‘ What happens i« that the dr-parUdM disturbed by the 
sound-provoking ateoko, strike against the stagnant air-partiolea and pro. 
duoe ConjuncUoaa ood DwjunoOona (i.o. ripplee) on all sides, which go on 
spreading as long as the moaentum iasU. 5 the Conlunctioas and Dieiunotiona 
(Ripples) are not perceived, beoauae the Air (of whidi they are ripples) is 
imperoeptibJe j end as for the Sound, it is heard only so long and so far as 
the npplee do not cease,—and after they Jiave ceased, the Sound ia not 
lieanl .—{Translation, p. 36), 

^ectwm If that is so, then there is no difierooce between tlio view 
that Sound is produced and the view that it is smbsUished. 

ArmesrSiniilart^. «tc ««.'—• iWior/orw’.—i.e. peouJiaritiee of 
embellishment are posable through the peculiaritiea in the cognition of tiie 
Soui^. Hence the apprehension and non-appreheaajon by remote and 
proTimate persons cannot be similar j as the ambellishinent would vary wi(h 
each parson.—(S176-2lgD) 

Qutsiion .'—Why is there no cognition of Bound when there are obstruc¬ 
tions like the intervening wall ? 

Afwer (from the M^monwka) 

TEXTS (2182.2182). 

The iKTERoawioH oausso by obstaclbs uhs the Wall is qutti 

POSSIBLE IK THE OASS OF Air. ThE STBlHiyCi AOAIH8T THE TYUPAKOH 

(OP WHICH WE ARB AT HMES COGHISAHT) 13 DUB TO THE FORCE 
OF THE AER-OURREKT. AhD IHASHDOH AS THE AlR PRO¬ 
CEEDS IN SOaOESSIOR Air D HAS A WAIHICO UTTEi^SITY 
AHD VELOCITY, IT BECOMES CHE CAUSE OF THE 
SBQUBltOB AHD VaRYIKO GRADES OP IHTEiraiTy 
OF THE EUBBLLISHHEBT TEODUOBD BY 
IT. fco—B t* RH ALiT y 

OP Worm, 128-130].— 

(2181-2182) 

COMMENTARY, 

Though Sound is not subject to mterceptlon, yet, inasmuch as tbe Air 
and the WaU are both corporeal substances, they are liable to obetruotioo 
and intaroeption i and hence tbe Air does not reach the Ear (when there is 
an intervening waU); and hence there is no embellishment of the organ; 

this is tbe reason why thero in no hearing of the intercepted Sound._The 

oritioism urgod therefore is applicable to those for whom thore is porception 
of Sound without its actually reaching the Ear. 

To the qoeation—Bow then is there the diversity of greater and lew 

intensity t —the answer ie—‘ The strihinff o^winer, e<c. etc.* _The verb 

' tflififOti' is poseibie has to be construed with all chase eentencee. 
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‘ HiU tt wa/iut47 etc- ek?.’—Tlio oou»tpiiotii>u ii»—Tliu luU>ilUy u> 

wat^ and «iocity are both poaeiWa in So\umI—O r tho oojojwund imky bo 
oxpooiidc^ to me.ui tiwt ‘ tho velocity i£ liable to Wkuio ’ (KannaU^iurui/a ); 
or' the Sound lituf a velocity whldi U liable to wauo ’ (UaJtuvnJU). 

The oorwtruotion U tliat^’On thwo grounds tbo varying gnulos of 
intoMity become q,uite explioablo 

The Meciiionoe in the emboUishicont *d>*o boooinw t,•^iplicttblo, bou»u»o of 
blw soquenoe in the AirK;urfeut; hi'jh iiMnslty bwwinos oxplicabUi on frbo 
ground of the Air having velocity j ond low irUomiti/ beooiiiw oxpUcablo, »wi 
bumg due to the uusing oharactcr of the velocity. 

The term ‘ ddi * is meant to incJitde other variations in tlio bound.— 

Says tho Opponent—Under tJ»o view tlw.t tho Auditory Organ Is AhwJut, 
if tliore ia embellishjoent of tho orgjvn, thwo are vwious objuctioms ugtwusO 
this u pointod out obove—such us ' lioing oQqxjrva-iivB, tliuro would Ik> 
oqunlity of coutaut with all Bounds ajid uU orgeus' (Tac* Sllil)how tlioii 
is it that tbw Author of the ^Ad^yo hw providod tlu> Answor on 

tile be eis of thu ' ombellitdunont of the Auditory Organ * T 

The Answer to this (from the Mtni&nMia) is as follows 


TEXTS (21d3-2m). 


' WM VO SOT NBCJ5SSAaU.y aCCBPT THE IDBA OF THE AUOlTOEY OWSAN 
CONSWTiSG OF AkMha ; MOB CAM Aka£ha UB lUSdABDEO AS liELMO 
wilhoui parU bbcauSS SUOH aM IPSA kaa> bbbk hbcatived iiY 
THE Jaina and the OoKSEquasTLY the Audctouy Oecan 

MAY BE A PABT Off Ikoeha, OB IT JtAY BE A DISTINCT ENTITY BY 
ITSELF I— THUS THERE IS A SEPARATE ATOITOBY OEOAN FOR EACH 

PBESOH,_WHICH IDEA IS BASED UPON PESSUMPTtOH DUB TO THE 

FaOT that WELL*HN0WM ErMBOTS CANNOT DB EXPLAINED EXCEPT 
ON THAT BASIS/'—[SWo/»VOrriikl—BTi6BNAlJTY OF WOKPS, 0(WJ8]- 


—^2183-2184} 


COMMENTARY. 


What it mount by this is that tho objections urgwl aguiuxt tJuvt tiwory 
ore not applicable to the MindmMka, who does not accui>t that tbuory. 

* Hot Akuoha 6« ngardod ao bting wUhoM p<iri9 ’—The vorb ' abfiffu- 
piyati' (is accepted) has to be construed here aUo. 

Why! 

' ruch arv »dso haa been neporiosd by the Jama and ihe SuAJehya 

—The Fainas—the w^l as tho SOAkkyae have rejected that 

idea. It is not that tho Aftmumeote^ do not malie ueo of the ucnclueions 
of other people; they accept anything that is found to follow from reason ; 
if they did not do tins, they would cease to be ' Mimdmmkae' (I^tionalisCe). 
Oonsequently. even if they accepted the Jaina and S&Mc^tya idea of the 
Auditory Organ coiuistu^ of ^ilsdr^. they would be doing nothing objection* 
able. ‘ Or U inay be a dielmci entity by ittel/ called the ‘ Ear-drum 
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due, elc. etc'-»Le. based upon tb© fact tbat tJw phenumonou 
of the hearing of Seund oaoaot be eacpUuiwd except on the baetb of Uiis ide*. 
—(2183-2I9i) 


Or, even the view Uiab the Auditory Organ consieta of tho indiuigibh 
dkdeha, ie not opw to the said objections.—This U wb« is axplained in the 
following 


TEXT (2185). 

IF THE AuDiTOBV OfiOAiT (as ooKSisTmu OF THE indivisibie 

Akd^ha) WERE ALL-PaBVADlNQ ASD ONE,—TUB EUBELU6HKENT 

DDE TO ARTICULATION COULD AFFBOT ONLY THE MATBBUL SUB* 
STBATUU OP TB:aT OECAN ; USNOB THAT KAN AlON® HlABS 

THE Sound the substeatuk op whose oeoan is 

APPEOTBD BY THAT BMBBIilSHMENT.”—(SWofat- 

vdrftha—ETEBNAiJTy op Words, 88*69]. 

—(2185) 

OOMMENTAXty. 

' Vpdpi ’—' £kam ’-^UAlify 'Shretram' (understood). 

Even BO, that men alone, no other, hears the Sound whoso ' Ear*drum *, 
as the subetratuin of the Auditory Organ—is affected by the ombelUshmeot 
due to articulation. 

What ia meant by this is that the embelliahiaent affect© the ©u&smutwn, 
not the Auditory Organ ^-^and as the eubstratum varies with each person, 
the objeoUone in question do sot apply at all.—(8185} 

Tho following Tees explaine that the satd ubjeo^ons do not apply evon if 
the ombeUiehment is regarded as affecting the Auditory Organ itoelf 


TEXT (2186). 

Even if the ehbellibkmbnt affects the organ itself,-as it could 

AYFECT THE ORGAN ONLY TUfiOUOU ITS SUBSTRATUM, THAT ORGAN 

OP W H ICH THz Ear-drum has not been eubellisbbd would 

NOT CATCH TH9 SOUND.''—t«9Alohovdr<iha—ETEBNALITY 

OF Words, $0-70],—(2186) 

COMMENTARY. 

* •S'uhefratttfa’-^ba Ear*drum; it is through tills Sar>druw that there 
is ambeliishment of the Auditory Organ,—not by itself. It is for thlu reason 
that in the case of persons at a distance, or with mind preoccupied, or asleep 
or in a ewcon,—6ound is not beard, because the eubetratum of the organ has 
not been embellished. 

19 
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The eompound ‘ eic. eic.’ is W bo expUunod ns ‘ that organ 

of which the Eardrum has act been smbsUiehad 

In the word ‘ adk»9ihanadi9hatak\ tl» ' wsi’-affis at the end has the 
sense of the X»oca<iee«—(31^6) * 

Bays the Opponent;—If the wiicuJotione umbelli^h tho siibetratiun, or 
the organ as subsisting ia that subeWatuffi,—how is it that the Sounds 
whose presence ie approl^nded here and there do not come to embellish the 
substratum of the organs of all living beings T 
Answer (from the Mimamsaka) 


TEXT (2187). 

“ There is no smbsloshmjkt or the Aoditoe? Oboan, rr and when 

THE ABTIODLATIOIT DOBS NOT BEACH THE LOCUS OE THE OBOAK ; 

THUS THE RBSTBIOnON ON THE EMEBLUSEMENT BECOMES 
DBrERWNSD ON THE BASTS 0? THE DIVBESITY IN THE 
SUBSTBATUli (OB LOCUS) OT THE OEOAN."—[5AW»t»rt»Ao 

—E^rsm^ALiTY or Words, 70*71].—(2187) 
COMMENTARY. 

Even if Articulations tend to embeUish the aubetratum, or the organ 
boalised in that eubstratuna,—ia either case, it ie only when they actually 
get at Che object to be embellished that they produce the embeUieUraent j 
not when they do not get at it. Hence the erobeUishmont caunot affect 
the substratum of the organs of all persons. 

The mention of the ‘ Auditory Organ ’ in the TtaU is only by way of 
iOust,r at ion ; for the matter of that there is no embellishment of the eoh- 
Mrohm also. 

In eome places, the reading is ' apr&ptakan^adUh&iva *. Under that 
reading, the meaning would be that the answer given before was based upon 
the idea of the embellishment affecting the Organ through its substratum ; 
while the answer provided under the <dau»e in question is that—even when 
there is no embellishment of the Organ through the embel l i shmen t of its 
substratum, there con be no objection to the view put forward { because 
only those air-porticJea are fit for bringing about the embellishment which 
have actually reached the base of the Ear-drum,—not ^oee that have not 
got at it: it is wi^ this other answer in view that the clause has been added. 

' Thiu, etc*—This sums up the explanation.—(2187) 

The following text sets forth an objeotien raised by the Opponent against 
all the three alternative explanations detailed above:— 
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TEXT {‘21HH). 

'“niE Opponent may aboub as follows—'Having become eusel 

USHEO IN ONE SUB6TRATDM, THE AUDITOBY ObOAN SHOULD 
BBIKO ABOUT THE OOOSiTION OP THE WOBB-SoirND 
IN ALL BODIES,~AOCOBI>lNO TO ONE VHO SOLOS 
THB VIBW THAI THE AtTDITOBY OBOaN 
IS ONB ONLY (fob AIL) — 

[8h2okavar6%ka —Eteb* 

NiLITY 07 WOBDS— 

71-73],—(2188) 

COMJtffiNXAKY. 

The Auditory Organ bsmg: oss only, it oannot havo th« two mutually 
contradiobory oLaraotaiu of b«it%g and 6etn^ not-miUUielitd ; 

hence when there would be erobellisbrneat in one, the organ being the same 
in all bodies, it would become embelUabed in all bodiee; hence the Sound 
should be heard by all, even by the daaflor one who holds the view that 
the Organ U one only, for alL And In that case, there could be no deafuess 
at all.>-(2l88) 

The answer to the above objection (provided by the Afteidmeaha) is as 
follows 


TEXT (2189). 

'‘The APPEAHANca o? thb Coqnthcpn (qf Souni)) is held to take 
PLACE V THE BODIES 07 PBBS0N9 ; OON8EQDBNZLY, BY BBASON 
07 TSZ PfilNCIPAL FACTUB (BODIES) OCODPYINO DIFPEHBNT 
PLAOEB, THE EMBBLLISHUSNT OF THB AUDlTOBY 
ObOAN IB INBFFIOIENT TO THAT EXTENT.'*— 
[£Uohawfrttl:a—E tbbnauTY 07 
WoBDS, 72-73].—(2180) 

COMMBKTARY. 

Though ‘ Persona *—in the »l»pw of Soule—aro aU-porvading, yet the 
view of the Mimamwiaa is that Cognitions appear only in the bodies that 
are adopted by the Souls by virtue of their merit and demerit. Hence ae this 
principal factor, in the shape of the bodies, would be occupying different 
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pouibi m S[iW'. tiuj •jmb«llv(lnRuut in quentioii, of tJui Audits *ry 
Ovon tliougli ^iu Orgfui ail^porvuding—mnaiTw vutffictfiHl (in Iho bringing' 
about of tbo 0«gaition gf Sound In all (xusona) ■, huiigv Uiuro u uu rgum fur 
tba objocUoo tlukt hm boon urged. 

In aomo manuacripta tbu ruuding ia ‘ stilra 9aM»k/iih ’; in wliicli caai,\ 
tlio conatrucUon would b^—* ad samskrH^ ^hnlxtuna ' tLat ombaJliabmont 
of the Auditory Organ ’.—(2189) 

Says the Opponentr—Tluj Soul being all-porvadlng, tho oognitioD of 
tiio Wcrd'Sound in all pUux» tJu>uId bu irroauttlblu. 

Tliu AUrnamaka'^ aoewor to tliia ia an follows 


TEXTS (2100-21112). 

' EVSN THOITGH, ACC08DWG TO TJ8, TES SODL IS WITHOUT PABTS ANJ) 
IS CONSCIOUS or all THUIGS BTSKYWSERB, VBT it AOrUALZY AFTRB* 
HBNDS THE TEIKO IN BODY ONLY ; AND TUBBS CAN BE NOTHING 

Wboko in THIS EXPLANATION. [ShJckavortika —Etebnautt of 
W oBDS, 73 <74 .]—On the same qeounds doss Dsaensss ai^o 

BECOME LTMITBD IN SCOPS ; IT DOSS NOT POEM PABT OP TKB EX¬ 
PERIENCE or ANOTEEB SOUI., BECAUSE IT 15 INFLUENCED BY MBBIT 
AND DeUZEBTT (WUIOB VARIES WITH DIFFERENT SOULS).—JOST AS 
WHSN THE VILLAOB'LOBD HAS BESN BBMOVED PROM THE LOBDSHIP, 
THOUGH CONTINUINO TO LTVS IN TEE VILLAGE, DOBS NOT 3NJ0Y 
THE P5TV1LEOB8 OF TECS LOBDSHIP,—SO THE SoUL OF THE DBAP 
MAN DBPBIVED OP THE AUOIIOBY OBGAN IN THE BODY, THOUGH CONTI* 
NTHNO TO DVi^LL IN THE BODY, DOES NOT ENJOY THE 5XFBBTBN0B 
(of HEABING SOUNDS), WHICH OTHER MEN AB5 HBAEING.”—[^iUoiu- 

iwTfiite—EiBRHALiTy OP Words, 76-78].—(2190-2102) 
COMI4ENTARY. 

Wliat ia meant ia aa foUewa ;— 

Though it is aa stated, yet the actual cugnitiun of bound by the Soul 
ai)poaK only within the limits of the body with which it has been equipped 
by reason of its Uorit and Dement; hence the objection urged ia not applicable. 

Qvestum The Suul being the same, how can there be such diEerentiAtion 
aa ougnition and Qon*cogDition and embelliabment and non •embellishment 
of the Auditory Organ 1 

Answer .'—There ia no force in this. Though Jhatha ia without parte 
yet. on account of tbediveralcy of the objeota with which it cemea into contaot, 
it becomsa subject to diatinctiona as ‘ fihosAo in the Jar ' aJcisfut in the Pot ’ 
and sc forth; the same would ba tha case in the matter under oocaideration 
also. 
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It is for this same rMaon though tho Auditory Organ (m Aki^ha) 
\f> all .pervading and without pnrW, yet there are reetdotiona in the matter of 
D4(^fn6M. ete. on aocount of the diversity among objecle with which the 
organ comes into oonfaet.—This is what I« meant by the words—' On th« 
txime grounds, etc. etc. ; ’—the ‘grounds' consist io the diversity among objects 
with which it oomee into contnots 

Question .'—If the objects with which tho Organ comes Into contact nrc 
diverse, oven so, why is it that onJy n certain poison booomM deaf! 

Answer ‘ not form jxirt of the experience, etc. Tl»at name 

defective Auditory Orgon does not form part of tho experience of another 
personwhy beoause it is influenced by Merit and I>emeril. 

This same idea ie further clarified by moans of an example—‘ Just as. 
wAen the viUage-lord, etc. etc.’—The Urd of a oert^ viDage, even though 
continuing to live in the vUloge,—if he is removed by tho King from the 
r-orA»hip,—does not enjoy dio tame pririleges in the same viUago;-^ 
the same manner, the deaf man does not hear tho Sound, oven though anotlier 
man hears it.—(3100-2103) 

Soye the Opponent—AH tho throe factors—the Auditory Organ, the 
Sound and Ak&eha being without partt and aU-pcrvadlng,—no partial 
wftAtwee if* possible for any of them ; then how do you get at the distinction 
into ‘ hearing ’ and ' non^hearing' determined by such partial einetsnce ? 

Ansu*or (from tho Uifnameaio): _ 


TEXT (2193). 

“ As A MATTER OP PACT, THE AODITOR? OEGAX, TOE SOWD AVD ITS 
SOBSnUTUM HAVE THEMSELVES NO PARTS,—AND TOBT DO NOT 
EXIST AT ANY ONE KLAOE ; BVSK SO, OTJK VTBW 18 NOT 
OPEN TO OBJEonoN."— [dMokovortika —Eter- 
NALiTY OP Words, 78-79].—(£193) 

OOldMENTARY. 

Tbe Auditory Organ, the Sound, end the substratum of the Sound—i.e. 
these themselves have no parts; yot such ports arc attributed to 
tliem figuratively through the diversity among objects with which they 
como into contactthis is what ie meant by tho qualifying term ' them¬ 
selves 

'Even so, etc. etc.'—'our view*, regarding the partial oxintenee, and 
rmtrictnd apprehension of floiind and so forth.—(2193) 

Question :—How so t 

Answer (from the hiimumsaJea ):— 
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TEXT (2194). 

“The (vtbrateho) Am*PARTrox^s, which are the mahtfsstbbs op 
THE WORD-SOCKD, HAVE THEIR OrPFBREirr PARTS OCOUTrtKQ 
OIFPBREHT POIVTS IH SPACE ; ASO THERE ARB DIPPBRENT 
kwde OP THEM ALSO ;—AWD IT IS THROFOH THIS THAT 
THE EMBELLISHMENT BECOHBS REftlFLATED.”—{5Aiofej* 

vdr/»4a—B tbbnauTY op Words, 79*80]-—(2194) 
COMMENTABY. 

Thfty hftvo tlifleTMit f»rM occupying different points In Bp«A; nod 
tharc Are different kwd* of them Alflo,^iue to the difference Among tito 
contributory causes in the form of such diTerse things aa the Fslete nnd the 

Says the Opponent—It has been already pointed out that, ‘on being 
embellisbed once, the Auditory Organ should bring about the cogrdtion of nil 
Sounds' (under Ttat 2164). 

The answer to this (from the AftmdmeoJio) Is as follows 


TEXT (2196), 

“JirST AS THB AlB'VTBRATIOy PUT FORTH FOR THE FCRPOSB OR OHB 
DOES HOT BRQia ABOtrT AH0T&BR,-~1H THE SAME UANVER, THB AlR* 
TtBRATlOV, OAPABIiE OF BRTKOiNO AHOOT THS aMRBLLTSgMByT 
POE THE APPREHEHSIOy OF ORE LeTTEE WILL HOT BRIHa 

ABOUT ahothbr. "— [3hlohw6rtika —Etbrhautt 
OF Words, 80*81 ].—^2195) 

COMMENT AKT. 

‘ For lAe pwpote of one ‘—for the producing of another Letter. 

* CapcihlB of bringing about, tic. eta'-—that ornboUtobmoni gf Auditory 
Organ which brings about the hearing of the Letter, is what is spoken of 
here by the term ' anyavar^-samokbra' ; and it is not the en^elliihmeni 
Letter itself that is meant; that it is so follows froro the fact that it is 
the embeOiahment of the AudUory Opon that forms tha subject'Tnatter of 
the present discussion. 

' Wm not bring aboui anolAor' 4.e, will not embellish another Letter 
through the embellishment of the Auditory Organ,—(2196} 


Quegtion Why should there be tlte rostnetion in t)>e case of the Air- 
vibratione only f 

Anstetr (from the iftmd?neoiba) 
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TEXT (3196). 

“ Om SBT OT CONTAOIS WTTH THE PAiAT*. ®TO. SSBVES TO BR»0 ABOITT 
OITLY ONR LeTTBR-SOTOD, TTOT AKOTHBB ; IS THE SAMS MAiWEB 
THE COHTAOTS BRIHOOro ABOTTf OHS ARTIOTTLATIOK DO NOT 
SERVE TO EBraO ABOUT ASY OTHER ARTICDLATIOK."-^ 
Shiohavarlika —lihERNALir? OE Words, 

81.82J.—(3190) 

COMITCNTABY. 

WbAt ie moant is that there are diSereai artlouletionA,^n the shape 
ef Air*v\btatjone—which serve to manifest Sounds; a nd they vary with 
the variations in the oontaot o! the Palate, etc. 

' Oi^ on« not anolhor U brought about' has to be taken ae 

understood. 

' Bringing about of other articulations the putting forth of them. 

* ^m>inp to &rtnp about one orticute^ '^s Co be oonstrued with ' 
contacU of Ao Palaie, elo.’—(31H) 

The argument is summed irp in the followmg— 


TEXT (3197). 

“ Foe thesb reasons— or the production and nanifcsialion (or Word* 
Sounds), the divbbsit? 07 CAEaonT is equally present, zn the 
Effort AND THE Desire to Speak, divebsitt BErNQ prb* 

aUMED ON THE BASIS OP OBRTAIN SPPEOTS (FACTS) WHICH 
CANNOT EE OTHERWISE EHTLAINSD."— [ShlohatdrUka — 
ErtRNALITY OF WORDS, 82>S3].—(2197) 

COMMENT ABY. 

The word ' utpcOyabhivyakti/ob' hae the Locative ending,—the measing 
b^n g —• in the production and in the manifestation of the Word •Sound 
there is equal diversity of oapaoity in the Effort and the Desire to Speak: 

t—beoause the fact of certain well-known eSeete not b^g otherwise 
explicable indicates such diversity: that is, in both cases, the Presumption 
based upon the said inexplieabiUty of certain facte is equally operative.—• 
(2197) 


So far the Mtm&rmalca bee taken for granted (for the sake of a^ument) 
the idea tliat tho Auditory Organ oonsiste of AhSAa, as postulated under 
other dootrinee,—or that it consists of the Ear>drujn as conceived by oommon 
people.—and then proceeded to show that there can be nothing obieotionable 
in the idea of the Word-Sound being manifsetad through the embelliahment 
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of the lU^d Ai;djtory Organ.—He nov procoede to tako his Atnad npon tlic 
iden of the Auditory Organ conaiating of spare ae deacribod in tlio Vedn, 
and to show that there can be no objeoUon againet tbo idea of Won]*Soim<l 
being maniieated by the divome embelliehmente of that organ:— 


TEXTS (2198.2199). 

“ Or, the i^ea that should bb entertained m that the Auditory 

ObOAH C0N9I8T8 OF SpOCe.—tPFTCK IDEA WOULD BE IK ACOOBDANOE 

WITH THE Veda [SWofeatdrfifei—E tEbnaitty OF Words, 150];— 

HOWHBRS IN THB VbDA HAS IT BERN SAID THAT THE AUDITORY 
Obgak coNSisrs in Akdiha, eto.— In oonneotion with Dissolu- 
TiCHs, it has been dbolabed (in tee Veda) that the Auditory 
OrOAN BB00ME8 DISSOLVED INTO SPAOE ; HERE WE HAVE THE DES- 
OBIPTIOK or THE OBOAN8,.—LIHE THE EyE AND THE REST,—BECOMINO 
DISSOLVED INTO THEIR ORIQTNAL O0N3TITDBHTS,”—{5Wo4otWrttia— 

Eternalitv op Words, 160.161].—(2198.2199) 


COMMENTARY. 

' The idea Aat die Xudifory Orffon coneiste m ipace *; i.e. the oonchision 
shocJd be aeoepted that * Space itaelf is the Auditory Organ.’ 

Why eo 7 

' Pmaum notu^ete m ihe Teda, eU. etc.' 

If that ia ao, then, nowhere in the Veda is it found declared that ‘ Space 
cone^tutee the Aoditory Organ ’; then why shoxild that idea be accepted 7 

Ift connection eaiih DiMofu^ione, etc. etc.’—’ Diaeolution ’ 
consiets in becoming diaeolved into the original conatitnent oause. At the 
time of the death of living beings, their Eye and other organs become die. 
Aolved into tbeit respective original constituent causes; in connection with tbo 
animal that is sacrificedi it is said in the Veda—‘ May its Eye revert to the 
Sim, and the Ear to Spacemay revert ’ id to be construed with the latter 
sentence also. * May retwt '^.e. may it go to that from where it came 
Thus though in the Veda it has not been directly declared that * Space con* 
stitutee the Auditory Organ *. yet the sentence * may t)ia Ear revert to 
Space * clearly implies that idea which is, thus, as good as asserted. 

How so 7 

Artexoer ’ Sere w have Ae dacription, etc. etc.* i w hat the sontenoe 
‘ may tbe Ear revert to Space ’ is meant to doachbo is the fact that the Ear 
reverts to Its original Oonstituent Oause, the meaning beings* may the Ear 
revert to Space, which is its original Oonntituent Oausn ’.—’ Like what T 
•LUeaOteEye, ^^aMtldS 2199) 


The same idea is furthar explained. 
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TEXT (2200). 

“JtTST as, tv COfTVSCTTOV WITH THB ViSOAL ORQAV, TT IS ASSIRTE© 
‘ May his eye revert to tkb Strv wmoH oonveys the idea t&at 
THE Visual Oroav has its orioih in Light,~~^o, nr the same 

MANNER, THE AUDITORY ORQAN CONSISTS W SpaOE.”— 
EiBBiirAUTy oP WORDS, 

161-lM].—<2200) 

COMMENTARY- 

Just nA in the CAM of Uio aentonce * May his Ey« revert to the Sun ’ 
what is AAAArtMl is the idtA that the Visual Organ has its origin in Light 
the torn) * ' hna to be snppliedin the same manner, what the 

Aontonro ' may the Bar revert to Space ’ asserts is the idea of the Aoditory 
Organ having its origin in, and oonsisting in. Space.—Tho worda ore to be 
constmod in this way. 

* Xho idoa of light being the origin ’—i.e. the idea of tho Visnai Organ 
consisting of Light.—(2200) 

QuttMion *—W)iat is this ' Space ' like t 
Anmoer (from the Afimomsoibn) :— 


TEXT (2201). 


Spaor xn ONE avd alL'Pbrvadtno, avd 5:ktbvd3 as par as AMsAa ; 

WHEN IT BECOMES LOnTBD WITHIN THE OAVlTY OF THE EaB, IT 
FORMS THE AvdUoTif Organ ,—m THE SAME WAY AS 

AkSsha DOBS (for the other party).”— 
(i3iUoiat^ikk~ETBRNALITT 07 

Words, 162.153].—(2201) 


OOMlifBNTARY. 

Tho ‘ all .pervading ohemoter ’ is explained by the phraee ‘ i* txUnd^ « 
far a* AhO^ha \ 

0h}6cHtfn .*^Tf this ie so, then, there oan be no ' deafnessetc. 

A‘r\9WTWh4H U becomes limiud, etc. eic.‘ —The entire Space is not 
the Auditory Organ} it is only that much oi Space os is encased within the 
ear. cavity.^ 2201) 

Says the Opponents—Space being without parts, how do yon secure the 
division of its parts (which the foregoing explanation impliee) f 

Ansieer (from tbs ifirndrasoia):— 
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TEXT (2202). 

“ ThS WtASOSa THAT THB FawW?»ita CAN AODTJOB IK SttPTOBT OP TfiE 
VIEW THAT THE AUDtTOBV OROAN 19 A J»ar< o/ Ak&SiM. WILL APPLY 
EQUALLY WELL TO THE IDEA OP TTS BSQJO A part o/ SpoU J WITH 
THIS DIPPERBWOE THAT THE LaTTBH IfiSA HAS TUB StJPTOBT 
OP THE V8DA.”-^<SW£)faM4rf»i5»—EITBBNALITY OF 

WOBDS—153-154].—(2202) 

COMPiENTARY. 

la the case ol AhOiha. there is an assumptloa of parte, on the baeia of the 
objects with which it com« into contaot; the same would be the case with 
8pac6 also, 

Question .—What then is the difierence between this triew and the other 
one wider which the Auditory Organ eonaiats of ^falsta T 

Annw ‘ With this di^srence, sic. e^c,’—(2S02) 

In Che foUowiag Tat, the W»tn5f«aJa suras up his position and explains 
the possibility of Deafness, etc.— 


TEXT (2203), 

“THtT9 THEK, THE AlTDlTOBY OBGAIT OOS81ST3 OF A PAST OF THE 

sttbstahos Spau, which is ictliiekced by Merit aitd Deherit 

AJIH which 00U»3 to BB BKCLOSSD WITHIK THE OAYITY OF THE 

£ah. Ahd it is this Obaah that is eml*cfl«Asd (by 
ABTICULATIOH).”—[ 5WofaB*fijbo—B terkaliiy op 
“Words, 154.166].—(2203) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Afimdmsoto proceeds to explain that the objections urged do not 
also affect the view that the embeUishment pert^ns to the o^’etd {the Word* 
Sound that is beard).— 

TEXT (2204). 

" Even ip ths embblushment fbrtaihbd to thb Objbot,—it would 

APPSOT THAI CITE OIJEOT OHLY; AKO ON AOOOVST OP THE 

dipperencb is tab capacities of muf, THE Sound oould 

NOT BE HEARD BY AIX,"—TSAlbiovdrfiio—BTBRNAIJTY 

OP Worm—83-84].—(2304) 

OOMMBNTABY- 

It Iiaa been argued above (under Tat Sl67) that ‘ ii the Word-Sound 
were embeUished. it should be heard by all men '.—This critioiam is not 
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appUcable at aD.—Why 7—Booaase on acoounl of tha aifferooce in the 
oapaciden of men; thin dtfferenca in the eapaoity is dn« to the faot that in 
the ciwa of acme men the eir embellishing tlio Organ in in oIom proximity to 
thomi while in otliers, it is not ao.^ 2204) 

Says the Opponent—The Sonnd b^ng one and oa-peryndin^, it must be 
e<|iml1y related to all men} how then could tliere bo apprehenujon (by eomo) 
and non>approhoneion (by otliers) of it t 

Answer from tlio Mimumsaka .w 

TEXTS (2205-2206). 

" JnRT A8 (IJHDSR TfIB OfPOHEI?T’S tlEw) THE WOBD-SOTOD, TH0I70H 

PBODUOED AUb AFPEABIHQ EQUALLY WITH BSQAB^ TO ^t-T- MEIC, XS 

SOT BEAKD BY AIX, OS AOCOUST OF THE DTyERfilTISS OF PIBBOTZOS, 

FLaCE AKD 80 PORTE,— ra THE SAKE KaHSSS, (trsr^ER OtJE VTSW 

also) the Sotjsd is heabd oslt by osb whose Ahditobt Oboas 

19 EMBELLISBEO BY TSt aBTICITIiATTOSB XAT>B SEAB HIU,—ASD 

KOT BY PEBSOSS AT A OISTAHOE.”—[SAiofcflVOrtijfco—B tERSAIATY OF 

Words—84-86].—(2205-2206) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ueetfon.'—How is it known that what proeeoda from the Air*Tibrationa 
is the embeUie^merX of the Object (Sound),—and not the Object iteeK ! 

Answer (from the ilHfn^yneaifca) 

TEXT {22iV7). 

ISASMDCH AS THE IDEA OF THE ^rodwHon OP TEE WOBD*SOUHD HAS 
BEES R5JE0TBD,—ASD A9 HO OTHBR STFLAHATTON OF TEE PHEHO- 

HEKOS (OP TEE EBABnrO OP WOBD-SODHDS) IS POSSTBUB, IT tS 
OOSOLTTDBD THAT WHAT IS PBODDOED BY THE ABTIODLATIOKB 
IS THE FABTiotriAB BVBBixiSHKEST.”— [SUokavSrHka — 
Etebmauty op Wobds—126-127].—(2207) 

COMMENTARY. 

On the ground of Rsecffniiion, it hae been eetabliahed that Sound is one 
and aU-pervadififf ; lisace there can be no prodwHcn of Sound [there can bo 
orJy manifestation of it]; and fron this it is deduced, by impUcAtion, that 
wliat is prodvtced by the articiitationn is the smbeUishmsni, not ti)e TTord- 
^ound.—(2207) 

Says the Opponent It ie clearly known that Sound is the effeot of the 
articulationa,—from the faot that it appears only when thsee aro there,— 
just ae, on sunilor grounds, the sprout is known to be the G^oct of the Seed* 
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In this latter case, it ia found that the Sprout is seen only whon the eoed 
hoe heea there, and from this it is concluded that the Sprout is t))e effect 
of the Seed,—in the same manner. Sounds are perceived only whon tbo 
articulations have been there; why then, should Sound bo not regarded m 
the effect produced by the articulations ? SpeciiUly because the said fact is 
tlvt acle basis fer anything being regarded as tho effect of sometlung else. 

The MlmjbnjnlM’ii answer to this is ne follows 


TEXT (2208). 

“ All that the paot op onp thwo appeabino only WHEir the other 

IS THERE ttDICATSg U THE PREABHCB (IK THE LATTER) OP A OlRTAtH 

POTEHOY (or capacity),*—just LIRE THE POTENCY W THE 

Auditory (^ah ; and there the PBBStmpnoN 

HAS BEEN ALLOWED TO BEST.”— {SHhkavdrUko — 

Etbrnalpty op Words—127 *128].—(2208} 
COMMENTARY. 

There is hearing of Sound when the Auditory Organ ie Chore; but this 
fact of the Round being heard only when the Organ is there does net lead 
to the inference that the Auditory Organ possesses the potency to jfroduu 
Sound; all that can be inferred is chat it has the potency or capacity of 
a;] 3 »re?ienimi 7 it Similarly, in the case in question, all that the fact of Sound 
hA>r»g heard only when the articulations are there can justify is the Inference 
that these articulations possess a cert^n potency;—it cannot indicate tbe 
preeenoe in them of tbe capacity to product Sound; as the wd fact is conoo* 
mitont only with the presence of the capacity in general,—and net with any 
particular kind of Capacity. Hence in Che proving of the particular kind 
of Capodty, the said faot, if cited ea the Probans, cannot but be * fallible % 
‘ inconclusive This is what is meant by the («rt. 

Q«e«Sion .'—How then is there the idea of the particular Capacity in the 
* Embellishment ’ 1 

Answer;—* There tAe Prtettmpiian hat &esn aHoucd to rtsL '—That is, 
Rocognition having cwtahlished the Eternity of the Word'Souod, thr 
Presumption based upon tbe fact of the well-known phenomenon of Hearing 
oot being otherwise explioablo has been made—by the author of tho Bh&fya 
(Shabara)—to rest in tiie particular smbeUithentTii ; and the oapadty of this 
embellishment bae not been u^erred merely from the foot ef concomitance 
(of the Embellishment and the Hearing).—(2208) 

Agunst the view that * there is embelliehreent of both (Sound and 
tho Auditory Organ )' (propounded as an alternative in tho coraroentary 
on Text 2187],—it has been argued (\ioder 21(18) that ‘the objections 
urged against each of il>e twe aiternativo views nro all applicable to the view 
t)iat there is ombelUehmenC of both *. 

The MimdmtaJia'e answer Co this is OS follows 
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TEXT (220y). 

As HBQABDS THE VIEW THAT THERE IS EUSSLLISHUEMT OP BOTH, THE 

ASSKBTION TEAT IT IS OTEH TO BOTE SETS OP OBJECTIONS IS FUTIl«. 

Because when Sound is hot hbabd sy all, it is dub to 

THE DBPIOIlHOy IN EITHEB ONE OP THE TWO.”_ {Shloka- 

vMka —Etbrnautt op Words—86*87] .—(2209) 
COMMENTARY- 

Th« aBsertioa made previously that both sate ol objection# arc applicable 
ia futile,—useless. 

Why! 

BecauBS , to the deficiency in either one of the two—of the erabdlishinent 
of the Auditory OrgAn, or of the embellishment of tbs object, Sound—is due 
the fact that Sound is not heard. For instance, even when the embellish* 
ment of the Sound is there, the doaf man does not bear ths Sound, because 
his organ is defiolsnt: and even when there is no deafness, if there is no 
manifestation of the Sound (by articulation), there is no bearing of the Sound. 

Ths reading in some places is ' nv9a dofodvayi *, the meaning of 

which is clear.—*( 2208 ) 

Says the Opponent—If the Word*8ound is aL*pervsding, how is it that 
it is perceived as several—just like ths Jar,—when there is diversity of 
place? As a matter of fact, as it is all'pervading, It should be always perceived 
in an uninterrupted form. Nor should there be any distinctions of Jar and 
near in tbe oase of what is all*pervadingnor can it come in from any place, 
as it is always present everywhere. Further as it is eternal, there can bo 
DO such distinctions as hn{/ and eJtorl. or of various degrees of loudness and 
so forth. Nor {^aln is difference of time possibla—all this it follows 
that—because Sound is actually perceived as aSocted and diveraified in place, 
time and form, therefore, like the Jar. it must be diverse and evaneeceni. 
How then is it that the asser^on has been made above (under Text 2207) 
that—*' Inumuob as the idea of the production of Sound has bean rejected 
sto. etc.” ? 

The AlimSmeaka'a answer to tbe above is as follows 

TEXT (2210). 

“ Though the Suk is one, yet it is seen (by one akd the same man) 

AS DIVEESB Ur WaTBS AND OTHER SURFACES AT THE SAME TIMS ; 

AKD YST IT DOBS MOT MARE IT many THE SAUB SHOULD BE 
UNDERSTOOD TO BE THE OASB WITH SOUND ALSO.”_[iS/Uhht* 

odrttjbfl—BTEESAUxy op Words, 178*179, iAav^h 
the reading Hurt ie slightly differera], — (2210) 

COMMENTABY. 

What is meant to be shown by this is that the fact of being perceived aa 
diverse in different places, as a Beeson for diversity, is * Inconclusive’.—(2310) 
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8&y6 tl>6 Opponout—In the c««e of tliu ^n, tbcrt^ uo grono^s for the illu* 
sion of in thesb^ cl th« divene receptAoles ui tliA form of Water 

and the other rufleobing Kurfncos ; in the Cft*»o in quoKtIon however, there is 
no ground for euoh illusion ; whilo what we liave pub forward as the Roof^on 
is aooompanied b/ the quaUfioation * there being uu grounds for illuMou' •, 
how then can our Reason, be regarded as being ‘ Fal»u> and Inconoluslvo * ? 

The J^iimStruaka's answer bo this is as follows 


TEXTa (2211-2214). 

SOTOD IS HBA3D TS OITLT A PARTIOUXAB PLACE, BEOAUSB IT IS DEPSM* 
DIRT (TOE ITS COOETTIOH) VgOV THB AETZOITLATIOS THAT MAl^IPBSTS 
IT ; AHD ABTIOCLATIOHS EAV8 HOT TUB CAPACITY TO PEBVAOB THB 
BHTIBE SPaCB ; 00K9B417EHTLX, THB WOED-SOCND IS HOT HEART) 

COSrriHnOCSLT all ovbr thb world ; and becadsb tbs ART10ULA< 
TIOH9 APPEAR Df DITfBRBNT PLACB$> TSB EBABD40 19 RBSTBtCTBD 
TO THOSE PLACES ; ABD AS TBS IBTBRVSNIKO SPaOBS (BBTWBBH TSB 
ARTICULATIONS) fRg SOT FILLED UP (BY THE ARTICULATION), THERE 
IS THE COQBITIOB OF A BEEAB (Sf THB OOHTINUITT OP THB SOUHS). 
And, AS THESE ARTICULATIONS APPEAR ONLY TV UUITED PLaCBS, 
THBRB ARISES THE NOTION THAT SOUND IS NOT ALL’PERVADEKa. 
PiTBTHER, AS THESE ARTICULATIONS HAVE UOVEMBNT AND A OSRTAIN 
TBLOCOr,—FBOH WHATBVBR PLACE TBE3B ARUCULAHONS PBOOEBD, 
THB wg^n-prn tHTNES THAT THB SOUND THAT SB HEARS ALSO COUBS 

frohtbat s axb place.''—[SAIO ifeaviSririba—ETBRNAiiTY OP Words— 
172-176].—<2211-2214) 


COldliENTAilV. 

What ia loeanb b that in the catio in queatioa also, there ia ground for 
illusion, in the ahapo of the diveraiby of the manifeeting artioulatioiu, 8c 
that the two cases stand on the same footing. 

* ifsostfse t( id depe7id4ni upon the manifeetiin/ (trticxiIatWie' i.e. the 
Copntfcion qf Sound b so dependent. 

* piece ’—the place where the articulation has appeared. 

‘ That '—Sound 

Id wtiat way the manifesting articulation becomes the oaose of the 
illusion of interception is explained by the words—' <3nd artiouiatione do not 
hoot the capaeky, etc. etc.' ' asatt' stands for the Soitnd ' the hearinff ‘— 
of the Sound* tain ’—in that part of XbdeAo. 

‘ Ae the itUerveninff epacee are not JUJed up ';—what b meant is that 
they are not filled up by the articulations. 

' ’—Stands for the ortioutoionr. 

* T9 cha dydnii —this also stands for the oritetda^Mma—^2211-2214) 
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Says the Opponent—It cftimot be admitted that the aingle Sun ie 
perceived as diverse becexise of tba Ke|>arateneefl of epaoe {between the refleot* 
ing Uedia): beoauee wbat are actuaJly apprehended by the Eye are so many 
diverse roflecUd imagee of the Sun; and it is not the Sun that U appreliended. 
For you, who do not regard the redeoted imago to be different from the 
object reflected,—there can be no cause for the apprehension of severaJ 
reflected images 

This argument of the Opponent is what is referred to in the following 


TEXT (2SU). 

" The Oppohekt says—' By what caasB abe the Replectted Images 

PEBUJSXVfD SIMULTAHaOT7SLY AS DI8TIHCT Of SAOH VESSEL (OF 

Water) ? ’ "— [5Alo4ovt!rt»jbo —Btbmauty of Woai>s, 
179.180].—(2216) 

COMMENTARY. 

' dha ‘ says '—the Opponent. 

' 8imxUtane<m«lif ‘—6A one and the same time.^22i5) 

The answer to the above is as follows 


TEXTS (2216-2217). 

Our answer to thzs is as follows :—Wbat aothally happehs is 

THAT BY THE LIGHT FROM THE SiTH SOIHTILLATlMa DT THE WaTBB, 
THE LIGHT FROM TBS EYS (STRIHIMO THE WaTSR) IS TURNED BAGS 
nr THE WARS OF THB RSFLBOTBD SOLAR LIGHT, AND THUS IT PER* 
GSrVES THE SUH Df ITS OWN RBQIOK,—BUT *rHgHR IS AN ILLUSION OF 
THEBE BBINa SEVERAL SUNS OF DIVERSE FORMS, BY REASON OF THE 
DIVERSITY OF THE VESSELS OF WATER. EOW THBN COULD THEBE 
BE MDLXTPUCITY OF Suvs 1 ''-^ShlokavSrH/Ba —Btsrnauty of 
Words—180-182].—(2216-2217) 

COMMENTARY. 

The solar light in tbs vessel cf Water which flows out makes the light of 
the Byee turn back—reflected baokwards—and hence, it apprehends the 
Sun in its own place. 
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' YaMip&ifotn' "04 luony m thu Qumber of vi»8«icL» UiHt ttfo tbi'n*. 

It hi for this re«OQ thivt th« 8ua apiwwH to be of divoreo fonnK. Ht>w 
th«i cfto tlwre b« multiplioity of the Sun ?—It uounot be; beooxuw what Is 
diverse U the fujtctioomg of the Eye.—{3216-2217) 

Tho following Text shows fcJiAt it is by roason of the iKwuliar funotiOh- 
ing of tho Eye that the Sun, though rc^ o«, is perceived os several :— 


TEXT (221B). 

“ WHBS TSB ByB is StlflHTLY PRESSED BY THE FltfOEB, BVEtT A 8IHQ1.E 
OBJECT IS PERCEIVED AS DIVHBSE.—BBOAUSE OP THE DIVERSITY IK 
THE PUKCTIOKDrO O? TBB EtE. THB SAME TKIKO HAPPBHS IN 
THE OA9E IN QDBSTION ALSO,—AOOOEDINC TO US."—[iSWote* 

Eteekaltty Off Words—1B2* 183}.—(2218) 
COMMENTARY. 

> ’—slightly, a litUo-—When tho Bye in ho pnijwoci.— a single 
object is poroeivod as diverse—many i— why ?—booauee tho functioning of 
the Eye has been diveteifled. In the same inanuer, for us, the aingle Word- 
Sound would be heard oe diverso (if tliere ate adequate reasons for it),— 

(2318) 


TEXTS (3219-2220). 

Other people who hold the view that the Uiplbcteu Imajje is 

ACTUALLY PBODITOBD (AS SOHETHINO DIFPBEBHT TBOM THE llBiaBOT- 
BDObJBOT) UROB the FOIXOWIHCJ OBJSOnOH ‘ Iff THE 8AMB SUN 
15 SEEN m THE 8E7EBAL VESSELS, WHY IS HOT THE SAKE SEEN AS BEING 
OVERHEAD (OVER OKS*S HEAD, UKE THE REAL Sdh) ? HOff TOO 
COULD n BE SB8N BBLOW, IK WELLS AHD BUOH OTHER DEEP WATER- 
RESERVOIRS, IP THE EePLECTBD ImaOR WERE NOT ACTUALLY PRO¬ 
DUCED THERE ? FURTHBR. HOW IS IT HUT WHEN A MAK PAdNO 

THE Bast looks at the IrOBROR, he pebcbives himselp as pacihc 
THE West 1 ’ [5WoiattSrMifcfl—B tebnality op Words—183-185]. 
—(2219-2220) 

COMMENTARY. 

It was argued (under Test 3210) that ‘ juat as iu the Water, tho single 
Sim is eeea as divaree, etc. etc.’; and as inv^ating tlua reseon, eeine people 
think tl^et the Reflected Image is somethi:^ eiitiroly diSerent from tho 
Reflected Object; and they argue ae foHowa 
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II what 18 A«en (in tha reflection), ie the same 5un, and not the Reflected 
Image,—then, bow ie it that it is not perceived as being overhead 7 It oouJd 
be 80 seen if the earae 8un had been seen in diSerent places (in the reflecting 
supfaoee)—not otherwise; as otherwise ther^ would be ineongmitiee. 

Further, in the case of the Well, how could there be perception of the Sun 
lying eo far deep inside, if its Reflected Image were not produced tberet— 
Certainly the Sun does not actually exist there inside the Well 

Then again, when a man facing the East looks at the minor, bow does 
he come to face the Weet 7 Certainly a lac© is not seen to have been pro* 
duced at his back.—( 221 9*2S20) 


The jV^ffldtneafas’s answer to the above is as follows :_ 


TEXTS (2221-2233). 

“ Whbu a mam is looktoo at the Sum amd the water, ais Eye (rays) 
TROOKED nr TWO WAYS,—ONE V?WARE>S AMD THE OTHER DO WIT* 
WARDS ; THE TBBCBIVHB DOES MOT EEBCBTVE TOAT SlTM WHICH 18 

illdmuthd by thb Bye-rays TEOcBBDnro towards, rboatoe it 

IS MOT ZK A STRAIGHT UMB WITH TEE BODILY SUBSTRATUM 07 THB 
VlSDAL ORGAM ; WHILE WHaT IS PBRCHTVED BY THE DOWMWARD RAYS 
18 THE Sum STtUTKO ABOTE PRESENTED MEDIATELY (IMDIRECTLY) ; 
AMD RBOAUSB IT IS THB gnK THAT 18 SO PRESBMTBD, THE OB¬ 

SERVER THINKS THAT WHAT 18 SEEN IS ' BBLOW It 18 TKtlS THAT IT 
IS IBS 8UK ITSELF THAT IS SEEM BELOW, THROUGH THE INTBRTEMIMO 
MEDIUM (of the DOWNWARD BATS)."—[jS^jfeOodrtifeo—E tERMAUTY 

OP Words, 186-188].—(2221-2223) 

COKMEKTAEY. 

Tl\e opinion entertained is ae follows t—T£ the organ were to go out 
and then render the Sun cognisable,—then it would be necessary that it 
should be seen o^ove, cot below ^Kat happens however ia that the organ 
brings about the cognition while it is itself still in the body, and doss not 
move upwards, ae has been declared in the following words* If the organ, 
going out, were to render the object cognisable there, then it might be aa 
urged i as a matter of fact, however, it brings about the cognition while atill 
in the body (^hfolovdrtiifea—Btamality of Words, 186*186.) 

The whole process is as follows :—Those who see, is the vessel, the Water 
ae well ae the Sun, for these persons hokinf ai Me Sun and Me tVaUr, the single 
Visual Organ (io the shape of Raya) proceeds in two ways—one upward and 
the other downward j—then the Sun that is illumined by the upward rf^ 
20 
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is not seen by the obsorvar^hy ?-“-6ecowe it not ino6traig}U fine witA iht 
mbiifalum ^ A« or^antbs 8ubat»tuin of the Visual Organ iq the body 
doaa Dot lie in a sCraight line with the Sun ‘ 7n«diately tlirougb tm 

intervening medium—the Sun Is presented to the Visual Rays by the rays of 
the Sun, and hence beoomw seen through the downward rays j—ao that what 
happens is that the Solar Rays preeent the luminous object to the Visual 
Rays, the Visnal Rays pr«ent it to the Visual Organ, and the Visual Organ 
preeents it to the perceiving observer, This is what is meant by the ‘ mediate 
preeenUtion' of the luminous Sun- Thus it is that the Sun, shining above, 
is regarded by the observer as if it wore Who regards it so t The 

observing pereon j—Mid it is not that there is another Sun ebiniog below.— 
Why is this so t— Ra»w6 itiethe tame } ie, the Sun is one, not diverse.— 
Otbere explain ' tadihstvSt ' as ‘ because the Visual Organ is one ’.—Thus it 
ie under the ia^eoce of the downward rays of the Visual Organ, as functioning 
through a medium, that the Sun is seen heJew, in the Well ;^o also In the 
of the diverse vessels containing Water; il it ware not so, how could 
there be cognition of the Sun as one and the same t—(2221-2223) 

It has been argued (by some people, under Text 2226>—* How could 
the man facing the East, oorae to face the West, when looldng at the 
mirror t' 

The ifttndfflsoibz’s answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2224). 

“ SmiLAiLT (nr TBB 048B OP THB MAJt LOOKWO At TSS IDBBOB), IT 18 
THBOVOH TT.T.TTgmw tSLiT THE MAJT COOITIBSS THE JACS AS TAOI3TQ THE 
WSSI, THOUGH nr B2AUTT WHAT EH AOTUAILT PBEOEIVB8 19 
THE PACE A3 PRESENTED BY THE VlSUAi RaYS PBOOEBDIirO 
BASTWABU TO THE EATS FEOCEBDIHO WESTWARD.”— 

[SWofcjcdrfifco—B teknalitt ot Words, 189*190]. 

—(2224) 

OOMMEUTARY. 

Wbat happens is as followsTirat of all the Visnal Rays, taking up 
the face-image, Issue forth till they reach the mirror; these are spoken of 
as ’ proceeding eastward * on etriking the mirror apace, the said rays are 
tamed book and come back to the man’s face standing there as before; 
this is epolcen of as ‘proceeding weetward’; —the eastward rays thus 
present t^ fs«e<image to the weetward rays,—and these latter p r e oou t it to 
the Soul (the obeerver): tbere^^on the Soul, cognising the image as presented 
by the westwsjd rays, has the illusicn that he is facing the West. The sense 
ci all this ie that the divseity of the functicning of the Eye is at the 
root of the iihisioa in question.—(2224) 
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£v«n Efauting that Iba R«Oeetod Imaga ia somathiDg different, prodnoad 
m the reOactiog medium, the MtTnSTneaka offers another explanation 


TEXT (2326). 

'* Even aBANTTKG that the Reflected Imaos reaixy sszsre ik the 

DIFFERENT PLACES,^>TUE1l£ CAH BE NO PLUSaLTTF OF THESE 
Images, because they are all apprehended by 
THE Same Cognition,'’—( iSWofcandrfiito—E tsr- 
KALITY OF Words—190-191] .“(2226) 

COMMENTARY. 

Bveo if the Refected Image is something different, these Imagse cannot 
be several ;“Why ?— beaiuee Vt^ art oyjprtAtnded 6y A4 iomt Oopn£f*en— 
i.e. they all fall within the same idea. 

In the same way. the Word>Sound idso becomes eetabliahed ae one,<— 
because it is apprehended by a single Idea.—(2236) 

Says the Opponent—When the images are actually perceived in diverse 
places, why should they not be seoeml 7 That is to say, when the diversity 
of images is admitted on the ground of their being perceived in diverse 
placeSi—how can this diversity be set aside by the single Cognition (by which 
they are all apprehended) 7 

The iUimdmeafea’ff answer to thta (e ea follows 


TEXT (2236). 

” The idea of dwebsitt dub to diversity of flaos is inf genital ; 

w mr.a the IDEA ISAT ‘ IT 19 TES SAKE ’ IS AND 

HENCE ANNULS THE FORMER.”—E>rEB* 

NAUTY OF Words, 197*198].—(2226) 

COMMENTARY. 

* li th« farmer 'because Perception is superior in authority 

all means and forme of Cognition.—(2226) 
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ThftfoQowingiert poinU out that tht idea that ‘ it ia cognised aa appearing 
at diverse places * is not oonoomitent with 'divereityand bencje there can 
be no validity attochmg to it 


TEXT (2227). 

“ Just as the sihqle peesos, Dtvadatia , pxssrao prok plaoe to plaob, 

ONE APTSE THE OTHER, DOSS NOT BBCOME DIPPEBEHT,—SO THE 
■WORD^SOUND ALSO DOBS NOT DIFFER (STHPLY ESCAUSB IT IS 
HEARD W SEVERAL PLACES).*’—(5Wo4a«5rt»ia-“ETBB- 

NALiTY or Words. 198- 199J.—(2227) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Bo ih« IPcrd-SouTui oieo does not differ ’—' either in regard to time or to 
place bee to be added. 

Thus, the non-coaoomitscoe between the two (Divemty of Place of 
Appearance and Diveraity of Sound) hae been indicated Uwcugh epacial 
aon-oomcomitance; next, the Mimomsaka prooeede to point out the noa* 
concomitance of tbe two cognitions, epacial aod chronological,—through 
chronological non-coacom ItAnce i-“ 


TEXT (2228). 

“ And again, the same Dbvadatta, whoss one-ness is well hnown, 

—TfflHN SEEN AOAIH AND aOAES,—DOES NOT PSCOUE DIVERSE, 

ON ACCOUNT OF THE DIVSESITY OF TIME ; SIMILARLY THE 

Word-Sound dobs hot become dttersb on account 

OF THE DIVERSITY OF PLACE.”—^>9Wftfcat>drtifea, 

DrEBNALiTY OF WoBDS, 199*200].—(2228) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ J^OiailuHvafy ’—* whoso unity is well known ihroxigh Kocegnition ’. 

* On acoowni of the divereity in piece ’ this is by way of iUiist»tioa; 
Sound doee not become difierent on acconat of diversity of time either. By 
pointing one' kind of aon*ooncoinite^ce, the other kinds of noo<onoomitance 
also become indicated. (T^* ^ named place otay->-(2228) 
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Tbd following Text antioipotoe ond aiiswen tlio objootion that the 
OoiToborative Isetaoco eitod (of DoTadatta) is act quite relevant 


TEXT (2220). 

iH 19 BB ABOtlHD THAT—' (m THE CASE OF DivadoUc) THE IDEA OF 
STS BBZHO OM IS NOT IHOOMTATIBLE (WITH THE FAOT OF HIS SSIHO 
SEEK AT SEVEBAIi TIMES), BBOA17SE THERE IS STTCCBSSION (m THE 
SEVERAL OOGHITIOHS OF HT8 PEESBVOE) —THER (IH THE CASE OF 
WORO'SOOVD ALSO) FLEASB SEE THAT THESE IS 270 XKCOUPAT2BIL1TY ; 
ALSO BBOaUSB TS:B SOOHP IS AJX<rSRVAl>X>TQ. Ilf PAQT, TEE 
TSOFBBTY TEAT EXFLAllfS A TBBOEFIOLEl FAOT MAY BE AOOETTEP 
AS BELOKOINO TO AiA, THiHOS.”—f^^ibat>dr/iiba—E tebhauty of 
Words, 200-201].—(2229) 

COMMENTABY. 

The argument of the Oppeneot is as foliitwa:—* The fact that, even 
chough Devadatta ia seen in different placee and at different timea, he ia not 
regarded as several, what makes thia not*incompatible ia the fact that the 
repeated eeeifigs of Devadatta occur in snoceseion, one after tbs other, and 
not simultaneously; there is no auch reason in the case of Sound. Hence 
there is difference between the case in diapnte and the case cited as an 
example 

In answer to this, the SdimdmioJn pointe out that in the case of Sound 
also there ia a reaeon whereby there can be no incompatibility ‘ PUoh 
44$, eu. eto. —the construction is that ' Please see that there is no incom¬ 
patibility, because Sound is aU*pervading 

What the particle * api \ ' also indicatee is the reason mentioned before 
‘ because the a3rticulati0P8 do not All up the intervemng space *. 

Question .‘—Why do you accept the all*pervading character of the Word • 
Sound t 

Answer ‘ In JaU. th4 property, etc, elc.’—For the purpose of explaining 
the idea of the same Sound being beard at several places and cimee,—whatever 
property is found necessary is admitted through Presumption based upon 
the fact that a weU-known fact cannot be otharurise explained; in the present 
iastance, if the Sound did not possess aU-psnadingwt* its being baerd at 
several places and times would not be possible; hence on the ground of this 
Presumption, Sound is regarded as ttemal and oU-psmzdtrtg,—(2226) 

The Mimamealca next proceeds to show that the Reason that' bscobes 
Sound ie coynieed a* havinQ divercc choraeiert, it m\ist be diveiee * is also 
• Inconclusive ‘ not true ’ i— 
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TEXTS (2230-223S). 

WBEH a LABOB PJT is £>VG ra THB OBOUHD, THBRS is a WOTIOH 0? THE 
Aka^ ra THE Pit betsg ‘ laeqe ajtd wkeh the Pit la suall, 

THBBB IS THE HOTTON 0? US BEESO ‘ SMALXi ’ ; IH THE SaMB WAY 
THERE AEE SWriAB MOTIONS BSOARDTiro SOtTH©, WHICH AlEO (UKE 
Akdiha) IS HOT SOMBTHIHO PBODWDSP ; OOHSBQHEHTtY, THETlitrSOBY 
IDEA THAT PEOELB HAVE REQARDCHQ SOHHD (BBIHa LaEQB> IHOEEASBD 
OR SMi^, DEORBASBO) IS DCS TO OTHER OIEOCMSTAHTUL OONOI* 
T10H8; AS A MATTER OF FACT, * LABOSNZSS ' AND ' SUAlXHBSS ' 
ARB SEVER FBBOEIVED AS BESIMNO IN SOIIHD ; AND TEE ASS^KP- 
TIOH OF TEE ‘ LAEGEtTESa ’ AND ' SMALLNESS ' (OF SOTTHD) IS 
DUE TO THE QBEaTIR AHD LESS KEENHBaS OF ITS PEPCBFTIOK 

(HSaWHG). As BEOAR13S Pbeoeption, it is aottully potod to be 

VERY KBEH IF TEE OBJECT rEROBlVED-'/THS JaR—IS ILL17UIHSD BY 
A LARGE SOOROR OF LZORT,—EOT XBSS SEEN WHEN IT IS ILL1IMLNED 
BY A SMALL LIGHT.—FbOM ALL THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT SFCK FRO* 

PEtnEa AS ‘ Length ' Shortness ’ and the like beax.lt belong 
TO THE artiodlations."—(2230-2233) 

OOMMENTABV. 

The purport of aU this u m foUovsII wbAt tho OpponenC puts forwAid 
M his BcoflOP is ths divoTsity ci such obATActdr as grcftter or less iateosity 
(in the SoTii>d),—(ben such a Besson cszmot be ' sdsiseible ’; because how 
could one, who bolds 8ouod to be eternal, sdjsit that the diversity oi characters, 
—CThioh, according to him, belong to other circumstantial conditions,—belong 
to the Sound ?—If, on the other band, wbat is adduced by the Opponent ss 
his Beeson is the Cognition that people have of Sound being more or lees 
intensive, whioh Cognition cannot be possible without some difference In 
the obaraoter of the Sound,—then the Reason is * loconclusive *; beoause 
when a large Pit is dug in the ground, there appears the Cognition of' largs- 
aees ’ In the JkA*ha contained within the Pit,—ovon though the * largeness' 
does not bebng to the ^k&$ha i in the same manner. In the case of Sound 
also,—which is abeolutelY causeless, not being produced at all,—the Oogni* 
tion of greater or lees intensity and the like would be due to the diversity 
in the articulAtlons (that manifest the Soimd),—even without the Sound iteelf 
having the said diverse characters. 

This is what is said in the words—* C^nHtjuenili/ Ae Ulv^cry itUa, etc. 

it known that the said idea is due to other ciioum* 
stantial cocditions,*^c^ the characters do not belong to Sound iteelf } 

Answer* Xor^nsss and smaBwse, etc. etc.'. —What is meant by this is 
as follows t^The mao attributes the greater or Ises intensity, which really 
belongs to the Peroeption, to the Souxtd, and thus falls into an illusion; and 
it is not possible lor the $otmd itself to be large or mall ; because it has been 
proved through Recoguition that Sound is one only. 
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The following might be urged :—U there were no such diversity in the 
cberaoter of the object perceived, how could it eppeer ia its Cognition 1 

The answer At i't^ardt Ptn^ticn, it is Jound to b« eery ^tterh ttc~ 
efc.’—In the case of the Jar, even though there ie no diversity of cboraotecs, 
yet its Perception is more or less keen, on account of the largeccee or smalLoees 
of the Ught illumining it the same wey, in the case of Sound ^se, the 
diversity of * length' Shortness ’ and the like is due to the diversity in the 
cheracCer of the tftioalation,-^vea though there is DO such diversity of 
character in the Word*Sound itself.—(2230-2333) 


The Mimdmsaka again proceeds to show that the Proposition that * the 
Word-Sound is oot*eterDal ‘ is annulled by ths fact that the denotative or 
expressive potency of the Word cannot bo explained otherwise (than by the 
Presumption of the oteroality of the Word) 


TEXT (22S4). 

” AS‘A KATTER OP PAOT, A Word, WHOSB RELATIONSHIP TO ITS DSSOTATIOfi* 
HAS HOT SEEK APPREHENDED, CAN ITBTER BE EXPRESSIVE. Ip 

IT WEBB SO BXPHESSTVE, THEN, EACH AND BVBRY NEW 

Word ootidd express its uiianino.”— [SfUohavartika— 
Btbrnautt op Words, ,242*243]-—(2234) 

COMMENT ARV- 

Ths Preeumption that is here put forward ie itself baaed upon another 
Presumption : For instance, tbe ea»pressivs Potency of tbe Word is proved 
by tbe Presumption that Verbal Cognition cannot be explained except on 
that basis ;•—and tbis Potency cannot be explained except on tbe basis of 
the etemality of the Word; hence this Preeumption is based upon the previous 
Presumption. 

This sa me idea is expounded in detail in the TssS—where it U shown 
that the Word by itself cannot be expressive if its relationship with its denota* 
tion has not been apprehended. 

‘ if it were to tafprtttive, etc, eU .'if the word, whose relationship to 
tbe denotation has not been already apprehended, were expressive of ite 
meaning,—then even a new word,—never heard before,—^ald express 
its meaning ; for instance, words like * Cow % etc. in the case of the in¬ 
habitants of the NUrHaia^dvipa (tbe Oooonut-Isle) (who are not cognisant of 
Bueb words).^22S4) 

Says the Opponent—As regards the argument just set forth, there is 
no dispute at all; hence it is superfluous ? as a matter of fact, thers is no 
one who holds that any meaning is expressed by a Word whose ootuiection 
with such meaning has not been already known. But tbe question is—In 
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what; way doee this fact of t3id ralation^ip of tba Word being koowc prove 
its tttmality } 

The MimSmMlut'a aoswer to ♦hi* is as follows ^— 

TEST (2285). 

“Tee oooEinos or ®ttoh belatiokship of the Woe© (to its 

UEAHmO) 00©XD KOT BE POSSIBLE IF THE WORD WEES KOT* 

BTBBMAL; because* IF TEE COGFlTlOtt OF THAT RELATIONSHTP 
IS ADUlTrffP> IT CtKTATVir FBOFB8 THE EXTSTSITCB OF 
THE WOft© AT SOUS OTHER TIME AL80.”^5^Zo^' 

vdfHka —Eteehalitt of Woei>s, 243-244].— 

(2235) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relationship between the Word and what ie denoted by it can be 
established ozdy when both are preeent before the man,—and it is only when 
th'dS made that it could be cognised at a later time. All th ig could not be 
potaible i£ the Word perished as soon as it was produced. 

This is what is meant by the words—' It wovid net be poseihU if Word 
were not'eitfnaX *. 

If then, it is admitted that the Word existed at the ti me , then the idea 
of ite ha^ng existed at other times becomes irresistible; as that would not be 
incompatible the (acts. This has been thus stated— If it exiata during 

that time, who can destroy it later on f (Test 213B—■ 
Etemality of Words* 868). 

It might be argued tbawit may be that the Word eaista at the time 
that the relationship (with its denotation) ie sot up; but later on, it would 
peneh of itself. 

The .A(bn4nwab9*s answer to this is as follows $— 

TEXT (2236). 

“If the b^latioesetf has bebjt becoghised with ohe Wobd, ahy 

0TH5B Word oaehot be sepbsssivb of that bteaeisio (whose 

BELATIOESHEP HAS BESK COGNISBD WITH AKOTHBB WoKD). FoB 
EXAMPLE, WHBH THE RELATIOJISHtP HAS BEEJJ BBCOQHISE© 

WITH THE WORD ‘COW’* THAT DOBS KOT KAHE THB 
WORD ‘HOESE’EXPRESSIVE (OF THATMEAHIKO)”.— 

[SMokavdrtika — Eternautt of Wobds, 

244-245].—(2286) 

OOMMENTARX- 

' With one verd ‘—i.e. with the Word that existed at the time that the 
Convention was set up fixing its denotation. 


THB I^EA1.ED WORD.” 


loaa 


ti 


Tbo roAt is easily uod^tood.—(2S3C) 

The lollowing TvU aatiotpatee and ans^ven an argument of the 
Opponent 

TEXT (22S7). 

Ip IT B£ U1U3ED THAT—‘ THAT OTHER WORD ALSO (WHXOK DID KOT EXIST 
AT THE TIME OP THB CoHTEUTIOH) MAT BE EXPRESSIVE THROTJOH 

ITS OWN IJIBEREHT APTITTOBTHEJJ, ZU THAT CASE, IN THE 
ABSENCE OP ANY FIXED BUIE, THERE COUIJ> BE NO OEB- 
TAINTY AS TO WHICH 18 THB WOBD THAT ZS BEALLV 

EXPRESSIVE.” —[jSAiojfeavoriiito—E tbbhauty of 

Words, 246.246].—(2237) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Other Word *—i.e. if the Word that exists at the time of ite nee is held 
to be expressivo, through ite own inherent aptitude, like the Word that 
existed at the time of the Convention ^that cannot be right; because in 
the absence of a fixed rule* there oould be no certainty as to which Word is 
expressive of which meaning.—^2Sd7) 

Says the Opponent—How do you say that there can be no certainty, 
when, 08 a matter of fact, it is clearly asoesiained that it is by its inherent 
aptitude that the word expresses its meaning f 

The Mim&meaha'e answer to this is ss follows 


TEXT (2238). 

” Ip the use op Words be assumed to be based upon aotuax 

BXP^IENOE AS TO WHICH WORD BBIN08 ABOUT THB OOQinnON (OP 
A CERTAIN THZNQ),—THIS MAY SERVE THE PURPOSE OP THB 
HEABERS OP THE WOBD ; IT OANHOT DO SO FOB THOSE WHO 

USE THE WoBD.”—[iSWofaiwdriiAo—E tebhauty of 
Words, 246.247].—(2238) 

COMMENTARY. 

True; what has been asserted would bring about certainty in the minds 
of the hearers—as to a certain Word being expressive of a particular thing; 
because they may have a certain cognition arising on the hearing of the 
Word. But this will not bo possible for those who use the Word ; beeaxise 
they do not derive any cognition of anything from that Word; as they use 
that Word for the purpose of bringing about the cognition for the hesirers 
only. Under the circumstances, bow could there be any certainty in the 
minds of the pennons using the Word f—(2288) 


The same idea is further explained— 
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TEXT (3239). 

“ Without khowtog with cBBTArnry (wkat Word exprsssbs what) 

HOW 00T7LD THB HSBK HASIE VB HIS UIHD AT TS OUTSET AS TO 
WHICH WOEO RB SHOULD USB ? lU, OH TEE OTSBR HAHL, 

HE DDES SHOW IT, THEN IT tfUST HATH BEEN 
KNOWN TO HIM 7B0U BEPOEE.”-— 
tcr^j^O^ETBENALITT 07 WOBDS, 

247.248].—(2239) 

COMMENTAKY. 

Tile (Ini objMiioa t« the view th&t tbe user does oot definicelj* 

koow (the Word u having & defiwte meAiUiig). Under tbe ether view, ihAi 
be doee know It aC the time of ueiog it,—it neceeserily foUowa tbAt tbe Word 
must bftve been known to him from before (ae expressive of tbatmeekning) 
which eetebliehes ita pemsneaoe. This is whet is meant by the words 
' //, on iho other hand, etc. (S239} 

Seys tbe Opponent—The light of tbe lamp, even when newly lit, 
ill aminft fl the Object i similarly tbe Word also would express its meaning 
(when heard and used for tbe fint time). 

Tbe MfmSmtaka't answer to tbie is as follows 


TEXT (2240). 

" Light is AUXiLiABr to the Ehboeption ; hence, btek when nbwly 

UT, IT ILLUMINES THINGS ; [HOT SO THE WOED].—{Ie IT SB T7EOED 
TEAT] m THB CASE OT TSS WOED TEE OOUTBSBBN9ION OP THE 
MEANING OF A OBBTAIH WOBD IS DUE TO ITS SIMILAEITY TO 
ANOTHER WBLL*KNOWN WORD —TEEN THE ANSWER 
18 THAT SO LONG AS THE SlSm^BIT? IS HOT RS* 

OOONT8ED, THB WORD CANNOT BB EXPRESSIVE 
(op that MEANoro)'’.— 

Etbrnality of Words, 248-249]. 

—(2240) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Light u auaHliaty to the Perception ' j-^e. it is an appvuteoance of the 
Forception : as a matter of fact, it becorcee an auxiliary to Perceptional 
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Cognition, by embolUabing oitiiM the Object ot the 8cni«e*orgwi; end m suob, 
even when newly lit, it servee the purpose of illumining things. As regerds 
tlie Word, on the other band, directly it denotes only euporseneuons things* 
and ss sueli it cannot be an auxiliary to Perception. 8o that there is no 
analogy between the two eases. 

Or (the meaning of tho Text may bo ae follows^—What is aiudliaty to 
Perception ilhixninee things independently of the idea of any oonoectioQ 
between the two (the illuminator and the illuminated),—e.g. the Eye 
Light is auxibary to Perception ; —hence, even when newly bt, it illuminee 
thingsWord, on the other hand, pertaining, ae It does, to imperceptible 
thin gs , is not auzUiary to Perception.—Hence there is a vast difference 
between t);e two eases (of the Lomp and of the Word). 

Says the Opponent—Even a new Word would exprees the meaning 
through its BimiJarity to a previously •known Word. 

The answer So long at tht Mmilaney, etc. esc. '—So long as the 
Similarity has not beoa actually recognised, the expreesivenees of the Word 
cannot be due to it; otherwise there would be incongruities.—(2S40) . 


Then again, the rtcogntiion of similarity may rest awhile; ae a matter 
of faot, no timiiofity is possible at all;—this is what is explained in the 
following:— 


TEXTS (2241-2242). 

“ Whioh ?a»tiodlab iwDrvTDDiOi Word wctold it ss, throdoh «fni* 
lariip to wbicb asotseb Word wotod db assumbd to be 

EXTRBS3IVB ? AlL THESE WOBDS WOHLD BB BQDAIj, IH SO FAB AS 
HO OHS aUOHO THRU hjb its OOKKEOTIOH (WITH THE UBAHIHO) TRE> 
VlOtrSLY KHOWH.—If IT BE HELD THAT—‘tBB WoBD PEBCBrVED 
(HBABD) FEBST of *t.T, DID ACTOALXT HAVB A KBASIHO [AHD THE 
SEPBBS8IVBHESS OF THE OT^BBS WOTOD BB DEBEKDEHT HTOH THBIB 

siuiLARrry to that Wobd] then (tse ahswhb la^axiw could 

IT CONTIHUB TO EXIST FOB SUCH A LOKO TtXB 1 AS A BIATTBH OF 
FAOT, A Word is not oomfbehshded as hatino a mbasiho until it 

HAS BEEN HBAFP TWICE OB THBIOB.'’—[iSWotewriifca—ETEBNALrnf 

OF Words, 249-260].—(2241-3242) 

CX)MMENTAitY. 

When one Word has been admitted to be expreaeive, others could be 
assumod to be expressive on the ground of their aimilarity to that Word ; 
but this is not possible: beoause all Words are equally recognised as not 
connected with a meaning. 
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It might bo orgood that—' tho first Word that was hoard at the time of 
the fixing of the CcBTsation, certcdnly had a meaning,-'ond all tho r<«t 
would be nmilor to this one 

The answer to that is—* Hov could it, etc. elc.^’^Scw could that first 
Word—hoard previooslf—continue to exist during all this time wlien (ar* 
hypoAeei) it must be destroyed as soon as produced. 

It might be asked—Even il the Word is destroyed as soon as it is uttered» 
»why cannot it have a meaning t 

The answtf to that is—* A vord is not. etc, etc. ’—That is, tbs con¬ 
nection between the Word and ite Denotation is recognised only after 
repeated bearing of it.—(S241-2242) 


It might be argued that—on the hearing of other words of the same kind, 
that Word in question would become expreesivs of the meaning. 

Tbs foRowing Tac4 shows that that is not possible 


TEST (2243). 

“ Fob PGiBSOits who have not hhaju> otheb Words (like it), the 
Word, at the time, Mn79T be ueaninolbss (tneefbesstte) ; 

THAT THE S/UE WOBD WOTTLD BEOOKE BEPBESSTVB AS SOON 
AS THE KAN HAE HEABD OTHER WORDS, WOTTU) BE A 
WONDER INDEED 1 Etsbkality 

OT Words, 251.262]—(2243) 

COMMENTARY. 

For those observsrs who havs not heard other Words of the earns kind,— 
tbs Word beard for the first time is not expressive of any meaning; because 
* KimUanty * that rests on diversity is not there at the tame.—That the same 
Word, for those same observers.—when they havs heard other Words of the 
kind.—should become expressive would indeed be something extraordinary ) 
Sow could the two contradietory aoUons—of expreeeing and nat^ipreesing^ 
belong to one and the seme (Word) I 

The compound * onyewAruilndm ’ is to be expounded as '* those persons 
who have had the ' 67^^ *, audition, hearing, of ' imya ^tber Words of 
tbs same kind ”.—(2248) 


Having thus proved that Words are eternal, on tho ground that other* 
wise they could not be expressive, the JIdlindmeaica now proceeds to prove 
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the som^ on tlie groimd that othorwise no oonnoction could be eefr up between 
tbe Word and ite meaning 


TEXTS (2244-2245) 

" No COUNSOTIOH CAS BB SST TIT WTTHOOt PBOKOXTNClKa THE Wo^D ; 

ASD WHBS THE WOBD PEBISHES Ad SOON AS IT IS PBOHOOyOBD, IT 

CAS BAYS SO KBBD FOR AST OOmrSOTlOH. CONSEQIIBSTLY, AS 
THE Word will have PBBISHBD ASD WOUliD KOT RaVB g*r> 

ITS OOSSECTIOH SET DP, THH P1B8T WORD MUST BE 
TSBXFBESSIVE (MEASINGLBSS) ; HOW TBBK 00DU> 

THE SDBSEQD5ST WORD ALSO, WHICH HAS HAD 
BO OOBHEOnON SET DP, BE RBCOOSISED 

AS expressive ? ”—{ShMeavdrtik<h— 

Eterkautt of Words, 

256-268].—(2244.2245) 

COMMENTABY. 

First of all there is utterance of the Word,—then tbe setting up of its 
connection (with its denotation),—then its actual use, in practice;—such is 
the wa 7 in which Words are dealt with in actual practice How could all 
this process be gone through if ths Word perished immediately on being 
uttered, and as such how can it be open to any eaquential operation t It is 
not only that for what has perished, no connection can be set up; there 
would not be any use in setting up any such connectioa; as it would not be 
present at tbe time of usage; jt is only for the purposes of use that 
Conventions (regarding words and their mearuogs) are set up. 

The words ' Consequently, etc, etc.' sum up the conolosion; the com* 
pound ' asofr^ndhcmaftaivSt ’ is to be explained as—* because it would be 
oeoTTtbandAa —without its connection set up,—and becairse it would be 
fiofia—perished—the first word—that waa there at tbe ti^np of making the 
Oonvention.-^ust be inexpressive 

It might be said thaW* the Word appearing at the time of usage would 
be expressive 

The answer to that is—* Sow then could the subsequent Word, etc. etc.’— 
(2S44.2216) 

It might be urged th a t—if the auccossive utterance, eto. of tbe non* 
sequential Word is not poasib)a,^he 7 may be simultaneous. 

The answer to this, from the MimdmsaAA, is M follows :— 
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TEXT (2246). 


“ The UTTERAKCfi OF THB WOBD, THE 9ETHHG UF OF ITS COJWBOTIOK 
AMD ITS TOE,—AIL THIS FHOCBSS S, BT ITS TOBy ITATOHE, SUC- 
018ST75 J HOW COOLB AHY ONE PESFOBM ALL THIS SOnfL- 

TAOTOTJSLy I {5Wofcauif«fco—E tbrhalitt of Wohds, 

268-260].—(3246) 

COMMENTARY. 

(1) Utterance of the Word, (8) the settipg up of iu eonnectioo, (8> 
actual ueage,—«U tbeee three acts are, by their very nature, auoh ea can be 
done only one after the other; and it ia absolutely impossible to do them all 
at the same time. And when there is no amultan^ty, there can be no setting 
up of the Oonneolion. If suoceteion were waited for, that would mean that 
the Word continues to exist for some time (ether than tbs one at which it is 
produced).—(2246) 


The Mimamsaka reafflrros his view in the following;— 


TEXTS (2247.2248). 

" Poe THOSE FBSSOFS who UTE at LIFFSEBST TIMSS AMD PLAOE8, BTC. 
—FBIOH TO THE HEAHTMO 07 OTHBH WOBDS—TSEBE OAMVOT BE 
BVBM OHB SHOE WOHD AS HAD ITS COHMBCnOM SET TO.—EVBH 
IF THE IDEA BE THAT THE OSMITEOTIOK IS ‘ tM«rfed ’ (MOT 
SET TO OB CBSATBD},—THB BITOTAnOM OF THAT AIAO 
WOULD BE TEB SAMB ; A3 MO S TOS ' ASSSBTIOM ’ 

IS B06SIBLB IM BEOAHD TO WHAT HAS 
PSB13HBD, OB WHAt IS MOM-EXISTBNT, OB 
WHAT BESTS OML7 AT TfiE BfiESEMT 
MOMSMT — 

ErasMAiiTT OF Words, 

260.261].—(2247-2248)] 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ' Sdi' etceieraincludes the states of childhood, youth and 
eo forth. 
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* Prior to '—thifl hea to b© construed with ' hoarin^ of other Worde \ 

‘ Periohod, etc. eio.'—~‘ whai hoe periehed -i.e. the po«‘ what ie non- 
exieieni ’—the future j with regard to these two no ' assertion of connection' 
can be made, because the 7 are non-existent at the time ^-as rega^ ' «Aa< 
eatistoi.e. the preeestt, whidi is being uttered,—that also perishes iram©. 
diately; how could it oontioue to exist till the setting up of the Connection T 
—(2247*2249} 

The same i dea is further explained 


TEXTS (2249-2251), 

‘Which Word would it be whioh the Speaker would spbae op to 

THE Hearer, as bsisg sxpeesstve of Jieeawho,— wHBir he is 

USABLE TO UTTER THE WORD THAT KAS BEEN PRETIOUaLK ? 

—He oahhot apEAK op the Word as BZPREsam. Hb uight 

SPEAK OP IT Aa simiiar ; but, w that case, it wouuj rot be possible 

FOR THE HbaRBR TO RBCOOHiaS IT AS SHflLAR TO THAT BXFRESSIVB 

Word ; bboause hb has kbtbr heard that orioiral expressive 

Word ; while the rbw Word teat hb is rot expressive. 

And when the uar who is a Speaker row bbookes the Bearer 

AT A LATBR TIME, THE a*vit DIFPTOULTIES WOtnJ) APPEAR.”— 

[Shickavdrtika —Ethrmality of Words, 261-264].—(2249^2251) 
COMMSOTARY. 

The Spe y e r cannot speah of the previously heard Word, to the Hearer, 

because it has perished already; the Word that he does speak to him,_that 

he cannot prove to be expressive: because this Word has not yet bad any 
connection set up in regard to itself. 

It might be possible that be might speak of it as timilar to the expressive 
Word.—But that also is not possible.—This is what is explained in the words— 
'But in eaee, etc. efts.’—What is deeired in this connectioa is not rimiiarit^ 
to anything, but similarity to the espretcive Word ; and that is not possible. 
If the Hearer had beard any expressive Word, then the similarity could be 
pointed out to him: aa a matter of fact, however, the Hearer has not beard 
the expressive Word at the time that the Oonvention regarding ita meaning 
was set up: hence what hae been suggested is not possible. 

It might he urged that the Word that is being spoken of to him by the 
Speaker might be expressive. 

The answer to that is—‘ The neui Word that he heare io not expreetive ';— 
the Word that is being uttered at the moment is not expressive; because 
no connection b ee been set up in relation to it; as has been already pointed 
cut. 
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‘ When £&« m<» who it tht Sptaker. «o. flfcj.’—WLat is meaot by this is 
that when the present Speaker, in his return, becomes tbe Hearer,—then 
sU these difacuJties would afieot bun also,—alJ those difficnilties juatsho^m 
under Text 2260. 

Thus then, for all Speakers, there can be no esproseive Word ot all {— 
this is the upshot of the whole arguineot.—(2249-2261) 

The following Tea surna up the portion 


TEXT (2252). 

“ Foe all these seasons, the oonitsotion between the Wobd and 

ITS MRAimiO SHOULD BE AOOEPTED AS EIEBHAL ; IT CANNOT BE 
TiAnn TJ^ir OONTENTTOH ; AS THAI IS NOT POSSIBLE 

n? ANT WAT.”—(2252) 

COMMENTABY. 

In tbe following Tea, the 2dim£mtaka sets forth the view opposed to hi» 
own— 


TEXT (2253). 

' The BJQTnsiTB capaotty does not belong to the XHnoter (Word) 
AND THE Denoted (heaniho), st thehselves ; ms idea that 
PEOP ia DBRITE PBOK WOBDS IS DUB TO CONVENTION ;—JUST AS 
IN Tffl CASE OP THE WINZINO OP THE EyE.*—[«S'A loibfl- 

tOrtiia-^arnbandJidkfipapafihSra, 12].—(3253) 
COMMENTARY. 

As between the Denotative Word and the Denoted meaning, there is 
no such capaoity inherent in their very natitie, by virtue of which one is 
d«nobN>t's end tbe other denoted. 

Question .‘—How then is any idea deduced from the Word 1 
Anoioer ‘ 7^ idea lhai ptopU, tic, «M.*—When tbe causal potency of 
something is sveb that It stands in naed of Convention, then that cannot be 
its natural potency or capacity;—for example, some idea Is denved from tbe 
unnhui; o/ lAe £ps;—the causal potency of tbe Word m bringing about the 
notion of its meaning is dependent upon Convention;—hence here we find 
something contrary to a vrider term. 

What the Opponent does here is to refute tbe objections that have been 
urged by the MlmamsaJta against the conclusion that' Words are not*eternal *. 
—(2253) 
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The answer to abovu (from the Jinmdfneaika) iti {ollows 


TEXTS (2254.2265>. 

“ la THIS COHVEHTIOiJ MADS FOR EACH ZJ^DIVIPUAL MORTAL BEQTC ? OR 
FOR BACH imSBANCE OF THB WOBD 1 Or ONLY ONC* AT THE 

RBalNNINO O? THE WORLD, »Y SOME ONE PERSON ?—DOBS 
THB CONNBOnON AtHO (OF THB WOBD WITH ITS DENOTATION) 

DIFFBR WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL ? OR IS IT ONB ONLY, 

FOB ALL ?—Ip it is onb, it Cannot bb arti¬ 
ficial*—IF IT 13 DIFFBRBNT WITH EACH, 

THE&S SHOtnjD BE SOME IDEA OP THIS 

DiFPEB5NOE.”-^S%2oiaviStt^a-^am' 

bandhSk^pc^tanhara, 

(22S4>2255) 

COMMENTARY. 

TIm * ConventioD ’ ut in the form ' this (Word) ia thu nemo of thiw thiog 
(ohjeut denoted)' :Wop the purpose of comprebeoeioa, it could be set up 
eithur (a) for oncli individual persoiL—or (6) for each uttersnco and ueo b 7 
eacii pereon,—or (e) it would be set up eimlesely once only, »t the beginning 
of the world—at the timo of creation—by some one Pereoa—an ordaioer, in 
the shape of God.—Theee three altemativea are possible. 

* Doca IM Connadion alao. dc. etc .'—The connection also between the 
Word and its Denotation.~wbea it is set up.—would it sometimes differ 
with each living being ! Or would it be one only t—This is another point 
for consideration. 

If it wore one only, it would, like the * Univorsalcontinuo to 
remain through oil variations of time and place, and as such it could not be 
‘ artiiioia) ’; that ie, it would be eternal. 

If, on the other hand, it ie different with each living being,—having a 
different character for each peteon,—then it would follow that there should 
be cognition of its difference (and divemity) ■, as diversity in Cognition is 
^ways based upon diversity of what is ooymred. As a ro alter of fact, in 
tbe case of the words, * Cow' the rest, even after the word has been 
used hundreds of times, there is no cognition of any difference ; as is clear 
from the fact that in usage it is always regarded as one and the same.— 
(2i&4.2206) 

Further, if the Connection is different with each persoo, then there 
muet be cognition of difference, and this would put an end to all use of the 
Word. This is what is shown in the following 
21 
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TEXT (2266). 

“ As THERE WOI7LD BE DIFPERBNCB SETWEEH THE IDEAE OF THB STEAKBB 
AKB THE QbAHBR (IV REQARD TO THB CORXBOnON),~TKB USB OF 

THB Word would bbcome vttiatbd ; as thb idea of the 

CoKNEOTIOK IK THE MlBD OF THE SfBAKER WOULD RE 
ONB, WHILE THAT IN THE MIND 07 THE HbaRBB WOULD 
BE TOTALLY DIRFERENT 

bandKdk^ipaparihdra. 21*22].—(2266) 

COmiENTARY. 

' Diffeiwcs bettM€ntheid$M '-^Th^ compldt« phrwe should bo' difiersDce 
betw««n the Connoetton thst lonas the of the idees '.—Hence the sense 
oomee to be thisThe object, the raetter. thet 6gures in the idess of the 
Speaker and the Heerer,—beizig different, there could be no usage based 
upon the idea of the denotation (of the Word) b^g one and the same. 
(QuestionWhy so ? 

Anewr :—* At the connectton in mind, sic.’ 

The SSimimaaJoa now takes up the view that * the Couventiou is made 
lor eaclt mortal b^ng ’ (the first alternative, under Test 2264 ); and points 
out the defect in it s— 


TEXTS (2267^2263). 

*' For the furpobe of bsttiko Vf the cokkbotiok for tee benefit 
OF the HeAEBR,—WHICH ' COEKEOnOK * COULD THB SfEAKBB BAV3 
RBOOURSB TO ?—The Connection which he has pehceivbo rbforb, 

—HE OAKKOT set U7 FOB TEE HbaBBR ) WHILE THB NEW OKE 
THAT EE H10ET SET U? HAS KHVER BEEN AOTVALLY FOUND TO BE 

EHFRBRSIVE. iF IT BE ABOT7ED THAT-^' THB A twin ARQU* 

MBNT6 APPLY TO THE JaB AKD SUCH THINOS AIRO THEN THB 
ANSWER IS THAT IT £3 HOT SO ; BB0AU5E IK THB CASE OF THERE WHAT 
XS REOOOK1SBD IS THB ‘ UNIVERSAL WHOSS BXISTEKOB HAS BREK 
ALREADY BSTARLISEBD EVEN AS REGARDS THE ' IKDIVIDITAI. ’ 

(Jar), that individual whigh has been percbivbd to be bpfi* 

OISNT OANHOT BE SET UP; WIULS THAT INDIVIDUAL WHICH HAY BE 
SET UP HAS NOT BEEN FOUND TO BE B77ICIBKT IN BBINaiKO ABOUT 
ITS BFFEOT,—EvRN WITH ALL THIS, EOWEVRB, IH THE CASS OF 
VTTBRAKCBS, TSB POTINO? OR BFFIOIENOY HAS BEEN BBCOONI8BD 
OH THE BASIS OF THE ‘ COKFIQURATION ’ (l.B. THE ‘ UhIVRRSAL *). 

—reis ‘ Uhivebsal ’ can have ho bboinuthg ; but your ' COH- 

KECTIOH ’ HAS BBOXKKING.—IP, EK COKNEOTIOK WITH THAT (COHHBO* 
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TlOH) ALSO, YOU ADWIT OP a 5 ETSBiJAL ' USIVBBSAL ’ (COM- 
!fOKALTY),-^HIN OUB VIKW OF THB MACTaB BBCOMBS BWASUSHED. 

But svsh so, tobbb oajihot be a dual forh. As a kattee of 
FA or, THE ■ Connection ’ is only a kind op Potency ; and op thcs 
NO DIVERSITY IS PBRCBTVBD ; IT B ALWAYS IHyBRBED PRO*f 
ITS EPPEOTS, AND AS SUCH, IT FOLLOWS THE DIVEESirY IH THE 
BPPBOXS.—Ik PACT THE POTENCY IS ALWAYS PRESUMED ON THE 
BASIS OP THE FACT OP SOMBTHINO WELL-KNOWN NOT BEING OTHER. 
WISE EXPLICABLE ; AND WHEN THIS PURPOSE (OF BXPLATNINa) HAS 
BEES AOCOMPUSHBD BY THE PBBSUMPITON OF me POTESOY, THEBE 
CAN BE KO JUSTIFIOATION FOB ASSUMING SEVERAL ” .-^[Shlokavdrtika 

— Sambandhak^fyaparihdra, 22-29]._(2257-2263) 


COMMENTARY. 

' Thai Ae cannot 9ei up fcriM Htarcr ’ i—beoatm it perished (accord¬ 
ing to the Opponent). 

' Hoc never 6e«w found to be expreeaive because it beti never been 
perceived before. 

■/n the caet of the Jar and oiAer thinffe By putting forward tbie 
incongruity, the Opponents mean to suggest the ‘ loconciuaive ’ character 
of the Aflmdmeaha’e Reason. What is meant is that what hae been urged U 
applicable to the case of the Jar, etc. also j for ioetaaoe. the Jar that has 
been actually found to be efficient in aocomplisbing an effective action cannot 
be made again, because it perished as soon as produced ; while the one that is 
made aow has never been actually found to be efficient. 

The answer to this is—‘ Uiefuneo,- becatteeineAe case of these, eta «c.’.— 
‘ It is not so' denies the Opponent's assertion,—Why is it not »o f—Because 
the * nnivenal' has been established. 

This same idea i« fuiCher olarided—' Even with regard to thu Individual, 

e^’.-^Even though the individual Jar has bad ite effidecoy perceived 
in the past in the fet^ing of wattr, yet that individual cannot be made 
again: as it has come and perished \ whiJe the one that is made now. its 
capacity for effective action has not yet been ascertained.^Even so, the 
capacity for effective action is taken for granted in »il iodividu^, on the 
basis of the * Universal' (Commonalty). 

How so 7 

'This can have no beffinning.' —‘This' stands for the ‘Universal 
in some plaoee the reading is ‘ ns cAa laeyddimaUS, etc.’ the rne^ung of which 
is ae follows :—Of the efficiency to bring about effects fifee and the 

lihe, there is no beginning in time; because the ‘ unive»al ’ is always eternal; 
and it is absolutely non-different from its substrata (in the shape of the 
Individuals); as declared in the words—* The Universal has no existence 
apart from the Individual'. 

Says the Opponent—' The Connection (between Word and Meaning) also 
may be eimiluly regarded as eternal, on the basis of the Uniuersof 
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Th© answer to this is that that cannot be right; this is what is explained 
in the words—' you** connection hao 6e^nninj7 *• 

Further, il you admit of the Btornal ‘ Univorrtl ’ in tliu c»ise of tlw 
OoRn«<Sion between the Word and iu meaning,—in tltfit caso it bocsomea 
ygtabh"hed that there is an entity that b etomal 5 and tlus i» exactly our view. 

It might be urged that that fact (of eteroality) does not become eetabllehed 
in eonoectioo with the Iford, which is the matter under consideration. 

The answer to Chat is—* Bia even so, liurt cannot be a dual form' the 
' two forms ’ ooasieting of the * Connection ’ and the ‘ XJoivareal ‘; only one 
form is posible. not the Uawwsoi; because the ‘Universal* Mubeiste in 
Boveral individuals; wliile the ' Connection' it» one only. 

Queelion .'—How do you know that the Connection is one only t 

.4flAwer ‘ As a mailer of fact. Ike Connebioa is only a kind of Poiency, 
rtc. sic.’—The ' Connoction' is not anything different from the Potency. 

Cueseion.'—What if that is so f 

ArwerAnd of this no diversity is perceived’-—' Dwersily'— 
pluihUty. 

Question .‘—Why is it not peruolved t 

,4nsu«r ‘ li ie alioaya inferred from its effects ’ ,*—that ia, in aJl oaeee, 
it can only be inferred from the effevte it produeee; a« deoUuvd In tlie worde— 
• Potonciea of all tilings can be proved only by the fact of tlioir effects no^ 
bang otherwise explieable*.—It is for tiiis reason that th© Potency only follow^ 
the div^ty of its effects; that is, when it givee rise to any notion o{ 
diversity regarding itself, it is only in accordance with the divoreity of its 
effects {that Is to say, on the ground that there can be no idea of divoisily in 
the Potency unless there is diversity in ita effecta.—In the case in question, 
there is no diversity in the effect. Because the effect (In the case of the 
Words) oonaists only in the bringing about of the particular cognition; and 
this cognition could bo based either upon the Word or upon tile Objsci (denoted 
by it). There w no diversity in tho former; because tiie Word is rdwaya 
rscognlsed as tho same. Nor can there be diversity in the cognition bsMod 
upon the Object becaiese even when the word ‘ Cow * has been uttered 
hundreds of times, the cognition produced is never of any other kind (save 
that of the Cow). 

Tile upshot of tlie whole is stated in tliu word^—' In fad, tke PoUmey, etc. 
is because the cognition of tho meaning (denotation of the object, 
U not otherwise explicable that the Potency of the ' Denoted and Denotcr ’ 
is presumed; and as this purpose is accomplished by a single Potency, tlu» 
assumption of several Potonctss is absolutely useless. 

Nor can the diversity of the Potency be inferred on the basis of the 
fact of denotation not being otherwise explicable; all that this fact 

indicate is «aef« Potency (not its diversity). —(2367-2269) 


The following proceed bo show that for the following reason also 
the notion of the Connection being made cannot be right, and consequently, 
the Connection most be eternal i— 
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“ THB RSVBALBD WOED.” 

TEXTS (2364.2205). 

“ At the TlfclE THAT THE CONHSOHOH IS ASSBaTED, IE THE WORD ‘ COW ’ 
IS UTT5E5D» SOUS TOOELE, VSHIG COQHISANT Of THE CoimSCTlOH, 
COMPREHBHD THE UBAKmO,—WHILE OTHERS PO HOT DO SO. COH- 
SEQUBHTLy, IF, AT ANY TIME, THE COHNBOTION WERE NON-EEISTSNT, 
NO ONE WOULD COMPREHEND ITS HBANIHO.—IT MAY BE ARODED 
THAT—*IF THB CONNECTION WERE THBRS, ALL HEN WOULD OOM- 
PEEHBND IT ’.^BUT THAT IS NOT POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE (EVEN THOUOB 
TUBES) THE CONNECTION MAY NOT BE KNOWN TO CERTAIN PERSONS.” 

— SombundhSkfepaparihdra, 30*31].-^ (2264.2265) 
COMMENTAEV. 

WhAn som« ono sAys * This Cow should not bo toucbsd with the foot 
some people, having been oognleant of the Connection of .Denoted and XfenoUr 
between the word and the particular animal, comprehend the object, through 
that Connection } while others who are not cognisant of the Connection com* 
prohond only the verb^ form, not its meaning. Sue!) being tbe cose, if the 
Connection wore not a real entity, then all men, experienced in usago, would 
be unable to comprehend the meamng. Because the same thing cannot 
l^ave tlie two mutually contradictory charfbcters of being exiatertt and non* 
extsMnt Prom this it follows that tbe Connection must be there permanently. 

Says tbe Opponant^* If the Conneotioa is always there, then how is it 
that all men do not have the oompreheosion of tbe meaning at all timas f' 
The Mimumaaixt anticipates this objection and suppUee the detailed 
answer to it, in tbe words—‘ if tfee Connection were tAon, «#c- ela’.—' TAat 
*0 noi pomiU, eic.' sets aside the objection. 

Why Ko f 

* Seoauio the Connactionmay noi be htovn to eeriatnperaono .'—(220i.2260) 

Says the Opponent* Evan if the Connection is not known (to some 
persons), why should it not bring about its own effecte 1 Even though 
hidden kt the holes of the Threshiog Yard, the seed does not relinquish its 
own function of producing the sprout 

Tlie Aftmdmeaia'A answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2266). 

“ The CoNNBonoB is only an tndicaior ; hence (fob its pdnotiontno} 

IT STANDS IS NEED OP BEINO OOQNISBD IT3EW; IT 13 FOR THIS REASON 
THAT, THOUGH PRESENT, IT DOES NOT DO THE UNTIL 

IT 18 ITSELF COGNISED.— SamtandA^ 

kfepapanAdra, 32],—(2266) 

OOMMENTABY. 

Tbe nature of the /nd<cfl«»f is different from that of the Producer; tbe 
Word, like the Smoke, is only an ItuUcalor, not a producer, like the seed. 
Hence tbe objection raised is oot applicable.—(2266) 
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TATTVASANQRAHA : OHAFTBB XXTV. 


Sayt th6 OppoDdQt—It la not poa&ibla for the adme thing to have the 
two contradictory oharactera of exisimt and b^nf ncn-exitfmS • 

atmilarly it cannot be right for the aame thing to ha both hunvtt and not 
knoum. If there le no inoompatibility between these two, why shouJd there 
he iocompatibUity between swtafience and non-eaietenoe f 
The anawer to thin is aa fotlows 


TEXTS (2267-2269). 

“ It IS OFTBS potruD that though a oebtain THmo eaisu, it is 
nol known ; but it is sbveb poohd by avy pbesoh that rs 
ABaOLUTBLT wn-micnt is exUient ', bbcauss exiatonu and non. 
aistence beiho MtrruAiiT ooimuDioTORY, cannot bslonq to thb 

aAUl THIHO. ThBBB TS no 8UOB CONTHADICTIOK BBTWBBH 
ifenoun AND bein^ not known ; BSCAUSa knouAedge subsists in thb 

COGNISANT fffson \ AND AS PSB60NALITIB8 VABT, THBBB IS NO 
INCONTATIBLUTY ; HBNOB THB <A8tnoe of hWAiMd^, AS R8SIPTNG 
IN ONB PBRSOK, DOES NOT BSCOMB RXOLUDBD (BY THB pTfOCnCt Of 

hioudodgt, in another person).—[S^ ibatiifftiba— >8amhandkS^ 

k^epapar\k&m, 3»-a5].—(2267-2269) 

COMMENTARY. 

It ie iDcompatible for two nratutdly contradictory propertiee to reside 
in the same thing,—not when they reside in diSerent things. Ae regvde 
6 emg known and bein^ not inoum,—theae reeide in different pereone; hence 
there can be no incongruity in this. The same cannot be said of eaacteme 
and nofwstetence, which have been held (by the Opponent) to reside in the 
same thing (the Connection). Such, in brief, ie the aenee of the argument.— 
( 2267 - 2269 ) 

Saye the Opponent—Zo the oaae of the two oharacters of betng known 
and bein^ no{>jtnown,—theee two alao imply the mutually contradictory 
charaotara of exietonc^ and non*«sRMenre ae residing in the same eubatxatum 
fit being the Object that has the eharactops of being known and being not- 
known, even though the knowledge resides in the men); hence the a^d moon* 
gniity witiatee this view also. Because the cognition non-eognirion of 
things are invariably concomitant with their exieience and non~ixi$Unce ; 
because they are based upon these: if it b> not so, then it behoves you to 
explain why whan two persons are standing upon equally siutable places, 
one seas the thing while the other does not. 

In anticipation of this argument, the ^mdfneoAa says 
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" THB BBTKAI^D WOBD.” 

TEXT (2270). 

“ TKB white object STABDISa BSFOBB PERSONS SOME OF WHOM ABS 
BUN9 AND THS OTHERS ABE NOT,-~-THB OBJECT IS NOT SEEN BY THO.SE 
WHO ARE BUND, WHILE IT IB SEEN BY THOSE WHO ABE NOT; 

BUT THIS DOSS NOT «AEE THE OBJECT existent AND TWm- 

exultrtt.’'^[8hlokavaHika — SambandJidh^epaparihdra. 

57].—(2270) 

COMMENTARY. 

Th» Colour pr««enl bdfor« two pereon»—of whom one is blind and tbe> 
other not so,—is actually ssan only by on© whose Tnsion is parfecfc, and 
not by the other; and even for these men, this fact does not iriake the Colour 
exisUnt (for the one) and wn-existeni (for the other}-—The same would 
be the case with the Connection alee.—(2270) 

In order to meet the question as to what is the cause of this,—the 
jiftfndmeaifca offers the following explanation 


TEXT (2271). 

“ Thebe is no mcoMPATiBiLiTY in this oass, beoadse thebe is 

DIVEBSITY IN THE CAPAOITT AND INOAPAOITT OF MEN, In TEE 

CASE IN QTTEanON (OF WOBDS) ALSO, THEBE 13 NO OATTSS OF 
THE PBBOBPTION (OF THE MEANTNO), OTHEE THAN THE 
Cemnectwn’'^^8hlokat)SrHka~^ambandhd‘ 
k^epaparihdra. 38].—(2271) 

COMMENTARY- 

What is meant is as follows:—Mere sa«ien« is not the cause of a thing 
being perceived; the eaus© of it lies in tbs capacity of the parceivir^ jn»; 
it is for this reason that even when the thing is existent, its non*peroeption 
by some one who is devoid of the capacity to perceive it, does not involve 
any inoongmity ; hence * non-cognition ’ cannot bo swd to be invariably 
concomitant with non*«<sfen«. 

Says the Opporient—If that is so. then, even when the ConneOian (of 
the Word and ito meaning) is not there, the cognition or non-cognition of 
the meaning by men would be deWnuined by the preesne© and absence of 
the capacity in the men; so that it all stands on the same footing. 

The answer to this is—‘ Then « nc eauee. sic. etc '.—That is, the cogni¬ 
tion of the meaning always follows from the cognition of the Connection.— 
‘OiAer'goee ^th'cause^ 

‘0/ the perc^wm’—4.e. of tiie apprehsnaon of the meaning of the 

‘ Darakasioeya *—the Genitive is to be construedwith ‘ AiftA 
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TAtTVASAftORAIlA ! CHAPTER XJCV. 


In * SambandJtOt \ th& Ablative ij to be eenettmed with ' 

‘In As aue in juerttbn’—l e. in the nwvtter of the u*eg© relatinf? to 
Words and their meAoiog^. 

Other people tAke the first half of the ««w it«)f os providing tho rcMOn 
dermmded by the Opponent, imd explain tlxe term ' SnmbandhiU'. as ’oport 
from the eepecltiw of men ’; ond ' aim' os standing for the ‘ white object * 
spoken of above.—( 2271 ^ 

In the following Texi. the AfrmJnMte aumfl \ip the arjcument as liearing 
upon the matter under diseuauon r— 


TEXT (2272). 

" Thus then, the ‘ khowibdob of csaob ' STAiros oh the same pootiho 

AS THE STHSH-OEGAira ; SO THAT THOSE WHO KA‘9E THE SAID KHOW- 

LEDOE APPESHEHD THE HEAH7HO, WHILE OTHERS, HOT HAVTHG 
THE SAID KHOWUrOOB, DO HOT APPEBHBHD IT,—OTTST 
AS THE RLTITD MAN {BSIHG DEVOID OP THE VTSDAl. 

OMAK, DOES HOT APPftBREHO CoLOCR).”— 
(5Uojba»lrfiia— SambandfM^epopanhdra, 30]. 

—(2272) 

OOMWENTABY. 

The form * nyowiA^ra ' usage hore stAnda for the C&nntetian between 
Ae word and its msamn{;, in the aonao that it is on the basis of thia that words 
aro used—* asmdi 'the * Knowledge ’ of this OonnecUon, 

stands on the same footing aa Che aense*organR; for Instajice, those alone 
who have the sense-organ perceive the object,—while those who have not 
do not perceive it even thongh the object is there: similarly, those who have 
the knowledge of the Connection comprehend the meaning from fix* Word, 
while those who do not have that knowledge do not comprehend it, oven 
though the Connection is there;—so really there is perfect analogy botwr#® 

tbo two onsoe.—(2272) 

[Under the view that the Connection of the Word with its meaning was 
treated, set up at a certain time, by a certain person] it hee to be explained, 
who tbs Person waa who created the Connection and to whom lie com* 
muaicated it.—It cannot be right to say that the man learns it by himself j 
na the same might be said regas^ng others also.—If it was ooramiinicaCed to 
the present man by some one else,—then it should have been oommiiaioated 
.eo that man else by eotne one elsd.^^hsc, in that case, there being no begin* 
ning, the Oonnection must be regarded as eternal. 

This is shown by the MimafTuaia in the following:— 


" THB BBVBALBD WORT)/’ 
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TEXT (2273). 

“ AR a matter op tact, fob AUL PflBSOKS tONORAlIT (OP THE CotWECmOK), 
THE OOKKKCTIO>> BECOMES KHOWH THAOUQH LOKO'COHTimTBD 
THADITTOH,—THERE HAS BEEN NO BEGINNING OP 

THB Connection —(2273) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argiunomt mfty be formulated as follows The ConncoUon betwen 
the Word and ite meaning mMfit be regarded as preceded by the \mge of 
eldorty people.—beeauee it ie a Connection,—hke ConnectionH of tho present 
time,—the Connection under dieputo is alHO a Connection { henco this is a 
Beanon based upon tho naUiro of things.^ S272) 


Having thus eatabliehed the coochiaion that it is not poRsible for the 
Convention to be set up with regard to each mortal being {the drat alternativu 
suggested in Tert 2234),—tho J^fimdmeoAa proceeds to reject the other 
attematdve (suggested tbere) that it is sat up in reference to oeoli utterance. 

TEXTS (2274-2277). 

" CONVSNSTOH IN EBQARI) TO BACH ITTTERAN03 CANNOT BE MADE BY 
USAGE.—At THE TIME OP THB BEdSNlNG OP TCT CREATION, TBERE 
COULD NOT BB ANY SUCH ACTION ; AND NO 3DCH TIME » ADMITTED 
BY Tj5.”—[dhlokavdrtika—8<mbandkdkfey>aparihdfa, 42].—The 

VIEW HELD BY DR IS TKAT THE WORLD WAS KBVBR OTHIRWISE 
TRAN WHAT IT IS NOW.—AS POB THE ' UNIVERSAL DISSOLUTION 
IT CANNOT BS KNOWN THAT THERE CAN BE ANY SUCH IN REALITY. 

In fact ‘ Dissolution * may bb a name for the Nigh/ only, 
WHEN THERE IS cessolion of oU ociivUy ; the Datf in that Case would 
BE ‘ Creation beoausb all sorts op activity proceed at that 
TIME, Or ‘ Dissolution ’ may be therb in the poem of the 
Destrveiicn of partiouiar couniriM OR Destruction op particular 

PAMiuss, _There is no evidence foe any suoh ZWaroittfwt as 

CONSISTS IN THB DESTRUCTION OP ALL THIN08,’*—(2274-2377) 

COMMENTARY. 

' By utagA ’—i.e. through the setting \\p of usage; what is meant is that, 
otherwise, there could be no settang up of the usage prior to ttje setting up 
of the Connection. 

It baa been averted that the Conneolion coidd have been sat up either 
at the beginning of Creation or it might be set up in the presonL This is 
rebutted by the words—' At Oio time. ««.'—* <?««?* lime i.a the «me 
of the diaolution of the world, when thore would be no connection between 
words and meanings. 
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TATTVA8A50BAHA : CHAPTER XXTV. 


' OAenrUt uAai H w'i.«. in thft aWt« of tha utter aniiihilMiop of 
All thin^ {—AA there ij no evidonte for thiR< 

.'—How then do people apeak of the * Diaaolntion' ? 

An«wr:—' At Jor DiMcht/^ion, ek. ««.* ‘ conno^ bt knotm ’— 

by people‘ in rtaiiti;' wlmt is meant is that an oawme^f deatniction of all 
thinfs may not be denied. 

Tlteae aaAumptio&A are exemplified—' ^uohaic^ WNJy bt Ihe name /or 
only 

QuoeUem Why lA not the reel' Diaaolation ’ admitted 1 

Aniwtr :—‘ There « no evidence, tie. etc' —(2274-2277) 

Granting that there ia real ‘ Plaaolution'}—even ^*o► oe nt that time, 
there would be no oreative Feieon, lo the alvipe of Qod, who has not entirely 
lost hia memory, intuition and other facultiee,—no AeWlng up of the ConnecJion 
vrouid be poaaibla 

Tbia ij flhown in the following 


TEXT (227fi). 

'' A8 A UATTBB Qt PACT THSRS CAN EE VO ETBRNAI. CREATOR AND 
DSRTBOTER, IN THE SHAPE OP GOD OR AN? SHOH BbIHO. -WHO, 

HOT HAVrSQ LOST HIS MEHOR7, OOTJIT 9Hf VT THE 

CONHEOTIOH. ’'—(2278) 

COMMENTARY. 

' TAere eon be, e/e. eh;.'—Because the pondbiliCy of any aiioh Being baa 
been rep\idjated in detail.—(2278) 

In the following terte, the 2^fim3msoka anCicipatee the objeoiione of the 
Opponent— 

TEXT (3279). 

“ [Says tub Opponent}—' [Eton though thb Leltere mat be ftebnal] 
THE ABRAHOKMRNT (ORDER) OP THE LETTERS CANNOT RE ETERNAL 
CONS^gUENTLY WHAT IS tVpneeiw CANNOT BE ETBRNaI/. 
BBOATTSB what is RROARDED as tXpTUeiVt IB THE Word ; 

AHD THE IDEA OP THE WORD ZS DEPENDENT I7POH 
THE SAID ORDER (OS LettbRS) — [ShhkavdrtiJca-^ 
EhERNALITY OP WORDS, 278J.—(2279) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Word U held (by the MknSmeaka) to cooaiet of the definite arrange* 
ment of the Lettere,—not of any such eingle entity ae the * 8pho(a ’ [which. 



THB RISVBAUtD WORD. 
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according tn the Qremmejian, is what, in the case of e^ery Word, is really 
the entity representing the whole Word, which expreasM the moaning];— 
and es the arrangement or order of the iMtere is always dependent upon the 
whim of man (the Speaker), it cannot he eternal; and in this way the Letters 
alec must he regarded as non'etemal i because the * nirangemeat ’ is not 
anything different h^m the LetUra. 

Howeo ? 

* Bacaute tAat ia ragarded <u expressive, efo. etc-'-^Ii Is the Word, con* 
sitting of the Titers, that is regarded to be expressive ; beeeuse the idea of 
* Word ’ is due to the particular arrangement of the Letters, not to any such 
other entity es the' Sphofa' ;~and the arrnngenient is due to human agency* 
—(2279) 

The same idea is further explained— 


TEXTS (2280.2381). 

“ [The Opponrkt conTmcrss]— ' As, acoordtno to tott, the Lettebs 

ABE AU/-TEBVAD1HO, AHT PABTICtFLAB ARHAKQEItfEHT CAOTOT BE 

IHEEBBHT IU THJWSRLVBS ; BBOAT7SE THE AERAHOBMHST IS THE 
PEODHOT OP AMICULATIOK WHICH IS tfOT.BTEBNAL,—TT 
TtfCST, OH THAT ACCOtFHT, BE NON-ETEEHAL.—FtoTHEK, 

THE SAID ABEAHOSMEHT MUST BE DEPBHDENT 

rpoH ras WHIM OP the Speaker, as it owes 

ns APPEARANCE TO HTS DE3IEE TO SPEAK. 

Thus THE BTBRHAi;iTy op the Lpitrrs 
WOULD B1 USELESS POB TOD — 

[Shl>kav&Tiikn —Eternalttt 
op Words, 279*280], 

—<2280-2281) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

-4cconjMiff to you--iVf5mdfl>safaM--T-ottera are all-pervading; hence 
there can be no order or arrangement among them, in relation to spoes nor 
can it be in relation to time, hocause they aro eternal; hence it could 
there only as due to the artiadation that manifests them and as tliis 
articu3aiion is not eternal, what is due to it must also be non-etetnal. 

The argument may he form\ilated as follows r—‘ What h due to some¬ 
thing non-etemal must bo non-etemal,—e.g. the Jar;—the order of the 
Letters is due to something non*etemal; henoe this is a reason b a sed upon the 
nature of things.’ 
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TAlTTVASAirnBAEA : CHAPTBR XXIV- 


Then ngiUn, what comas about through the moD’s ' daeira to epeok ’ 
muftt bo treated by the intolUgent fw of Aurocn oWj/in,—like tlia xhokhig of 
tl)« hendx, the winking of the Eye and so forth,*—and tho Order of tho 
Letters (in a word) cotbee about by tliedaAlre of man;—iienoa this is a Beoerm 
based upon the nature of tinngs.—(S280-2281) 

It might be urged that—tho Letters tliemselves. without any order, 
as they become licord by tho Ear, would express tike meaning- 
The Opponent’s answer to this is os follows— 


TEXTS (2282.2288). 

"‘'Worm, wwrout soms order, kavr NRVxa bebn ksowk to bb 

emSSSTVE ; HSffCR IT 19 TEE ORDER (OR ARRA^^OBMBRT) WHICH 

SHOULD BB BBOARDED AS THE Word. FOlt THOSE PEOPLE 
ALORE, AOOORDTRO TO WHOM THE WOrd 29 SOMBTHIHQ DIF* 

FERBRT FROM THE LBTTEBS, ARD DEVOID OF ART ORDER 
OF SSt^DEKCB (OR ARBAITOBMERT), CAM THR A8ST7MP* 

TIOH OF THE BTEBNALITY OP WORDS HAVE 

ANT DSB [5AWsat4rtiifl—B trr- 

NALtTV OF Words, 282-283J.— 

(2232.2288) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Letters thsmsolvos, without any order, have never boon found 
to bo exprossivo of moonings; lienee a definite order or arrangement of 
Letters has got to be admitted. Under tlie circumatoncos, it ta tho order 
that comee to bo the Word, and also esepresetve,—for yon, A/tmJmeaibae; 
and ell this character cannot belong to the Letters themselves. 

Tills Order, however, is soraothing noQ*etemal ■, hence what is expres¬ 
sive must also be Qon.etemo): hence the asaumptloo of the etarnaUty of 
Words is absolutely futile. Because wbot is daeirod by you is to prove the 
etemAlIty of only that Word which Is esprsmvs,—not of any other; hanoo 
the proofs that you adduce in support of tho Lettara only aro of no use in 
tho matter under consideration; because the mero Letters ore not expres¬ 
sive 'then as regorde what is ez;>reeeite, i.e. the order or arrangement 
of tile Letters,—it is not regarded as eternal; hence ad your effort is futile. 

There are some people,^^g. the Grrammorions,—who regard tho Sphof^t, 
wJiich is an impartite entity os a whole, apart from the Letters, to bo 
esprsmus;—for these people alone the assumption of the etem^ity of 
tho Word can liavo any use; because tiie said entity ' Spota' is etemo].— 
{ 22 & 2 . 228 S) 


To the above orgiunnnts of the Opponent, tho MiTfutnsako offers the 
following reply 


THE URVEALSD WOBTJ.'* 
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TEXT (2284). 

"The coNTiHOENOy of the wder or {urangemtml being eegaedbb ae 
THE Word V)OE« HOT ARISE FOR U». BeOAU.SB THE ord^ OR UTTOngt- 

rncrU ah subsistihg rv aitythiko eles has hsvek been 

FOUND TO BE ILLUMIHATTTE (aXPRESSIVB).”—{5iWo<feo- 
vdrtiJfa —Btbbnalitx f>F Words, 2K4].>^(2284) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ordw ' couKjtftiH in (vc«irt«un f^iiontial armofibrnont; any auuIi arrange- 
mom cMuiot bounme bxpro«»uvb,—lu^dbr our viow ; becAiiKe it would not be 

univorwlly true,—This is shown by the words—* Becouw, eic. «<c.*_‘ Svb- 

eUiing in an^Uting eiee %—e.g. that subeistmg in gems, i>o«4rl« and so forth. 
—(2284) 

Further, it la not only tlm order ouMetinp in Vie Lettore that hold to 
be expreeaivo.—Why t—The reason is explainod in the following 


TEXT (2286), 

“ As A MATTES OP FACT, THE ORDER OB ABRAKOBMBNT IS ONLY A PRO- 
TERTY OP THE liETTERS ; IT IS NOT REGARDED TO BE A DlflTlNOr 

ENTITY BY ITSELF. THE IDEA, IN FAOT, IS THAT SVUAT ARB 
UXTBESSIVE ARB th6 LtUtTO 03 cognUed in tho ooid Order." _ 

[jS'iUoiat*cfrhll»—E ternauty o? Z^Stters, 288>287], 

—(2286) 

COMMENTARY. 

*Not a diilina ettfiryt.o., as expressive independently by itself. 
Otherwise, there would be real dlflorenoe betwu«n the Property and the Object 
to which it belongs,—which difference is not dosirablo. 

QtaoHon .’—What is it then that is oxproasive ? 

Anower * The idea in /att, Me. Mo.'—' lUham \ in a particular order. 

What is meant is ns follows:-It is not CPsreJy the Order that is Mcpressivo; 
—nor the Order as tfubsisting in the Letters,—nor merely the Leuere ; what 
aro expressive are the Letters ae arranged »n o cerfatn order; hence in 
the matter of expression, the Order is not the principeJ factor; because the 
Letten are cognised as having the Order; hence the Order occupies only a secon¬ 
dary position; and it is the Letters that are recognised as the thing possessing 
that Order as tbeir preperty. This is what is meant by the Tea:t..-^2285) 

Two arguments have been urged (by the Opponent, under Tat 2230) 
to the effect—(1) that the Letters are the preduoto of Articulation, and (2) 
that they are dspendont upon tho whim of the Speaker.—It is pointed out 
by the MSmdmsa<fea in the following texts that both these Beasons are 
* inadmissible ’ r— 
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TATTVASA^ORAJJA: CHAPTBa XXIV. 


TEXTS (2206.2287). 

" As A MAWBR OF FACT, THE ORDSR OT SfigUBHOE IS HOT A PRODUCT ; 
BECAXTSB it is always ACOEPTEP as an already RFTABUSHED 
RSTITY ; THE SPEAKER POES NOT ADOPT ANY ORDER mPEPBNDENTLY 
BY KIS OWN CHOICE ; O' FACT, HE ALWAYS DESIRES TO UTTER THE 
WORD IN THE SAME FOEH IN WHICH IT HAS BEEN UTTERED BY OTHERS 
IN THE Past ; and other PEBSOHS OOMHQ later AlHO UTTER IT 
nt THAT SAME FORM THUS IT IS THAT THIS ALSO IS WITHOUT 
BEQIBNINO,—LIKE THE CONNECTION (OF THE MlANlNO).”—[5Woia* 

vortifeo^-EiERNALiTY OP WoEPS, 287-289].—(2286*2287) 
COMMENTARY. 

' Because U is aUsa^s, efc. tfc.*—i.e. tho Speakor adopts tbo already 
existing order. 

This fs further clarifled—‘ Ths Speaker does not. eic. ete.\ 

Like ConnectioR, the Odor also is without begioaiog.—(2280*2287} 

Tlie argument is euiomed xip by ilie Mimdmeaka in the following 


TEXT (2288). 

" Thus then, even though the Order is hot bomethtno AtnehangeabU 
(AND eternal in that sense), yet it is eternal, in twage. And we 

SAVE TO WAKE AN EFFORT TO REPUTE THE IDEA OP MEN BEING 
INDEPSNDBNT (IN THEIR CHOICE OF THE ORDBR OP LETTERS 
D8BD).*’^[5Wofcl«rtifca—ETERNALITT OT WOBDS, 
289.200].—(2288) 

COMMENTARY. 

< '_the Oeaitive ending is due to tlw verbal affix found in 

' pratisedhy& 

Tbe objection that has been urged is theraforo not applicable. 

ThuK though the Order is not etamal in the sense of being unchongM^le, 
like the Hill,— 3 ^ its eternality baa to be accepted on the baaie of tlie usage 
of experienced poiaona 

Wbat this means is that the Order is eternal for all practical purposes,— 
and not unchan(jeabii/ eternal, like tbe Hills.—^228$) 

Ouesiton .wIf that is so in the case of the Order, why is not tbe 
* otarnality' of the tetters also regarded as being for practical purposes 
only t 

Ansu>er 
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TEXTS (2S80.22D0)- 

•'IK THE CASE OF THE LBTTEBS HOWEVER, SUCH KTEBNAUTT 

NOT BE POSSIBLE IF THEY WERE ROT RSALLY m^CHANOBABLS ; IT IS 
ONLY WHEN THE LeTTBBS THEPitSELVES ARE ETEBilAL THAT THEIR 

Ortfer CAK appear through usage ; just ih the same mauhsr as 
THE Jar AKl> OTHER THINGS ARE KAOE ORLY WHEN THE ETERNAL 
Atoms are there ; ui the abssnob of these, the maeihg of 
THESE THTNQS WOULD HAVE HO BASIS AT ALL, ANT HOSE 6UOH IS 
EVER PfiROsrvBo.*’ —[ShiokovdTtika —Btbrsaxjty of Woews, 
290-m] ,—{2289.2290) 


COMM£>tTAR.y. 

Like tho Order, the LeitorR Also couJd not hn regarded ajs eternel «n usag4, 
though not tenchanffeabl}/ eternal, and tlie plioaomena of tlie oompfeheosion 
of t h» meaniogB of words oxplAmod on tbsX basis. 

Question: —Wh^ can it not be 80 explained 7 

Armver;—'It u only wAan rta XeWers, «tc. a<A—If the Lettere were 
imehongeaUy 9lemal ,—in that case, the usage would ho poeable tluough 
tradition among people and thence the appearance of the Order; i«e, the 
Order would acquire its existence; as for example, the ineJdog of tlte Jar, 
etc, proceeds from tlte Atoms aa their baais. 

In some places, the reading is * kramodaya^' (for ‘ femmotlojwA’) s 
in which case the ‘ ddi' would intrude their ‘ Connection ‘ Recognition * 
and so forth. 

QusMion * Why cannot tlie inaking (and appearance, of Jar, etc. and 
Order) be possible without tlte eteraality of the Letters and tho Atoms t ’ 

Anstffcr :—' In tho absence of ihm. etc. etc .'—• in tlie abeenoe of Wwea * 
stands for ’ if botJt, tho Letters and the Atoms, wore not unchanyeabty eumal *. 

Says the Opponent—Just as the Atoms are the constituent causa of the 

Jar and other _so of the Letters also, there would be subtler constituent 

parts: as has been declared (by Grammexians) that—* Of Letters there are 
constituent parts, of which the Letters themselves are only the fourth stage 
Vnder the dfoumfftsnoeo, how is it that Letters are described as unefumgoabiy 
eiemai t 

Answer_This doee not affect our case. It has been explained in 

course of the Refutation of SjAota (Shlokov&rtika). that Letters have no 
consCitoent parts.—(3289.2290) 


Further, if Letters were not etonal, in the sense of being unchonyeahlo, 
_thea, in the of every user of words, the idea could not be there that 
‘ 1 am utterlog only those words that have been used by others'; and yet as 
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a mpvtt*'r of fiujt, this idea w tlujro 5 bonce il foDowa Chat tliia cjouM not bo 
po&siblo if tbo Letten were not oternai. 

ThJA ifi what ih explained in the following 


TEXT (2291), 

“Tlf8 IDSA IN TUB HIND OF BVBRY SpSAKTO IS ALWAYS THAT ‘ I AM 
DTTEMNG WORDS THAT HAVE BSBN DSBD BY OTHER PBR80H5 ' : 

THIS W ITSELF «AB#S THEM STEBi^AL ; AND THERE IS NOTHING 
?0B YO'O THAT WOOTiD BE mCICATIYS (OP A OONTRART 
CONOLDSIOH). * [SWoAai'OrtlAa—ETSBN ALITT or 

Words, 204].—(2201) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says »ho Opponant—If the Ordor of the Letter*, Ga and the rest, is 
not etW'nel in raoliii/,—nor are the arlicuiaiione mimlfcetlng thorn, nor t);ose 
Conjunctions and DirtjunoCions of the Pa)at«. otc.,—then one cannot bring 
about tJieae promptera of tho articulations [m they are past and gone immo- 
diatolv on coming]; and tho now ones tlwt ono does bring about have novor 
bofore boon foiuid to be such prompters 5 —luidor tho oircumstanoa*, how can 
the Letters, maniia^tod in a certain order, become the means of comprehending 
tJ>© moaning T—(2291) 

In viow of all those arguments, the Mymimeaka says 


TEXT (2292). 

“JtrST AS W THE CASE OP THE JaR AND 8D0H THINGS, TITBIR DBE IS 
OHARAGTERISED (and indicated) by the ‘ XJnIYEESAL ' so IN THE 
SAME MANNER, THE ORDER'OR ArRANOBMBNT (07 THE LETTERS) 
WODLD BBCOUB CHARAOTBETSED AND INDICATED THR0T70H 

THE ' Universal —[dAioiaixirtifeo—E teenauty <xf 
Words, 296],—(2292) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as in the oaso of Che Jar, etc., even though they are noB-etamal, 
yet Choir use is Indicated by the * Universal ’,~so, in the eame way, even 
Chough the particular arreuigemsnt of the Letters may be noii*stemaI, 
their use oould be determined and explained.—^2293) 
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Bow the UM could be determined and iadicated it next explained r— 


TEXTS (229$.22&4). 

SDOE UkIVERSALS Ad THE ' PaLATB \ sro. ARB ALWAYS RRESB27T (Q7 
THEIR UHTVHRSAL OR C0KM029 FORM) DT ALL UEK ; Af(D It 1$ THROUGH 
THESE THAT TBB SRBARER EMITS THE ArticulotiOM THRRB 

ARB RISTTRCT UrTVBBSaLS OF THESE (AbTICDLATZORS) A1^, WRJCH 
SERVB TO BREKO ABOUT TEE UAHIEESTATION OF THE SOVRPS, AlH) 
THERE ABE AS KART O? THESE AS THEBE ARE LbTTEBS y-OR It IS 
THE PARTICULAB QtDmDUALS (ABTICULATIOHS) THEUSELTES AS 
ASSOOIATBD WPtB TSS SAID UrTTBRSAXS THAT BRING ABOUT THB 
MANEFBSTAttON OF THE PARTICULAR LSTIBR-SOUNDS.”— [3h2chl- 

ttiriiitt—E ternalitt of Words, 296*207].—(2203>2294) 
OOMMENTAB.Y. 

Such Univ«r9aU ae * the Palate ' and other epeech^centree eubaist in 
the individual Falatee of all men; and as such are present in all men 
it is through these TTniversals that the Spealser determines these speech* 
centres, and then emfs—ethales—through them the Arttctdo^tons in the 
shape o£ the manifestive eir*current8; this is in accordance with the me?dm 
that ' there cskn be no idea of the Qualified until there ie cognition of the 
Qualification *. 

Though these Articuiation$ are evanescent,—yet like the T^niversal 
' Cow ' and the like, there are as many * Universale ’ as there are Letters ; 
anA these same XJnivereals, associated with the Individuals, become maai* 
festatets of the Letter*Sounds. 

Or, the individual Artioulatiom themselvee, associated with theUniver* 
sals, proceed to manifest the Sounds in consonance with the Letters. This 
is an alternative view.—(2393*2294) 

Says the Opponentr—Though there are distinct Univcffsals of the Articula* 
tions, yet, even when these Artioolations are marked by those Universals, 
they cannot bring about the particular order in which the Letters are mani* 
fested,-^leaa the Order is Because even though, through their 

respective Universals, they are disUnot from one another, yet there can be 
no Order inherent in themselvee i because they are impartdte things. Under 
t he circumstances, how there be any idea of the Order among Letters, 
brought about by the Order in tbeir mamfester 1 
The MimumMka's answer to this is as follows 
22 
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TEXT (2295). 

" Thb Obdsb op Sequence among the Abtxcclatiots would be du* 

TO THE OBDBB AMONG THE CONJCNCTlOSd AND DISJUNCTIONS OP 

TKL Palate, etc. ; and the bterkauty op both would be 

DUE TO THEIR BESPECTIVE UnIVBBSALS.”—— 

Btbhnality op Words, 298].—(2295) 

COUilSNTARY. 

TbougU tlicpe 19 no Order among the Articulations by therawlveis yet 
tb© Order among them is brought about by the Conjuoctiona and Disjimctlons. 

TAe tlerneditj; of &o£%,—ie. (1) of the Order of tlie Conjunctions and 
Disjunctions ^ritll the Palate, etc., ftnd (2) of tlie Older of lli© Articulations,— 
is due to the Voiversals subsisting in them respectively. 

Thus everytliing is all rigbt.^2296) 

Qiustion .‘—When the Order Is non*eteruel by itself, bow can its etarnaUty 
be iadicssted by the Dniversol, by virtue of which it would form part of 
Usage ? 

Answer 


TEXT (2290). 

" Just as in the case op Moving AbcnU and othee Actions, thebe ls 
AN OsDBE OF Sequence, theough the 'Unjvebsal' subsisting 

IK TKB VARIOUS FACTORS IN THE ACTION,—SO A S TUTT. ATt ORDER 

OF Sequence may be there among the Palate, btc.. 
the Articulation and the Letter, through their 
BBSPE cnvE Unitersals."— [ SfUokavdrtika — 

Eternality op Words, 299].—(2296) 

COMMENT ABY. 

Just as in tlie case of the particular Actions of Moving About and tlie 

liifA ,_‘ and the like ' including Aitdiues, etc.—tb© presence of the Ordfi* of 

Sequence becomes a pert of usage, through the ' DniverBsl *, etc. ©ub^ting 
in the various factors,—here also * etcetera' inohides Che Universale in die 
Ant'lines, etc.,^<o, in the aame manner, the preaence of the Order of 
Sequence among the Palate, the Articulations and the Letters is adopted in 
use, as indicated by the Univenols rubaistiag in the Palate, etc. 

The compound * tSlv&iidhwinitiarxiabhSk ' ia to be expounded aa * tSlvudi 
‘ Palate, etc.’—' dAtunoyo^ *, * Artioulationsand * vofi^h’ Lottere ’ 
[a copulative compound]—' that which bears this * is ‘ Ullva ... liAdl; ’. Thus 
what is maant is that—(a) the Order of the Conjunctions and Piafunctioos of 
the Palate, indicated by its own ' Unli'ereal'. is the cause of the exhalation of 
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the ArticuUtioa«~(S) the Order of the ArtiouJacions, due to the Order of 
the CoojunctioDB &ud Disjunctloae of the etc, indicated by >te own 

* Universal becomes the cause of the Order in themanifedtatioiiof the Letters; 
and this last becomes the cause of the compreheDsion of the meaning. 

la some places, the reading is * ’ ■, \mder which the meaning 

would be as follows Just as the fans of the Actions of Moving AbmU and 
tho like, which appear in a certain Order of Sequence, become the basis of 
\isBge, when they are narked by a * Universal * or by some other property,— 
similarly the Order of Sequence ia tbe Palate, eta becomes part of the usage. 

Some people read ' JCramdnu^fiiTiTxtm syiU' (in place * KramOnuvjili- 
thvfn sySl '); which would be construed as follows :~Jast as the parts of 
the Actions of Moving About, etc. are rememborsd as rnarUed by the Universal, 
etc.,—Sim i larly in the caac of the Ib^late. etc. also there would be rcnembrance 
of tl^e Ordor. as marked by the Universal, etc.~(2296) 

Or, tlio Order of tho ArUculatloos may not be due to the Order of the 
Conjimetions and DisjuiwtioDS of tlie Palate, etc.,‘^t may be due to the 
Articulations themselvee, because they ore mruie up of comiTouent parts.— 
This is the viw put forward in the following 


TEXT (2297), 

" Oa, TSB IKPIYIDUAM (AiWICUT-ATIOHS) TiiBMSBLVES, BBESQ EXTBEMBLY 
SUBTLE IH THEIR KATURB,—THERE IS COOtllTIOH OB THE PRO* 

PSETIES OT TRB ' UhTVBRSAL ' ; ABD IT IS THROtfOS THIS THAT 
THERE IS OOQtnnOH OF ORDER AKOHG TE5 LETTERS, £VEK 
THOVOH THESE ABB AU*-FElRVADIHa.”— [ShhkaVOr- 

iika —Eterhality of Words, 300].—<2297) 
COMiTENTAIlY. 

' Individuals '—stands for the particular Articulaticns. The parte— 
oonpononte—of the Articulations—-which appear in a certain ordw,—are 
extremely subtle; hence there can be no usage through them; oonsequesUly 
tlie properties of the Uaivereal—such as etsmaUiy and the rest—become 
recognised—definitely known—as the caoses of the manifaetation of the 
Wold-Sound. 

Qussiion What if that is so 7 

Answ9r:^'It is through this, tie. sic.’—Even though tbs Letters are 
all-pervadisg, yet they appear as if in an Order cf Sequence, on account of 
the Older of the Artioulatloca which always appear in a certain order.—^2297} 


Tbe following isxt suras up the disousaicn: 
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TEXT (2298). 

" Thus it is teat the Lxttbss, tollowwo up tsi propesties op 

THE ABlTCDIiAHOS WHICH APPEAR THEBE AS BTESHAl, BECOME 

BXPBESSTYE OP DIVERSE mbasthqs/’ — {Sh\ohav6ri%ka 
—Etersauty Of Words, 301].—(2298) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Property o/ Ariicvlation such as ssqueotial Order, greater or 
]«« intensity, limitation in space and so forth. 

‘ WhiA nppw then a$ eUrr*al '.—through the Univ«r$ai$. 

'P&ticvnng up '—in accordance with.—(2296) 


Thus, it has been erplainsd in detail that, if on account of their being 
eternal and all-pervading. Letters cannot have any Order, etc. by themselvee, 
—eves so. all this Order, etc.. reaUy belonging to the manifesting ArtionJations. 
become attributed to the Letters and thereby becseme contributories to the 
comprehension of the meaning of (the Word).—Now the MimamMha proceeds 
to set forth another view, under which the said distinctions of Order, etc. 
reany belong to Time, of which Che ArtjcuJationB are only the qualifying 
adjuncts; and these being perceived in the Letters, become contributories 
to the comprehension of the msaniag.— 


TEXT (2299). 

“ The Order Of the Lbttsbs, as also tbz Srortress, Lsnoth amd 

PbOLOHOATIOK,—ALL THESE ARB OHXY DlSTH7C7TIOtTS OR DIVISIONS 

OF Time ; ard they COMB to be recoorisbd as oohditioitbd 
(OB ajpeoted) by the Amiotjlatiors-”—[SU ofeawfrtite— 
Eterhalitt of Words, 802].—(2299) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ' Skwtnyup&dSapah ' is to he expounded ao " * The die* 
tinotions ef Time which have the mamfesttng Artioidations for their 
qualidcation ’.—(2299) 

Says the Opponent—People who have postulated Tme have regarded 
it as one. all.pervading and eternal; as has bean declared in tbs following 
words:—’ Some people regard Tims as a substance which is one, eternal and 
all.pervading.—and something quite apart from the operation of modifiable 
substancee*under the circumstances, how can there be any ' distinctions ' 
(or divisions) of Time f 

The MlmAmealca't answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (2300-2301). 

“ Time is ONB, ALL»PSBVADiyO AITD ETEEiTAL,—AJTD yet it !9 KHOWU 
TO BE * DIVIDED ’ Al£0, AMONG ALL THINGS ;—JDST L®E LETTERS ; 

AND IT BECOMES MANIFESTED BY CERTAIN THINGS IN CERTAIN 
;—-waBN IT IS MANXPE8TBD IN OONNBOTION WITH 

Letters, it becomes coKTEiBCTOftY to the act of 
(OR dsnotinq) ; and as it exists 

BI4EWHSRE ALSO, ITS FORM IS BBQARDED AS 
BTDBNAL.' ’— [Shlokavdrtika —EtbeSaUTY 
OF Words, 303.304].—(2300-2 301) 

COMMENTARY- 

' Divided aleo ’ ths term ‘ also ’ goes with all that hA« gooe before—it is 
one aleo. eternal aieo. all-pervading aieo : though it has beea misplaced in 
the Text. 

la what way is it ‘ divided ’ t 

AnewerAmong all Ainge, tile i««ereWhat is meant is as 
follows:—Though the Letter, Cfa for instance, is one only and eternal, yet when 
it comes to be manifested by a particular Artioulation at a particular places 
then it ie known as divided through the divisione of place, etc. { amilarly 
Time also; though it pervades over all things, yet when it comes to be mani¬ 
fested by a certain action in regard to a certain object, it becomes knowm 
as ‘ divided' or ‘ distinct ’; and when it is manifestsd in connscaon with 
Letters, it becomes contributory to Ae act of expreeeing. 

Question : _If Time is so ‘ divided ’, how is it regarded as eternal and 

aU-pervadJng 7 

Antwer.^' As U exiele. etc. sic.'— ‘ BlseuAsrsi.e. in Creepy, Leaves 
of trees and so forth {—because it easts in these also, its etemaiity and aU- 
pervaeiveneee become recognised and established.—' EternaUty’ alone is 
mentioned in the Text, by way of illuetfation. — (9300-2301) 


TEXT (2302). 

" Prom all this it foilowb that there is no sdch fbofertt in 
Words as is perishable ; consequently it eboombs es¬ 
tablished THAT THE WORD IS ETERNAL, FOR THOSE WHO 
UFHOLD TBS ETERNAUTY OF LETTERS .”—[StUokovarUka 

—ErBRNAilTY OF WORDS, 305].—(2302) 
COftTtfENTARY. 

' From aU iAm, ett. «la’—This sums up the Mimdmeaka's own view. 

• Such property *— as Order , etc.—(2802) 
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8 « 7 e th« Oppooenb—If the Onier then ia a property of Ttme, or of tbe 
TOftcifeetiDg Articiilationr'-^.ad <Io«s net really belong to Lettorst—tbeu 
how does it become contributory to the oxpieesiog of the meanins f Certainly 
the property of one thii^ caouot belong to the other. 

Tlie Ar»m4meaju> answer to this ie ee follows 


TEXT (2303). 

“ AS HATTEB OF PACT, A PROPERTY BEL019GIKO TO ONE THIVQ DOES BECOME 
AUXILIABY TO AUOraBB THINO,—AS BBEK FOIKTED ODT IN 

TKE CASE OT TEE SfBBD OP THE HORgE.—AS REGARDS ' STEE* 
NALTTT IN THE CASE OP ALL THINGS, THE ONXY PROOF OP 
IT coNSHTS IN Presumpeok.'’—[ 5Wofeat>drt*ifea— 
EterhaIpItt op Words, 306],—(2303) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Ae Aoe bean poinUd etd eitob assertions es' People going in & boat, 
etc. etc.' where the ' beat ’ is meant to stand for all kinds of conToyance. 

' Like At Speed of Ae Seree, etc.’—For oxample, when people are riding 
a horse, the speed of the horse is contributory to the man's reaching a distant 
place, and also the man’s notion that the trees on the roadside are moring. 
Similarly the Order, though belonging to the Articulation, becomes contri* 
butory to the Letters bringing about the oomprebenson of the meeming. 

Having thus shown in detad that the assertion of the non-tiemakty of 
yVorde is annulled by Presumption, the iftmCmeaia sums up his position in 
the word^—' Ae rtfonU etamaliiy, etc. The term ' ttumdt * es introducing 

the Sojnmmg up is to be regarded os understood here. 

' In the case of aU Ain^e ’-^What is meant is that it is not Che ttemaUty 
of Laure only that is proved by the faot that the expression of meaning by 
tile Letters cannot bo othamvlse explained,~but tbe etemality of the Palate, 
etc. and also of the Artioidations. This has been declared in the Shaeya 
(Shabara. ]. 1 . 18, titans., p. 37) in the following words If the Word 
ceased to exist ae soon as uttered, then no one could speak of anything to 
others; and in that case, tbe Word could not be uttered for the beneht of 
another. On the other hand, if the Word does not cease to exist, then it is 
only right that on hearing the Word several tiroee, there is comprehen' 
sion of ite meaning '.^2303) 


Tbe Mimdmeaka proceeds to point out that in d«iying tbe etemality of 
Words, the Opponent goes against (a) hit own words, ( 6 ) against his own 
doctrine, (c) against scriptures, and (d) against cocunoo experience :*** 
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TEXTS (2304-2305). 

“ly SEBZINO TO PROVE THE NOS*fiTBSUAilTY OF WORDS, TSE OIBER 
PARTT INCURS THE ODIUM OP COHTRADiCTmO SIS OWW WORD8» 
STC. ; AS A UAITER OP PACT, EVERT PROPOSXTIOH IS ASSERTED CELT 
FOR THE PURPOSE OP BRIROINO ABOUT TKE C0UPB5HKNS1ON OF 
WHAT OBE DESIRES TO PROVE ; AND IT HAS BEEN EXPLAINED THAT 
THE NON-ETEBNAL WOBD CANNOT EXPRESS ITS OWN UEANINQ. 
OONSEQUENTDV, AS YOUR OWN ASSERTION EXPRESSES ITS URANING, 
IT P0LL0T73 THAT IT MUST BE ETERNAL ; AND THUS THERE IS REJEC¬ 
TION OF THE DBSTBUOTIBILITT (NON-ETERNALITY, Of THE WOED)/’— 

1 iiAioitttidf/ibo—E ternauty of Words, 31S-314].—(2304-2305) 


COTJMENTAUY. 

‘ Hii own words, 6ic~' —' Etc.’ ia macjit to include the contrAdietieii of bis 
otm acctpud docirinss. 

' It has bssn eaplalnsd ’—Under the Test —' A Word is not expressive if 
its connootion with the meening is not known {6es Tsxi 2234.) 

' Consegusnili/, it/oiiows, sU. etc-‘—The ‘©temsUty' foUows from—is 
proved hy—the oomprofaenaion of the meaning. That is, the eternality 
is proved by the fact of the ’ comprehension of meaning' being otherwiee 
inesplicablc.—{28 04-230&) 

The loUo^nng Tsxls point out that the Opponent’s aasertion implies the 
rejection of his o^Tn accepted doctrine :— 


TEXTS (2306). 

“ Having admitted the capacity of words to express their 

MEANING, IF THE OPPONENT PROCEEDS TO ESliABLiaa HIS CASE, 

HE ClLEARLT SETS ASIDE THE ‘ NON-ETEBNAUTY ’ (OF WORDS), 

BY JDS OWN ACCEPTED DOOxaiNB — {ShUikavSsiika — 

SternAUTY of Words, 816 ].—( 2306 ) 

COMMENTAKY. 

The JlHmdmMJM sbowA tliat the Opponent’s Preposition goes against 
sdl soripCures— 
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TEXT (2307). 

“ For A trT PAMTES, THE PEBISHA21Lrr7 (SOR*BTBSNALITT, OP W08D9) 
BECOMES AlOmtBD BY ‘ SORIPTURl ’ (VSBBAL AUTHORITY), THBOOQH 

THE POTERCISS 0? WORM IB THE BRIRGINO ABOUT OP TKB OOOBI- 
TIOH OP THBIE KSAOTHOS»—WHICH POISBOIBS FORM THE 
BASH OF BACH ARE EVERY SOEIPTDB® “.^[Shioka- 
VOTtika —SteERHALlTT OP WOBDS, 310]. 

—(2307) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ' arthapraliti, etc. etc.' is to be expoundsd as—'thos^ 
potoiMios—of vord^tbat are dvioced id tho bringing about of the cogiiitiOQ 
of thw own meaningB.'—Tbs sonss is that these serve to set aside the Proposi* 
tion asserted by tbs OppOQSnt.—(S307) 

The MimOmeoJca nett points out that the Opponent’s Proposition i» 
annidfed by commoo earpsriencs— 

TEXTS (2808-2309). 

“ Is THE KASSB8 SBOWN BEFORE, THE OpP0SSST*6 PrOPOSITIOH IS 
ASSUU.BD BY common experience also.—There is arsulmest by 

Inference also, foe eeasobs STATED before .—[ShlckavSriika 
—Etbrhauty of Words, 317].—Ashtjlkbst by Peboep- 

TIOS ALSO HAS BEES FOISTED OUT BBFOES—OH TEE 
QROITHD 07 THE OnC-neSt OF WOBD-SOUITD BEIHO 
DEPISITBLY PROVED BY BeOOGHTTIOS 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE AUDITORY 

Oboar (23(^-2309) 

OOMMENTART. 

' In ihe manner ehovm above —in tbs preesding test. But it should 
be read as follows—'For all parties the perishability of words becomes 
annulled by the potencies of words to bring about tbs comprehension of 
their meanings,~whicU potencies ore definitely recognised by all otsa—and 
also by common experience *. 

The words ‘ Thera is annulment by Inference, etc. etc.’ servo to remind 
the reader of what bas been said before regarding the Buddhist’s Proposition 
being opposed to Inference, eto. Tbs ' reaeone elaUd before ’ have been of 
several looda^-tbose detailed in Che Texts 2121 et eeq. 

‘ Sae beea pointed out before ’^nnder Text 2117.—(2808-2809) 

Tbe M^m&meaka proceeds to paint ont the defects in the * Subject ’ 
(Minor Term) and in the ' Reasons ’ (Probans) of the Reasoning put forward 
(by the Opponent)— 
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TEXTS (2310-231 a). 

“ It has to be explained what the ' Skabda ' Woed*Sodnd is 

WraCK IS ERISO PROVED TO BE PEEISBABLE,—(o) Is IT THE ' AOOBE- 
OATB OP THE ThSEB ArTEIBETES ’ ?—Ob (6) SOMETHIHO ATOMIC I 
—OB (C) ‘ A QADLITY OP AJco^ha ’ ?—OB ( d ) 80METS1SO IN THE FORM 
OP MERE Sound. A9 APART FROM THE LETTERS ? OB («) SOMBTHIHO 
nr THE PORK OF AlB*, SOT BEPBRSBITB (OP KBANIKG9) ? OR </) 
‘ Spho^a' IN THE FORM OP WORDS AND SeBTENOES ? OR (?) >1ERB 
‘ SnULARITY ’ ? Or (M tee ‘ EXOLtlSION OP OTHEBS ’ 1—Ali THESE 
MAY BE HON-ETERNAL ; aCOORDINQ TO U9 4UmalUy DOBS NOT BELONO 

TO THESE.—Hence your Bbasonino is open to the detects of 
( 1) SAvnro A ‘subject’ whose exact nature is not bnown 
OR ADMITTED, AND (2) HAVING A ' PrOEANS ’ WHICH HAS NO SUB¬ 
STRATUM (or basis) {iSAIofcattOrltifeit—RfEBNALlTY OP WORDS, 
3i»-32l].—(2310-2312) 


COMMEKTARY- 


Ths T««e seta forth the several views that hsve been held by verioos 
pluiosophers regarding the exact nftture of ‘ Skabda' ‘ Word-scrund ’ (in the 
present context). 

(a) According to the SiAkhyM. 'Shabda ’ is held to be eomething eoa- 
Rlating of the ‘ Three AtWibuMs ’ of Harmony, Energy and Inertia.—(&) 
According to the Ci?twidara (Jotfloe), it is something aiomic}—' pud^a ’ 
IB Atom i what port«ns to the pud^ola, is pmtdgala, ‘ atomic *; i-e, coasie^g 
of the Atom.—(0) The followers of Kar}Sda hold it to be a ‘ quality of Ikdsha '■ 
—(d) According to the common people, it is something of the nature of mere 
Sound, as apart from the Letters; ashes been declared ia Pnwdjaii’e Bhafy^ 
‘ Or Shabda among men ie known es WMJui whoae meaning is well known 
( 6 ) According to the author of tha Shikfi, it is of the nature of Air. not 
expraesive; as declared by them ‘The Air becomes the 5AoMo’.—(/) The 
Grammarians hold Sfiabda to consist of the Word aphota and Sent^-^hofo ; 
as has been said by them—* The 9o\mda sow tbs seed in the BuddJU. along 


• Text aSll presents what may be regarded as a •liiorarr ourioaityHem 
we have a ouoUtioa from the s«tfhs«wt<fa»—Chapter on 5Ao6danityatd. Shiotca 319. 
XomoiseMteeays. this represents the view of the STrffcfd that ‘the ghabde consiste 
of Air and is <ns«>«s««’; the reading in the quotation being •wSyurt^wnd- 
cAofaw*. The reading la the SfeiefcoofirKfea itself, however, ie ‘ viyurupo rtAoed- 
cAsifeoh’. which tha 3h<dda. • cwWflJwfaissyrMsiw of meaning. The 

JVWvoramdfaws ssye this is the view of tbs SAiM-Oae or 
TaSvMongraAo and its Commentary on the one band, and ^WohwdrMia and its 
Commentaiy on the other, must be wrong; both cannot be right. « 
the view of the Shik^d. P&nini‘s Shik^ doee not help to solve the «ddle.-On 
the face ef it, the roading adopted in the ToUvaann^roba ap^ to be ^« 
the subjaot^tter of the whole discussion is the sapreseiv* SAcWo. not that whmb 
is inexpr*»ait>e. 
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witb the last articulation, and when this seed has developed by rajjetitioD, 
the Skabda becomea oogniaed According to Vindhyavciin, Bitobtia 

coosists in ' ainilarity \—(A) According to the Ba^tddha$ what axpreeeea tlva 
jDeanj&g conaiete in the * excluaion ol otbanc^lad * Apcha of otha» 

If what the Buddhist seeks to prove is the ' non-otemaUty ’ of these 
eight kbds of ' Shabda postulated by the SdniAya and othore,-^tben 
the * Subject ’ becomee open to the defect of being futile, which is expressed 
in its own form; as such ‘ Subject ’ has been rejected by us. Nor do the 
MlmamsaJetu wish to prove the etemaliiy of such Shobda as tl;eee. 

Further, any such ' subject ’ as Shabda in the particular forms of tlie 
Three-Attribute entity * and the rest is not adroittcd or known, so for as 
we are concerned; hence the * subject' becomes open to the cliarge of having 
its exact nature unknown. The Probans or Reason also, on that same 
account, becomee one whose sube&atum (in the shape of the Subject or 
Minor Term) is not admitted or kTiown; and any such ‘ subject ' is not admitted 
ftt all.—(8310-2312) 

TEXTS (2318-2314). 

*• Lf then, tour ' Subject ’ or ‘ Minor Term ’ cowsisra or the Bhabda 

A6 POSTUIATBD BY TJ8, THEN, BOTH THESB PA1.X.A01BS BBCOSCE 
APPLICABLE TO TOU (WHO IHJ NOT AOHIT OF ASV SUCH Shobda AB 
HELD BT us).—I p HERS Shobda (nr GENERAL, -WITHOtrT ANY QUAU- 
PTCATIOS) WERE ASSERTED AS TSB ‘ SUBJECT ’ OP TOUR REASOimrO, 
TEEN, IT WOULD UBAK TEAT POB YOU, THE Untwreol ‘ SHABDA ’ 
ITSELF IB NON'BTERNAI.; AND SUCH A VIEW WOULD SB CONTRABV 
TO TUB VIEW ACCEPTED BY ALL MEN THAT TSB Universal IS ALWAYS 
ETERNAL; IH ORE FORM OR THE OTHER, THB ‘ TJrIVEBSAL ’ IS 
REGARDED BY BVBRY ORB AS BTERRAL [SWofeaudrttia—I>rBR- 

KALiTT OP Words, 321-333],—(2313-2314) 

COMMENTARY- 

We, &£»mdineakae, hold that * Shabda' consfats only in the Letters ' Ga > 
and tbc rest, it is not anything apart from theee ,‘-^nd if this is the Shabda 
which the B\iddhist and others make the ‘ Subject' of their Proposition, 
tl\en both these failaeies—\hn Propoaitieu having the exact nature of its Subject 
unknown and the Besfion having no basis—would befall them. 

If mere ‘ Shabda ‘ were ae»erted-~i.e, as the subject of tbe Fropositioa.-^ 

than for you tbe universal ' Shabda ’ would itself be wn-etemal, _the 

phrase ' be non*etenial ’ is to be supplied. Because tlie epithet * mere ’ 
means the azclusioa of all particular features, what else—apart from the 
UmoerM#—could it be that would be 'mm Shabda' t Thus by implication 
yoor proposition would be declaring tho non-etarnality of tbe Universal 
* Shabda' itealf. 

* Be it so, what then f ’ 

That cannot be right; as ' swcA a viev would be contrary, etc. etc. ’—for 
instance, the Buddhists themselves, who postulate the Exclusion, 'Apoha, 
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if 


of others have declared that ‘ it is the Univsrsoi tliat stands So that the 
view now pot forth would involve the cootradicCioa of what has been adoutted 
b; them. 

This is ^s•bat is shown in the word^-‘ In one/orm or tfjs other, «tc. etc. 

3 n whatever form the ' tJniv^sal ’ has bean postoJated by phUosophers, in 
accordance with tl‘eir respective doctrinea, it is held, by all parties, to be 
eUmaL If it ware not fw, then, like the Individuals, each Universal, appear¬ 
ing after tba other, would become intermingled; and the very oharactsr 
of the * Universal ’ v*ould become loet.—(2813*2314) 

Having thus pointed out the defects in tba ' Subject' through the 
various alternative views regarding the nature of the thing itaalf (5ftoMd) 
the jV/iffldmeoAo now proceeds to point out the same, through the various 
altsmfttiv© viorvs regarding the exact nature of the Probandum {nen- 
elenalitu) 

TEXTS (2316*2316). 

•' Then auaik, ip by ‘ hon-btebijauty ’ yov meas pivneness to absoluU 
deetruciiony then, so fas as wb abe oosobened, the ‘Subject * 

COaiES TO BE OHE WHOSE QFAIJSICATION IS •M* adwtifftti.—IF NVEAT 
IS MEANT IS WmS 80H OF CttAEACTEB WHICH MAHES SkoMa lAABLE 
TO BEING OAiLED ‘ SON*BTSftNAI. THEN SUCH ‘ NON-BTBENAUIY ' 
WOUU) BE ONE THAT 19 ADMITTED BY 09 ALSO,— IK TO SENSS 
THAT FEOM THE ‘ UNMAHIPESISD STATS ^ IT COMBS INTO IKS 

‘manifested state’".— [ Shlokavdrtika —ETBaKALirr of Words, 
326*327].—(2315-2316) 


COMMENTARY. 

If by ' nou-eteroality ’ you mean that the Word*Soimd is liable^ to 
absolute destruction, leaving no trace behind,—then, so far as ws, Mimum- 
Mhis, am oonceroed, the quaUflcatlon would be ‘ inadmiaaible ’, and this would 
vitiate your premiss. Because for the iTmSmaetkae. aa for the aSnJthyae. 
there ie no auch thing as 'ahecluU destruction’j because even when the 
Jar disappeam, it contiauea to exist in the foma of a Potency ? in the 
of things like the Lamp also, the view is that (when it is blown out) rte 
subtle particles become scattered in ah directions. 

If however what you mean to prove is thaV-tbe Word-sound is somehow 
capable of being called ‘ noa-etenialthen the argument is open io the 
chares of being ' futile'; because even when Word-sounds are owmal. it is 
admitted by us also that they may be called ' non eternal* m the s^ of 
going from the ‘ unmanifested state ’ to the ' manifested stale and vtce- 
verso.—(2315*2316) 

So far the Proposition (of the Buddhist) that ' Word is non-etornal ’ 
has boon oriUcisod in dotaU. The anmdmsate now proceeds to ormoise 
his Reason—' Because it is pOTcsptible by the Sensea' 
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TEXT (2317), 

the BsAfiOK THAT IS FUT POBWABS IS OKLX amewibUUy to iht 
it is clxably bbgooeised as fallacious, ib 

VIEW ox THE VnivSTOal WHICH HAS BEEN ESTABUSHBD — 

[5Wotoedr#vfcfl—E tebsality op Worm, 343*344] 

(2317) 

COMMENTABY. 

' Orly onMnobilify to without any such qiuvlifiCAtion 

as ‘ being a produa' and sc iorth. 

If the BeasoQ (Probans) is put fonmd in this uaqualihad form. Uien it 
becomes 'fallaoious’, 'Inconclusive’, in view of the 'Univeml’ which 
bae been established before ; because no ' negative concomitance * would 
be available (to confirm the Freisi8s).*^2d]7) 

The following might be urged:—Even though, by reason of the other 
party (Vaisbeeika; admitting the Universal, tlie negative concomitance is 
not available,—yet as the Baudd/ta, who is the main opponent of the Miindm- 
9aka, does not admit the Umtiereal, the said negative ooncomitanoe would 
be quite available ; hew then can the Probans be said to be IftronehMive t 

The Mhndmsahi’i answer to this is as follows r— 

TEXT (2318). 

Just as the Reason ceases to be a Trite Reason if it dobs not 

BESIDE IN THE ‘ SlTBJECTACOO&DQIO TO THE OTBHB FaBTY,— 

SO AXSO, IT ms DBVOID OF AJPIBMATIV8 AND NEQATTVE CON¬ 
COMITANCE — [Shloiavdrtika —Etbenadity of Words, 

344-346] .^2316) 

COMMENTABY. 

The principle is that ' that Probans alone is able to pro^*e or disprove 
which ie admitted by both parties ’ ; hence, that Probaos which is not 
admitted by any one of the tv*o parties to reside In the ‘ Subject ’ becomes 
* fallacious ’; in the same manner, it becomes fallsicicus, if either party 
does not admit its affirmative and negative concomitance (with the 
Probandum). 

The construction is ‘ anvayavyaHrSixiyoA astdd/Ki|ro^ *, ' if the afomative 
and negative concomitance are not admitted ’.^S$ 1 S} 

Question :-^If that Probans alone can prove or disprove which is admitted 
by both parties,—then, how is it that you yourself have urged the ‘ inccn- 
cluaiveness ’ of a Beason, against the Budd/n'st. on the basis of the' Universal ’ 
(which is not admitted by him) ? 

Answer 
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TEXT (2319). 

IB THR 0A8B aTBO, IT MAY BS THAT THE ‘ UnTVHESAI. * IS HOT ADHITTED 
BY THE PARTY AOBVCIHO THE PrOBAHS i EVEN SO, THE PrOBAKS 

BEUAIHS IHYAUD, SO LOHQ AS THE * UhIVEBSAL ’ H*g BBBK 

REJECTED .”^[5Aloifc«ivffr<iika—E tebmautt of Words, 

345-346] .->(2319) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though, by the Buddhist aod others who have put forward the 
Probana io queetion, the * Univecsal ’ is oot admitted aa eonething wherein the 
contrary of the Probaodujn ia present,—yet, ea & matter of fact, the ozlatence 
ol the Uoiversa) cannot be denied. The sense is that, even under the oircmn* 
stances, the Probana is one whose conoomitance with the contrary of the 
Probandum is 9usp6cud (and hence invalid).—<3319) 

The AfSm4msa<iia pute forward another objection against the Probana 
and the Probandum,—through another alternative— 


TEXTS (2320*2321). 

“ IB ABOARD TO ommahtUiy to thi eensea abd the best (that have bbbH 
CITED BY THB OPPOBBBT), IT HAS TO BE OLEAEiT ASCEBTAIKED 
WHAT IT REALLY IB ; (o) IS IT TSB SAME AS THE IhDTYTDDAL (THIBGS 
IB WHICH IT SDBaiSTS) ? OB (t) IS IT SOKSTHZBO DIFPBRSBT FROM 
Tfitjii t —[abd if it is diffsrsht from TRB Ibdividcals}—(C) 
IS IT DISTZBCT WITH EACH IbDIVIDDAL 1 OR (d) OBB ABD THB 
WITH ATT, Ubdbb aTi-t. these, accordzko as the ALTBRKATIYE 

THAT MAY BB ACCEFTBD BY THB OTHEB PARTY, THE ReASOH WOULD 
BS SUBJECT (RBSPBOTrVELT) TO THE FALLACZBS OF (o) BBDtO ‘ TOO 
SPBCIFIO ’, (6} BBZHO ' IhADMISSIBLB *, (c) AHD ' HAVTBQ THB 

CORROBORAHYB IBSTABOB DEVOID OF THE PrOEAHDCK {5WoAn- 

t;5rtifea—E terbauty of Words, 346-348].—(2320*2321) 
COMMENTARY. 

* And Oit fAH '—includes non-s^emnltiy. 

An Qsaminaiion ts to be made as to the exact nature of the said * amen* 
ability to the senses ’: (n) Is it the same as the Individuals T (the Individual 
».hmga tQ which it subAsts) A)r (b) is it something different from them t— 
and, if itie difierent from them, it has to be examined whether these difierent 
amenabilities are (c) dtSerent with each individual object t or (d) one and the 
same with all ? 

(o) If the * amenabUity to sense * is the same as the Individuals, the 
Prebans is * too speoi&c ’; as there can be no * negation ’ of individual; and 
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like itd own form, ono lodividiuJ, wouJd not be present in Another Individiiol 
[so th&t there could be oo coocomiteoce, negative or poeitive, of it}. 

{6) end {«) If it ie di^ent from the Indivi<luelfl,^^es such difference is not 
edmitted by the Jinmdmeoita. whether it bs different or the seme in regard 
to each individuet, it would, in either case, be * Inadmissible 

It in for this reason that the defect in the fourth etternetiva (dl^whereby 
the ' amenebiJity' is different from the Individuals, but tbe same in all—hfu 
not been separately mentioned. Booeiwe there would be room for it onl>' 
if the difference were admitted- 

In regard to * noO'eternality ’ (which is another Keason put forward 
by the Opponent, against the expressiveness of words},^f it is different 
from the Individuals, the Corroborative Xnstanoo would bo devoid of tlie 
Probandiun.^If, on tJie other hand, it is non-different from tliem. tho 
Instance would be certainly devoid of the I'robandiun; because otie Individital 
can never bo present in another lQdividual.-^(23S0*2331) 

Next the MimdrMoka proceeds to point out the ' Inoonclusive ’ character 
of another Frobaos dted by the Opponont—’ Beeaiu^e it is invariably con* 
comitaut with effort * 


TEXTS (2322-2824). 

' Bsrya peeceived as foilowejo ebou bftobt ’ has been 

AX>D170ED ±3 A BBAS014 FOB tBS WOBD BERfO A PBODFCT AED BOK* 

BTERSAI.. This is ‘ Ihcosolostve w view o? cbbiaik thwos 
THAT AJSS nof-ttumentofy ;^ucH as the theeS trdtos : (1) Con* 
SOTOtrS DsatRUCTION, (2) UNCONSOlOira Dbstbuction, and (3) 
Ihisha: (1) When tee destrvoxion oe thimos is bbooort 

ABOUT INTENnONALLT, IT 13 RSOaRDED AS * (!J0N80I0TJS DESTRUC* 
TICK ' ;^2) WHEN DBSTBVOTION I3 not BEOUOST ABOUT &ITBN- 
tionaLLY, it is ‘ Unconscious Dbstbuction *;—both these, being 

‘iMPEBtSSABLEHAVE BEEN REGARDED {BY THE BaUddho) AS 
‘uncaused * ALSO."^—[SEE 5A?oifeovdrfito---ETBBNAlJTV OP WORDS, 

22.231—{2922-2324) 


COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by ' f^ayoin&namatiyaiva * is tho character of beiny 
perceived a$ foliewin{f a/ler on ^orA—And as this character Is present in 
cssee wliere the Frobandum is absent, tbe said charsoter, adduced as the 
Ftobans, for proving that Words are %nodMcU and fkm*eSertiaj, is ‘ Inconclu* 
sivo'. For ioitUnce, the Buddhists postulate (I) ‘Conscious Besfraction', 
(S) * Unconscious Destructionand (3) * Ahitka' as three entities which 
are luuuodifiable and nol-rriomeniary, ie. eteroal. And yet, tlie Frobans in 
question (* being perceived ns following after effort') is found in these also. 

This is what is pointed out by the words—' tlis dalmciion, etc. etc,' 
—that destruction cf things like tits Jar which is brought about intentionally, 
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is called ' Conaoious Desteuotion ’; while that which ia not mtentioBel, la 
' Unoonsoioxw Deetniotion'; sudi is the acheme of the Buddhiste. 

' ’—of things like the Jar. 

' (Pau tAfi ’^.e. the Oooscioua aod ITnconsdonB Destruotlona. 

‘ Uncauecda3»o' j—* alnc * includes ‘ non-ctemal (S322-2324) 

How those two I>«Rtnictionfl are ‘imosuscd’ and ‘etemar end how 
they subsist in tlje l*robMis,—is pointed out in tlie folio wing Texts,—from 
tl«» point of view of the Opponent (BnwUlha ):— 


TEXTS (2326-2323). 

‘ They dbclabb that ‘Destructios ’ is bbougbt about by itsele, 

AND IS wiihmi Miue , . . WHBN PUBL COMES INTO COKTAOT WITH 
Fms, THRBE PBOCKEDS A SERIES OP PIERY BKBERS.—De«rttC/»0>* IS 
NATURAL, AND INHERENT IN EVERYTHINO THAT IS BORN ; IT LS 
SUBTLE, AND MERGED IN A ITOMOOENSOVS ‘ SERIES IT B NOT PBR- 
OETVED ; \ra;SN HOWEVER A PSCDUaE CaUSE OPERATES UPON THE 
HOMOOSNEOU8 ‘SERIES THEN, THROUGH A PB<HrLlAR EFPBOT, THS 
DHSTRUOTION BECOMES HANIPESTED IN ITS GROSS POEM, THUS, 
THAT SAME OaUSB FROM WHICH THE HEtEROGENBOITS ‘ SERIES ’ 
HAS BEEN PRODUCED, ALSO SERVES TO MaNIPBST THE DESTRUCTION, 
THOUGH THIS DESTRUCTION IS NOT PRODUCED BY THAT 

CAUSE.”—[7tde ffhiohwarSiba —Etbbnauty of Words, 24-29].— 
(2325-2328) 

COMMBKTAftY, 

* Tticy Buddhista. 

Snya tho Opponent— Aft a rnatter of fact, wo find the wood being bivnt 
by fire, and tlie Jar smashed by the bludgeon i where there are cauaea of 
Destruction ; how then Destruction be ^oitho^^t cause t 

Answer;—* Wk^rtfxtel cornea inio eontad, tu. etc. ’—In this case what tlw 
Fire is tits cause of is not Destruction, but the fiery erabecs,—ns Is aacertained 
through positive and negative eonoomitance ; apecially as Dedtruction exists 
by its very nature. 

Qmdion .‘—If Deatruction is something that exUta by its very nature,— 
bow ia it that it ia not preceivcd. tliere prior to the contact of such 
as the Fire and the like ? 

Answe*'' /(issubtic ’—Being deceived by the appearance of the several 
sUoilar factors in the ' homogeneous seriee people fail to peroeive the 
Destruction in its subtle form; In fact by the perception of the homogeneous 
series, they are lod to imagine that the object is ' uodeetroyed'. 

' Peculiar cause ’^An the shape of the Bludgeon, 

' Peettfiar e.^e<:e ’—in the shape of the Potsherda. 

It is under these conditions that the groseoeaa of the Destruction becocoee 
manifested. 

* Thus, etc. etc, '—sums up ths argument. 
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' BeurogtM^ striee ',—oi ft <iii!6rftnC cbftra«ter. 

ifl to be cooaucMd with ‘ ytUo^' rinaby that earn® 
««niad,-^hich haft been referred to by the pronoun in xb the 

Deetructlon maBifeeted.—Such ift the oonstruction with the preceding 

la the following Tixt, the Mtmam^aka points out that the Probans in 
^ueetioa is present in the contrary of the Probendum :— 

TEXT (2329). 

Thus as this Destb'comos, psrcbived apteb the bppobt ikvolted 

CJ THE stroke OE THE BUTDOSON, 18 POTOD TO 9E unCOUUd,— 
VOTJE Probans bboombs ‘ false ‘ Ivoovclubtvs 
^Shiokawrtiha —E^nRHALiTT OF WORoa, 

29.80].—(2329) 

COMMENTABY. 

' 7 Am *—the two kinds of Bestruction. 

The compound ‘ Pnzpotnd, etc.' stendfl for ' invariably concomitant 
with effort involved in the stroke of the Bludgeon ’.—(2829) 

It was ftftserted (under Text 2322) that the Probans is shown to be 
' Inconclusive ’ in view of three feotore. Znconchisivenees due to heo factors 
has been ehown,^n the shape of the two kinds of Destruction; that due to 
the third factor of' AhSe}ta' is next pointed out:— 

TEXTS {2330.2831). 

“ Ikdiha ALSO, BEIKO BIEBNAL,—WHEN 6UBBOT7NPSD BY EARTH AHD BY 
WATER,—BECOMES MANI7BSTEP (RSHDEBED PBBOSPTIBLE) BY TES 

REMOVAL OF Ti£B9E BY MEANS OF dicing AND pumping OtU \ SO 
THAT HERB ALSO TBEBB IS APPREHENSION 07 FOLLOW- 

INC AFTER AK EFFORT ; CONSBQUENTLY THE PrOBANS 
TJROBD IH COBSBOnON WITH WoBD BBOOMBS * IN- 
CONCLUSIYB "—{Shiokavdrtika —Eternauty 
OF Words, 30-32].—(3330-2331) 

COMMENTARY. 

* By Ac rsmouol of Aece '—The removal of the Earth by digging with the 
spade, etc. 

' Taira ’—in regard to the Word-sound. 

‘ Dorihatvva ’.^.a apprehension following from efEcrt.-(8830-2831) 

Having thus pointed out tbs defeoto in the Probans (of the Opponent), 
-the Mlmimeaika proceeds to point out those in the Corroborative Instance ^ 
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TEXTS {2S32-2334). 

"The exact va7ure of the (Opponent’s) Oobboborattve Instance 

AlEO HAS GOT TO BE EXAMINED Ip IT IS MEANT TO BE TAHEN IN 
ITS DIRECT DENOTATION (l.R. THE UnIVERSAI.), THEN, IT IS DEVOID 
OF THE PrOBANDUM.—If XT IS TAERN IN THE INDEBBOT DENOTA¬ 
TION, AS INDICATING THE lNDrVlDTTAL,^HBN THE qOESTION ARISES 
AS TO ITS BEING THE SAKE AS, OR DIFFERENT PROM, THE UNIVERSAL, 
If IT IS DIFFERENT (FROM THE UNIVERSAIi), THEN THE ‘ OBJECT ’ 
BECOMES ONE THAT CANNOT BE ADMITTED BY US ; WHILE IP IT IS 
NOT DIFFERENT (FROM THE UNIVERSAL), THEN THE OBJECT IS OK8 
THAT OaNNOT be admitted BY OTHSM.—If IT IS SOMmiDTO 
indefinite {vague),—THEN such a thing cannot be either ENTTRELY 
elemai or entirely non eitrmly FOR us. Because that element 
IN IT WHICH IS CALLED THE ' UNIVBBSAL * IS ETERNAL, WHILE THE 
OTHER ELEMENT IS PERISHABLE ; AND IT HAS BEEN EXPLAINED 
BEFORE THAT EVERY OBJECT HAS A MIXED OKARAOTER{VlDE 

SWojtawrr/ito —Etbsnality of Words, 350-362]._(2332-2334) 

COMMENTARY, 

TUo term ' Sapakea' (wltjoh is that whardin the FrvbAndam is kno^m 
by all to be pro«ent) bare Htands for the CorroborAtive Instance (in the 
reasoning of the Opponent, where the Jar hoA been cited as on instonoe of 
what ia parcaived aa c^tpearinf/ qfur a^ort and is non-atemal}. 

The qiMAtion, as regards the Iiiatauce that has been cited (the ' Jar 
ii* the word meant to be taken in ita direct denotative senae (which is the 
UnivereaO In die sense of the Individuai Jar 7 

If it ia meant to be taken in the direct sense, then it Is defective, in so 
far as it is devoid of the Probsndum (Kon oternaUty), ' Sfiraui ’ here stands 
for the Word the ' ortAa ’ is what is directly denoted by it .—and what 
is so denoted is tiie Vnivareal' Jar ’,—and the Univeraal ia admitted by all 
parties to be eternalhence there cannot be presence, in it, of non-etemaiitf/, 
whidi forms tlte ProbondoiD, 

In some places, the reading is ’ in place of ' ahnUyariha^ ’; 

under whicli 'jdU ’ is to be tahea as in apposjtioc to ’ artha The meaning 
however remains the same as before. 

If the second alternative is meant—that the word ' Jar ’ stands for the 
htdividual Jar,—tlien alao, it has to be considered whether the Individual 
tltai is inteaded to be the corroborative Instance is tbe aamo as, or dllFereot 
from, the Universal; that is, whether the Xadividual is something different 
from the Universal 1 Or non-diftereni from it ? 

If it is different, then tbe object cited ae the Instance is one that caimot 
be admitted by the M^rndmaaka f because the MimSmaaia does not bold the 
Universal to be something absolutely different from the Individual, as the 
Vai^iifikaa and others do; as has been asssrted in the words—' Bor us the 
Universal is nothing different from the Individual 

23 
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If, oji Ujd ollicir luHid, tlu' ItullvUlUiU i** iuruni lo U) tiou-t/iJ^cmiU (from 
U«» t^nivoPBa/)^theii thfk objsft dU><l «u< t!»t> jn oi»' llwl uuinol 

by adjiiittod by tlip Suddhisb And others. Tliosu ‘ olluy** * do not K*gord tlw* 
Universal sm DOQ*dJfterent from tiie IndwidttaL 

If the Jm » meant to be tiie Inxteiic©. in tlie ind<^HniU) for/n, fw from 
ell cooceptufr] contents like di^ersnc4 afid ovwi fhwn, n<voi>d* 

ing to us, the Instauoe comee t» be oue devoid of Utu I’robtunluui. 'I'ltix is 
whet ia aeeerCod in the words—** If it is soMtlhwj imUfinUc, sfe. eta Tat ’ 
stands for the Jor. 

^ue^on .'—Bow m ? 

Anwer That elmtcui, etc. cU.'—Oi Ibu eutity vailed that 

factor whioli ie celled the ‘Universal* is otenwl, wijile tlw other factor 
which is celled the ‘ Individual * is perishahle* 

Queetiort ;^Eow cea one end the s&ino tiling Lavo iviM iniituully uun* 
tmdiotory uherectere t 

Xfwwer.*—‘ Mixed character, etc. 

Tlie ilfbndfneoto proceeds eguo to point out tlie dofind^ hi tlio Comibora* 
tive Inetenco, through the varioiu altemetiveH that arc poauble in regard 
to the Probacduin 


TEXT (2335). 

‘Ik tbs same MAKWBR, the exact KATUHB of ‘HON-ETBRNALlTy ’ 
(YDITE PROBAKSTJU) also has got to SS COHSlLBRBD. If WHAT IS 

MEAHT 18 ABSOLIJTS EKTRUCTIOH,—THEN THB InSTASOE 18 
DEVOID OF THIS PROBANDUM, FOB tJS. IF IT IS OTHERWISE, 

THEN THE IkSTAHOB 15 DBVOID OF THB FBOBAHDUH, 
you.— Thus bbisply has the way bbek 
XKOWK FOB FINDING DEFECTS IH YOUB A£GU< 

IUK7 —[5A^jbaodrfrilia--ETSBKAUTY OF 
Words, 353],—(2335) 

(XIMMENTARY. 

If what ie moaiiO by your i‘rr>bHudum, ' Dun>oteruality ’—is abeoluic 
DeHtc^otiem,—tiion for uf, MlmArnaakae, the Loirtanct* is devoid of tho 
Probandtim; because we do not admit of any abwhiU Dostructiofi of things; 
ae they always romain in the form of PctencUe, 

Though the word UMtd in the Text is tlie cvmmun word, ‘ ndeha *, yet 
from Uio Context, ite muuuuig appc^ar» to be restricted to ui^er, ataolvic^ 
destruction. li it were not so, wliy ebouJd liio wriLur have urged the argu. 
mout that tho Instance is devoid of the ifrobandutn! 

Q^mlion .‘—The question as to wbet is meant by ‘ nun*etemality ’ has 
been already discussed before under iTezs 2313; why is it discussed over 
ag^ t 
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AufetBOf .*—Tn;o: hut it diHCUHsed there for Uto ijuriweo of pomtiog 
Milt tlu] <k*ferule in tlu' 'Subject’, wbUo uu tJto proeout ucuiKion it in die* 
cii*<Hod for tlio piu'poeo of poiiitJug out tlio defects in the Oorrobomtive 

IneUknce. Tiiie ie the diSorence. 

If, on tlio othoi iMild, * aoU'ewmsJity' timt w meant in not in the form 
of ' abeoUite DcHtriictiuD ',~but in tbt* forin of ' Hpi*eamnco end dihappeer* 
eknoc ',‘^thoTi tbc answer ii^* 2f tt ts o<Aerui<sei.o. if * Qoa*etarzu\lity' is 
(MUOtbing other tlian ' Abeoluto Destruction 

' For you tbero U ubeonce of Probanduin ’—tbie Jtan to be conetruecl 
In*ro also ;—i.o. in tile Inskmce.—As you, Buddhists du not admit of * l^eHtruo*. 
tion mill a lesiduo tbo Sankbifa4 do. Hence under your view, tbo 

InaUmco cited would iw devoid of tbo Probandum. 

Tiiis is the n*»y in wluch dte arguments in support of tlie non*etemality 
of Words imvo to be rufutecl,—wihcJi liue been cxx>ouuded for tUe learned; 
otJuir nrgiununte luay ulso be put forward by intelligeut people tbouiaoJvee. 
^ 2336 ) 

Tito Mintfiutmia uext sate fordi tboso objectiooa of tbo opponent against 
bia duutriiujs :— 


TBXTS (233e->233tf). 

" [Hays tijk OrroyaMT]—‘ Thouuh th* Word, thb Msanihg akj> laa 

OONNBITTIOK BSTWBER TH£K BaVB BBBK PROTBS TO BE BTE&NAI., 
YBt SO FAR AS THE VALIDITY (RBLIABIUTY) OF TEE HBANWO 07 THE 
SEETBr^CS IS COHOSRHBD^ THAT OAHITOT BE AEVnTBD.—[S42oi^. 

vartihi —On Hentbncb—1].—IT mat bb that tee usakuio 
OF SBNTEK0E8 UAH BEEH ASSOMSD BY TUB MXUiUSAEAS, WITHOUT 
AMY BASIS, IN AOOORDAMOE WITH TUB COMVBMTIOWS OF MEN,^JUST AS 
IM THB CASE OF SUOI TECHNICAL TERMS AS Vrddhi AMD TUB 

LIKE.—Further, ebimo in thb form of a com?ii,ation, toe Veda 

MUST BE RSOaRPED AS A HUMAN PRODUCTION, LIRE A BOOH 07 
STORIES. And yet THBIUD is no RELIABLE PERSON {ZNOWK, WHO 
GOULD BB THE AUTHOR OF TUB VEPA) ;—TUB VeDA THBRBYOBB MUST 

BE REGAKDBD AS unTilialfU [I^EU lifA/cifeawSrttibo—O n SBNTENOB, 

108-110]-—<2336-2333) 


COMMENTARY. 

The * meaning of sentence ’ eonauts in the Injunehon or Prohibition of 
l>articular acta uk aesedated with particular moane of accomplishment 
too lioa the validity or offiefenoy of the Vedio Injunction aa a ‘ Means 
of Rigid Cognition ’; it doos not reet in wbat ie exxreieed by uvnir, Con* 
ae^uently when the validity or authority or reliability of the Veda has to 
be proved.—what bas been eetablisbed regarding the etamality of the Word, 
its meaning an d the eonneotion of these, is of no use in the matter at issue. 
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rurthar, wheiwvw there in cognition of ^ meaning of a oonienco, it is 
Always found to be baecd upon Convention -, ag. sentonow like ‘ Od gur^ah * 
(Panini’s defining what is ‘guo*’). bring about thu eognitioa of 

what is meant by the teclinioal terms ‘ *. ’ vn^dhi' and tlie Uk©tli© 

cognition of the meaning of the Injunctive Sentence is eojw-V/ou of Ihe menning 
of a aenienu henoe this is a reason bawd upon the oeUire of things.— 
This U what is shown in the word*—* In acconfaiure wrV* Conven/ione, etc. etc. ’ 
• Like tAe terme, «6*- eu. ‘—The mx ‘ tnUi’ has tliO seas© o£ tlio 


Locative* 

In support of the said idea it is added—' vilhout any bneit '.—That is, 
it is just possible that without any reason,—through their unbridled imAglnn- 

ti^n,_lor the piupuee of making a living—the ' SscrifioeTH ’ have a^wuined 

the meanings of such Vedio soateaee» os—‘D«ring Hoaven, one should 
ofior the AgwAotra 

Then again, os a matter of foot, whatever is a wnpitalion is a liuman 
p^yot,—e.g. Dramas and atories,—and t]ie Veda is a compilation of 
words i—hence this is a reason hosed on the nat^ire of the thing. 

Thus then, an tJie Veda is a human work, it must he imreliable—like 
the words of the man by the roadside. 

It might be that it in reliable because it is tlio work of a reliable person. 

The answer to tliot is—* Then ie no nlieUiU pcrro?i htoivn, etc. etc. ’— 


To Che above, tlie Alirnammha inakea tlie following answer 


TEXTS (2339-2340). 

“ TEB BTEaWAUTT OF THB SSSTfiKOi) IS TO BE ASSEBTSD IX THE SAME 
MAXXEB IN WHICH THE HPEBNAUTY OF THE COSNEOTIOK (BETWEEN 

Wotu and MEAHiiTO) HAS BEEN ASSERTED.—[5Wo4av5rrifca—O n 
Sentence, 365].—Even tkovoe in the case op the technical 
WORDS UKB ' vrddhi what has been asserted may BB POSBIBI^, 

BECAUSE these DEAL WITH PBHCBnTBLS TUIH03 ; IN SEUaJID TO 

THE Veda however, the idea op ‘ OONVEHIIONAMTT ' IS NOT POS* 

SIBLE ; BECAUSE BY WHOM HaS THE OONNBOTION BETWEEN EsaVEN 
AND THE SaORIPIOES (BPOKEN OP IN THB VbDA)—WHICH 19 BEYOND 
THE BEACH Of THE SENSES,—BEEN PERCEIVED f (2339'2340) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reasoning that has been put forward above in mipporl of the view 
that the Ooonection between the Word and its Meaning cannot be artificial, 
—under the Test 2267,—on the baete of that same reasoning the etemality 
of the Vedio Sentence also may be oeaerted. 

The Uitn&meaka points out tlie ' inconclusive * character of the reasoning 
put forward by the Opponent, under Teat 2337—in the word^* B^ctiuee 
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thCM deal. elc. «lc.th» ca^e of the Sutra* like ' adi^unaK', oa they 
deal with tiiiD^ tliHt are parceptibl©, it i>? possible that the idoee coaveyed 
inay be brw*cd upon Oonventlou i^thix however U not posible in the ceee 
of tho Veda: beceueo Heaveii aaid Huoh tliirt(2?4—wliieh ere Kpoken of In the 

Veda, _ere beyond the reach of tho ^ensee, end hence no Convention could be 

made (by men) regarding thorn.—(2s;j0*2340) 


Sa>w tlio Opponent—If that is ho, then thn Vodamay be meaningleaa. 
The answer to tills is as follows:— 


TEXTS (2^41.3342). 

'* It CAITNOT BB MBAV INGtlSR I AS ITS M8AKIHO IS CI.EABLY 
APPEBHBNyED ”.—(2341) 

COMMENTARY. 

* It ’—stands for the Veda. —(2S41) 


Tlie Opponent lias urged (under Text 2838 the fact of the Veda being 
on ‘ aggregate ’ aa a reason for its unreliability. By means of a counter* 
reoAOn, the Mtm^meaka shows that the said reason la ‘ Inconclusive ’:— 


TEXTS (2341-2342). 

" As BBOARDS THE ARQDWSNT BASED 17P0K THB PACT CP THE VBDA 
BSTVG AN a^egal£, TKB COCNTEB-ARaCWSNT 8H0CXB BB STATED 
AS POliOWS Alt VbDIO STCDY (BT ANyPBil30N)l8AI.WAYS 
PBBOBDBD BY PRBVXOVS ‘ SrUDY ' BY UlS TbAOHEB,— 

bboausb it is called ‘ Vbdio Study ukb 
THE ‘ Study ’ carried on at thb present 
TIME “.-^ShJckavariika^Ov SentbkcB, 

365.386].—(2341-2342) 

(X^MMENTARY. 

Saya the OpponenWIha saise can be aaid io regard to the ‘ study * 
of tlie JtfoMWdrato abo : all' irtudy ’ of the MaMblidrala la always preceded 
by the prervioue atudy by the Toacher.—like the ‘study’ at the present 
time; but it will not be right to argue thus j henoe the counter-argumeot 
put forward is ' inconclusive *. 

The Mimdmeaka'e answer to this is aa follows 
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TEXT (2343), 

“ Tfm AJWtFMENT KtnHT »B FUnsn IJJ RROARn TO THE M<Al7lA<lrflh% 
AMO; 8FT IT IS BLOOKBD BV THB DXSTTNOT ‘ HDMBMBBANOR ’ 
(MEHTTOH) of its WBITEB. THOITfln TflBBB ARE 8lfC?Il 

‘ REMRMBRAKCSS ’ IH RBOARD TO THB VeDA AlA),_ 

7BT, THEY ARB Al.R UASSD nPOH ‘ OOWTURNBATORY ’ 
DESCTRIPTION — \FihloifUt)dTtihl^OV f^BNTRNCB, 

3(;7].—C2343) 

COlrfMENTAllY. 

Tbo fwwne orgiirnAnt be «rg«I in regard to tho ATaJiaUtira/c bIao 5 
b\it tbe Author, VyiAA, Ja cleorly ‘ r 6 mftnil»ere<r (inentionAl); hencA siicli 
nn QASiaPtion is rwtdemd imposHlbto by Hh'h mention of tho mjflior, and bonce 
cADQot b* roado. Thero is no siioh mention of tho ‘ Author ’ in tlie cnso of 

the Vodft. 

Says the Opponen^In reRurd to tho Veda aIao, tbo Author is mentjonwl, 
in mich pmuKos ae— ‘ eOmnni . -, alhom’inutigimeafy 

The anewer to this i»—' Thmi{/h there are mifJt. etc. etc.' —Ae tegfirda tho 
montion of ' authors' in the Voda, that is hoet^ uj>on cormi^ontintOfy dcscrip- 
don: ‘nrOiavSda‘ te the 'vQdn\ dewcripfion, of '<ifUia\ 'factw'; tliis 
deooriptiODis tho basis of tho said mention (of Authors in the Veda); hence 
the word ‘cAafcnA’ in tbo paasaRo quoted does not stnnd for creniing or 
producrn^f, but for rememhering; ao tbe rtiwminR is that the porsorw named 
'remembered ’ the jSdmon, eto.—(2343) 


Qiioetfon How bns this incaning bemj determined ? 
dnetaer ;— 


TEXTS (2344-2346), 

“ The Past xyn Prmwi tthbs oah hate ho ooiJirBonoK with aj^y 

‘ Avihor OF TH2 Veda BEOATWtB test are FOIHTS of TDtfE,— 

LTHS THD Present toie as fbeohtved.—It shodxd bb tthdeb* 

STOOD THAT PfflAwid AFD THE REST ARB HOT THE iffljfeore 
OF THE VSOA,—BEOAUaB THEY ARE PkRSOHS, RTO. 

ETC.,—UKE ORDINARY ftTEN ”,—(2344-2346) 

COlfMBNTARY. 

Thotwo AJHnmonte Jjero sot forth are oanly undeistood.^2344*2346) 

In the following Texte, tho whole subject-rnattar of tho Context fs summed 
up by tite Mitnameaia and supported by ar^ments 
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TEXTS (234(^2360). 

“ TltT»« tBRN, JT JCIOfl.T) HR UtTDRRKTOOI) CLEARLY THAT THE A«SRRTIOK 
IN THE VrDA is NOTI'^ATAR (ONBKUABI.E) ;—BEOAFSE IN THE KXPRBS* 
WON OE IT« MRANra<J. IT IS NOT PEKINIiENT TIPOH A SpRAKBR,— 
JUST LINK THE WORI) TN THE BXPRESSION OP TRB WORD-MEANINO 

—(3346). 

The 0o<jnitionh obbtyrc* prom thr Veda must dr rwet.—beoad.sr 

THBY ARISE PROM THR STERNAL SbNTRNOR,—LIKE TH8 COONITION 
OF THU SRNTBN<IE itself.—The AtUniMRUTS DETAILED BBPOR* 
ARE ALL APPLlcAfiLB HERB f*VAWwN2rt»Aw—2]. 
—(2347). 

“ The OWlNtTTON BRODOHT ASOirr by the Vedio Thjuhctton must be 

RELIABLE ; (rt) BEOADSE IT IS PEODUOED BY CAUSES FRBE PROM ALL 
UBITECT S UKS THE IDEAS PBODUOI4D BY THE InTERBKTIAL IMMCA- 
nVE» OR BY THE ASSERTION OF TRUSTWORTHY PERSOHS. OR BY 
PrRCBPTION ;—(i») At^o BBCAU.'^R it is produced by AH ASSERTION 
WHICH DOES NOT EMANATE FROM AH UKEBLIABLS TRBSON, AND 
BECAUSE IT IS FBBE PROM SUBLATION AT ALL TIMES AND PLACES,— 
LIKE THE Idea produced by the assertion op a RELIABLE PSRSON ’* 

-iShlckfivdrtihi, Sutra 2, 184.186J. (2348-2349) 

*■ It rsihh thus bstaBLIshrd that the Veda is authoritattye and 

RELIABLE._THE LONQSTANDINO BBOINNINGLESS LTHB 0? TBAOHBES 

AND Pl'TILK THAT HAS BEEN ASSUMED TENDS TO PROYK THaT TT LS 
FREE FROM defects”.—(2366) 

COMITENTARY. 

Thftt which prodwcas a cognition, indepADdentl 7 of the person iiaing 
it, with regard lo a cerUiin thing, oannot be false in reepect of that thing { 
ag. the PTofd ee bringing about the cognition of its own meaning .•—the Vedio 
Sentence producer the cognition of its xrxwmjng, independently of any speaker 
in tlie shape of its Authorhence there ie appraheosion of a conditioa 
oonteary to the wider oenditionfalsity ’ being ‘less wide’ than ‘being 
prodnotipe of cognitionA through dependence upon the composing Person \ 
which latter thus i« tlxs ' eydj»i«the ‘ wider condition—the ‘ viruddha \ 

' contrary of this would be ' being productive of cognitions independentSy 
of the composing person '; and this latter condition is apprehended in the 
case of the Veda. 

• lAk* Word inlho*xpre»«ion o/ iu mcomng *this is meant to show 
that Words are productive of cognitions in conformity with the real state of 
things i and the ‘ cognition produced by the word ’ ie not meant to be the 
CoRoborative Instance i the words themselves being that instance.—Thus 
then, in the argumeitt, Word is the Minor Term; and what is sought to be 
proved in regard to it is its nen-JabUy on account of its being tiie cause of 
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coi^itiona in confonrdty with tliu real slate of things;—cot»w»q\ientIy, the 
Corroborative Inatanco aleo ahoitld havo exautly the saino obareoifv: other* 
wi^ the Instance would be devoid oj the 

There ie another argument, which is tonnnlalM as followv :~T)uit 
Cognition a'Licli ie broiight about hy an eternal aontenco must bo in con* 
foruuly with tJio real utato of thing* and bemc riglit just like tbo cognition 
of the verbal form of the >iontoniv> itself;—the cognition of tJje fact of the 
performarw B of Aoniholrfiy el<. leading to Heaven is prodxioed by the eternal 
sentencehence this is a Rce»()i) based upon tJie nature of thtoge.—Tl»e 
eteraality (of the Veda) has been proved in detail already ; hence tlie Probani* 
in this argument cannot be aaid to be ‘ InadmiaBible \ 

‘ The CoffniUon broti^ht about by fhe Vedic Injunciion, eU. etc. ’—This 
hae been already ea:plained. 

There ore two ether arguments, formulated as follows:—The Cognition 
that is not prodiirod by the aesertion of ait unreliable Person.—and also 
that which is free trom eontradiotion (eubladon, annulment) tl)ro\tgho\it 
tha variaUons of time, plaeo and personalities, must bo reliable.—Uko the 
Cognition produced by the assertion of a relioblo person ;—of this Mame 
kind is the Cognition prod\iccd by the Vedio Injunctive Sontenue;—hence 
this is a Reason based upon the nature of the thing concerned. 

The dnt of Che Reasons addficed here cannot be r<«gar<Ie4 as 
' Inadmissible ’; because it has been proved at groat length that tha Veda 
is not the work of a Person. 

Nor can the second Reason be regarded as ‘Inadmissible’; because, 
as has been explained in tha following pa ooo g o— ‘ The idea brought about 
by tile assertion—'*I>eeiring Heaven, one should perform saerideas”—is not 
an uncertain one: that is. it is not in the form that—Heaven may or may oot 
follow from tho performanco of sacrificce; m fact, tho idea is a dednitaly 
certain one that Heaven does follow: and when this is cognised for certain, 
it cannot be false. That Cognition alone is false which, having appeared, 
becomes sublatad by the notion that eueh i$ not the actual eaee the idea in 
gueetioQ (that Heaven follows the performance of sacrifloee) is never found 
to be so siTblated at any time, or in regard to s^y person, or under any 
drctimstaocsa, or at any place. Hence it follows that it is not false or wrong ’ 
^Shabara-Bhd^a on 1. 1. 2, Pag© 6). 

Ftora all this it becomes eatablishod that the Voda is reliable, by itself, 
being as it is, the basis of all ideas of Dhama and allied mattersand 
like Light, it is a trustworthy source of knowledge for all men- Hence, it 
becomes established that all such theories ae 'all that ensW is mere 
Idea which have been propounded by the Buddhists and others, cannot 
be ri^t,-H2d4e-SS50) 


Says the Opponent—If, like Light, the Veda is, by itself, a reliable 
source of knowledge for all man,—then how is it that the Buddhist and 
others do not accept that view 1 It cannot be right that for them, the 
Veda is not a reliable source of knowledge. 

Anticipating this, the Afitnumaoiba supplies the following answer 
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TEXT {2361), 

'Thus, lief Liukt, the Veda BsiRa the ‘Bye' vob all men,— 

THE HOSTILITY THAT AWSKS AGAINST IT AMOHG SOME PBOPLF, IB IIKB 
THE HOSTILITY OF THE OWL (TO LIGHT),—AND IS TH£ BWBOT 

OP THEIH Dbmbmt ”.—(2351) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the S\m, whjoJt ts the common Bye of ell, bee dispelled all darkness 
by ite of offulgeot pays end ahinee ell round.—oolovur does not become 
visible to the owl which has ita Eye iuefficient in the performing of its func¬ 
tions ; in the same way, people like the BuddhiRM, whose Eyes of InteIHgence 
have become disabled by Demerit, have their vision obstructed,—even when 
tlie one common Eye of ell people, in the shapo of the Fsdd, ia there. 

The particle * KHa' is meant to indicate di^lwuri. 

[fi«re etvU tAe can Jot tAs qJ the Vsda, iAs Revealed Word. 

—Nasi follow the arff%tmont$ against the ReliabiUiy of the Ebvbaisd 
Word, Veda.] 


The said ’ hostility' to the Veda is now expounded 


TEXT (2362). 


All this is the fboduct op the ialss phite op the Twicb*boeh 
People. Tbj&b is no troth nt this, even by the 

8UGKTB8T OHAKOS.—{2352} 

COMMENT AKY. 

* OhunOk^acai' eves by the slightest chance; like the ‘ Crow and the 
Palm-fruit *.—(8382) 


t < ghH^Skeva ^ben insects get into a piece of wood and zoeke holes in 
it, some times, the holss that appear bscoms, by chance, so arranged as to escums 
the shape of Letleiaj hence ^ ‘insect letters’, stands for'inere- 
cbenoe So also ‘ Crow end the Pabn fruit ’ stands for mere chance i exemplified 
by the case whan the Palm fruit drops from the tree wb«i the Crow sits upon 
it, it is mere ebanoe, as the coming of the Crow cannot be the roe! cansa of the 
faliiDg of the fruit. 
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le liftA lw^An arfi^ted (by ths MinUSmMlut) tliat- “«iat R'bicl. is fr«» fro.n 
thft ftonCttct of defects conducj vo to /alMtj/ niiiat Iw* 1 ]ie wurcr of inm <v>piii iod. 

AtiHior. fop tb(t >«iu' of urgiimoiit, odnuta flir {b'»isi*o 
Mldtim), nntl tboii pTcyvp<I« u> »Ki»w tliAi it in ‘ iiifoncUiKiv'o ’•« 


TEXT (235S), 

Even THoxTtjR theri js no A\tthor» toe Veda oaptoot ri BBrjARP5i> 

AS SAVING WHAT IS TRUE ;—W^CAURS It IR DEVt>Ii; OP THO«K 

BxcBfctJracBs re its aoorcr which wottld kakb rr 

TRUTOTOL JUST A^ TH THE ABRGNCB OP 

urpbctr, the Word rs hot rboardrii 

AS (2363) 

COMMENTARY. 

' S9& ’ stAndfl for the Veda. 

A 1 ^ uodar tha inanenfis of Lovo and Hatred, otc. is found to eav 
tha^ that are nrt ftw; m this way, chrongh poKitiw and naentiva con. 
comjtanfie, it u aacertained tbot tijore are certAln defecfa winch fie at the 
root of/of^. similarly a man full ol mercy uod other good qualities is found 
to be truthful; benoe thcMo good qualities are oxcoHejMses that lie at the 
root of Xhua, in the absence (in the case of the Veda) of fcliwo 

caoaee of tnitlifnlnew, the effe<rt, in tlw shape of also should be 

non-exiafent-^o that even though the Veda may not ho ^e work of a 
Peworw ita ie not establWied j hence the Reason put forward by 

the MmdrtMQlca ie ‘ Inconclilsive ’.—(2853) 

Qwuion But how ie it asoertained that the oxcellencM arc absent f " 

Aneieer,*— 

TEXT (2364). 

It ra owhY in toe oa9D op the wobhr op Pbrsons that toe q-dfwion 

ARIRRS AS TO WHETHER THE EXCELLENCES ARE TBBRR OR NOT. 

HBNCF THERE IS NO NEED POR flpOH AN BHQDmv IN 
TOR CASE W QUESTION ; AND \7B HAVE NOTTHR 
SLIGHTEST IDEA OP THERE BEING ANT 
EXCELLENCE AT ALL.—(2364) 


COMMEZJTARY. 
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Summing \ip thft (irgnmBnt, tlio AntKop proceeds to show that when we 
do not find fclie caiixes (of tmtlifnlneei and fftWtv), tliere cannot bo any 
pof«iiliility of the VtKUi hchic oitlior /n«* op JoIm 


TEXT (2365). 

Tiros, IKASHI7CK AS THB CAFSRS OE tnUhfvlneu and /oWfy,—nr the 
.SHA?R (ff) 05 WISDOM AND MeBCY AND (&) OF ABSENOB OP 
Mercy, etc.,—arb not there, the said two qfauttbs 
Cannot belon^j to ths Vbda.— (2355) 

COMMEITTARY. 

Wisdom, oto. nre the coiimh of truit\fvlnevt, while the Absence of mercy, 
etc. arc the oaitMca ofrespectively. 

‘ The 6tpe -i.e, Tnithfujoe# and Falsity.—(2355) 

Thy following Texie nhow what follows when tho Veda ie neither iTraitfvI 

nnr/t7?«— 


TEXTS (2366.2S57). 

Thcs tks Veda rs reduced to futility,—like sitoh sbhtbncss ab 

‘ SIX OAKES —Ip it be AROUBD that “ MBAHINOS ARE ACTTTALLT 
C0MFRSH9ND9D (FROM VbDIO SbNTBNCXS), IN RBSPBCT OF ACTIONS 
AND AOTTVE agents ^ThB ANSWER’ IS THAT] THERE MAY BE 
SUCH OOKPREHBKBION EN OASES WHERE THERE ARB EXPLANATIONS 
SITPFLIED BY MBN,—AS IN THE OASE OF THE DOINOS OF Urvoski ,— 
EVEN THOUOE THB WORDS (OF THB VbDa) BT THEMSELVES DO 
NOT REALLY CONVEY ANT SUCH UEANDTO AT ALL,—AS HELD BY TOU. 

—(2366.2567) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Veda nowtume out to be se ‘ fntile' and me&ningleaa oe such sttray 
ntWancM of the rood^^p aa ' ax cakes *, * ten pomegranatefl * and the )Oce. 

Says the MintitTisako —“ In seeking to prove the fatiUty of the Veda, 
the Bnddhist makee hie Fropontion contrary to a perceptible fact i because 
it is directly perceived that the Ve^c Aentence aotnally provides the com* 
prehension of the idea that ‘ from the performance of tlie Agnifiottxt. follows 
the atteuiunent of {leaven How then can this be denied ? ” 
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In W this the Author, vrith a view to lefvvistg no room for the 

OppoiiMrtt to say anything, saya—' iTAirs may &e 9Uth eowpreAefUMcm, e/^.’ 
—Tbe idea ie oa follo^vaThere would hove bwn annulment of yuf X*iopo(«i* 
tion if we tried to prove tlio me&ningles^oMH of tlie Veda by ibtelf; wl;at we 
are doing ia only to put foruTird a iWwft'o Ad AhmTxhtm x and tliio cannot 
set aaide our Preposition, ee there is no Proposition in aueh on arguniont 
at all; all that i» done is to vliow tliat wiieu the other party doea not odjnit 
the absenco of die narrownvr factor evou when tJiu wider factor w abeent, 
he incurs an undesirable incongruity and vontradicts hie owu w'orda 

Nor is our Proposition contrary to any pcTceived fact. Because, even 
when the Veda ia really meaniiigle«, such compreliension of manning as 
has been urged may be the effect of the explanations provided by paople; 
for ui5tance» in regard to tlw Vadlc uutence' Heavon foUowH from the AynU 
Aotra ’ I some one may say—' what are described in thu senteoco are the doings 
of Bharata, Vrvathl and other persons *; and oven though he may Lave offered 
this exi)lanation witliorit aoCually knowing the moaning of the wntwicse, 
yet subsequently, the men actu^ly hae tlte comprehension of the *oud idea 
from the eantcuce. But this does not make tbs Vedio eentoncu rc^iy 
« 237 rsesEt« of that meaning.'^ln the same manner, the ' compreUeiksiou of 
the meaning' that has been urged by the other party may proceed from 
the Vedio sentence, even titougb, in reality, thie sentence may be entirely 
raeaninglestt.—How then uan our Proposition be annulled by ' u fact of Paruep • 
tion(g8&8>2367) 

Further, it may be that in the Veda, there is absence, only of the defects 
conducive to faitity, not of the excellences; even so, the * inoonolusivenees ’ 
of your Probans is irresistible. This is shown in the following:— 


TEXT {2S68). 

£vs)r Xt mBS5 BB DbFSCTA, TSVtHTbLMSSS DOES HOT BEOO&CS 
PBOTEP SDfTLY SSCADSB THE OTRlIt ALTBS^ATTVH MUST BS 
ACOEPTED ; BECAVSS THERE IS A TEIKD ALTSRHA^nVB 
POSSIBLE, THAT OF ‘ MEAHEKOLESSNESS 
(286$) 

COMMENTARY, 

If, in coDoection with Wordn, there were only two }) 0 SKibIe alt«rnativoa>- 
Jalsilff and mitA/uln<«,-^then, theabeence of one slteruative would necessarily 
imply the presence of the other; there is however a third alternative possiblo 
*—^at they are m«oningle$ 9 ; under the cmnuostances, the negation of falsity 
doee not necessarily Imply the sfiBsrtion of ^nU^^fuintss ; as thore is no negation 
of tbs other alternative of m«amn^iee«ne«0.^2d6B) 
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TEXTS (2569-2361). 


It Stt SAID THAT—“ ThE VSDA TPSELP, THD9REHDENT 0» AHT 

PEBaOKAUTIBS, STAHDS CAPABLE Off BRIKQINO ABOUT THE THUS 
KHOWLBDGE OF THINGS,—AHD IT IS OH THAT CBOUND THAT IT 19 
REGARDED AS TRUTHFUL AND RELIABLE —Tf THAT IS SO, THAT 
KHO-WLEOOB SHOULD BE AFFBARINO INCESSANTLY,—BECAUSE ITS 
CAUSE 13 ALWAYS THEBE,—AS AT THE MOMENT INTENDED.— OR AT 
THE TIME THAT ONE COQNITIOH AFFSAB.S, ALL COGNITIONS PROVIDED 

BY THE Veda should appear sotultanbously,—because ms an 

EFFICIENT CAUSE,—AS IN THE CASE OF THE INTENDED COOHITION.— 

(2359-2361) 


COMMENTARY, 

The following might be iirged—“ If we hod regarded the Veda as tnuhjui 
by reason of the presence of Morey and such other excellencee in ite author, 
than, as the excellences would be reeting in the Rewon,—when this Pereon 
would cease to exist, the excellences would disappear, and thence the iruth- 
/ttlnwe based upon the sxcelleneea would also disappear. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is by its v«y nature that the Veda ie the source of knowledge 
of real things,-and this capacity of the Veda is not due to any excellences in 
any Person { lienee there oan he no ' inconohuuvenees' in our Reason, Ner 
is there any possibility of the Veda being 

Antidpattng this argument of the dfSffldwOTfeo, the Author says —* 1 / 
tUat U 90, et(K ae. '—Just as, it is by it« very nature that tbo Veda has a 
meaningr-in the ssma way it might be possible that it is false; so that tlie 
Reason still remans Inconclu»ive. This is going to be further explained 

later on. . . 

If the Veda were tlie aourc© of knowledge, by its very nature, then the 
cognitions provided by it should appear at all times and aU siraultaneouely, 
as their efficient cause would be there alwaya. Hew then oan the con- 
tingency of being weomngteee be avoided T 

Til© argument inay ba formulated as follows:—When the efficient ca^ 
of a certain thing is there, that thing must come about.—e g. the cognition 
of the Agnihowa provided by the Vedic sentences .—the efficient cause, 
in the shape of Veda, of all cognitions arising from the Vedic sentences, 
is always present; hence thie is a Reason baaed upon the nature of things — 
(2359-S361) 


The Author next points out another objection against the idea of oogni- 
tions appearing simultaneously t— 
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TEXT (mi). 

AjTBB THAT THE VeDA** CATAOITY TO BBINO AUOt/T OOONITIOWS WaiUJJ 

OBASB ; OONaSQUBUTLY THE VS1>A COULD NOT SK *TBBWAL. IV 
THE 8AJD CATaOITY OOHTINDK TO BXIHT, THEN THE SAME 
COUNinOHS SHOULD APPEAR AOAIN.— {2‘<iG2) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to Bay, il, aftor haviog HimultaneouBly i^roducud all Uk* C"gui- 
tiotti. th« Vod* IcMv the capacity to produce Oogiiitiorw, thmi, on accoiini of 
the coteation of that capacity, which forms the vary waonco of tLf» Vcd», 
Wie Veda itself becomes liable to cesBe to exist.—If liowever, the Ve/Ia dow 
not lose that capacity, then, later ou, tlie Baine act of OogiuiloiiB xboiild 
appear ag e in Heuce, we conclude that no utorcal Uiiitg uun poa^ any 
capacity for efiective action.—(2362) 

In tlie following Ttzly the autlior puts forward a likely explfuuvtion to 
meet the arguJiiont that' wbeu the efiicieot c»iuo of a tiling Ib pruMont. that 
thing must appear ’ 


TEXT (23«3)- 

1t MIUUT BE SAID THAT—*' ThB VeUA STANDS NEED OP EXPLAHATlONx. 
ETC., AND AS THESE EXPLANATIONS APPSAE IN SUCCSSEION, 

TBB COOmtIONS (BEOUOaT ABOUT BY TUB VEDA) ARB 
mrn 70 BS SUCCESSIVE ALSO.”—(2^6$) 

COUMEbrrARY. 

The ' etc. * ie meant to iuelude ConvonticoH. 

* Theee *—stands for tho explanali^m. —(2363) 

This objection ia aoewered in the following 


TEXT (2364). 

It CANNOT BE SO ; WHEN IT IS BFBICIBNT (AND HAS THE CATAOiTV)— 
WHAT SORT OF ‘ D2PBNDEK0B ' COULD THERE BB ? If IT U EFPI* 
OIBRT BECAUSE OF THE PRESENCE OF THAT ON WHICH IT {S 
DBPEKDBNT,—WHAT HOPE, THBH, CAN YOU HAVE OF IIS 
HEINO eiemeU ^—(2364) 

COMMENTARY. 

It ia only when Bomething ie ine^ioiwi by iteelf, that it needs the help of 
others m securing the reciuired efficiency; when, however, a thing ia quite 
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liy U-Kolf. Ihonj ill uo iIll|R^rfwU^^n in xU cliaiucUr; wli*i sort of acod 
or (/cjvxutr.iirc Cliorv be in UiAt r^uto ? 

If it }m' iiold tiiat Ht Kr^t it is itiejficiasd, bjt niil»K*qiioikt]y, it beoomw 
e0icieni tlirougli tlio ouutout of uontiibiitory o»iwen,>>^on you had botUtf 
yivB up all lioi>e for tlie utormdity of tho Veda t-^ 2 ljU 4 } 

Qttcoiivn :—“ iluw so ? ” 

. 4 }iwer 

TKXT (23(W>). 

Ik IT \VA« rUBVItiUSLY JNSKFICIEHT, AND IS MAl>R KFPICIKNT BY T/IK 
BXPLANATIONS,—THEN IT BKCOMEH A SOURCE OF KNOWUSDOB 
. TUAOUUH THE HELP OF PBWSOHAUTtSS, AND HENCE THE 

^voHK Of A PebsoN.—(2365) 

COMMENT AKY. 

Tlio un<U>rlyii\g idea is that tho etRciency or i>ot« 3 « 5 y is uot Hwnething 
apart from Voda iUmtf; if it we i«*ioetJhag diffei'enl, then as thwo vi«ould 
bo aa connocUon botwju tlie Veda aud the effik^ey, the Veda would not 
be ail aeuve agent at aU ; as efleoto are produced from efficUmcy only. 

‘ tiouree of kncaiedg^ ’—The Veda an ttouroe of knowledge, oomw to be 
boru of Pemoiudltias; tiie form of the Veda iteei f becomes bom of PereonaJitles; 
and as all this is not different from the Veda, the Veda itself beoenase ‘ bom 
of psreoaaUties ’.—(2366) 

Purtiier, it is not only that by dependenue upon soinsUiing else, the 
Voda become* noa-ewuiial 5 the a^uJuption tlxat it is not tho work of an 
author also booomes futile.—This is shown in the foHowirm f— 


TEXTS {3366-2368). 

The Veda, as it btanm, frovideb ho knowledue to us, until it is 

ILLUMINATBD (EXFLAINBD) BY PSESONS WHO ACT AS LAMPS. OOK* 
SEQUSHTLY THERE IS NO SEASON FOR THE ASSUMPTION THAT WHAT 
SRINCS ABOUT THE KNOWLEDOE OF THINGS IS SOMETHWO WHJOH 19 
NOT THE WORK Off A PERSON; BECAUSE THE KNOWLEDGE IN 
<iUE8T10N DOBS PROCEED FROM TAB EXPLANATIONS PROVIDED BY 

Persons. Thus the ohabaotbr op not the work of a 

Person , even thodoh it may b* present in the Veda, is of no 

USB ; BKCAUSB THE ONLY RESULT PRODUCED BY THE VbDA—I.E. 
HNOWLEDGB—iS DEPENDENT UPON PERSONS.—(2366-2368) 

COMM£NTAity. 

The idea that the Veda is not the work of a Person is postulated for 
the purpose of showing that the knowledge provided by it must be right 
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this e^ASunption also is not independaot of personalities in providing that 
knovrledge.—bOQca the assumption is entirely futile. In fact, the PerHonsi 
as aAithors of the Veda, might very w'eli be the reliable source of right know¬ 
ledge,—what is the use of assuming tlds independence ^ Pv9m\uV»titu, which, 
after all, is itself dspeiidont on personalities ?—(230&>23C8} 

It might be argued that—in order to avoid tho contingency of the Veda 
becoming con-eternal, and also tliat of tlio aitfumption of tlio Veda being 
iiidepecdeot of PorBonalitieH becoming futile,—the Veda is held to be <duxiyf^ 
ofRcieot,—tlten this view become^ open to the objection already pointed 
out.—This is what is shown tho following:— 

TEXT (23C9). 

Ip thb Veda is always bppioibnt (to peoddoe xHowLSBas), thbk 

WHY 8B0ULD IT E2QUIEB AHYTED4G B1£E 1 TKB REQUIRED 
KROWLSDOK WOULD BE FOBTHCOWIIfQ FOR YOU FROM 
THE PRESBHCB OF THAT SIKOLS EFPIOIBHT 
GAU5B.—(2869) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged—“ Bveji if the help of PersonaKtiee is 
needed, the idw of/reedom/ropn Perronalijiw does not become futile; because 
what is made olew (explained) by the Persons is tho meaning m it is there 
already,—4hey do not jcfodvce anything new; if they produced eomethmg 
new, then alone would the independence of those Persons become admitted; 
and in that case, being beeet with attachment and other Defects, if they 
woe to set about produciiag Vedic texts giving expression to wrong ideas, 
how could they be prevented ?" 

The answer is that all these contingencies would arise also under the 
view that the knowledge of the meaning of Vedic Sentences is brought about 
by the explanations provided by Persons. 

This is what U shown in the following 

TEXTS (2370.2371). 

PBRSOtfS, BBIWO PRB* AORNTS, PROOESDltTO TO EXPLAHT THE VbDA, 
ACOOBDIKO TO THBTR WHIMS, COULD NEVER RB CHECKED BY 

ANY ONE. Consequently, reino beset with sdok DBraow 

AS DELUSION, VANITY, STO., THEY MTORT PROVIDE WBONO 
EXPLANATIONS OF TAB VeDA.—T flBRE 18 BOOM FOB 

SUCH A SUSPICION.—(2370*2371) 

COMMENTARY. 

Then again, no such Person has been postulated as is independently 
cognisant of the mwnmy of tht Vida, which is beyond tlie reach of the senses, 
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who xvould expound tfaie meaning. Becanee the po«^ o< enoh a Person to 
perceive supersensuoits tilings through his knowledge of the Veda, cannot 
belong to iiim independently by himeelf; unrt the knowledge of the 
meaning of the Veda also is not possible without the power to perceive 
superMensuoitA thingsthus there is an unavoidable mutu^ interdependence. 

This is what Is shown in the following:— 

TEXTS (237:i-2373). 

The other party do hot admit aht Phesoh capablb op pebcbitihg 

SOTEBSEHSUOUS THIHOS AND THE KNOWLBDQB OB THE CONNBO- 

TION BETWEEN HEaVBN AND SaCRUICIAI' PEBEORMANCE CAN* 

NOT BB OBTAINED EXCEPT PEOM THE (VBDXC) InJTOOTION ; 

BECAUSE POB YOU, THERE IS NO PERSON WHO IS CAP¬ 
ABLE 09 OIEBOTLY PEROBrVTNO 3DPEESBNSUOU3 
THINGS ; AS WHOEVER HAS ANT HNOITLEDOB OF 
THESE HAS rr ONLY THBOUOH THE ETEBNAL 

Words.—(2372.2S73) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound atkcdaTUxm' is to be explained ae—'that for which 
thereia no InjunoUon ’} ie. that which is independent of the Injunction. 

The reason for this is next stated—' Secavse, etc. etc. * 

Quedicn Why is this also so f ” 

Answer : _‘ Ae xiAocver. etc. etc. ‘ ^As has been declared iu the following 

words_' For these reasons there is no Perceiver of supewemuous things 

whoever knows anything about these knows it only through the Sternal 
•—(2372.2378) 

The following might be urged—'* The Veda iteelf would make known to 
such a person ite own meaning, without any action on the part of that Person ? 
so that there is no mutual interdependence ”. 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2374). 

The Veda, by itsblp, wit hout any support, OAimor always mahe 

KNOWN ITS OWN MBANING ; IN FACT, IT STANDS IN NEED OP ByPLANA- 

TIONS BY PSEfiONS,—aUOS EXPIRATIONS BEINQ IJKE THE 
STlCrS HELD BY THE BLIND MAN.—(2374) 

COMfifENTAKY. 

When the Vedic sentence is hoard by a man for the firtt time, it does 
nob make known its meaning to that man, if he does not know the conventions 
(rogtfding the words and their meanings). 

24 
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Wlisit then do« it do ? ” 

fUtdi, tic. «tc/-Tb« compouod is to be pxpkined m 
• tl»t whicb U $abil»r to the stick beid by tlie blind man ’.—<28.4) 

QuMiion “ It nmy b© in owd oi it ; where is the hnrm 1" 

Anstotr 


TEXT (2575). 

WBSN TXnAED Vf BT THE ExPLAHATIOMS. THE VBDA UIOHT FALL INTO 
TEE WBOHO FATS ; AHD IK THAT CASE. IT WOULD KOT BE RIOHT 
TO BECARD THE VBDA AS IHS ' BVB ’ (ILLDWATlKC THWGS} 
LISE THE Light.—(2375) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Sa •—.stands for tlie Veda. 

• Tau3 atsiids lor tlie Explwmtioiw by men. 

‘ fan into the wrong jxHh ’-by providing n «Toiig knowledge of 

tliings, expressing ihuags «they are not. 

Thus, it cannot be right to say, M hs* been «id (by the i/lmdmwl'a) 
—' The Veda, like Light, b llie one e^-e for all ineit. and there should be no 
objeotiooa raised against it (T«f 2361).—(2375) 

The following Text euflas up the dboowiion r— 


TEXT (2370). 

EVES THOUGH BV ITSELF, THE VeDA HAY BE ABLE TO BBINO ABOITP 
COOSmOKS.-YW ITS VALIDITY (RELIABaiTT) CAHNOT BE 
QUITE OLBAB; as it is D£FBHDB>JT VtOV 
PEBSOKALlTIEa.—(2376) 

C03rMENTAFtY. 

It hu beeii >Ir,»dv 

wgoition, thiongh tl« help of Pemoalitiet—Eveo granting ttot the 
b efficient and yet it la productive of Cognitions through the help of For- 
sonaUti6s,-even so, ^ough it may be able to bring about co^ittons through 
the help of PeraonaJitiea, yet its vsUdity and raliabiUty would noth© cle«ly 

poasibla_Such b the construction ol the sentence, ^ 

The particle ‘ api ’ b misplaced; it should be construed after ‘ aa« .— 

(2876) 


The following Text lurtber clarieaa this same idea 
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TEXT (2377). 

The VALlDIiy OR a KEAKS op OOGNITIOK is A.CC9PTED on the orooud 

OF ns BBING1H6 ABOUT OOOJOTIOKS W ACCORDANCE WITH THE ifPftr. 
STATE OF THINGS. Ip THEN, THE VfiDA DEPENDS UPON EX¬ 
PLANATIONS FROVIDSD BT MEN, THE ASSDVTTZOH OF ITS 
TALIDITF (BBLTABUJTy) CANNOT BE BIGHT.—(2377) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Titi eusumptkm o/iutfoUdity cannol ^ rf^ ‘:—beoause under Texl 2376 
it. hae been Ahown that ‘ it might fall on the wrong path ’.—^2977) 


From the above it follows that it la not right to aasert ae h&a been 
aasertcd (by tlie Mimomenka, under Texi 2360, above) that~' The Veda 
being reliable, a beginninglaw line of Pupils and Toaobers tends to malie it 

faiiitlQAM 

Tl^is lA wliAt lA shown in tho following:— 


TEXT (2378). 

Thus, the Veda «<tf ravxnq been proved to be valid, ant bsoinnwo* 
LESS LINE or Pupils and Teaokebs, even though assuvsi>, 

CANNOT 2AAHE IT PAULTLSSS.—(2373} 

COMMENTARY. 

After' mani \ we should read * a —efhdl \—(2378) 


QuestUm Why cannot it make it faultless 7 ” 
Annoer .*— 


TEXT (237©). 

Because not a sinoia person among them is held to be capable 
OP PEROEIVINa SUPBR8BNSUOUS TEINOS ; HBNOB, SVEN THOUGH 
ASSUMED, THE TEADITlONAL LINE OP PUPOS AND 

Tbaohees can be onlt a line op blind 
PERSONS.—(2379) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—” If it is a line of blind paople,~what then t' * 
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TEXT (2380). 

Whbs a blind man zs lbd by another blind man, he is not sure to 
GBV AT THE RIGHT PATH; HENCE THE ABSUMPTION OF THE 
BBGINXINOLBSSNESA op the LINE (OF FTTFUA AND 

Teachers) is bntibbly pdtile.—(2380) 
COMMENTARY. 

This has been thus assArt«d ia the ShabanfSkafya (1. 1. 2)— In rognrd 
to such things os are beyond the Moses, the words of men cannot be a reliable 
source of knowledge; just as the words of persons born blind cannot be a 
reliable eource of knowledge regarding ^badee of colour’.—(Translofion, 
6 )- 


Hitherto obfecUcos against the Veda have been urged after having 
admitted {for the sake of argument} that the begmnmglessnees of the Veda 
is proved by * the line of Pupils and Xeachem —’Now it is going Co be nhown 
that this also is not so proved ^ 


TEXT (2381). 

As A UATTSE OP PACT. THERE IS NO MEANS OF EltOWTHQ FOR OSRTAIN 
THAT THIS THlNa (THE VfiSA AND ITS UZANINO) W4ft ROT BEEN 
MADE (composed) BT STTOE liATBB BeTNGS AS MonU, 

Vyasa and others,—(2381) 


COMMENTARY, 

■ No jneoTw of knowing, ttc. etc. j—because the matter is entirely 

imperceptible. 

The following might be urged~" When we regard the Veda as valid and 
reliable, it is not because it is the source of true knowledge and hence not the 
work of any person; we do to simply because the connection between 
words and their meaning is eternal and what they express is true. This 
could not be poaaible if the Veda ware the work of a Person 

But this also is * Inconclusive ’; where ia the ground for the hard and 
fast rule that what sxpreeaee the truth must not be the work of a Parson t 
—But granting that it is soeven so the view is open to objections. 

This is what is pointed out in the following .w. 


Ills 
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TEXTS (2382-2383). 


The validity akd bslueeutt or the Vbda may se dub mbrely to 
STERNAL OONNBOnOtT SSTBSSSIVS 07 THUS THINOS ; EVEN S0> TKSRS 
IS VO ONS WWO BVSB YEECBIVSS THAT OOHNECTIOK, WHICH 18 
BBYOKD the senses. At.t. that 18 ESPRBSSED BY THE 
WORDS (07 THE VeDA) IS SUFERSENHHOITS ; HENCE ITS 
COHNBCnON ALSO HOST RE SUPERSENSUOUS; WHILE 
AtX HUMAN BSDTOS SY THEMSELVES ARB 
mOAPABLE OP SEEING THlttOS BEYOND 
THE REACH OP THE SENSES.—* 

(2382.2383) 


COWnCENTARY 


' SatffSftha * quaUflas * nifpoMm&ofuifco 

As a matter of fact, the ' ateroal conoactica ’ ia aoznething that baa 
been avuiz^d; and if it did nbt bring about tbe cognition of the meaning, its 
aeaumption would be futHa; certaiiiJ 7 it no other obarfipCtor except that of 
being prcductivo of the cognition of the moaningthe operation of the 
coonaction conaiata onij in bringing about the cognition of the meaning ; 
bow then can there bo a ConnacWon which doea not bring about sucb 
Cognition ? It it not by ita mere presence that the Comaoction bringe about 
the cognition ; it doM ao oniy when it is iteelf rocogniaed; if it wore not so. 
then tbe cognition of tbe meaning would appear also in one who is ignorant 
of the convention (bearing upon the connection between words and meaning); 
and TOt the connection cannot be rocogniaed by any one ; because one 
member of the connection—tn the shape of Heaven, etc.—being beyond the 
roach of t he aenses, the connection itaelf must also be beyond it. 

It might ba argued that—" capable of perceiving eupersanauous 

things would recognise the connection 

The answer to that is—' AU Aumon htinff*, etc. etc. ’—as has been declared 
in the following words—* Thus there is no direct perceiver of things beyond 
the senses; if people know tbeae things it is only through the Word ’. 

* ’—capable of perceiving supersensuous things.— 

(23822383) 

It might be urged that—“ the Veda itself would make this Connection 
known 

The answer to that is as follows 
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TEXT (2S&4). 

Tax Veda certainxy does hot say—' bdch ahd bdoh is my cowNECmoH 
wrrs THE UEAHTHO ' ; AS BJOARDS TB3 * OOtmECTIOK OF THE 
MEAHIHO ' THAT WOULD BE FIXED BY MBF, AHD WOULD 
HOT DIFFER FROM BETHO * THE WORE 07 HAN 

(2384) 

COMMENT AKY. 

It is not thAt tbft Vdda-PorsonAUty, over*flowing with syznpAtUy, 1)18 
mind ^nl upon piety, devoted to doiog good to others, aiid ohuitebly die* 
posed, invitee the Br&hmAnea end oRem to them the meaning of the Veda. 
eayiDg to tbam—* 0 BrfthmeDae, such and such is my meaning, plense accspt 
this 

Qv^lion In that CAse, the Brehioanea wonld themealvee imagine 
the meaning 

/lajwe? ,w.' Ag rg^ardg, et&. etc.' 

Tbs fallowing Tea explains the ‘ noD'dlfiereDce ’ nientloiied in the 
preceding T'txi — 


TEXT (2386) 

Just as it is suspected that what the word of mak says hay 

BE UHIEUB,—nr THE SAHE WAY, HAT IT NOT BE SUSPECTED 
TEAT TEX HEANIKO IHAODtBD XT MAH HAY BE WRONG ? 

—(2335) 

COMMENTARY. 

It sometimes Iiappeos that with the intention of Imowing things in a 
jumhled up form, man make use of corJosed and jumhied up words,—in the 
same way, they may imagine and determine the moaning of words in the 
same confused manner. ^IHiSTe then la tbs difference between the two t 
* Si '^otaods for twvyynasa 
' Shaiikyi ’—might he suspected.—(238$) 


At first, it was exp l a i ned that the Veda itself being unreliable, the 
assumption of the * line of pupils and teachers ’ is futUe. Now, it is granted 
(for the sake of argument) that the Veda is reliable; and tbm shoms that in 
either case, the assumption of the ‘line of pupils and taaobers ’ is futile:_ 
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TEXT (23S6). 

BVEK TF THE Veda 19 a sellable sqdhoe or ekowlsbce, the 

BBORfl^lKGLESS ' Lt>(B OP PUPILS A^D XeaCREE.? * THAT HAB 
BEEN ASSt;MBP BROOMS^ LUCE A ‘ XJITB OT BXG7D 
PKMONS —(2386) 

COMMENTARY- 

In the foilo^iDg text, tbe Opponent \ugeA the fallacy of * Impoaalbility ’ 
aguQst the foregoing aAemion of tbe Biiddhiat to the efieet—' May it not be 
aujpeoted, etc. etc.' {Ttat 2365) :— 


TEXTS (2387.2388). 

“ Ths co53n;TioH that arises in regard to Heater and sdcb thtros, 
FROM THE Vbdic sbrteroes speaeiro OP THE AgnUtoira, ETO. 13 

POI7RD TO BS FREE PROM DOUBT AND UNCBRTAIRTY,—JUST LEER 
THE FIRM CONVICTION THAT PROCEEDS PROM SERSE-PEB* 

CEPTiOR. Why then shoi?ld the Veda, bbujoiro 

ABOUT SUCH COORTTIOR NOT BE REGARDED AS 
RELIABLE ? It is FOR THIS REASON THAT THE 
IDEA THAT ORB DERIVES PROM THE WORDS , 

OP THE Veda is rbvbb doubtful 
AND UROERTAIR.”—(2387-238S) 

COMMBUTABY. 

rfouW, unctnainty.—' Sdi' is meant to include mUtake. 
wnngnesg.' —Aa declared in tbe Shnbam-Bhafifa (1. 1. 2)—‘ The idea brought 
aborit by the asertion—Od^iiing Heaven, one shoidd perform sacrifices— 
is not an unctftain one ; i.e. it ia not in the form—Heaven may or may not 
follow from the perfonnance of sacriftcae { in fact, the idea is a definitely 

certain one_that Heaven does follow; and when thU ia cognised for cert^ 

it cannot be false. That Cognition or Idea alone is false wbiob, having 
appeared, becomes sublated by the notion—such is not tbe actual case; the 
idea in question—that Heaven follows from the performance of eacnficee— 
ie never found to be so sublated at any time, or in regard to any person, o* 
under any circuxastancea, or at any place. Bence it follows that it is not 
false or wrong /—(IVo«sJ«*on, p- 6). 

If it were not so, then why sboiild not your mind be swin^ng in doi^, 
even when you may be actually feeling the huge flams of fire with gleaming 
sparks flying on all sides 1 In fact, under the cimumstanoes, there would 
be nothing reliable for you. 

Such ia tbe eeose of tbe Opponent {SflmdmMka). 

His argument may be formulated thus That Cognition which is 
free from doubt and miatake must be regarded by all intelligent men as ‘ valid 
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aod reljAblA ’e.g. tbf certain cogoition of tire that the man lm>« wbo 
deeiiae heat for cooking and wboso mind ia not under deivialon ;^)nd tiie 
Oognition ariaiag from the Vedlc aontAncee speaking of the Afftxihf>lFO, etc« 
is free from doubt mistake; hence this is a Reason based upon the 
nature of the thing. 

‘ is to be construed with {as governing)' pramSnatQm \ 

‘ Tam iwtion ’^bringing about such cognltioo.—{238?*22B8) 

The author aosft*ers the above argument in the following— 


TEXTS (2389-2390). 

It is not so ; bboactse ttnoeetahtty dobs anise (m th£ case ob the 
VbDIO SeNTBNOB), SV9I IN THB SAUB WAY AS IN THE GaEZ OF 
AKOTBSR ASSBBTIOK TO THE CONtBANX ; AND INTELUGENT PEOPLE 
DO NOT PEECETVE ANY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO CASES. 

In pact, in beqaed to teinos bevond tee senses, thebe can 
BB NO CEBTiiNTr reoardino tbbir exiitewe OK non’ixUUnce .— 
1? rr BE UBOBD THAT-^“ THIS CBBTAINTT DOES AEISS FROM 
THB Vedic Sentence teen (the answer is)—why cannot 
THERE 9S OBBTaINTT BBOaBDINO THE CONTBAK7 OP THAT. FBOM 
ANOTHER SENTENCE 1—(2339-2S90} 

COMMBNTAEY. 

If your Reason means that tbe notion that intelligent men obtain 
from the Veda is free from uncertainty, etc.-^ben it is net * admissible ’ i 
because the notion that tbe intelligent man has of .d$niAo 2 ra leading to £feoaen 
is just as uncertain as that of Agnibotra not leading to Heaven; in fact. In 
the matter of all tnpeisensucus thii^, there can be oo cause for any absolutely 
certain cognition as tc the thing being antfeftt or non-txisteni ; because the 
corroboration of the actual perception of the real state of things b equally 
imavailf^le in both cases. 

' As in tho can oj onotAsr assertion to As eanirary '—Tlie * V84i ’ afAx le 
added to the word with tbe Locative ending. 

It might be argued that—the certainty is obt&aed from the Vedlo 
sentence itself; why seek for another cause for it f 

Tbe answer to this cannet Aers scr. elc.’—i.e. certainty 

contrary to what is asserted in the Vedio sentence. 

* from OTwAsr miUnes ’-^.e. from one emanating from a man. 

‘ Why eannos ihsfs bs ’—Le. there must be.—Henoe that should 
be regarded as valid aod reliable; as the ' abeeoce of eublation ’ woiOd be 
equally available in both cases.—(2389-2390) 

It might be argued that—'* As a matter of fact intelligent Vedic soholace 
do actually obtain unsbakeable notions from the Veda: hence the Reason 
cannot be ‘ioadcoiseible ‘ 
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Tlie answer to that is that such notions may be obtained but even so, 
if the Beeson is not' inadmissible \ it certainly is ' Inconclusive 
This U shown in the following-**- 

TEXTS (2391-2393). 

That Vedio soholaes r>SErvB unshahaw-e notions prom the Veda 

IS I>UE TO THEIR iflKBS BSIKG INPLtJEJ^OaD BY PaXTH ; AKD THIS » 
EQUALLY PRBSEHT Df OTHER BEOP1 ,e' 8 KINDS, IN BBSTBCT OP OTHER 
A8BEBTT0NS. FoB EXAMPLE, QUITE AS UKSHaKABLE NOTIOHS ARE 
DERIVED BY THE BUDDHISTS BEQABDINO TBOUBLB AND SUPTERDTO 
B2STTLT1HG FROM SACSmCEB WHICH INVOLVE TSS EILLTNQ OP 
ANIMALS. OE this LATTER BOTTON WE DO NOT FIND ANY 8UBLAT10N 
TILL NOW. Ip it re said that “ THEBE MAY BE 9UBLATIOK 
OP IT AT SOME FUTURE TIME AND PLACE ”,—THE SAME IS BQUAILT 
POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OP THE VbDIO SENTENCE ALSO.— (2S91-2393). 

COMMENTARY. 

' SS ’—the firm coaviotion- 
' Any99i7n ’—of the Buddhist and other people. 

•Aninttah' _from such santenoes as ‘From eacrificea, involving the 

killing of animals, proceed trouble and euifering *. 

This is what is shown in the sentence beginning with ‘ For «xa$npU, 
ew.’—It is easily understood.—(2391-2893) 

The Author again shows that the premies regarding the Veda being 
independent of penonalitiee is ' inconolu^ve ’ 

TEXTS (2394-2397). 

Ip the VBDA EXPRESSED ITS MEAHINO BY ITSELF INDBF8NDBNn.T OP 
flONVERTIONS MADS BY THE WHIMS OF MEN,—THEN IT MlOHT BE 
VAMD AND RBUABLE. AS, EN THAT CASE, IT WOULD NOT ABANDON 
ITS KEANma, EVEN WHEN EXPLAINED OTHEEWISS BY MEN WITH 
MINDS PERVEBTED BY DELUSION, VANITY AND 0TH2B DEFECTS ;— 
AND IT WOULD DlRBOrLT BRING ABOUT THE COGNITION OF THAT 
MEANTNQ ALONE, AND NOT EXPRESS ANY MEANING THAT MAY BE 
DE8IRBD BY MSN.—Tf HOWEVER, IT DEPENDS UPON THE WHIMS OF 
MEN, THEN IT DOBS NOT DIFPEB FROM THE COMMON ASSERTIONS OP 
MSN ; AS nr that OaSB THD EXPEBSSINO op meaning WOULD EB 
DEPENDENT UPON MEN, AND IT IS QUITE POSSIBLE TEAT IT MAY BE 

WRONG,—{2394-2397) 

COMMBNTABY- 

The whime of men are unfettered; if then the Veda depended, In the 
expreaing of its meaning, upon Conventions mad© by the whims of men,— 
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it would net o:<preos the meaning tlmt is deeired ; an time venOd bo uotliing 
1o raetriot it. On the other hand, if the Veda expreneod itA meaning iudepeD* 
dently of the Conventions* then it would be poneible for it to be valid and 
reliable ; because regardJeas of the explanations propounded by men* it 
would direotly express its maaning; even though it might be explained 
oCherwiao by men, it> would never abandon the function of expreeaiog its 
own moaning by itself,—exsotiy as the eye and other organa do not abandon 
their inherent function of apprehending things.—Thin is the sense of the 
whole argument. 

‘ Akhy&ycm&na —Being explalaed. 

' Aram '— Quiokly; at once. 

' Wrong '— Le. the whims of men may be wrong.—(23ii4ra397) 


It may be that, on account of the Veda not being the work of an author, 
its cooneotion with its meaning is inherent; even so, liowever, what is 
desired by the iArndmatibo is not |)roved; as the Reason adduced rsm^s 
‘ Inoonolosive 

This is the view expounded In the following:— 


TEXTS (23D8.2399). 

It 19 Said that the Veda, }fOT B2mG the wore op av avtkor, 

THE DIHESENT 0A?ACn)r OP ASSHETIHG WHAT IS TEXTB BITT WHY 
CAJJNOT IT BE STTSPECTED THAT WHAT IT SAYS IS HOT TRTO ? 
JVST AS ITS TEITTHTTOHESS IS DEDVCBD TBOK THE PACT 
THAT BT ITSBIP, IT BSmOS ABOUT TEE OOOKITIOH 09 
WHAT IS TRTTB,—IK THB SAME UAKKER IT KZOHT 
B5 SttSPECTED TEAT BT HBELP IT BRIKOS 
ABOUT THE COOKITIOK 09 WHAT IS HOT 
TRUE.—(239a.2SD9) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Prakrtam ’—pertaining to its nature; inherent.—(289S *3399) 


The foilowiog text proceeds to urge that the reason for the validity and 
reliability of the Veda may be held to lie in the fact of its being the work of 
a reliable person; why rely upon its not being the work of anyone, which 
only shows your stupidity f 
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TEXTS (2400-2401). 

KURTHBS, IF YOX’ ARB RBaLLY SAOBR TO RSCiAKD TH5 VEDA A8 VAIJD 
AND RELIABLE, THEN TRY AND PROVE THAT IT IS THE WOEK OF A 
PERSON FREE PROU DETECTS AND SO FORTH, If IT IS COM* 
PO.SED BY A FAULTLESS AUTHOR AND IS BEPOUNDED IN THE 
WORLD BY TAULTLISS EXFOUNDERS, IT CEBTAINLT OAK 
BE THE MEANS OF OBTAIKINU THE COUNITIOK OF 
THE REAL TRUTH REGARDING THINGS.— 

(2400-2401) 

COMM EXT ARY, 

’ Anri 90 forth mdftot tA include the fAiiHlefls txpownAor9-^Z^0(3~ 
2401) 

How caii velidity fuid reliebility be accepted as atiochijig to 
the Veda as compoittl and exptained by fai;]tle«« persona I ” 

.4n«wr .*—> 

TEXT (2402). 

The WELL-DEFINED AND EXCELLENT WORDS OF FBR30NS FUIA. OF WISDOM 
AND COMPASSION, EVEN THOUGH BHANATINQ FROM FERSONAIJTISS, 

ABB ACTUALLY THE MEANS OF TRUE COONTTIOKS.—(2402) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliie haa been thus dedared by SKabaraav^in (in hU Shdfya on 8u- 
). 1. 2)—" As regards the aesartfou o< ordinary rMi\> if it emanates from a 
trustworthy person,—or if it pertains to something that te direotiy perooived 
by the eenaea,—it must be true ". (Tranalation, p, 4.) 

' Sodvuchah '—Excellent aeeerticme.—(2402) 

The following Text again ahows the ' inoonelxwiveneae' of not betnp the 
vorh of a Person as a Reason for refiohilfty. 

TEXT (2403). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE VeDA CANNOT BE REGARDED AS A SOU ROB OF 

Right CoamnON, sotfFLY because it is not the work op 
MAN. BbOAUSB it SAS BEEN FOUND THAT SUCH THINGS 
AS foreSt-Jtf& AND THE LUKE (WHICH ARB NOT 
THB WORE OF MAN) ARB THE SOURCE 
OF FALSE COGNITIONS.—(2403) 

COMMENTARY, 

Mii^taken cognitiona do not alwaya arise from the presence of defecta in 
men ? even in cases where no such defects are possible,—e.g. in the ease of 
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aucb thio^ as/orw<*/?re,-—there are wrong cognttionn in regHrd U> tlia Blue 
Lotus and Much things [the Blw Lotus spiaearijag Red under the jrfare of tlio 
extensive fire]. 

' ftdvo’vohni the wild fire burning in the woods, ^'hat in meant 
to be cited a« the source of wrong cognition is that Fire which starts bj* 
iteelf through the friction of dried bamboos, etc. In the forest. That firo ou 
the other band which is produced by men by rubbmg togetiier of two 
atioks,—this cannot be regarded aa ' not the work of man *; and hence this 
could not invalidate the MimAmMJea's Reason. 

'For«it~fir6 and O 14 Ukt ' and iHe like' is meant to include the ^rage 
and snob phenomena.—[2403) 

How those are the source of wrong cognitiona U shown in tl^following 


TEXT (2404). 

Ik TOB <3LaBZ 07 719,7, THB Blue LOTUS ABPEAB8 AS JUd.^lf IT IS SAIP 
THAT—" Ik this Cass the Firs is the cause of the tvEosa 
CoOKmOK, AKD is A pTOdUCt (KOT BTEBKAI.) ”—[THEN, 

THE AKSWBB IS AS IN THE POLLOWINC Teat]. 

—(2404) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be said (by the MirndmeoboH-" The mere fact of 
not being Ae work ^ a pereon haa not been put forward by ue as the Reason 
(for Reliability).—what is meant by ue to be the Reason is that fact along 
with the fact of not being a product.—Or it is this character of not being a 
product that is indicated by the character of not betni? (Ac toorfe ((/ a Ferecn. 
Hence the Reason is not rendered Inoonolosive by the case of the Forest 
fire, which in a product (with a beginning) 

This is the JUlnUimeaka’e answer which is anticipated and set forth in the 
words—* 7n Ate eaee, the Fire, etc. eee.* 

* TaddAituA ’—the source of wrong cognition.—^2404} 

The answer to the above is as foUows :— 


TEXT (2405). 

I»OBS THB ' OHABICTBR OF BEIKQ A PRODUCT ' majtk THUfOS TEE SOUBOS 
OF WRONG OOOKinOKS t Ik THAT CASE, SmoH WOUtD NOT 
BE THE COBBBCT INDICATOR OF FlBB.—(2405) 

COMMENTAKY- 


That alone can be a qualification of the Reason (Probana) which serves 
to differentiate tbe Probans from the contrary of the Probandumother- 
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wis^, if Any &nd every qualification could make the Reason conciuiivt, then 
no Reason couJd ever be Inconclusive ; because quabfioations woidd easily be 
available by the mere wish for it;—the character of not being a 1‘roduet does 
not aet aaicle Its capacity to bring <Aout vrofqr notions ; because if 6etn^ a pro¬ 
duct were known to be the cause of being <i aou*^ of wrong notions, then the 
absence of the former might mean the absence of the latter also* 

The Opponent might say^'* It ie so known 

The ansa*er to that In case, etc- etc.' —If the c^nsOer cf b^ng 
u Product were the reason for being the source of wrong nojion«i—then the. 
dtaracier of not ^ein^ a Product would be the reason for the source of 
right notions; —because Right and Wrong Cognitions being mutually 
conttaclictory. both could not proceed from one and Che same cause j e.g. 
Fire, which is Cha so\irce of Heat, cannot be the soitrce of gold consequently^ 
as fimoits is a product, it could not be the means of the liigla Notion of Fire^ 
(240i>) 

The following might be urged Wbat is me^t by us is. net that 
the character of being a product is the cause of torong co^tJMn onXg, but that 
the laid character alone is the cause of the wrong cognitioa; there is no 
other cause for it: we do not assert that lUgbt Cognition can never be 
brought about by what is a Product. Everything that is a product is not 
vquahy regarded by us as being the cause of Wrong Cognition ; by virtue 
of which, the Right and Wrong Cognitions being mutually oonCradiotory, 
all that is n«-produc* would be the source of Right Cognition. What is 
meant by us is that Products being multifarious, it is only some Products 
that are the source of Wrong Cogmtion,—e.g. faundice, etc.—while some are 
the soxrrce of Right Cognition,—e-g. the whole lot of undiseased eense-organs. 
If it were not so. then, on finding that some products like Ice are the source of 
oold,—it might be presumed by implication that vjarmth which is con&ary to 
cold is due to something that is not a Product. As a matter of fact, however, 
this is not so.—Thus, inasmuch as we do not deny the fact of the Product 
being the sotirce of Bight Cognition, Smoke does rem^ the means of Right 
Cognition (of Fire) 

Anticipating this argument, the Author answers it in the following— 


TEXT (2408). 

THtrS, EVBN TBOCOH NOT THB WORK OF A FBBSOtT, THE VBOA 
C&VVOT BE THE SOHEOE OF RlOHT COOSHTION ; HEMOE THB 
ASSUMPTION OF IT rS BJITIEBLY FUITLS.—(2406) 

COMMENT ABY- 

If the character of being a Product were the cause of both Rightness and 
Wrongness,—then the absence of that charaoMr would mean the absence of 
both Bight and Wrong Cognition; consequently the fact of the Veda not 
being a product could not be a ground for its beiog a source of Right Cognition i 
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as tbAC is not a causa ot ibis lattar; lienoe the qualification—' not being u 
prodaiat/ ’—ae applied to tba Probana, is useless. 

The foUowiogmight be urged—' By the qualification—'not being die 
«'ork of maji \ what is iDaant is oot the * PosUive-Kegative ’ PremiHA. but a 
purely negative Premiss; the sense being that^einp a J^offud, a*liich is the 
contrary of the Prohans (* oot l>eiug the work of manis conoomitaitt with 
‘falsity’, which ia the contrary of the Probaodum Trutbfulnew.’),— 
because fitUUy is found ia the words of man only—hence wherever tlicro is 
cAofoc^ <if nM fesenfi’ a iV«Jt*c4 which is contxarj* to tJiat xvltb which 
is invariably concomitant,—there, i/a cAoraOer e/nd befnga JVoefucV,— 
which is negatively concomitant with/a^s/ry—boing negati\*cd, its eoucomi* 
tant, I'aUiiy, also becnmea negatived ; and thus it would follow tliat >> 
not a asserts wliatis true; and aa th\ie the desired conclusion would be 

got even without the af!innati%'e pi'emuw, any statement of such a Pmniss 
would be useleHs 

True; this is eo. If the concomitance between tlie t^vo centmnee is 
admitted. B\it it U not admitted. For lasUnco. there W'oiild be con* 
comitaoce between (lie tw’o coutrnrles of the Probanduni. if againnt the 
Probans, which is contrary to tlK* Frobandum, there w ere a sublati^'e cogni* 
tion. There b<. howe\'er, no such eubUdve cognition. More non-perception 
doen oot prove non-cucistenco; as it U not a conclusive proof for oon-ecrisrence. 

The following might 1>e urged—“5einp a Produft is the contrary of 
fuK-&sin^ a Product; in the former we fiiid/a2s/t^, wlience it follows by impUca* 
tioD that what is 7io< n Froduc; is devoid o//al8rty ”. 

This is not right, sceiug something in one place, it does not foi low 

that it does not exist elsewhere ; because one aod the same thing is fouod 
to be ooncomiteut with mutually contradictory things. For instance, (he 
single character of non-sUrnaOly is found to be concomitant with what is 
produced by and also what is not sc produced ; and the mere fact of 
non-etemohjy being found in what is produced by effort, cannot lead to the 
conclusion that it does not eust in wbat is not produced by effort. 

Furtber, if the mere fact of /aUity being soiDetimes found in wliat is a 
Product were to mean that the two are invariably conoomitant, then it 
might be that tnUi/ulnsis being found in words proceeding from roen,- 
and pnessdin^ /rom men may be regarded ae invariable con* 
comitante,—and cooeequentl^', on the cessation of the character of bsfny 
a product, /aisity should cease,—as also should cease: so 

tluvt the more fact of nd beinff ihs work of a Person dees not prove truifi/idn$sa- 
Enough of this discuseion.—f2406l 

The Author has, so far, proved, in detaU, the ' IncondusiveDeas * of the 
following Beesons (propounded by the Aflmdwiaaio, in support of the 
Beiiability of the Veda)—(a) that it is free from all defects conducive to 
fakity, 04 impUed by the fact of its not being tbo work of mao.—(h) that it 
is net the work ef man, as indicated by the abseuce of defects,—(c) that it 
is not Che work of man, which has been direcCly stated in so many words. 
Ke now proceeds to show the ' inadmissibility ’ of the«e 
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TEXTS (2407-2409). 

FROftl ALL tHM 11 FOLLOWS THAT THE REASONS IH SUPPOET OF (1) THE 
VEDA hot BSIHO THE WOBE OF A PeRSOH, (2) OF IHBHB SBTHO ONLY A 
‘ KAH1FB5TAT10K ' OF IT, AHL (8) OF ITS EEIHO BTEttHAL,^AS ALSO 
(4) OP THE KTERHAL COHHECTTOH BETWBFH THE WOSB5 AKD ITS 
UBAKIKC,—HAVE ALL BEEH SET FOETH USELESSLY. BEOAXTSB, EVEN 
IP THE VSBA HAS ALL THIS CHABaOTEB, IT CAHHOT B5 ACOBFTBD 
TO BE THE SOOBOB OF TBtTE EHOWLBDGB ; AS BEEN JCTST STATED 
IH DETAIL. HeHCE WB ABE HOT FAYIKO KDOH ATTEHTTOK TO THB 
REFITTATIOH OF THIS IDEA (OF THE VeDA HOT BSIHO THE WOBE OP A 

PEBSOH). Who would eveb oabe to refute what has no beabihg 
UPOH THE MATTER UHDEE OOHHLDBBATIOH 1—(2407-2409) 

COMMENTARY. 

(1) The idea of iCe not being tbe work of a Person, (9) the idee that 
ttiere b* ' roanifc^ftntiOQ' of it, and (8) tbe idoa that it is eterool;—the 
Rensona in mipport aU Sadftcna' being that by which Boraethiog ie 

proved, i.e. ReoAoa» Pi^obaas.—Various Idcdx of such Reasoos have been 
sliown above tiJready. 

' Tamin ’—even if ail this bo tree.—' jisya ’ of the Veda. 

' Ujxigamytui '—canoot be accepted. 

' Vp&$at<ijy '—in detail. 

' Slaipratikt9pl ’~*to tlie rofutation of aU thiH idee—of the Veda not 
being tJte Vfork of a Person and so forth. 

Even if all this is true, what is wanted by the Mimibneaka U not aocom* 
plisliod and a^ tbU has been explained already ; if a further refutation of 
oil this were done, it would be of no vise in the present discu?vuon.—(2407-2409) 

This same idea is further esplaiued— 

TEXTS (2410-2411). 

The goestiok that is being cohsidbrbd now is the idea of the 
Veda being the source of Biohi Knowledge ; and it has seen 
proved that it cannot bb so, even ef it be not the wore 
of a Person.—What little is said in this coh* 

NEOnON (BT THB OTHER PARTY) IN SHBSfi VANITY, 

_all that vanishes in this SAKS WAY, FOR 

ALL KEN OF KEEN INTELLECTUAL 

VIStON.—(2410.2411) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Aliopum^ihiX' _vanity.—The nominal affix ‘ vuft ‘ being due to the 

term being included under the ‘ * group. 
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* Mtn o/ kttn inuUiff^nct viacni in the nhepe of 

iAT«ry keen.—(2410*4^] 1 ) 


It hBA been argued by tbe Munumaoka nnder 30ft6, abo\'e, tlmt ' tho 
dUtlior of the Veda ’ ia net cognisable by e>ny of the Ave Means of Knorvledge, 

eto. etc. 

The aikAwer to this is aa follows 


TEXT (2412). 

The absbhqb ob tbs Meam of Coc(?moi? i>0Bs hot hbcsssarily 

UEAH TBB A58BKCE OF THB Ob^ OF COOHITIOH ; SECAUBB THE 
LATTEB ARB HOT OAUaSS WtTB WS3C9 THE F0RM2B IS 
IHVAWABbY COHOOMTTANT.—(2412) 


COMMEKTARY. 

What is meant by tbia tbe meet important argument (of the Mim6msaka) 
is ‘ inodmisaibld'. 

It is only tsbet is aU-pervading, e.g. the Caves, which, being absent, 
indicates tbe absence of tbe less perroeive, e.g. the Sff«ci ; because these two 
are related to each otber^he alhpervosive to the less pervasive, by tbe 
rdation of eo*easeotiabty. and the Cause to the Effect by the relation of tbe one 
b^ng produced by the other ;^^nd for you, tire sjfe^ and the fsM>pervastvs 
Jaotor conjiot be present wben their correlatives are not tbere.~As regards 
the Means of Cognition, they cannot be pervasive over, and tbe Canee of, all 
things. For instance, it is quite possible for a thing far removed in time and 
place and nature, to euet even without the Means of Cogoition applying to 
it; hence the said Ideans of Cognition oamot be pervasive over all things. 
Kor can the Means of Cognition be regarded as the Cause of all things, for 
the some rewon; specially as it is the otbar way about, the Means of 
Cognition itself being the affect or product of the Objects of Cognition. And 
yet when tbe Effect is absent, it does not imply the Absence of the Cause; 
as such a premiss is found to be false. And wbat is nether the Cause nor 
all'peovaaive cannot indicate tbe abeenoe of its ooirelotives; as, if it did, 
there would be incongruities. 

Thus it is established that in the proving of the etbsence of tho Object 
of Cognition only, the absence of tbe Means of Cognition only, if cited as 
a Reason, is clearly ' inoonolusive * and wrong.—(2412) 


The some * Inconcluaivenees * is further cenErmed by tbe posaibUity 
of Che Beaaon in the Contrary of tbe Probanduca 
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TEXT (24J3). 


ThTTS, EW TBOUQH KOT CCKJHISABL* BY Jw MeAWS OP COGPTTION, 

THE Author of tbx Vbda is hot ambkabi^ to ‘ NoH-APPBEEeF«io« ' 

(I^BQATION) ALOHB BEIHO JUST LIKE TEE AUTHOR OF 

THE STORY-BOOK WHOSE AUTHOR IS SOT 
KNOWN .^(3413) 


COMMENTARY. 

' Tai Th\is; therefore. 

ConsCnie ttrue^* PoftcftaM«7* agam^i g?truWi kartd 
' Av4/Atot,«c.’—The oompouod is to be expounded these whose 
f * and this to be Uken os in cppeeLtion to (^lifyinaj 

Skhjfdyikadt ; and then the Oenitipe Ending and the ‘ «w» affix.—(gijg) 


The following Ttxt points out the ‘ ioadmissibiUty ’ and hence ‘ 
oluttvenesa ’ of the Mimamaaka's Probans 


Incon- 


TEXT (2414). 

Ip the AUTHOR OF THSfi® STORY-BOOKS JS XSFlBRED PBOi£ THE FACT 
OF THBIR BEIHO BKPBESSIVB OF DISTTHOTLY CUUE MEANlHaS,-- 
TEES WHY OAJIKOT THE SAXE BE DONE IS REGARD TO THR 

Veda also ?—( 3414 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tifdm '—stands for the story-books, etc. 

‘ Wh^ ctwwwtp ate. etc .'—That is, why is not the Author of the Veda 
al» inferred from its being expressive of distdnctly clear meanings J—thwe 
being no difference between the two cases. Thus the Reason—‘ becauee 
there is no means of knowing such an Author ’ becomes ‘ inadmissible ’ 

* untrue '.—<2414) 


Further, the Reason as sdduced by the mmomsaka can have two 
tneaninge—(1) that the Author is not cognised 6y a»^y one throiigh the 
Five Means of Cognition, and (2) that he ia not so oognised bp AcMindmeaka 
himae^ the former sense, it is Ihtiblfui.kanu-InadmuaibU ; and in the 
latter, it is /nconc^tmta^—This is shown in ^e following *— 

35 
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TEXTS {^415-2417) 

As RKQARDB HI8 BEHyC WOT COOXISED BY ALL BEIHG8»—THAT IS ALWAYS 
doubiJvH ; AS It IS TOSSIBL* THAT AT SOMS TIME BY SOME MEANS OP 
CoOKinOH, SB MIGHT BBCOHS OOGHISEB BY SOUS ONE. BSCAOfiK 
THAT HS IS SO HHCOGKISABLB CANNOT BB CLBAHLY ABCSBTAINED 
BY ALL LIVINO BBIWOS 07 ALL THE THEBE WORLDS COUItia lOGBTESft 
p/TTHOUT EXCEPTION.—As EBOARDS BIS ESTNa KOT COCH18SD BY THE 
Uim&rMalut HIMSSLP, it is CLSABLY ‘ IHCOHOLDSIVE BECAUSE TftAT 
DOBS HOT PBOYB WITH CERTAINTY THAT THEBE IS HO OOeHITIOH 
BY OTHEB TBE30HS.— {2415-2417} 

COMMENTARY. 

' Imani i.e. th« fACC tbnt chA Aiith&r Che Veds la not cognised 
anyone. 

‘ Toth& Ai. tie- tie. *—confiin\B Che eaid ' Inooncliisiveness thitnigh the 
conviotioae of other people end aMo the cogitAtiona of 8e\ideDta.—(2i2^ 
2417) 

It hftR been argued by the StimSMsakOy under T6zt 20S3» that the 
Author of the Veda is not perceived 

The following Tea# ehowe that this Reaeon is * iaadmieelble' 


TEXT (2418). 

It is trbouoh Freception that ize Keadxbs oe the Veda are rbcog* 

HISED AS TBE ‘ UAXBRS ’. It CAKNOT BE EIOST TO BBOARD THEM 

AS ‘ HAH1FB3TEBS ’ ; BECAUSE THB ‘ UAHI7B3TATIOH ' OP BT6EHAL 

tsehos is impossxblb,—(2418) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the opinion Held is that * no fluntef of the Veda ia ever perceived 
Chen, in aa much as rmder$ of Cl;e Veda era filwaya aeon, what ia asserted is 
clearly ‘ madmiseible *. 

If the idea lield ia that tbe finl ' maker ’ of Uie Veda hae ooC been 
seen,—even eo the fact reroaioe hence—tnodmttnfcle; it being 

possible that he might have been seen by some one at some time. 

If the idea ia that the * Beadem' oaonoi be regarded ne ' Stakere' or 
' Authore—they are only the ^ meoifeecera * of the Veda,—tlieii the answer 
to that is that—' It cannot be right, etc. «n. ' T€' stands for the Seodere. 

That the ' Manifeetation ’ of eternal things is not pomible ia going to 
bo explained later on. 

Qxuation " How then cac there be a ' MonifeeUr * of the non-«iemat 
Jar 1 " 
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Answer Tn»; thdre can be no ' Manifester * for nwi-e/emat things 

also. 

How then are things lika the Lamp regarded ae 

' Manifeetere * f ’* 

Answer ; in the cases cited, the Lamp is really the producer of the 

Jar, inasmuch as it produces the jar capable of briogmg about its oogcitjoD ; 
and it is spoken of as * hfanifeeter in order to in^cate the exact nature 
o£ the * producing ‘ done by it. 

Sueh a ' Manifester ’ is not possible in tbs case of the Veda: because its 
nature is such that its successive stages of production are not clearly per¬ 
ceptible.—(341d) 

Even granting that there can be a ' Manifeater ’ of the eternal thing 
such a * Manifester ' does not differ from the * maker ’.—Tbia is what is shown 
in the following:— 

TEXT (2419). 

The Vedas sEma pebcsptlble u? their character, there is appsar- 

AKCS OP THEM WHEN TUBBS IS OPERATION OP THE ‘ KaNIPBSTSR ’ : 

2P THEY EXISTED EVEN BBPORE THAT OPBBaTIOU, THEN THEY 
9ROTTLD BE FRRCfiPtlBLE At THAT TINE 

ALSO,—(2419) 

C?OMMENTAHY- 

Nothing can be regarded as 'Manifester ’ unless it does something ' 
otbsrwiss there would be incongruities; and if it does something, then it 
becomes admitted that it is the producer ; because the production c f a particular 
thing consists only in the coming about of another character. 

' Being perceptible m their charaeter' —This qualifies the Vedas. 

It might be argued tha^—the Vedas ware perceptible in their character 
even before : then how can they be said to appear through the operation 
of the Manifester " 1 

The answer to this is—' If they existed even before, etc. etc.' —' T9fdm ' 
xtands for the Vodas that are perceptibla in their character.—(SA19) 

The Mama idea fs further supported 

TEXT (2420). 

The Veda is reooonisbd as capable of beifo treated as the s^ect 
produced by the 'Manifester’, — bbcaoss tt appeabs only 
WHEN THIS latter IS PRESENTJJEE THE SpBOOT 
TV THE PRESENCE OP THE 5iEED.—(2420) 

COMMENTARY. 


The argument may be fcrmiJated as follows'When ona thing is found 
to appear when there is functioning of another thing, the former is capable 
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of b«ing tio&Md aa tho effect produced by i\» latter,—for ioHlnnce, (Ik* 
sprout, appearing when the aeed function^, is regarded m Us effectth** 
Veda ia foimd to appear only when the functioning of tho Reader {Manifest er) 
13 theio ; hence this is a Reason based upon the nature of things 

' Btiiiff treated' conaista in abandoning or aeotumg the Ihutg.— ^ Afii' 
btande for ccgnieed, heing ^pOifean 0 / and so forClu 

The Raaaon here adduoad it not * inadroisaible ’ i if it werOi then (lie 
Veda would be perceived even before (its manifestation by the Bander). 

Nor ia the Beason * Inooncluave ’; aa thaie can be no other reason for 
ite being treated as a prediic/.—(2420) 

It has been ugued under Text 20 B 8 above that—** The Atdhor oj the Veda 
has not bad his relationship perceived previously, etc, ele«—hence he cannot 
be inferred". 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2421). 

Bbcaxtsb they appsas nr tes ssQVSttTUL PORU nr which they bxcohb 

UAUIPBSTBD,—XJHS DRAMAS ARD dTOKlBS,—THE VSDIS UVST BE 

THE WORE OP AN AOTHOR ; THUS TEE AUTSOE IS COOItlSED 

B-r MEANS or Ihpbrbncb AXfio.—(2421) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reasoning may be fonnulatad aa follows:—What appears in the 
sequential order of the manifestation must be the work of an author,—like 
Dramsa and Storiesthe Veda appears in the sequent!^ order of its marufes* 
tation 1 —hence is a Reason based upon the nature of things. 

The Reason here adduced cannot be regarded as * Inadmissible ’; 
because Lettera are actually always cognised in a sequential ocder.-^2421) 

The following Teat shows that the Reason just adduced is not ' Incon* 
fliosive' 

TEXT (2422). 

OtEERWISB [TT the VbDA were hot tee work of a PB&SOn],—AS 

THE VESA WOCIJ) BE BTBEEAl. AND ALL-TEEVaDnTG, THERE 
COULD BE HO SBqUEKTlAL ORDER nr IT. AS A MATTER 
OF FACT, THERE CaK DB NO SBqCENOB IH 
WHAT IS BTBRXAI. ; AS THERS CaN 
BE HO * MANIFESTATION ’ OF 
IT.—(2422) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Othervin ^ the Veda were not the work of a Person, and if it were 
eternal and all'pervading,—then there should be no sequence in regard to it. 
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BecAune in the ceee of the Veda, there OAnnot be an; eequenoe of time, as 
there le in the case of the Seed and the Sprout; because being etere^', the 
MTords roust be aHi aynchronova.—Nor can there be sequence of place, as there 
is in the case of the line of ante; becauee, beirq^ all •pervading, they must 
occupy the same pointe in 3paca.->Nor can there be sequence of monif/wAUton; 
liecAiMe what is eternal cannot beve any peculiarity imposed upon itself, and 
hence cannot become mani/eatad. —(2422) 


It has been argued under Text 2060 thet—" there is no Verbal authority, 
—either e^emoi or which deciarcs ac Author of the Veda 

The anwer to this is as follows !— 


TEXT (2423). 

It has bbxk shows that ' Vbrbal AuiHOBiTy ' Anai^y ’ asd 
‘ Presumption ' cannot be tee Means oe Right CoosmoN; 

—HENCE IT CANNOT BE BIGHT TO BBINO THESE 

PORWABD, —(2423) 

COMMENTARY. 

* haa been aJiown ’—under the chapter on the Afeorw o/ CognUicn. 
‘ T&aSm '—of Verbal Authority, Analogy and Preauinption.—^2423) 


It liae been argued under Taxt 2096 that—** Tho Veda is held to be without 
an Author, in order to remove the ebaneea of unreliability, eto. eto< 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2424). 

Ip the IDEA OF TBB VSDA BEING WITHOUT AN AUTHOR tS ZNB16T5D 
UPON, IN ORDEB TO REMOVE AIX CHANCES OP ITS UNBBUABUJTT, 

—THEN, SUCH AN IDEA, BBING A POSITIVE ENTITY, 

MUST BE BSTABUaHED BY MEANS OP PROOFS. 

—(2424) 

COMMENTARY. 

Quaation :—“ How can that idea be a positive entity I ” 

AvaiMT - 
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TEXT (2425). 

TBB VSOA is RBOAXDED to BS 8BLB*8T77P10IBNT,—BBCaUSB rr DOSS 
XOT DEPEND UPON TKB ACTTIOIT OP ASY PBEBDN ; AND TEB 
SAID VEST BS SITHBIt THE FBOFXSTY 

OP A POSITTVB ENT»y ONI.Y, OR SOOH A 
POSirrVB ENTITY ITSBLP.-^2426) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whftt ii m««nt by the VedA ' being without ad Author ’ ij that it b 
^ the argument that is put forward is that the Veda is 
independent of the aotion of T«sons, aod hence valid and reliable as a 
means of knowledge If it were not eot then what peculiar character would 

it be which would be proved by the proving of the fact that the Veda is not 
tlte work of an Author t 

This che/aoter of ' not being the woris of an author ’ is the property 
0 / an entity for those who regard the distinction between the thing and it«* 
property as real—As a natter of fact, however, the * property' is only the 
nature of the entity itself, and is spoken of as its * property * for the purpose 
of preduding other diversities. This is what is meant by tho words—' or 
a poeitive enlity ‘ SuA i.a self-suffident.—(2425) 

It has been argued under Text 2100, that—“when the proofs adduced 
to prove the existence of such an Author are refuted, the absence of such a 
one foUows as a matter of course 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXTS (2425-2428). 

If oertain peqobs are adddgbd ih support op tbs view that there 

IS AH AUTBOR OP THE VXDAS,—IP TBESB PROOFS ABE REPUTED, 
It DOBS TtOl KEOES5AEZEY FOLLOW THAT THEBE IS nO SUCB AUTHOR, 
Ik PACT OH THE REPUTATION OP THE PROOF OP HIS EXISTENCE, 
WHAT POUUWS IS TEAT THEBE IS NO CERTAINTY REGARDING HIS 
EXISTENCE i STMn.ARlY TES MERE SETTIKO ASIDE OP THE IDEA OP 
ms EXISTENCE IS NOT ENOUGH TO BRING ABOUT ANY CSRTAINTT AT 
ALL.—As A HATTER OF FACT, HVHN OK THE CESSATION OP THE MeaNS 

OF Cognition, there is no certainty rboarding the noh- 

EXISTESOE op THE THING CONCERNED ; HZKCE ALL THAT IT CAN 
PROVE IS THAT THERE IS NO CERTAINTY RBQARDINO EITHER OF THE 
TWO VIEWS.—(2426--2428) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a certain proof is adduced for the purpose of bringiog about 
certainty regarding a certain thing,—if that proof is refuted,—all that will 
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foltow would bo th&t thoro would be no cortainty roUting to it; it would not 
follow that tho thing itoelf doM not exist Because oo the o ceoo Uon of the 
Means of Cognition, the object of Cogziitioo does not eeoae, aa baa been 
exj^ined above-^o the baais of its being the Means or the Pervader. 

‘ Asil '—on being refuted. 

All that can be asserted with reason is that ' neither of the two views 
ix proved *; the partiele' * has to be added, after * ndsH '.'^3420-2428) 


Tlie same idea is further strengthened by means of an example 


TEXT (2429). 

For nrsTANOB, whbr ok the qroutti^ of ^ekoobfobbautythe 
OTHER ?AET? SEEKS TP PROVE THE BTEEKaUTT (OF WORP-SOTTRSS), 

—AKP AOAD7ST THIS IT IS FOISTED OUT THAT, Etf VIEW OF 
Pleasure, which also IS ‘ iscobpobbal ’ (asd ybt sot- 

BXEESAI.), THE SAID RBASOS 18 ' INOONCLirSITS —IT 
DOBS SOT SEOESSAEILY FOLLOW (FROM THIS OO'CSTBE' 
AROUHBST) THAT THE WOBO-SODSD IS 

FERISHARLB.—(2429) 

COMMENTARY. 

For example, the mao who holde the Word-Sound to be eternal.—with a 
view to prove the ftaid eternality, which ie one entity,—pute forward the 
argument that ' the Word-Sound muat be eteroal, beoauee It is incorporeel. 
like Akasha', —thereupon his opponent pute forward the oounter-argument 
that—' The Word-Sound cannot be regarded ae eternal, on the ground of 
its incorporealicy. because in view of the case of Pleasure, the said reason 
is inconclusive *;—in this way, though the Reaaon for the entity, in the shape 
of' otemality '. has been refuted, yet it does not become proved that the said 
Word-So\ind is not-eumal,—so also in the case in ^wertion—this clause is 
to be taken as understood. 

The term * yolAd ’ in the text is misplaoed ■, it should be understood as 
coming after ‘ uktbpi '■ 

After the word ‘ Shabdaft \ the phrase ‘ nityah siddhyati ' baa to be 
added. Or. a single use may be taken as serving both purposes,—ae in the 
case of ‘ ' and others.—(2420) 

It liaa been argued above—under Text 2101, that—-*' wlxea the other 
party adduce proofs in support of the two ends of the Veda, the upholders 
of the Veda have their purpose accomplished by the refutation of those 
proofs ”. 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (2430). 

THtra TSStt, WHEN A PHOO? HAS BBEl? ABDHCBD IN STTPPOBT OP THB 
TWO Btn>B OF THE VeOA,^BY TEE aSPOTAMON OP THAT PBOOF, 

THB UTHOLDEBS OF THB VlOA DO HOI HAVD THRIB 

PDBP08B AOOOWPL15HBD.—(2430) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Tat Therefow, thx«. 

'They do nc( have Aeir purpw aeoompliehed'—it. their opoion does 
not beooRie ««ta.blished.'^(24SQ) 

It bee been urged Above hy Cbe xindor the Text 2105, that^ 

'* Siemaiiiy ia what is meant by the two characters of 6em? n« produced 
and beitiff net destroyed, and both these being of the nature of Kegation, do 
net regoire any proof for themselves 

The Buddhist’s answer to this is as followe 


TEXTS (2431*2432)- 

If ' Etbenamtt ’ IS WHAT R msant b7 heiitff not produced and being wi 
destroyed ,— HON, inaskoch as both woold bb op thb hatuhb 

OP UBBB MbOATION.^THB SAKE UA7 BE SAID ESOAHOINO THE 

non-entity aiso. OONSBQtrENTLV, jdst as the Etbe* 
HABTI? OP THE ’ 6Z7*10TtrS * 16 HOI BBAL, IN THB 
SAME WA? THE OF TEB VBDA AlAO DOBS 

NOT BEOOUB BSTABUSHED.—(24$L*2432) 

COMBdENTAiVY- 

?hsre srs two assumptaona h o w (1) etomality is asserted on the 
baas of the two chsraotera of being not produced and beind not destroyed, 
which ore of &e nature of absohtte negaticn,-^^nd (2) that these latter are 
of the nature of Jieiative Negationunder the former view (1) the Reason 
being * ioconoliwive ’ (doubtful) in view of the ’ Sky-lotus % the * eteraolity * 
of the Veda does not become established as a real entity; because in the 
cose of the * Sky-lotus \ though both the said charoctera of being jfroduced 
and 6e*R^ dsMmysd ore denied,-.-yet its etemality does not become established 
as a rsat entity; the same happens in the case of the Veda; hence the Reason 
is ’ Inconclusive ’; and troRi this rt would follow that, ae in the <5^ lotus, so 
in the Veda alao, there would be no reltabifiCp.—(2431'2432) 


The following Text shows that the Reason in question is also 
’ Inadmissible ’ 
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TEXT (2433). 

Ev£t3 THE DENIAL OF THE CHARACTBBS OF beinff prodvced AitD being 
destroyed CANNOT be admitted ; as it has been said that 
' TRE FROOF !S Srt ASIDE HSNCB BtenuiUiy DOES 
KOT BECOME RSTaBUSUED.—(2433) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Set Mids *—Refuted. 

< Tat ’—Hence. 

If the inttar view (2)—put forward in the Commentary on 2431—is 
acoepted.—then it Ahoiild not be said that ' beoause they are of the nature 
of NeSHtiou, tltoy do not need any proof for thomsalvea *. 

Thie is what is nhown in the following:— 

TEXTS (2434-2486), 

fP THE TWO CHARAOTEBS MEAITT TO BE THE REASONS FOB ETBRNAIJTY 
ARE OF THE JfATUBE OF RELATIVE NEGATION,—THEN, PABTASTSO 
OF THE NATURE OF AXmMAlTON, THEY DO STAND IN HEED OF 
PROOF FOB THEMSELVES,—THUS, FOR PEOPLE WHO DO NOT 
WISH TO PROVB ' EtEBNALITT ’ AS A REAL ENTITT, TEE 
SAID BTEBNAXITY DOBS HOT BECOME PROVED 
MERELY BY THE BRJEOTIOH OF THE TWO 

CONTRARY VIEWS.—(2434-2435) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily \mde>«tood.-^(2484>2435) 

It has been argued by the MimAmsoka, under Teas 2106. that—’’ One 
who aeserU the faleity of the Vedic Word, on the basis of Inference, has 
his Propoaiticn annulled by the force of the cognition derived from the Veda ”, 
The Buddhist’s answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2436). 

The Reason that has been adduced by us m ws three-fold form,— 

OANHOT BE REFUTED EVEN BY YOUR FATHER.—(2436) 

COMMENTARY. 

under the Chapter on'Inference* ; 

where the three lands of Reason have been described, as (1) based upon the 
nature of things, (2) based upon the relation of Cause and Effect, and (3) 
based on Non-epprehensioD. 
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im 

SilOh ft BftftscB cftnnot ba refuted; becftusft it is inaoparftble from tlie 
reft! stfttft of things.—No one ceo Alter the reel nature of a thing; because 
that would mean the produoing of another state of the thing: and when 
another state of the thing is brought about, it dcee act mean anything for 
the thing itself: as that would lead to incongruiciee. Consequently when a 
certain thing has been proved by proofs, it cannot be sat aside by any one. 
Otherwise if there were setting aside of what it established by proof, the 
proof itself wonid become vitiated: this would mean that there would be no 
confidence in any thing; and hence that proof would not be reliable at all.— 
(2436) 


The same idea is further explained io the following 


TEXTS (2437-2438), 

Tns PSBSON WBO B&S ntv sposbb op is thb Vsda is ' not pbreshino ’, 
^JTES DEHLSL OF SITGH A PERSON TEBOUOB iNFfiSfiNCS BAS BEEN 
CLBA&L7 SET VOEIS IN TEE SECTION WBERE ' TKE N0-80I7L 
DOOTBTNE ’ BAS BEEN EXPOXTEDEP.—THZ ' UnTVSBSAL ’ AND 
OI^EB TETNOS ALSO BAVE BEEN SBOWN TBZEB TO RATE 
BEEN DISCARDED, TSS InFEBSNOE BASED DTON 
WBLD>EE0O0NI8SD7N7ARIABLX CONOOUITANCS, 

AS EXPLAINED EBPOBS, IS WBAT SETS ASIDE 

THE SOOL.—(2437-2438) 


COMMENTARY. 

It has been declared in tbe Veda—* This indeed is the Soul *; and in 
reference to this Soul, it is asserted—* It is imperishable, it never perishes': 
•-^d again—* Indestructible Indeed is tbe Soul, characterised by Indestruc¬ 
tibility * Z)oss RM pei^h' —i.e. is eternaL ' Art '—is an expletive. 

‘ f7mtier«ai and other Ainffs ’—Other things * stands for Qiialltias and 
Substances.—In what way these have been discarded by proofs, hen 
been shown under the chapter on the * Six Categories —And the Inference 
tliat discards the Soul is one based upon well-recognieed Premisses, shown 
under tbe Chapter on * No*Soul *.—{2437-243S) 


Says the Opponent—** What is declared by tiie Veda—how can it be 
discarded by Inference t If the idea provided by a Means of BIgbt Cognition 
were discarded,—then why should the Inference also not be discarded 7 *' 

The answer to ibis is as follows 
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TEXT (243©). 

When thb Interbwcs is memly basso upoh teb watxtbe or TStpras 

—WHO WOULD 5S THE STUPID PSBSON WHO WOULD DISCARD 
IT OK THE 5TBEHGTH OP UEBE WOBDS,—BY THB 
COOKITXOK BOSK OP SUCH WORDS ?—(2439) 


COMMENTARY. 

* the Inference. 

Words depend i^pon the whim of the Speaker, and ae eiich they can have 
no fixed relaCioziship to any real state of things ; henoe it cannot be regarded 
as £L Means of Eight Cognition in regard to the state of thinga.'^Inferenoe. 
on the other hand, always appears on the ba&s of the Probaos which is 
inseparably related either by aame&eea or by causality; and as such it is 
inseparably connected with the thing ; that is why it is a Means of lUght 
Cognition ai;d is capable of discarding notions tc the contrary. 

' TodhAdvinyd ’—proceeding from words.*^(2499) 


If oven when not inseparably related, the Word were a Means of Right 
Cognition, then there woiJd be incongruities.—This is what is shown in the 
following 


TEXT (2440). 

WhBK a OOGHITIOK PROCEEDS PBOK TBS WORDS OF A HUMAH*BBrRO, 
IX REOARD TO SOMETHENQ BEYOXD THE SeXSES,—WHY DO YOU 
NOT REGARD IT TO BE AS RELIABLE AS THAT DERIVED 
PROM SEXSE'PBECEPTZOX ?—<2440) 

COMMENTARY- 

W1)y should not reHability belong to the words that ' Raaven does net 
result from the performance of the Agnihctra * ? Because in both casers — 
[in the case of these words and in that of the Vedtc declaration that Heaven 
does result from the performance of the A^iAolro^^the character of not 
Hing dented is equally present.—(2440) 


The same noo^liffsrenes between the two cases is further explained 
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TEXTS (2441-2442). 

F>OTH GASES ASS EQUALLY rNDBTSKDENT OT THE NEED OF A COBBOBOEA- 
HVB ISOTANCB,—AfcTO BOTH AE* EQUALLY FEES PBOM DEFECTS,— 
BBOATTSS BOTH BEIATE TO SOMBTHlifO XMPBECSPKBLB,—IT MIGHT 
BE TJEOBD THAT—‘ W THE CASE OF THE HUUA2? ASSBETIOF, ITS 
8XJBLATIDN OH DENIAL WOULD EE SUSPECTED, ON THB GBODND OF 
ITS PaOCEBDING PEOU A HUMAN BBINQ —tF THAT BE 80, THEN 
IH TSa CASE OF THE VEDIC ASSBETIOH AIBO, THE SAID SU8FICIOH 
OANKOT be EKTIHELV ABSENT; IT WOULD BE OONSIDFRED ONLY 
NATUHAL THAT IT SHOU1J> SB THE SOURCE OF FAl£B NOTIONS,— 

(244L-2442) 

COJBTEKTARY. 

Tha followiag migba b« urged—“ It Ja ]po>«bIe that at tlw time that tJie 
liuraan easartien ia made, no defect may be found in it; but, as it ariaae from 
a human source, the suspicion is alwaya there that it may be false 

The same may be said of the Veda also. Because tniihftdneB9 is as natural 
to it as faUiti/. 

Hence there is no difference between the two cosee.—(2441*2442) 

It baa been argued (by the Hfhndmsaka) under Text 2111 that—'* while 
the Veda is clearly bunging about tbe cognition of things, etc. etc, ” 

But tbe may be said in regard to the buman assertion also to Che 
effect Chat ' Heaven doM not result from the performance of the Agnihotra.’ 
This is what is stated in the following 


TEXT {2443). 

While the Wobd (human) is clbahly bringing about the cognition 

OP THINGS, NO HIGHT-UTNDBD PERSON SHOULD SAY, THROUGH 
9EEER UALIOE, THAT IT 15 hWOOn {AND HENCE 

unreijabls).‘^2443) 

COMMENTARY. 

The assertion that * Heaven doec not follow from the performance of 
the Agnitictra' is Aumon—i.e. it proceeds from man* such an assertion 
even though clearly bringing about the cognition of things, is not reliable for 
us, MintSmsaJutB —this should not be said by any right>minded person, 
through sheer malice,—This is the sense of the passage in tbe XexA—What is 
meant by ^lis is that in the matter of what is entirely beyond the senses, 
the capacity to bring about cognitions belongs equally to human and non* 
li\unen Words. Thus the capacity of bringing about cognitions being equally 
praeent in both, there be no reason why reliability should belong to one 
and not to the other. 
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It c«nnot bd right to urg» tha6^*‘beiog iuliereot in men. th«> 
fftlsity of thoir assertion is alvrays s\ispected ; which is not ths cose with 
Hitpsrhiimsn assertions 

Becaiise in the case of assertions not proceeding from man also, the 
suspicion is always likely that it may be bringing about false cogniUons.^ 
( 3448 ) 

Tlw same idea is forther explained 

TEXT (2444). 

Thus th ts* mattbb op super* sevedohs ththos, all words are op 

EQUAL STRIROTH AHD WEAKI^SSS ; WHY THEN SHOULD TOC 
BE IN LOVE WITH ONLY ONE KIND OP THEM 1—(2444) 

COMMENTABY- 

> Hiunan and !bTon*buiDan. 

' One Amd'—The non-human.—(2444) 

It has been argued by the Mimameaka, under Text 2118, —“ Even those 
who are hostile to the V«do do not assort any reasoa why it should not be a 
Mesuu of Bight Cognition, etc. etc* ’* 

The aosvrer to this is as follows r— 


TEXT (2446). 

The Pmnoiple just explained forms the reason why it is asserted 

BY THE WISE THAT THE VbDA OaNNOT BE REGARDED AS A 
Means of Bight Ooonitton. And in this thby 
SAT WHAT IS PBRPBCTLY TBU*.-—(2445) 

COMMENTARY 

'The Principle ju$i explained that ‘Words, dependent upon 
mere whim, can have no inseparable connection with the real eeate of things'. 

> Xhe wise i.e. the Buddhists. 

The Author of the Shd^ (Sfuihara) has declared as follows :—“ The 
oognition derived from the Vedio assartioD is direct pereepHon ; and no loferenoe 
can be reliable when it is opposed to Perception ” (So. 1. 1. 2), [Tranelaticn. 

^ gj._(md again_“ As a matter of fact it is the Vedio Injunction which is 

capable ol making known what Is past, present and future, also what ie 
subtle or hidden or remcle and such like; this cannot be done by any organ 
of sense". taVansloiion, p. 4-] 

All this becomes discarded by what has been said ^ve as all this is 
equally applicable to human osserlioos also.—(2446) 
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It has be«i arpisd by the M’mSmsoka. under 2U4 thM—When people 
who have been inUnt upon the study, the retenWon end 
the Voda end In the perionnence of acts enjoined thercm, hevs not been 
able to detect any grounds of f^ty. bow can they be detected by pemons 
who have kept fchemeelvee aloof from it T ”— 

The answer to this is as follows t— 


TEXTS (2446-2447). 

THEBB is NOraiBQ STBSNCB IN THi FACT THAT WOPLE, WHOSE INTBLLI- 
OBNOB HAS BBBH OUliBD BY THE CONSTANT CONTEMPLATION OF THB 

Veda, promfibd by false attaohment, eafe pail^ to 

PETBCT THE 800ECBS OF FAIEITY (IN THB VeDa). WR 
Pdra^ka PEOPLE WHO ARE ADDICTED TO THE PRACTICE 
DO NOT PEECBIVB ANYTHISO WRONG IN THE 
REMARBIAOE OP THE® MOTHERS.—(2446-2447) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ie to be expounded ae-‘ those who have been /odifcrtt- 
duUed-by the contemplation of the Veda which has been prompted by false 

Attachment .* , 

‘ Adftvdna' la constant contemplation or pondering. 

On acoountof th«e, false attachment, etc. they do not perdMve thedefect, 
aA^n though it is there- As fer example, the PSroMa people see nothmg 
wrong in the marriage of their mothem. So the« is nothing strange m what 
has been urged by the Afirndmaoio.—(2446-3447) 

It has been argued by the under 2117 tl»t—“ The 

eumality and all.pervawvenees of the Word is wtablished, etc. etc. 

The 84iewer to this is as follows t— 

TEXT (2446). 

The idea op ‘Rbcoqnittoh beinq op the nature op Perception ’ 

HAS BEEN ALREADY DISOABDBD ; AND AS WRONG COONITTON IS 
ALWAYS ASSOCUTED WITH ‘CONCEPTUAL CONTENT', 

THERE CAN BE NO CERTAINTY EECAEDINO 
RTKRNAUTY,—(2448) 

COMMENTARY. 

Sem^perception has been defined M what Is ‘free from Conceptual 
Content and not wrong ‘; lUcognUion is not' free from Conceptual Content % 
as it always appears as assooBted with words, in the form ‘ this is that same . 
—Nor is it ’not wrong’: because it envisages sameneas betl^'ee» what 
was seenbeforeand what is seen now; and yet what is seen now ean never 
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be the seme oa thet eeeu on the previous ooceaion; as there oould he no 
notion of in whet is not ewMeeius. The tffed is alwaye something 

that follows from, is bom of, something else; when an effect does not come 
into existence at a certain time,^f its cause is there in iu efficient state, 
why should there be delay in the appeerance of the e^ect f—Then again, 
wliat ia eternal doee not stand In need ol the help of anything; hence it ie 
not possible for the delay to be due to the absence oi that help. Eeoce the 
Cognitions that would proceed from the Eternal Source should all appear 
^multaneously.—The argument may be formulated as followsWhen the 
efficient cause of a certain efieot is present, that effect must appear at the 
timefor example, Visual Perception, when the oomplete set of its causes 
is present:—the cognitions proceeding from all words, ‘ Cow ' and the mat, 
have the complete set of their efRciont causes present at all times and nodet 
all conditionehence is a Reason based upon the nature of thii^.— 
Consequently,—because it is wrong, end because it is sssodated with 
Conceptual Content, Recognition cannot be regarded as Perc^fon. All 
Uiis he* been already explained in course of the examination ol the ' Per¬ 
manence of things ’.—(2448) 

Even iiccopnitten is not found to be present in the same form in all 
ca^e.-..jhiB is what is pointed out in the following 


TEXTS (2449-2462), 

The idea that there aptears rs regard to WoRD-SotrRDS I3 

EOTWD TO BB MOSTLY DIVRBOEHT ; AS IT I8 OTTEN GOQHISED IN 
SUCH FORMS AS ' THIS IS SPOKES BT THE PARROT ’ AHD ‘ THIS OTHER 
IS 8TOZBS BY THB Shdrikd IP IT IB SAID THAT “ IBIS IS DUE TO 
THS DIVERSITY OF THE MASTFBSTBBS OF THE SOTODS”,—THEE, 
WE SRAU. STATE THE RBASOSS FOR RRJEOTIHO THIS IDEA OF THE 
‘ MAinPESTAnOH ' (OF SOTODS), On THIS GEOUSD AlOSB, ALL 
THIS WOULD BE OSB AND THE SAME. HESOE THBRB CAR BE HO 
inanife^, aSD no manifested. Bboausb when the thing is ONB 

AND IBDIV13IBL2, THAT FACT PKeCLUDlS ALL NOTIONS OF DIVEBSITY. 

Further, there oa» be no DETRRMiNAnoN, based upon Rbcoosi- 
TION, THAT ‘these WORDS ARB Aufnon ' AND ‘THOSE OTHERS ARE 
NOT UTTERED BY MEN '.-(2449-2462) 

COMMENTABY, 

When certain werd-eounda are uttered by bird*,—like the Parrot, the 
Sl^drm and the like,—there ifl alwaye the notion of diversity, as that ‘ this 
ifl uttered by the Parrot % ‘that by the ShSHkA’ and ao forth; hence 
Recognition (Word-Sound) does not appear in all cases. 

it might be argued thaWthis notion of diversity, in regard to the 
ntterancea of the Parrot, eta ie due to the diversity among the manifesting 
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is nothings bec&u^a the yee^ idea of the *nuuiifestiag 
agenoy * ia goiog to be 

This is what la wd in the words —' Boyom, eu, etc.'— •S'oyam’ ntand'^ 
for the diTergeat notioo. 

Then again, OTen if the divanity io the Word were held to bo baaed 
upon the divetsity in the manifeeters.'^and not upon tlse Word itself,— 
tlieo, there would he no conhdeace at all. This ia the contiogency timt 
is indicated in the words—' On AU ground aicns, sw. etc.’—' nti Ais '—i.e. 
tire entire universe. 

" Let that be so i wbat then t ” 

Answer—' Hence cun ht, etc. sie. '—There could be no ideas of 

difference, suoh as * tbia is the nuzn^erter ’ and * that the maniJuUd', which 
is based upon diversityas there is do dUTerence at all. For example, 
* these worda exe human ’ and * those oth^. like Shanno dHiih etc, are not 
humanall such notions would not be possible for you who are so devoted 
to Btcoyniiion; as there is no distinction at all.—(2449-2452) 

In the following TaaS, the Btmarrmhii shows bow there oan be distinction 
between tlie eom*non (secular) words and the Fedfc words r— 

TEXT (2463). 

''Sous WORDS ABB TOUKD ALWAYS ZV OitB A5D TRS SAMS ORPSB OJ 

8£QDRtt05,—THB ORDER OF THE manifiMerS SEIttO FIXED ; THESE 
WOItrS ARB HELD TO BE nCt-hvnon, APFEAREHa, AS 
THEY DO, ADWAYS QT TITE SAUB REED ORDER 

OP SB^OENCS.'—(2453) 

COMMENTARY^ 

loaemuch es the order of sequence in the manifeaters is fixed and 
rigid,.^hefe e certain words—such as * <9honno dlw(&, eic.*—which are 
always fouzul ia the same order ; hence, as always appearlog in the same 
order, they are regarded as iu origio. It foUows by implication 

that those which are otherwise—i.e. not found always in the acme order— 

are Atwnun.—(2453) 

The above idea is rejected in the following !— 

TEXT (2464). 

As A UATTEB OF FACT, TEE OBDSR OF SEQVEKGB ZK THE MAEIFBSTIirG 

AOStfciES, Palate akd othbb sfsbch.cbntrss—is someteifo 
THAT AFFBETAIES TO MEK ; HStfOS IT 15 FOSSIELS 
THAT IT MAY E8 OlHfiBWZSE,—(2454) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the words always appear in the same order cannot be admitted; 
because the order in the words is h^dto be due totiie order in the tnont/esfers; 
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And this ord«r in tht nai^ifesUrs —!.«. in the P&Iat6 &nd oihor Bpe$«h e6ntv«9, 
'-is dependent upon the wJum of mso, &nd hence ceanot be 6sed; as there < 
odB be no restraint on the whim of man. Consequently, there is no reasonable 
ground for believlDg that in any set of words—' Skanna dioUi. etc.'— 
order has been and is going to be always the same hence it is just po»b1e 
that the order may be otherwise eleo.—(2404) 

It has been argued by the MiminiMixi, in 7aa 2119. that—“ Even though 
the Tlame is momentary! yet there is Kecognition, etc. etc.*' 

The answer to that is as follows 

TEXT (2465). 

TbB IDBA OP AVr SUCH ‘ UlHVBBSai. * AS ‘ l?lBE ’ HAS BB»T RBJSOTED 
IK DSTAIL. Hbkcb thb * XJktvbbsal ’ THAT IS itcognUed 
GAKHOT bb stbrkal.^2455) 

COMMENTABY. 

Tlse Author next proceeds to show that all that has been aaid above 
supplies to the case of leilera elso 

TEXTS (2456-^7). 

SVCR EBCOQKXTIOK is P0SS1SL8 7K THE CASE OP LSTTERS At£0, WSICB 
ARB PSnSBABLS,—FOB THOSE WHO SOLD THAT THS UKTVBBSAI. 
OAK BE recegnised. That elembkt whebeik there appsare 

THE NOTION OP DIFFEREKCB,—UHE SLOW, PAST AND SO 
FORTH,—IN REGARD TO THESE THREE GAN BE NO 

BBCOQNXTIOH.(?)—(2466-2457) 

COMMENTARY. 

' C/nioer«a2 ’—in the form of the ’ esclusion of others ’.—>(2456'2467) 

It has been argned by the Mimdm«aka, under T«xt 2122, tha^" The 
notaons of the individual Cow-word, though diverse, etc. etc.*’ 

The answer to this ia as follows 

TEXT (2458). 

In the Reasons that hate been put pobward jn pboop op the idea 

OP THE 0NB>NBS8 OP THE WORD,—THERE IS NO lyYARUBlS 

Concomitance possibls ; because tebp ahb not 

INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE CONTRARY.—(2468) 


COMMENTARY. 

For proving the idea of the Word being one only, the lofnential Boasoos 
that have been adduced are such that if a contrary conclusion is eetabliahed. 
26 
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there htt aot been shown erny reoeon lor Bubletii^ such & concluaion ^ 
consequently ell those Reasons are Jneono/ueive,—<2468) 

It has been argued by the Ifimamsafai, untier Tact 2128, that—“ Every¬ 
thing that does this has been fwnd to be permanent, like the umveca^ 
aspect of Smoke, eto. etc.*’ 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2458). 

As BBOARDS THE ‘ USIVEBSAL ASPECT OP SMOEB ’.[LAOOiTA TS 

iHE Text]_youb argument is ‘sdperpiuous(2459) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is spoken ol as ttie 'Inlerentlai Iiidicative’ (Probans) is the 
• tIniverBal ’.which is only the Thing ae' excluded from hetarogeoeous things 
—and this is not ettnal; consequently your Oorroborative Instance is devoid 
of the Probandum ’.^2469) 

It has been argued by the dfimdmeoAa under Toxt 2131, that—" II the 
one-nees ol the Jar. which is urged, eto. eto. " 

The answer to tbb is the same, in regard to LeUera also. 

This is whet is pointed out in the following i— 

TEXTS (2460-2461). 

If tee oks-kbss op tab Lettese Cfa, eto. teat I9 uboed ab ak 

UJTDBSIRABLB CONTISQlNCT, 18 IN RBFERENOB TO TEE ‘ UNIVBBSAI.. 
A8PBCT TEEN TEE ARGUMENT IS SUFBBFtUOUS ; BBOAUSB THB 
ASPIOT OF ’ SXCLCSTON OF TEE UNLIKE ’ IS AT,READY POS¬ 
TULATED BY US AS ONB AND TEE SAME IN ALL In- 

OIV1DUAL8.—If tee Individuals teemselvks wbbe. 

URGED TO BB 0KB AND TSB SAKE, TEEN THE 

Reason “would be ‘ inconclusive '; 

BECAUSE THE KDLTIPLrcrTY OF ISB 
INDIVIDUAL Letter eas been 
DEPDOTBLY BSCOONISBD, IN 
SVBBV USE OF TEEM, BY 
UBANS OF SbNSB- 
PESCBFTION, ETC. 

—(2460-2461) 

COMMENTARY. 

Five arguments have been set forth (by the Aftmdmaaibi) under T&xU 
2121 et eeg. ;-~if what is meant to be proved by these is the one'neea of (he 
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«Vnivers^ ’ ib the shape of the ' exclusion o£ others \ then they are super* 
fiuoua, as proving what is already admitted by the other party : as a matter 
of fact, on the basis of the single uniform notion tltat people have in 
regard to all Individuals, the one ‘ Universalin the shape of the ‘ exclusion 
of others *, is admitted (by us). 

If, on the other hand, what is meant to be proved is the o newness of the 
Individuals themselves, in the form of their Specific Ituiiwdualitieci then 
the premiss would be one that is contrary to and annulled by Perception and 
Inferoncse; and this would make all the Reasons ‘ Inconclusive \ 

' By means oj SensC'pefcspti^ s«. ««.'—•* Ak^a' is psriaiMng to * ak^ \ 
eense oryon. ‘ Etc.' includes Inference. The Plural number is in view of 
the large number of individual Peroeptions and Infereooes.—(2400*2461) 


" Hew is the diversity of Individuals recognised by Sense- 

perception ? ” 

Anew 


TEXTS (2462-2464). 

DlVRBSlTV Df XHB TOBld OF ‘ AGBIEABLE ’ AVD ‘ PISAOEEEAELB ' AHP flO 
FOBTS, IS PIEEOTLT TBECErvBD OHB PlVEBSITTr AMOKO COGWITIOKS 
18 OOGFISED ON THE QBOOND OF THEIB AFFEABINQ IN SITCOBSSIOK,— 
AS rS THE CASE OF THE TlEOQT—THE COOFtTIONS OF THE DfDTVWUAX. 
‘CO«*WOEDS', AFFEABINO AT DIFFEBEFT TIMBS AND PLACES, 
OAHNOT Ali DESOTE ONE ASD TSB SAFES OBJSOT,—BECAITSE THEY 
ACnrALLY APPBAB AS DIPEESF,—LIKE THE OOONTXIONS OP TaSTE, 
CoLOUB, BW,—The deveesitt m the ooonitiofs of the tabious 

NOTES (OP SOCFD) IN THE SHAPE OP THE ‘ ^odja ’ AND THE BEST IS 
COGNISED BY PeeOEPTIOF.AS IS QOINO TO BE BSPLAJNED 

LATER ON-—(2462-2464) 


COMMENTARY, 

. MancfAa '-pleasing to the mind. Agreeable f-ths contrary of this is 
«Disagreeable. 

Annulment by Inference is nett shown-* TAs diversity among cogmttor^, 
etc, «c.--The exact meanmg* of this-wiU be made-ols« below, under tite 

may be fojmulated aa fellows-—Those Cognitions that 
anoear as difierent cannot all envisage the same objeot,-e.g. the oogmhonB 
en^ng Taste. Colour and so forth ;-and the cognitions cf the 
• Oew-words • appearing at different times and pl^ appear aa different, 
hence there is apprehension of the wider * contrary . _ 

That tha Reason hare put forward is not' inadmissible m ^own by thn 
rentenoe— ‘ The df*rerstty in the cogniHons. etc. He. ’-(2462-2464) 
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The Author supplies the proof for the sUtemeat just made (ia 2462) 
regardiog the fact that ' the diversity among Cognitioas is proved by their 
appearing in succession, as in the case of the Virgin ’ ^ 


TEXT (2466). 

Ali THESE COGTtmOKS OF THE ‘ (7o»*WO»P WHICH APFEAHED YESTERDAY 
iUID TO'DAT, CAHHOT AIX ENTTSAOS TBE SAME ORJEOT,—L2EE 
THH SVCCESSrVHLY ABPEARIHO COOKITIOHS OF COLOUR 

AHD Odoitb, etc.—(2465) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated ^^Thoae CogDitione that appear 
in eoceasaicn do not euYisage the seine objecti—e g. the Cognitions of Taste, 
Colour, eto. appearing one after the other ;^»U these cognitions of the ' Cow- 
words ’ that appeared yesterday and to*day have appeared in eucceedon 
hence there is apprehension of the vider contrary,^^2465) 


The foUovmg Test shows that neither of the Reasons just adduced by 
tbe Buddhist is ' Inconclusive ’ 


TEXT (2466), 

1? IT WERE HOT 60, THEH AIX CCKSKmOHS WOULD SaVS 0H2 AHD TSS 
SAUB OBJECT ; THERE WOinJ) BE INCOHOBUrTY Al^ AS REGARDS 
TBUR AFPBARIH6 IV SITCCBS810V, WHEN THSIB BFFI> 
cant CAUSE IS THERE ALL THE TTUE, 

—(2466) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Of all coffniiiom Le. of the cognitioas of Taste, Colour and so forth. 
—Tbe possibility of all having tbe same object, though appearing diversely^ 
is the argument that anni Je the Reason in question. 

‘ Jncongruitf/ tu regemie appearing tn eucceseum —would annul tbe 
reason * because they appear in succssaozi’.'^ 2466 ) 


It has bean argued by the Jflmdmeaito, under Test 2139. thao>-*'lf the 
relationship in question were artificial, eto. etc/’. 

The answer to that is as follows 
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TEXTS (2467-2469). 

It has BBBK SESOHB that even though there is DIVERSITT 

AKOHO THINGS. YET THEY HAVE THE INHERENT CAPACITY OP BBIKO 
CONCEIVED AS ONE, WITH CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS.—Bdt BVBlf 
WITE SUCH CONCEPTION, THEBE CAN BE ETC. OP THE 

WORD. What the common kan thinks is that there 

IS REPEATED USE OP ONE AND THE SAME WORD.— 

The relationship also is possible when 

SURSISTINO IN SEVERAL INDIVlDirALS. CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY IN *^T. CASES, THEBE IS 
A MVLTIPUCITY CP WORDS, ETIT 
TSZY COMB TO BE CON¬ 
CEIVED OP AS ONE.— 

(2467-2469) 

OOftfMENTABY, 

Th6 meaaing of thiR m e^i\y iiodorstood.—(2467-2469) 

Question .“ Why in it said that it b thp eomm^ man that thinka ao t “ 
Anneer 

TEXTS (2470-2471). 

Ik REAUTY, THERE OAN BE NO RELATIONSHIP BBrWEBK THE WOBD 
AND ITS MEANTNC ; (o) BECAUSE THERE IS DIPTBRSNCE BETWEEN 
THEM,—AND (&) BECAUSE ONE IS NOT BORN PROM THE OTHER. 

The relationship has only been imposed by people 
UNDER AN illusion.—That this is so has been 
EXPLAINED IN DETAIL ALEBADT. IN PACT, THE 
WHOLE POSITION CP THE WORD AND ITS 
HEANINO IS HIOHLT COMPLICATED i AS 
THEBE IS NO INVARUBLE OOHCOMI- 
TAKCB BETWEEN THEM.— 

(2470-2471) 

CJOMMENTARV. 

' Because is difference' —this preohidsa the rtlatiodship of Identity ; 
—' t«cavA« one i» not bem from tM other ’thia praeludee the relationahip 
of Oauao aod Effect—Apart from theee, theca ia no other reUtionebip poasible, 

_without such a ralatio&ahip, theca can be no reetrictioa ragardiog the 

Word expresaiDg a definite meaningif there were, there would be incon* 

graitiee._For tbaee reaaone, the coDDOOticn between tbe Word and ita 

meaning must be regarded aa impottd upon them: aa Ikae been explained 
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before, xo the rection,dealing with ' Apoha the ' Exclueloo, of otbere 
( 2470 - 2472 ^ 

The Mim6mtaia'» argument has been formulated under the Tea* 2185, 
in the toUowing words—“ From this it follows that the Word is not-ortyWal, 
and it never perishes,—because it has an etarnal relationship with an eternal 
entity—like the AkS^ia and the Atom 

In the following TsM, it is pointed out that the Keason and the 
Corroborative loetancs herein addiMsd are both ' inadmissible 


TEXT (2472). 

AvY sum STSWJAL ttnitfersal as ' Cow ’ sa8 been ai*saj)t rejeoted ; 

THE RBLATlOltaHfP ALSO IS PTTEELT lilAGlKAEr ; THB ‘ ' 

AKD THE ' Atom ' also have BEEN DISOAEBBB- BEHOB 

NBTTHBE THE PROBANS NOR TBE CORBOBO&A- 

me Instance is sotod.— (2472) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Any oueA tternat Univeroal, tic .'this asserts the fact of the s<er«of 
tiling being ' inadmissible *. 

*27i« Seiationchip also, tie.'—this asserts the 'inadmissibility' of the 
Reason ' because there is relationship 

' The Atom end the Jkdeha also have been dieeanUd this asserts tbs 
• inadmissibility' of the two Instances cited by the Afirndmeoko. 

'Jieftcud', ‘iJisconisdin course of the chapter on the ‘Six 
Categorize 

‘ A'o ’—denies the Reason, etc. 

' Tai ’—Therefore; hence.—(2472) 

It has been argued by the under Tejd 2186, tha^^’lnasmuch 

as the Word envisages several Univertais, etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is aa follows :— 


TEXT (2473). 

You MAY TAKE A LOHQ TIME IN EXPLATNING THE TACT OP THE WOBD 
(‘Cow’) BEINO EXPRESSIVE OP THE ONE UniveTMti ‘ COW AS 
BXTBAOIBB (PROM AMOHO THE SBVSRaL VnTVXBSaLS) ; ON 
THE BASIS OP DELHDSD PEOPLE OOONISINO IT IN ONE ANB 

THE SAME FORM.—(2473) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following tot explains why this should be regarded os a' delusion' 
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TEXT (2474). 

IH BSALITX, THE THIHG IS MOMESTABY ; HEl^CB EVES FOB THAT UMB IT 
OAHtfOT BEMaDT stationary ; HOW THEN CAN IT BE ADMITTED TO 
EXIST AT THE SUBSBODENT TIME 1—(2474) 

COMMENTAEX. 

It Has been argued by the Afim^tnaoto undar Tea 2140, thatr—'* In 
the case ol the Jar and ether things, it is undarsteod that they would beeooae 
•destroyed either through decay, etc. Wc.'’ 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (2476). 

In THE CASE O? THE JaB AND OTHEE TBTOQa ALSO, THERE 18 NO OATJSB 
EOB THEIE DBSTEXIOnON, WHICH CAN BE CLEARLY POINTED ODT AS 
' THIS IS -WHAT WIU. DBSTBOY IT ’ ; HOW, THEN, CAN ANY ST7CH 
OAIISS BE POlSTBD OUT IN THE CASE OF THE ITof^ ?— (2475) 

COMMENTARY. 

' This is tfffuu wiU, etc. eic.'—Ae explained in the chapter on the 
‘ Permanent Character of Thin^ * 5 where it has been explained that there 
•can be no cause for the destruction of things. When in the case of the Jar 
.also, there can be no cause for its deetruction.—how can there be any for 
the dertrviction of the Word 1—The term ' ndrt<*iwro?*<im ’ is to be cons¬ 
trued with * 

What is indicated by this is that the MirnJimeoAa’s Beasoning is super¬ 
fluous, and the Corroborative Instance per DUsimilmiv is * inadmiesiWe 
—(2476) 

It has been argued by the itfjwidmsate, in Tea 2141, that— 
“ Even though there are differences of Place, Time, etc. eto.” 

The answer to this is as follows ?— 


TEXTS (2476-2478). 


That there is mistake in Recoonitioks has aiready been explained 

BBTOBE.—The ' PBOPBBTY ’ VARIES WITH TBB VARIATIOSS OP PLAOB, 

Time and Persons using (the Word) ; and the vaeiatiohs ap¬ 
pear IN THE SHAPE OF THE VARIOUS NOTES, Cfondhdra, 

PaiSchamo and SO forth the aibo is pBEOKrvED dibbci- 

LY ; TKS IrarvIDUAL LETTER ' Ga ’ IS ALSO CLEARLY DISTINCT.—ALL 
THIS DIVERSITY CANNOT BE REGARDED AS DUE TO THE DIVEESITT 
IN THE ' MaNOESTER ’ I THAT THERE CAN BE NO ‘ MANIPBSTaTION ’ 


IN TSR O A ffF OF OtriKU THINGS 19 GOQTO TO BE EXPLAINED LATER 

03,._(2476-2478) 

COMMBNTABY. 

This is quite easy.—(247^2478) 
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It haa been argued by the Mimatnsake, under TeM 21+3, thnt_"Tlie 

Individual Letter ' ^ * has oo existence apart from the Muhstratum of the 
Universal ‘ Gaeta, etc.*’. 

This argument is open to the charge of being * Hiiperfiiioiw ’this is 
wbat is shoTvn in Cbe foIlo\eing 


TEXT (2479), 

The Uniwrsal ‘ Ga ’ is not held to be something seal, DiaTwor 

PBOM TB* LEETBH ‘ Qa ’ ; BBNCB THE OHaEOE OP ‘ PtmUTV ' 

19 iRREsrsTiBLE, A9 AOAiHST TKS Mlmameaka’b 

REASONTKG,—(3479) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Uiroa ‘ is held *; this is to be construed witli the * na ‘ following 
in the second line.—(2479) 


TEXTS (2480-2481). 

Ip it be togsd that -what ra socoar to be peovsd (sy tbs 
}fiindmaha’8 iBoiTifBNT) is teat it is not the sobstbatux op thi 
Univcrtal ‘Ga *, waioH ts or tbe naito op the ‘ Exciuaioa 

OF OrHEBB THAI CANNOT BE RIGHT; AS THAT WILL 
INVOLVB THE FALLACY OP TKS BASIS OP THE Rba- 
aON BETNO ‘ THADXiaSlBLE INASMUCH AS THE 
LETTER ‘ Ga ’ IS NOTBINO APaAT FBOK ‘ THE 
BBCLirSZON OP TEB Non-ga TO WHICH 
OBJECT WOULD THE CHABAOTER OP 

'bsiho not apprehended BT 

ANT COGNITION OTHER THAN 
TB AT OP Oa' BELONG I— 

(2480.2481) 

COMMENTARY, 

Tbe foUowing might be urged—" WhAt ia meant to be proved by the- 
reasoning in question is that the Individual is not the suhstratum of that 
' Ga' which is of the nature of the ‘ exclusion of ethers ’ i henoa 
th^ rt no 'futility* in it; because you (Buddhist) do not hold that the 
Individual Oa is not the substratum of the ‘ exclusion of ctJiera * ". 

This ia the view combated in this 7V« 

Even when what is sought to be proved is put in this way, tbe Reason 
madmissible'. Because the ‘exclusion of others' is not any¬ 
thing different from the thing thus 'excluded’ from others; in fscL it 
oc^tt of the tame Individual 'Oa'; and it is spoken of as ‘ exclusion of 
others or 'Ajioha,' etc. when its precise nature is meant to be determined' 
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which is thus done throxxgh th® denisl of othar s^usicns of uoliko things. 
Consequently there being no such objni wbiclx could form the subject of the- 
ergmnent,—to whom could the Reeson.^ji the fonn ‘ because it is not appro- 
headed by any cognition other than that of Qa '—belong • To nothina at 
all.—(24S0-2481) 


As regards tJie Corroborative Instanco cited by the Af5«a7wafei, in Tm* 
SU8.—' iike the Universal Qa postulated by the otljor party that also is 
one of which the very basic object is not admissible. This is what is 
shown in the following:_ 


TEXT (2482). 

Every bight lyrERErrcE bequibbs such Corroborative Instavos,. 

»TC. A$ ARB ADMITTED BY BOTH PARTIES. IH THE CASE OP THB 
iNFBRFJtCE Dt QHE.9TION HOWEVER, THE ORJECTTVE 
BASIS (OP TBS BRAROtl) IS NOT SO ADMITTED, 

—(2482) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘Irutance, etc.' —The ‘etc.’ is meant to include tl« Reason (Probans) 
and other factors.—(2482) 

Further, even when the first party does not state it in eo many words, 
that is regarded as to be proved which he baa in mind j and as a matter of 
fact, it is not merely the Universal ‘ Ga ’ which you have in your mind as to 
be proved ; what you really desire is to prove, tbrnugh this Univefsof, the 
one-nees of tbe letter ‘ Ga'; and it has been already shewn before that 
such a Proposition as tbe latter is annulled by Perception and other Means 
of Cognition. 

This is wliat is sbowo in the following r— 


TEXT (2483). 

Al,L THIS ATTBMW OF TODBS IS POB THE FH8P0SE OP PBOVIHO THE ONI* 
NESS OF THE LETTER ' Oa‘ ; AND TSCIS 13 OLBARLY AND DNDBNl- 
ABLY AHKHLLBD BY PEBCBTTION. AS ALBEADY EJCFtATNSD 
TO TOO.— (2483) 

COMMENTARY, 

' TAia attempt ’—at denying the subatratum of the Universal ‘ C4a ’. 

' AnnuiUd bp Perception ’—The particle ’ cAa' includes ‘ annulment by 
Injerenee ‘ also. 

’Explained ’—under the T«xt 2482 el $eq. —(2483) 
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I6 has b««ia ar^ad by tb( Mwujmmka, under T4£t 2145, that—" The 
'«Dt>ity in the form o{ tba LeUtr ia ad£Qitt«d by both partlea* etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (2484.2486), 

Ali TBESE COONinOSS OP TBB LETTBB ' <3a ’ WHIGH APPEARBD YSStB&DAT 
AND TODAY. BTO. APPBABU^Q ZN SIXCCBSSIOit, GAVVOT SHTISAQB 0KB 
AKD TRZ SAMB TBTKO,—USB IKS OCOVITIOKS OP TaSTB, COLOITB, 
BTC.—Tmja THE ‘ 0KB LBITEK ' IS HOT SOMETHINO ‘ AD* 

METTED BY BOTH PABTIBS ’. HeKCE TH* * ETBBSAXJTY * 

THAT EUB SEEK ASSCVBD APPEBTAIN8 TO TS£ 
POSTCTLATED ‘ EXOLDSIOK OF OTHERS *, 

—(2484.2485) 

COMMBNTAKY- 

The term ' udUd' is coostroed here also, with the endings changed. 

Thus then, on aoconnt of the diversity of Words being annulled by 
Fsoeption and lofersnee, there is no single entity in the sh^se of the * Letter ’; 
hence the etemaliiy that hss been assixmed can only belong to the assumed 
* exclusion of others the idea of OR<>nsM being due to tbe similarity of 
the conception,—(2484.2485) 

Tt has been argued by the Jl/fmdmcafea, under Text 2149, that—” Wbaa 
tbe Word .Sound Is cognised by the Ear, etc. etc.*’ 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (243^-2487). 

At THE TIME TEAT THE WOBD-SOTOD 19 KEABD» THERE 18 KO PEBCEPTIOK 
OF THE AnUOXIRRSKTS BBACHIKO THE EaR AKD .BMBBLUSEC70 TSS 
A17D1T0BY OROAK. WBEK THE SOUKD 19 COQKISSD THBOZTOR 
THE Ear as embelltshbd by the pitch,—thbbb is idea 
OP THE Pitch as related to that Sound ; akd this 
IDEA IS CLBATUtY AVKULLBD BY DIHECT PBROBPTZOK. 

—(2486.2487) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were known by any Means of Right Cognition that 'there are 
Air-currentA embeniahing the Auditory organthen there might be some 
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ju6^cation for spying that ' tb» Auditory organ is embellished by the 
Pitch *. Aa a loattor of fact, however, no suoh Air*ovutente are known ■, 
hence there ie the idea of the Fitch only as related to the Soxind aad that 
this idea is perceptional is entirely fanciful.—(2496<24ST1 

It has been argued by the Mitndmeakc, under Text 2lt0, that—“ Those 
who have their minds perverted by the divordere of Bile ^ceive the Stout 
as BitUr, etc. etc." 

The aaewer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2488). 

JOST AS THE KOnOK OF ‘ BlTTERliESS * WITH BEOABD TO WHAt IS 
' 8WBET AND OF ‘ YBLLOW ’ WITH REGARD TO WHAT IS ‘ WffiTS 
IS WITHOUT AN OBJSCTTTB BASIS,—OF THE SAME 
KIND WOULD THE NOTION OP TEE WORD* 

Sound also be.—{2488} 

COMMENTARY. 

This also sets aside the idea that * the cognition of the Word*Sousd ia 
due to that Because the Cognition which has no shape cannot have any* 
thing else for its object; otherwise there would be incongruitiea.—{2488) 

The following might be urged—"Even if the Word«90und ie not the 
objective of the Cognition, why should the cognition be beseless (without 
e^i object) ? ” 

The enswer to this is ae follows 


TEXT {2488). 

Under the variations of ‘fast’, ‘mtodupo’ and ‘slow’,—the 
WORD*SOUND ITSELF DOES SOT APPEAR AS DIFFERENT. UNDER 
THE OIR0UM8TANOE3, WHEN THE GOaHITlON EjmSAGES 
SOMETHING IN A FORM TSaT DOBS NOT B2H/ONO 
TO IT,—WHY SHOULD NOT THIS 
COGNITION BE objectUu 1 

—(2488) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Cognition that appeere is in the form of ‘fast’, ^ medium’ and 
‘ slow ’and the Word'&ound cannot have the * fast ’ and other forms; 
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b«c»itsB being eteriul and aU>pervading, i( must liAvo only one foraii-^ 
^ere is nothing else thsi could Lave the ‘ fast ’ and otlm: forms, and api>oar 
in the CognitioQbeoee there being no real object of the said exact form, 
the OogniUon is clearly (SdSd) 

The following might be urged—'* The same Word*8oand, appearing in 
the * fast' and other forms, would form the objective basis of the Cognition; 
as has been decland that 'in every case Che objective basis consists in 
the «rt«‘nsi thing varying with the variations of Tuna and Place 

The ens\rer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (2400-2495). 

The ASSEEtlON that ‘ one cognises the one thing as otherwise ’ 

nrVOLTES 8BLF*OONTRAI>IOIION ; IP WHAT IS OOGNISED IS ANOTHER 
PORU, THEN HOW OAN THE eawifi OBJECT BE SAID TO BE OOOKISBD ? 

Under the view that CooNmoj? ts PORULsas, it woiru> exist 

ONLY Df THE eSUmal FORM ; OONSBQDBKTLY, TJ WBJiT IS COGNISED 

IS exUmal and yst hot or the nature op the external thing, 

•—THEN HOW 18 IT THAT IT EXISTS ? BVEN UNDER THE VIEW THAT 
OOONOTONS HAVE POBMS, THE COGNITION ALWAYS APPEARS Df 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE EXTERNAL FORM ; AND THEN AI/ONE IS THE 
OBJEOT SAID TO BE ‘ COGNISED —In THB CASE IN QUESTION, HOW- 

EVER, THE Cognition does hot appear in accobdanob with the 

EXTERNAL FORK.—HeNOE IT FOLLOWS THAT ALL THIS COGNITION. 
WHICH IS WRONG, IS ENTIRELY O^’eCiliSS — [2490-2493) 


COMMENTARY. 

•Se^-eonindicticn'—' The same ’ and ‘ Otlierwise ’ aro mutually eRoUisive, 
the presence and abaenoe of the on© invoMng the absence and preseooe 
(respectively) of the other; and os such, these cannot co>exiBt in tike same 
objeot. 

Then agaio, under the view that forms do not belong to Cognitions, ell 
Cognitions are false; while under the view that forrns bebng to Cognitions, 
all Cognitions are objeotless. This is what is shown by the words—' C7«<fer 
Hi view, «<«., etc.’—For those who regard the Cognitions as/orm&ae, what ia 
perceived is the Sf«a/orm as enbsUting in the Object, The Oonch-shoJI doee 
not really eiirt in the yellow form in which it figuree In tho wrong Cognition; 
hence this is all the more dearly ot^eaUts. 

Says the Opponent—*' If the yellow form is not in the Object, then 
It must be in the Cognition; otherwise, if it were in neither, how oould there 
be cognition of ft ? Thus if it resides in the Cognition, it behoves you to 
ejqklain how Cognition can be formic f ’* 
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This is true; but when we enaen that Cognition is obiootleea, we do so, 
on accepting the view that Cognition is formleae. One who holds Cognitions 
to be fonnlesa has got to provide an answer to the question that has been 
raUed. 

Even under the view that the form resides in the Cognition, tbs appre* 
hensiOQ oi the Object is explained on the ba^ of the idea that what is actually 
apprehended is that form of the Cognition which bears the imprint of the 
form of the Object. In tbs case of tcronp Cognition there is no apprehension 
of the form of Cognition bearing the imprint of the Object; hence the Cognition 
is clearly objectless. Apart from freing with form and being tcitftovi /orm, 
there is no other alternative possible, in regard to the apprehension of things. 
Hence it follows that all Cognition, which is wrone, is objeotlass.—i249&' 
24W). 


The following Text shows that in the case in qu^tion, there is no cause 
for mistake (wrong Cognition) 


TEXT (2494). 

Iv CAtmOT BE RIGHT THAT TZBRE SHOULD BB A ‘ KaHTTBSTBK 
8PBCU11.Y BOB VSAT IS ETEBHii,—DT aOCOBDAltOE WITS ITS EM* 

BSLUSSMENTS (aUD MODZPIOATIONS) ; OOBSEQimiTLY THEBE 

cahmot be bivebse coci^rnozis Dt beoabd tc ths Word* 
8omn>.—(2494) 

COMMENTARY. 

In regard to ' i.e. Word-Sound,—the diversity of the iruzniyester 

ia said to be the cause of the iUnsion that there is diversity in the sound 
also. But for anything that is eternal, there can be no ‘ manifester’j'as 
in regard to eterzial things, there is nothing that the Afani/ksUr can do ; 
and unless it does something to it, it cannot be its * Manifester ’; if it were, 
there would be an absurdity; and anything could be the ' Manifester ’ of 
anything. 

For these reasons it cannot be right to hold that diverse Cognitions 
regarding the Wcrd*Sound are due to the embellishments of the man^egtor4 
—( 2494 ). 


It has been argued by the Jlftmdmeaita under Tm 2170, that—" Just 
ae the Lamp ia regarded as .the mani/e«ier of the Jar, through the aid that 
it afiords to the Sye, etc. etc.” 

In the first of the following uxu. the Author explains the opponent’s 
posCion, and in the remaining tex^ be sets forth the objections to it 
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TEXTS {2495-2499). 

“ Jdst as tes Lamp BXStwcPS thb poraucir of tee Eye to teb pbr. 
OBPnos 0? THE Jar,— so will the Articulation restmct tbb 
POTBKCY OF THE AEDITOBY 0B0A» TO THE APPBBHBNSIOS OP THE 

SoEND _ If, as it stands by itself, thb SotraD is capable op 

Bsma ATPBBHBtrOBD BY TEE AODITOBY OROAN,—THBtT WHY IS IT 
NOT APPBBHBKDED, WHILE THE AODITOBY OBGAK IS NOT EMBELLISH¬ 
ED ?—When its bppioient oaosb is thbbb, the Appbbhensioh 
MUST follow; and THIS CONDITION IS PBE8BHT AT THB TIME OF 
THB EMSBLUSHMENT OF THB AUDITOBY OBOAN.—1p, OH THE OTHER 
KAHD, THB SOXTND IS NOT CAPABLE OP BBTHO APPREHENDED, HOW 
COtdD IT BECOME APPREHEND BD EVEN AT A LATER TIME ? IP THE 
APPRBSBNSION is THEBE, THEN WHaT IS APPREHENDED MUST BE 
SOME OTHER SOUND WHICH HAS THE REQUISIT* OAPAOITY,—If THEN, 
SVEN AT A LATER TIME, THBBB IS NO COaKTTION (aPPRBHBNSIOH) 

OP THB Word Sound due to its own inherent capaoitv,— 

THEN IT 13 FOR THIS REASON TEAT IT IS ASSERTED THAT IT IS PRO¬ 
DUCED BY THE EMBELLISHED AUDITORY OBOaH AND OTHER ACBN01E6. 

>-(2495-2499) 

COMMENTARY. 

It mAy be tbAt th» Auditory Organ ia ombelliahed: but what you bAvo 
to ONpUin is—Whathor or not tha Word-Sound, by itta very oAture, ie 
taxable of bringing about tho oognidon of itaoif. 

In the former case (La. if it i> ao c»pAblo},-^then it should be cognieed 
even before the Auditory Organ has been embelliabed.. 

This ia what is said in the words—' why is i( not appnh^ndid, 4tc. ate.' 
' Te*ya '—of tba Word-Sound.—' Tat —therefore. 

The aagojnent may be formulated, aa before, tbue—' If ita cause ia 
defioieat etc.'; and it may be added that iu this case the embeilishment of 
the Auditory Organ would be uaelrae. 

Under tbe latter view (that the Word-Sound by Itself ia not capable of 
bringing about ita own cognition),—tbe Cognitioo of tbe Sound should not 
come about even when the ernbellishmeol of the Auditory Organ is there: 
because the Sound must, for ever, remain inoapable (of being eogoieed). 
So that under this view also, the embellishment of the Auditory Organ would 
be useless. 

This argument may be formulated as followsWhen one thing does 
not deviate from the condition in which it was not able to produce a particular 
eSect, it cMinot produce that effect;—as, for instance, the ^odrava-seed 
cannot produce tbe ^oddy-eprout ;-^«nd even on the embellishment of the 
Auditory Organ, the W'ord-sound does not deviate from the incapacity to 
produce CogniUon;—hence there is non-apprehension of the wider condition. 

That the Reason here adduced is not ' inadmissible ’ is shown in the 
words—' If the apprehension is there, etc. etc.’ 
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' TogyaiSf /^’—thftt which hM coaoection with th« 

3499) 

8ay3 the Opponent—** If the Word>6ourul were held to be a cauee of the* 
production of the Cognition, then tliere might be some room for raising 
the question as to ite being capabU or not enpo&fe ’,—*s It is, however, what is 
held to be the cause of the Cognition of the Word<3ound is tlie embellished 
Auditory Organ,—^od not tlie Sound; hence there is no room for ^le objeo* 
tions that have been urged 

The Author attacks the view directly and refutes it in the following 


TEXT (2600). 

Ijr THIS WAT THE WOBD-SOUTO WOtTU) BB TTVCOGKISABLB i AB IT WOULD 

ITOT BB or AHT USB IN ITS OWH OOGNITIOK, AHD, OH THAT 
AOOOWT, IT WOULD HOT BE DIFFERENT PROM TaSTE 
AHD OTHER TRIHOS (SO BAR AS HAVIKO MO 
REARDa OM THE SAID COOHmOM IS 
CONCERSBD),—(2500) 

COMMENTAKY, 

In this way, Uke Taste, etc., the Word*6ouod also would have no bearing* 
upon its Cognition; and this would mean that it is not cognisable by that 
Cognition. 

This argument may be formulated as foUows:—When a certain thing 
has no hearing upon a Cognition, it cannot be cognised by that Cognition 
e.g. Taste, etc, in regard to Auditory Cognition {—the Word*Sound has no 
bearing upon the Cognition of that Soundhence there U appcebensloa of 
something contrary to the wider condition. 

The reason here adduced is not ' Inconclusive ’; because, if what baa 
no bearing upon a Cognition were cognised by that Cognition,—there would 
be no reetriotiorv at all, and Taste might also beoome cognisable by Auditory 
Oognitioiv—(3600) , 

Says the Opponent:—“ The cause of the Cognition itself would serve to 
restrict its scope, and tbwe would be no such abs^ contiogenoiee se have 
been indicated Because it is the cognition of the Word*Sound—and not that 
of Taste, etc-—which is actually found to come about from the causal factors 
appearing immediately after the embellishment of the Auditory Organ,— 
because the efficiency of the causal factors is so restricted-—Even if the 
Word-Sound were oeoeasarily regarded as the cause (of its own cognition), 
some restriction on the efficiency of the cause will have to bo admitted; 
because, if the question is raised—' when ell things are equally the causa 
of the Cognition, then, why is it that the oa^Uum of sound that is produced 
is of the nature of the apprthonown of sound only, not ol the apprehension. 
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oft}i4 Aiidiuri/ ^rffan t ’—the onlyoDswor pomble would b$ that the effideuc; 
of tbe CauAoi factor U rostriotod m this manner 

Having reviewed all this, the Author aoswers the charge of ' Idood* 
otuaivenesB' against his reason 


TEXT (2501). 

It may B£ TASBJf (fob ORAMTBD) that THB COOBITIOM OF TH£ NATUKE 
OF THS Co^iticn of Word-Sound jaay bb tabh!? a8 fbodbcsd by 
THE BiTBBLLISHBD AUDITOBY (^RQAN. KO., SFOEEN OF BBFORE, 

—IITOEFBHDBNTLT of the WORD*SotraD ITSELF.—(2501) 

OOMMENTARV- 

‘ N&ma rosy be t^cen ’—this means that it may be taken for granted 
(for tbe sake of aFguiQeDt).^That this view is not tenable is going to be shown 
later on, under Tea 2507. 

‘Bp rte eTJibeUUhtd Auditory Orgatty tic .'—The ‘etc,’ includes the 
immediately following causal factors.—(2501) 


Even if Che Word*Sound is not the cause of the Cognition of it, there 

are inooogruitiea For instance, there ere two alternatives possible_Is the 

Word-Sound endowed with tbe nature of being apprehended by its Cogm* 
taon or not f—If it is, then there is the following discrepancy 

TEXTS (2502-2604). 

This Wow>*8otJND beiko of the vatttbb of what is affbehskbbd by 
Its CooNinoiir,—nr whatsoevbb form it cohtzhues to exist [aud¬ 
it BESTS FOB A£X TIME, » ftyjjortcss] AS ' WOSD-SODHD —THB SAID 
COGHITIOH ALSO wni HAVB TO OOKTIHOB ALOHO WITH IT —TJXDBjy 
roTJB THBOBY [bt WHICH approkeneibiUly by tAai Cogniitm torus 
THB VBRY BATUBE OF THS WoBD^SOTOd) OTHEEWISB IT COULD 
HOT BB COHTDTOING ALONG WITH THB COGHITION. AWD BY ISAT 

SAMS CoaFmoK would that Wobd-Souhd be AFPREEBHDBD 

THIS WOULD OEBTAINLT DTVOtVB THE WORST IKOOHGBUTTY JXJH YOU. 

One IS OF the natube of the Coffnition, and the othbb is of the 

NATUHB OF THB Cogniud ; AND TEE TWO AES THKHEFOBE TJBD U? 
TOGETHER AS BT A CHAIN ; OONSEOUBBTLY WHENEVER THE ONB IS 
THERE THE OTHBB MUST BE THEBE ALSO, WITHOUT FAIL—(2502- 

2604} 

COMMENTARY. 

If tbe Word'Sound is of the aatore of boing apprthmdtd by iti Cogni- 
Hon, then, like the Word, its Cognition also should be eWn'gl, existing 
at all tames 1 because the nature of epprehensibUity by it continues for aU 
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time (in the Word). For example, when the character of Voiding tAe stick 
belongK to Bevadette, it is not posable that the stick should not continue 
as long as Devadatta is there. 

• Ti6a up iogetkif <t» b}f a cAain‘ Ei ’ steads for bsecnm. The sense 
thus is as follows:—Seesttse the nature of being cognised and the nature ol 
being Cognition are tied together as by a chain,—therefore it becomes 
establiehed that whenever the one Is present, the other also baa to be 
present,—without fail.—(2602-2504) 

Question :—" Let that be so; what is the harm t ” 

Answer 

TEXT (2606). 

Ih that case, it woinj> mean that the Wobp*Sotjhd, traaca ootrmnras 

TO BE INSETAHAHLY BELATED TO THE COONITION PRODHOtBLB OP THE 

EmBELUSHBD ATJDITOBT OeQAH, WOtrLD BE CLEABLY PBE8BHT 
EVEV WBEB THE AUDITORY OSOAH HAS HOT BBEtT 
EMBSLXISHBD.—(2606) 

COMMENTARY. 

After the oompotmd ending with * Sombaddha the phrase ' Shcbda^ 
amwaruuS' is understood. 

ThiAs then, because the Word connected with the Cognition producible 
by the Embellished Organ continues for all time,—therefore it follows that 
even for the man whose Auditory Organ has not been emballiehed, the said 
Cognition would be there ; so that there would ba no use for the Embellish* 
ment of the Auditory Organ.—(2606) 

The aeoond alternative [noted in the Introduction to Text 2502, that 
' by ita vary nature, the Word-Sovuid is not endowed with the character of 
being apprehended by its Cognition’) also is open to the following objectioo:— 

TEXT (2606). 

Ip the WORD-SoDHD is hot op the HATUBB op BEIHa appbehbhded 
BY ITS COOSinOH, THEH, OT THAT Oa 8B, IT WODU> BE OH THE SAAfE 

POOTWO AS TaSTB AHD OTAEE TBXHOE, which AXHO abb NOT OP 
THB NATURE OP SBIHO APPEEESHDSD BY THE OOQHmON OP 
WoBD-SOTOD i ANB IN THAT CASE, AmUTOBY PeE- 
OEPTION WODIJ) NOT BE THE COOHTTION Of 

Sound.—(26W) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily undaratood.—(2600) 

All this has been aaid after admitting (for the sake of argument) that 
the Cognition, which is not helped by the Woid*Sound, is of the nature 
27 
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o{ the Apprelieosion of that Sound. The Author oow proceedi^ to show that 
the idea of Uie Cogmtion h&viog the nature of tlie Oogoitioo of the Word* 
Sound id uolees there is some coaneclion between t he m. 


TEXTS (2507-2609). 

Weat k the aelatiok between the Cognition ahd the Word- 
Sound, ON the basis of which the COONmON IS HELD TO BE OF 
THE NATtTRB OF THE AfPBSHENSIOK OF THAT SOUND ?—THIS 
BBLATIOH CANNOT BE THAT OF IDENTITY, BEOAUSS THE TWO ABE 
CLBABLY DIFFERENT. KOBIS THE ONE FBODDOED FROM THE OTHER ; 
BECAUSE THE WORD*SOUKD 13 (eZ hypOlJwi) NOT PRODUCED ; AND 
IP IT WEBB PRODUCED, THEN IT WOULD APPEAR AT ALL TIMES ; AND 
HENCE THE COONITIOS OP THAT SOUHD WOULD BITHBR BE PBO- 
DUOSD AT ALL TIKES,—OB IT WOULD NOT BB FBODUCED AT ALL. 

Such being the undesirable state of THZNoa, the assuketion 

OP THE * BmSEILISHKENT OP THE AUDITORY OBQaN ’ 18 ENTiRHLy 

PUTILB.—(2607-2509) 


OOMMENTAEY. 

There are only two kinds ef relationship among thioge^the relation of 
Identity and the relation of Cause and Sfieot; in no third form can any 
help be rendered; and there can be no relationship between things which 
do not render some help to one another; otherwise there would be incoc- 
gniilies.—Neither of these two relataonshipa is possible between the Word* 
Sound and its Cogmtion; and in the absence of such a relationahip, how oould 
the Cognition be of the nature of the apprehension of the Word-Sound ? 
If it did, there would be iocongraitlee. 

It might be urged that—'' When the Cognition is produced, it ie in the 
form of the Word-Sound, and it is on the basiB of this that tho Cognition is 
held to be of the nature of the oomprehension of the Sound,^ven though 
there is no relationship between the two 

This cannot be right { because Cogmtion has been regarded as /ormUts ; 
the ifin£mia}Ms do not admit Che view that Cognitions have forms.~But 
even if it were as asserted, the view set forth cannot bo right: ae in that 
case, the Sound would have to be regarded as tmp«rcep6ibU. That Is, under 
the view, Sound would be imperoept^U, not pere^Hbk ; and benee there beiiig 
no means of knowing it, the idea of its Cognition having the form of the 
Word-Sound would itself be an impoesihility. It could not be known by 
the presence of its effect; because it is not regarded as productive of effects. 
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The following might be urged—Even for one who hoidt the view that 
Cognitiooe have forms, and the Object is produaive of the Cognition.—the 
Object would be always imperceptible; how then can it be known that the 
Cognition has the form of the Object ?" 

True; but the way in which it is known is this—Prom ths pieeence 
of the Effect, it is deduced that there is a Cause for it ■ and the idea that 
Co^Uon eervea to differentiate the Blue and other forms ie got at from 
positive and negative concomitance. For iostanee, tJie Bye, the T i ght, and 
the Miad-£\metioning being common to all Visual Cognitions, the diffe^ce 
among the Oognitions of the Blue and others cannot be duo to these j henoe 

the impUoation is that there ie some other Cause for is_this implication 

being derived from tJie negative premiss just indicated; and lienee it is 
concluded that the said difference must be due to this other Chusa And 
on the basis of this it is asserted that the form having been brought about 
by that, it is this form that is apprehended by the Cognition.—But even this 
way is not available for you ; because you do not regard the Word-Sound 
to be a Cause at alU 

The foUowing might be urged—‘‘The Eye and the other factor* ara 
themsalvee imperceptible; how is it known that these are present in all 
Visual Perceptions ? '* 

All this is quite true, when we are discussing the doctrine of Idsaksm. 
The IdeaUst holds that the peculiarities of every Cognition are all due to the 
imiDftdiately preceding subjeotive causal factors,—as in the cnee of Dreams 5 
and he does not regard them as due to any external or objective coaditioae. 
—But all that is being said on the present occasion is on the understanding 
that the External Object does exist. If it were not so, then the first point 
to be urged would be—how oan the External Object be proved by the Effect r 
All that could be proved would be the presence of the Cause, not of anything 
oi^'saivs: because it is quite possible that the said Chuse may be 
something inismai^ suijeeWte,—as in the case of Dreams,—Enough of this ! 

Even if the idea of the Word-Sound being pfvductwe is accepted,—^ 
incongruity remains {—this is what is shown by the words—' If tt issrs 
produced, is uotdd bs produced at aU times, etc. ste.’-^' $S' Stands for the 
production. 

The argument ie summed up in the words—' Sence ths Cognition of that 
Sound. 0 c. etc.' 

' Or if would nol be produced at ail’. —under the view that Sound is not 
productive. 

‘ Uftdeeirahie state of thst the Cognition must be either always 

present, or always absent.—(2507-S609} 


Hitherto the Author has admitted (for the sake of argument) that there 
is Embellishment of the Auditory Organ :-^Ad then proceeded to consider 
whether or not the Obfe^ ie the productive Oause of the Cognition,—which 
consideration has led to the conclusion that the Embellishment of the 
Auditory Organ is absolutely useless.—He now proceeds to show that the 
Embellishment itself of the Auditory Organ is not possible 
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TEXTS (2610-251S). 


COGUITIOS’ WOOLD BE POSSIBLE ONLT J9 THE EBIBXLLISEMSifT WSRB 

occoiumal ; tse idea of the * Embellishmeet ' would be accept* 

ABLE OHLY O IT W5BB OCCASIONAL. TeE IDEA OP ‘ BmBELIISH- 
UEHT ^ WBIOHIS A XLHD OF POTBHOY, 18 DERIVED FROU THE EFFECT 
IK THE FOaM OP THE COOHTTIOH. NOW THIS COGHTTION MAY 
EITHER APPEAR AT ALL TIV58. OB NOT APPEAR AT ALL. HOW ' I' h 
COULD IT INDICATE TBS OCCOMonol EhBBLUSEMBHT (oF TBE 

Auditory Organ } ? Hence the explanation eased upon the 

* Euehilisement op the Auditory Orqak ’ has hot been sound._ 

(2510-2512) 


COMMENTARY. 


Cogoitioa AS th« efiACt of EAboHjehroont eottld be occ^caai only if the 
Bmbeiliebjuent wam occaaooAl; otherwise f£ the Csuee in ite elSclent etete 
were th«e aiweys, why should its effect be occasioiial ? Ae e matter of 
feet howeveCf tbe EmbelUebraest is not Occononolthis is whet is shown 
in the words—' T?t€ idea of iht SnbeRiohnoni ii derived, etc. etc.’—That is to 
say, the EmbeUishmeut of tbe Auditory Organ, deduced from tbe coming 
about of its effect in the shape of the Cognition (of Sound), could only consist 
in a certain Pofeney;—as Totency alone is what can be deduced from an 
effectthis Potenoy should fom part of the Auditory Organ itself; it cannot 
be anytbing different from it: as in tbe latter ease tbe Auditory Organ itself 
would not be the Cause of the effect (Cognition). Then as no sort of 
relationship can be known, whenever tbe Potency would be there, tbe 
resultant Cognition should also be there. If the Cognition is not there, then 
it could never follow from that Potency; and as a result of this, tbe Cognition 
could not be occasioBal. Under the efreurastancee, how oouJd tbs occaaonsJ 
Cognition indicate tbs Potency aa the ' Embellishment of tho Auditory 
Organ' t It could never indicate it.—(2610-3512) 


The following might be urged—'* It is not an inherent Potenoy tbet is 
inferred from the effect in the shape of Cognition i what happens is that it 
is an entirely new Potency that is produced in the Auditory Organ by the 
Articulations i and it is this Potenoy that is inferred from the Cognition j 
henoe it is quite reasonable that the occasional Cognition becomes ui^catiTe 
of the Potency”. 

Tbe answsc to this is as follows> 
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TEXT (2513). 

Tkr Potbsot that is pbodcoed qj the AiroiTOfcy Oroah,—if it is 

SOURTHIHG KOT DIFFERENT PROM THE OROAN ITSELF,—THEN 
THAT DOES AWA7 WITH THE STIRNALITT OF THE AkS^ha 
OR 07 S'paC^ ', AS IT WODXD BE SOHETHIHG 
PRODDCSD,^2613) 

COMMENT AKY. 

Thd Pot*ney th&t is produced ia the Auditory OrgAci—(1) ui it of the 
naturo of the Organ iUelf t—or (S) ia it eomething different from it 7^)t 
(3) is it different •non’diSerent ?—These ere the three eiternatiTee possible. 

Under the first alteroAtlve. like the Potency itself, the Auditory Organ— 
whether it eonaisU of ^fedr/<a or of eleo becomes uon-etemelwhy T 

— 04 ft would be produced ’i.e. beoeuse it is produced. 

It might bo argned that—'* The view held in not that the Auditory Oigao 
is non-different from the Potency; but that the Potency is Qon>differeot from 
the Auditory Organ 

Now, just look at this working of sheer blindaeds t When the nature 
of one thing is tied up with that of the other, how can this latter be far 
removed from it at the same time t Because * Qon*difference ’ between 
two things consists in the fusion of the nstures of both into one. While 
the Miiir remains at a distance from the Wat«, it doea not become mingled 
mth it i hence the explanation suggested is futila—(S513) 

The following Text shows that even if it be as suggested, the view remains 
open to objection 


TEXT (2514). 

The ‘ Embelushmeht ’ of a thdjo, being bot-diffsbent from the 
tehto itself, mitst be eternal ; consbqdektly thebe would 
BE COONlTIOH OF THIHOS AT *rj. TIMES.—(25L4) 

COMMENTARY. 

T. ^I t^ the form of the thing itself, the Embellishment also should be 
eternal, as it is noa*different from it. So that this is an additional objeciaon 
to which the said view is open.—(2614) 

The following Text points out the objection against the second alternative 
(suggested ia the Oommenlary on 2513,—that the Potency imparted to the 
Auditory Organ is different from it) t— 
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TEXT (2515). 

If tee Potekoy rs soMBTttiNa DiFpeRSHT pjiom the Auditory Organ, 

THEN TfTERB CAW BE WO SSLATtOWSEIP BETWEEN THE TWO,—PURTMSR, 

THE Auditory Oboaw caitoot be an AOTr?E acewt (in the 

BBINOINO ABOUT OP THE COGNITION), AB THE COONTTION 
WOULD BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE Potency.—(2515) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the PoWncy be held to be something difBerent from the thing (the 
Auditory Orgen).—then there couJd be qo such relationship ae ‘thie is 
^ Potency of that ’; beoaose whet does not derive eay benefit from another 
thing cannot be dependent upon this letter. And m a matter of fact, the 
Auditory Organ doea not benefit the Potency; becaose what has been held 
to render help to the Potency is only the manifeeting agency in the shape of 
ArUcuJatioD.—-If the Aixditory Organ be regarded ae helping the Potency, 
then that Potency (of the Auditory Organ), which would help the Potency, 
would be aoraething different from the Auditory Organ; and so on end on, 
there would be an Infinite Begrass. And in thia way, as the Potencies them, 
selves would aceonipMsh all that is necoRaary, the effect (in the shape of the 
Cognition) would follow from the Potency, and the Auditory Organ wmild 
not be an active agent in bringing it about j and this would reader it liable 
to be regarded ae a non.enitfy. 

If (in order to escape from the Infinite Regiess) it be held that the PoMocy 
that helps the Potency is not anything different (from the Auditory Organ), 
—then why should there be any hostility against the firet Potency itself f 

Then again, there would be the contingency of the Potency being pro- 
duced constantly; aaite Cause, in the shape of the Auditory Organ, is eternal j 
Md what doM not d«ive any benefit from anything else could not be 
dependent upon auxiliariee.—(251$) 

The Author new takes up the Aird alternative (suggested in the Com. 
mentary on Tea 2$18,^thAt ^tbe Potency ie different-non-different * from 
the Auditory Organ}:_ 


TEXT (2616). 

The other altsswative aiao—under which tiiebe is nbitheb 

DlFFEBEROB WOB NoW-DIRygRENCB—HAS ALREADY BEEN OVEB- 

THEowN,—T hus when the ‘ Embellishment op the Auditory 
Organ ' is put forward as the sxpLANAnow, rr must 

BE DUE TO THE PACT OP THE PERSON PROPOUNDING IT 
BETWG NOT ‘ EMBBLUSHBD ' (OULTUBBD)._(2516) 

C?OMMENTAKY, 

'Already ouerAroiw'—under the chapter on the ‘Pad^ola’. The 
reason for it lies in the fact, that the same thing cannot be both affirmed and 
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denied. For inMence. * PiSerence ’ and ' Non-difference' ere mutuaU; 
exclusive; and tbe of one is al^ys characterised by the a6een«« 

of the other: when between two things—e.g. ‘ Existence ’ and * Non*esetenee * 
—the nature of one cannot be affirmed without the of the other, that is, 

itcan exiet only when the other is absentand when two things are rantually 
exclusive, the abeenee of one iinplying the presence of the other and Wee 
terra,—the affirmation of one must be concomitant with the denial of tbe 
o^ter. Coneeciuently when the ' Difference' (of the Potency from the 
Organ) ie denied, it implies the affirmation of lameness (Non*diffsreoQe); and 
it cannot be right to deny this latter also at the same tame; becaus e in that 
case there may be affirmation of Difference alao.-^’Suoh are the objections 
that may be pointed oiU against the view that there is d^Sfance«non' 
diffveTux (between the Potency and the Auditory Organ).—‘(2516) 


TEXTS (2617.2518). 

By TBBSE aaux ARGITUENTS may be ItEJBOTBb THE VIBV THAT THERE IS 

Ehbbixjshmsht ot the OhjeU ahd or both.—Prou At,t, this zt 
POIXOWS trat there oak be ko booh bob the view that 

THEBE IS * UAlTIPESTATIOtr ’ OB WHAT IS tUmol. AKD BBOU 
THIS IT ALSO FOLLOWS THAT THERE OAH BB KO ROOM BOR 
A377 DISTIHOnOBS THAT ARE MADE OK THE BASIS 
OB SCOT ' HAKIBBSTATrOPr’j—SUOH DISTTKO* 

TIOSS AS THOSE OP ‘ LONG ’, ‘ SHORT 
* ORDER OP SEQUENCE ' AND SO 

BORTH.—(2517-2518) 

COMMENTABY- 


' By tiuti some arjwmaMsi.e. by putting forward the alternatives 
regarding the capacity or otherwise to produce Cognitions. 

* From all thi*, 4te. etc.'— This sums up the argument. 

' Ortter 0 / M^wence, eic.‘ Eta* is meant to include the vUra-ionff, the 
* UdHtta ' accent and so forth.—(2017*2518) 


It has been argued by tbs Mlmdmealha, under Tezt 2174, that—'* There 
are some people according to whom the Word-Sound is apprehended by the 
Auditory Organ, when it is produced but not in actual contact with that 
Organ, etc. etc,'* 

The answer to that is as follows:— 
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TEXT (2519). 

Emr WASH the ‘ absence or oontaoi * is xqually present ra ali. 
OASSS, THE CCKSHTTIOi? OP AT.r, TKINOS DOBS NOT COKE ABOUT, 
BECAUSE THE CAPACITY OP TEINOS IS ALWAYS BBSTBIOTBU ; 

AS IS FOUND IN THE CASE OP TE5 i&OK BETKO ATT&AOTED 
BY THE Ma<3KBT.^2519) 

COMMBNTAitY- 

Tbougb tLere is 'abMoce of cooUct' ia aU t lungs, yet there is qo 
possibility of the apprehension of the antecedent object, Realise the capacity 
of things is always restricted; for instance, the piece of Aubetanee called 
* Kagnet ’ draws to itself tbe piece of Iron (which is not in contact with it); 
and yet It does not draw ali other things whicli also are not in contact with 
it.—(8519) 


In tbe following Taw, tbe Author anticipatee and answers the objeotion 
that bas been takeu by ^'/Ktdbarastiomin against the admissibiUtv of the 
instance of tbs ' Haguet ’ just cited r— 


TEXT (2520). 

Ip it be ueobd that—“thebe is ATTBAorioir BY iHB Magnet oh 
ACCOUNT OP tee OONTAOT (OF THE IbOH) WITH THE LlQHT 
EUAHATDtO P&OU THE MaCHET —THEN THE ANSWER 
13 THAT, AS NO SUOH LlOHT IS VISIBLE, HOW 75 
IT ZHOWH THAT IT EXISTS t—(2520) 

COMMENTARY, 

<SAonhonwi»^in has argiied as follows“ In the cane of the Magnet, 
tbe at&action of the Iron is dw to its being i^neCrated by tbe Light-rays 
emanating from the Magnet; for, if it were not so, then there would be 
attraction of Iron-pieoos in the world. Even though the Light emanating 
from tbe Magnet is not perceived in the manner of the Light emanating 
Croca the Lamp, yet it can be inferred from the fact that tliere is attraction 
even where the Iron is at some distance, if there is nothing between tlie Iron 
and the Magnet 

Tbe answer to this is— 'As no suoh ti^l. etc. etc.’—The phrase ‘tt i$ 
not vistiiU' denies the propriety of the Light being esistent,—on the ground 
of its non-appreheosiou.—(2690) 

As regards tbe Asductio od Absurdtem put forward by the assertion that 
'* there wo\tld be attraction of all the Iron*piecee in the world tbe answer 
to that is as follows r— 
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TEXT (2521). 

Why IS IT THAT THE SAID LiGHT DOES NOT ACTHAOT PIECES OF -WOOO 
AKD OTHER TSIKOS WHICH COMB INTO OONTAOT WWH IT ?—IF IT IS 
SAIO THAT “ IT HOES HOT DO SO BEOAHSB ITS CAPACFTT IS 
RESTRICTED IH8H THE SAUE MAY SB SAID BEGABDIHO 
THE CASE OP ‘ HOM-OOtTTAOt' ALSO.—^2521) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho ccu^Bgmcy is AquAlly posaibW under the view thei thtfe is 
ftCtuAl contact r~Wby ia it that the Light omAnating from the Kagnet does 
not attract all those things, wood*{uece8 and the like, that bappeo to be 
in contact with it ? 

If the answer is that^"Xhe said contiogency does not arise as the 
capa^ty of is restrictedthen tho same may be sud under the 

view that there is no contact in such cases; who lias deprived things of their 
capacity,—by virtue of which the sAme is net admitted in this case 1 

Hence it follows that the assumption of the invisible rays of Light 
is futile.-H 2621 ) 

It has been argued by the j\ftmdmso£a, under 2175, thab^'* for 
them, <As absence 0 / contact being equally present in the case of distant and 
near sounds, the apprebsnsion and non-apprehension by people far and near 
would be equally possible, there could be no order of sequence 
The answer to that is as follows 


TEXT (2S22). 

As A HUTTRR OP FACT, THE APFREHEHSIOIT BT MBH FAB, MIDWAy AHH 
HEAR IS HOT IN ANY ORDER OF SSOITEKCE AT ALL; AS IN ALL 
CASES THB COONinON IS FROHUCBD lUMEDlATBLY 
APTBB THB IISB (XTITERAHOE OF THE WOBD* 

SOOHD).—(2522) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Suoceeeive Apprehension ’ is not admitted, because the Cognitions of all 
men appear aimultansoualy.—(2622) 

It has been argued under the same Teat (Si76) that—“ the greater and 
lesser intensity of Sounds would not be possible 
The answer to that is as follows 
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TEXT (2623). 

JCST A3 CN AOaOUl^T OF TEB Dr?7EBS}4CBS IH THE SHAPE OP RtmcUneSS 
Ayi> THE COLOTTH 07 rSDiQS 13 SEEN n^DIdTZVCTLT A1«D 

DISTINCTLY (RBSPEOnYELT},—TN THE SAME MANNETt THEBE 
WOULD Also BE THE OOOlTtTION 07 LBSS2B AND OBEATBR 
INTENSITY OP THB SoUND.—(2623) 

COMMENTABY. 

Oolocu* aJdo ie p«rc«iv$d without eoatact with the Eyo and U not M- 
porvading.—&nd ita perceptioa ia diatinct op indistinct; la the same manner 
in the case oi Sound also, wfaicb also is not all.pdrradiog and not in contact 
with the Ear, there woold be Oognitions oi greater or less mtansity. 

Objection —*' The other party does not admit of the perception of Colow 
without contact; how then ie it put forward as the Corroborative Instance t ” 
.'—This does not alTevt our position. Though it is by mere words 
that the other party does not admit it, yet what is vouched fer by proofs 
must be admiued by both parties. 

What is the proof that vouches for the idea in question (that there is 
perception without contact) f" 

The proof is provided by the fact that there is simultaneous perception of 
near and remote thln^ A thing Chat has movement gets at the nearer object 
quickly, and at the remoter object with some delay; when for instance, one 
goes from one village to another. But in the case of the Branch of the tree and 
the hCoon seen through it,—the perception of both is simultaneous, ae soon 
as tho Elyes are opened. From this it is deduced that the Bye ie operative 
without actually getting into contact with the object perceived. 

In connection with this subject, Uddyotakarj argues as follows In* 
asmuch as Cognitions are produced quickly, there can be no perception of 
the time tsdeen; hence the idea, that * the several Cognitions appear in the 
manoer of the ^erciofi of the hundred petals of the Lotus is not true 

This is not right. In tbia way, in the case of the two words * soro ’ 
and ' rasa ’ also, there should be no recognition of tbs order in which tho 
letters are heard ; the quick production of the perception being present here 
also; and if that is so, then there should be no diSerence between tbe Oogmtion 
of the word ' sofo ’ and that of ' rasa And as there is ' quick production' 
in the case of all Cognitions, there would be no perception of any order of 
sequence at all.—This has been already thrashed out in detail before. 

Again says Vddvotakara Bven if the Bye were operative without 
contact, the wall would have no pow«* to obstruct it; hence there 
would be no concealment of things. Nor would there be this phenomenon 
that what is remote is not seen while what is naskr is seezt—It might be 
argued that—-* That object alone is seen which comes within range of the 
Bye, and what does not do ao is not seen But that is not so; without 
some sort of oonneoticn, there can be no coming wiiHtn ronps. Because what 
is this coming loilhin ranpe, apart from heinp connteUd 7 The only diffe r enoe 
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is thftt wliat I eA]l ' GonoectioD ' is coIImI by you ‘ ooiDing within range * 
there is no other difference 

This is not right. Wbat is called by us ccminff wiihin ranff» is becoming 
the Cftuee ,‘~not Cenneciian. Because when the Eye produces Cognitions, the 
0^’ec^Colour, etc.—becomes its auxiliary, and banes called its ' objective': 
and it is not called so beeause it comes into contact with it.—The pwpoes 
served by the aid provided by auxiliaries is of two kinds—i 1) TDutual benefit, 
s.g. between the Light^rays and tho thing within eover,—and (2) serving 
the same purpose; e.g. when the man seas Colour immediately on opening 
his Eyea^Iu both ways, the Oi^ect of the Cognition ia so called because it is 
its peculiar Cause, and not because it is connecTsd with it. 

“ This same restriction or specidcaticn of the Ceruse would not be possifale 
witho^tt some Conn^ieru" 

Not so { because the necessary reetriction is secured by the capacity of 
the Ca^ise iteelf. In fact whan the Cause is produced out of its own Cause' 
it is produced exactly in the form in which only some of it becomes productive 
of the Cognition, not all; because the difference among all things is due to 
the difference in their Causes.—Just as under your viewi—even though the 
Connection is equally present in both cases, why is it that the Eye apprs* 
bends the Colour only, not the Taste ?~It might be argued that—*' the Taste 
is not apprehended because it is not connected with the Eye ’’.—Why should 
not the same Connection be present in the cose of Taste also f^«s the locus 
of both (Taste end Dolour) is the same; and there Is nothing to restrict the 
Connection (to Colour ocly},^wb«reby, even though residing in the same 
locus, the Eye comee up to the Colour only and not to the Taste, though this 
also is present at the eame place,—and also it doee not come up to the Colour 
also if it ia very remote. 

It might be urged that—*' the reatriotion would be duo to its own 
Ouse". 

This can be said also under the view that the Eye is operative withoui 
cordoct—Enough of this discussion.—(£623) 

The following Text anticipates and answers an objsoticn from the other 
party 

TEXT (2524). 

“ How oas THBRS BB a SINOLB OBJBCTITB BASIS FOB CO«37inON8 WHICH 
a??SAB as iMVBEsa ? If this is ithobd, theit [tsb abswhr 

IS that] the SAHS OBJEOnOK. AS AQAltTST THE CTHOLBEBS 
OF THB EXTKBlfAl WORLD, 18 EQUALLY AFPLIOABLl TO 

TBS CocRRinoHS or Colouh aibo.—(2524) 

COMMENTARY. 

“How can there be a single object for Cognition which appeara as 
diverse t" 
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What thft Oppooeat me&iu is dial in this way th« Oognitioni of Colou?, 
Taste, ate. migbe be said to have one and die same objective baeis. 

The answer to this is as foUowst—’iTAe same objection, tie- tic-’;— 

‘ To CoffnUwrti of Cotouro bo Cognitions envisaging Oolour^^bis same 

objection is equally applicable.—How can there be a single objective baais 
for the distinot Cognitions of things far and near t 

All this objeoticn is applicable to tlioee who uphold the reality of the 
Erternal World, who attribute the form to the Obfoti. not to the Coffnition. 
Tboee, however, who uphold the Idoa alone.—La the Idealisls,—for them all 
Cognition is equally objoctiooo. being self-cognised, and is produced in the 
distinct and other forms; and hence to these Idealists, the objection does not 
—Those upholders of the Fbnama) World who attribute the form to 
the Cegnition do not admit that there is absolute aamenesa of form between 
the Object and the Cognition; so that there would be the same form, in 
certain aspects; and hence there would be no incongruity in there being tlia 
aame object for Cognitions appearing as diverse; consequently, the objection 
would not be applicable to theee also.— 

Question What proof then is there against the idea that the Word- 
Sound is ^prehended only on contati with the Auditory Organ,-^nd in 
support of the idea that it U apprehended wiOtout such contact f ” 

Ansioer 

TEXT (2525). 

tJwDEE ins TTBW THAT TKS PBROBTTIOH (OP SoUED) IS tSROEOH CONTACT 
(WITH THE SBN«E-0R0AN), THE COQNITIOF OP THE SOTOl> 0? 

ThONDEB OOHLD hot be TK the INTfiBEtlFTED POEM,— 
Uire THAI OP IKS TBATHEE IN THE EaB.—(2625) 

C0M6CENTARY. 

‘ Like the feaOisr in the Bar thfe is an instance per dissmitarUy ■. 
and the * to'affix is added to the word ending in the Oenitive ending. 
The meaning thus is—when a man is engaged in tickling the Ear with a 
feather, the Sound made by tbe feather is heard as continuous, without 
interruption; in the same manner, when there is Sound of Thunder spreading 
all round like the fUamenrs of the Eddom&n dower, and It is heard on raaeking 
the Ear,—then tills heating also should be oontinuoiis, not interrupted.— 
It cannot be right to say that there is illusion of break on account of tbe 
peculiarity of the snbetratum wherein the conjunction of its Cause subsists. 
Because there Is no perception of such place, etc.; and no Cognition ever 
appears whiob imposea forms which have never been^cognised; r.g. the Visual 
Perception does not impose the form of Taste.—(2625) 

Having thus stated the proof ogainel tbe view tliat Sound is heard on 
getting into oentaet witli the Sense-organ,—tbe Author next states the proof 
in support of the view that the perception takes place without the said 
contact:— 
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TEXT (2526). 

Bboattsb the Aitditoby OBOAJ4 brings AHODT the COONmON 09 

SOHND AS INtBBRtmSE, THERSTORE, i.TVTt th£ MUTO, IT tfOST 
BE RBGASBSD AS OEBRATEKO WITHOCTT CONTACT 
NOT OTHERWISE, UXB THE SE3N (TaCTELS 

Organ).—(2526) 

COMMENTARY. 

• Tfl# Thewforft. 

'Not othorwiee, etc. This euppUas th» Cotroborative Instance/or 

ijiMimtlof—In tlae case of the Tactile Organ (which operates by contact), 
the psrcspUon Is net im^rrupud, sod tbs same would have been the case with 
the Auditory Organ also (if this also opoated through contact).—(2626) 

In the following TeM, the Author anticipates the objection that the 
Corroborative Instance—of the one that is devoid of the Pro* 

bandmn,—and supplies the answer to it 


TEXT (2627). 

For those ?so?ls who declare that “ the Mind also is oteratite 

THROTJOH COlPTAOT THERE SHOULD NOT be ANY COONTITOK OB 
FAB OFF THIN08 IN A SINOLB MOMENT.—(2527) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakofa, Kumdfila and others put forward the following arguttents 
in support of the sense •organs being operative by direct contact (a) 
Tbe Eye and the Ear must be regarded as operative by oontact,—because 
they are ext«7ial organs,—like the Olfactory Organ. The qualifioation 
' Esdema) ’ is added in order to avoid the charge of being * false ’ ic view 
of the ilftnd (which is not operative by contact).—(6) The Bye and the Bar 
must be regarded as operative by contact,—because being organs, they 
do not apprehend things hidden far ofi,—like the Olfactory Organ. The 

qu^fication * being organs * has been added for the purpose of excluding the 
—(() Colour and Sound miist be regarded as cognisable by means of 
those external organs that are operative by contact,—because they are 
objects of external organs,—like Odour and Taste.—(d) the Cognitions of 
Colour and Sound must be regarded as having for their objective baus such 
objects as are cognisable by means of external organs operative by contact,— 
like the Cognitions of Odour end Taste 

The objections against these arguments are set forth in the followmg 
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TEXT (2628). 

Te£ BEaSOK T&At IS BI7T fOBWABD, IK TES fOBM ' SBOAUSB TK£Y ABE 
EXTEB2IAL OBOAV3 ',^111 SXTEPDRT OP TEE VIEW THAT THE OBQA249 
tH QCESTIOH OPERATIVE BY CONTACT, —IS ' FA2<LACI0T7S ’ 

(INCONOLOSIVE); BEOAUSS IT 19 VNL1E6 THEIR OTHER 
PBOPBBTIBS AND HBNOS THEBE IS OONTBADIOnON 
(INCOMPATIBILITY}.—{2528} 

COMMENTARY. 

The roeeamg lA oleer.—(2528) 

The {oUowiog TtM euppLes the ei^wer to whet hae beeo urged by the 
Miman%taka, Mndsc the Test 217C, to the effect tliat—“Thus from the point 
of view of ilie Vedie Scholar, let ue examine the matter, etc. etc.' :— 


TEXTS (2529-26a0). 

Tee idea of the Aeb*cubrents being sombtaino dipfsbbnt tbou the 

OONJITNOTIONS AND DlSJUNCTIOKS HAS BEEN ALBSADY OISOABDED 

BEFORE ; AND INASMUCH AS TEE AlB 19 KOT-MOKENTARY 

(aooobdinq to 'THg Mimdmdaka), thbv cannot bb the 

SAME AS THE CONJimOTIONS AND DISJUNCTIONS. FOB 
THE SAMS REASON, AS t h ARE NO DISTINCTIONS 
TS IT, THEBE CAN BB NO MOVEMENT OP IT, 

8PB01AII.T BEOaUSE If BAS NO VBLOOCTY, 

AND HENCE CANNOT 00 ALONG 
AS LONO AS TEE VELOCITY LASTS. 

—(2529.2830) 

COMMEhTTARY. 

' Before '—onder the examination of the ' Six Categories'. 

Says the Opponent—** If they are not differtnt, tben they may be non- 
difftHni, eeme 

An$ujerJnaemnch as the Air, etc. etc.*— The ALT.currente themeelvee, 
produced oe conjoined and diejoined, are spoken of ae tbe * ooQ’difterent 
Conjunctions and Disjunctions’; and what are non-momentory cannot 
become conjoined with things, in eucceeeion,—as they are all of one and the 
some fonn.—(2S29~2630} 

It has been asserted by the MimdtnMka, under T&xt 2179, that— 
“ Having reached the AkSsha in the Auditory Organ, the Air Imparte a 
certain capacity to that organ, etc. etc.*’ 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXTS (2531-2532) 

Ip» OV HSACHIHG THE Zkdsha W THE ATOITOEY OEGAK, THE AlE IMPAETS 
A CSBTAIN CAPACITY TO THE TSEt? WHY SHOVED TBEHS 

BE NO COONITIOK OF THE A® WHEN THERE IS OOONITIOH OP THE 
Sound,— foST as there is of the stsoze op the whip 
(WHEN THE WHIP.STROKE IS ALSO COGNISED ALONG 
WITH THB SOUND OF THE WHIP) ?—ThE IDEA THAT 
—“ THE COGNITION OP THE SoUND OBSTRUCTS 
THB SAID CMGNITICN (OF THE AlR) 

• CANNOT HE RIGICT, TOR ONE WHO IS 
COGNISANT OP THE WH1P<STB0EE 
AND ANOTHER A® (AT THE 
SA^ TIHE).— 

(2531-2632) 

COMMENTAJtY. 

There are two views possible in this eonneeUon—(1) thAt the Air i« 
perceptible end (2) that it is aot-peroeptible. 

Under the former view, at the time that Sound is cognised, there should 
be cognition of the Air also, as in the case cl the whip •stroke. 

It might be argued that—“as two cognitions cannot appear simul¬ 
taneously, the cognition o< Sound obetructa the cognition of the Air 

This cannot be right-^n the mouth of one who is cognisant of the whip- 
stroke and the other Air, at the time that the Sound is cognised. Just as 
the ' Other Air' set up by the fan, and the * whip-stroke ’ are both perceived 
at the time that tbs Sound is heard,—in the same manner there should be 
tbe perception of the touch of the Air reaching the auditory organ. 

What this shows is that the assertion that there cannot be simultaneous 
oognitiOQS is contrary to a directly perceived fact.*^253 1-2532) 

It has been explained already that the idea of simultaneous cognitions 
is due to Che illusion caused by the quickness with which the cognitions 
appear. It may be that in the case of Cognitions appearing in succeesion 
there may be an illusion of simultaneity due to tbe quickness with which they 
appear; but in tbe present discussion, the said explanation is of no use s 
hence it is nothing.—This is what is asserted in the following 

TEXT (2538). 

Ethn though in some cases, thebe hay be illusion of sikdltanhztt 

DUE TO QUICENESS OF APPSABaNCB,—YET THAT HAS NOTHENO 
TO DO WITH THB PBESBNT CONTEXT ; BECAUSE HEBE 
THE AlB IS NOT COGNISED AT AIX.—(2533) 

OOMMENTABY. 

It may be that, on account of the quickness in the appearance of tbe 
Cognitions, there is an illusion of simultaneity. But this cannot ^ply to 
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the cose where tltere ie no perception of e tiling wliich fa cjiiite pereeptfUe. 
For instnDce, in the present contest, there ia absolutely no cognition*— 
either euccamve or sirDulteneous'—of the Air that haa reached the regions 
of the Auditory Organ. Bence the esplanation that the illusion of amul- 
taneify of Cognitions is due to the quicknesa with which they appear " can 
haTo no bearing on the present discuesion; i.e. it should be ignored.—(2533) 


The following text takes up the second alternative view (suggested in the 
commentary on Texi tAe Air U not percept t'Me) 


TEXT (2534). 

Jf the Air (reaching the Ear) is bstohh thb senses (impbrosstible), 
AS asserted by tee FOIXOWEiRS 07 Xoifoda, AND ALSO BY YOtTR- 

S9LTB8, — TBHN, TO WHAT CAN ITS omenadiliiy to TouoA BE 
DOS, WEICS HAS BEEN SPOEEN 0? IN 
THE Bha4ya 1—<2534} 

COMMENTARY. 

‘^Folio^Berg ej Aett&fa’—the VaUhisihw, According to whom Air is 
indicated by (inferred from) Sound. 

Xbe author of your own BhSs^, Shabara baa alao declared that when 
the aehal Conjunctions and Disjunctions of the imperceptible Air proceed 
from the Ear-dnun, they are not perc^ved”. (IC. Su. 1. I. 19.) 

Tl>s objection to this view is set forth in the word^^* To con its 
omanotiftty to Towh 5s due ?’—' SpisiydpU' is the * dp^ipossibility of 
* apre^i ’—touch. This is what the author of your Bh5$ya has spoI?en of; 
how is that ? Aa againat the view of tho author of the ShUosa. that ’ the 
Air becomes the Sound the author of the Bhusi/a, (iSAeharo) haa e^d—(under 
8a. 1. 1. 23) aa follows—“ If the Word*Sound were the product of Air, then 
it could only be Air in a particular shape; as a matter of fact, however, we 
do not recognise any particle of Air in the constitution of the Word*Sound, 
in the manner in which we recognise the particles of yam in the constitution 
of the Cloth: therefore the Word^Sound cannot be a product of Air ;—it 
the Word'Sound were the product of Air, then we could perceive it with 
our tactile organ (aa we perceive Air); and yet we do not feel by touch any 
air •particles in the Word* Sound (Tfane&Bicn, p. 41.)—(2594) 


Even granting (for the sake of argument) that Air is beyond the senses, 
imperceptible,—the Author proceeds to point out defects in the Opponent's 
arguments 
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TEXT (2535). 

Ob, the Aib iu qoestioi? kay bs bbtobd the Senses ; even so, there 

WOULD BB COONTnON Ot THE TANGIBLE (Am),—WB30H IS NEITHER 

HOT NOB COLD,—BBSTINO ON TBB VARIOUS SUBSTANCES THAT 
MAY BE IN CONTACT WITH IT | JUST AS THEBB IS 

OP OTHER Ama.—(2535) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Tcdyogah ' —coirtAot with the different air-cuireatathat which 
hae this contact is ' lauadyoffin' , —i.e. the snbetAnces known as * Water’. 
‘ Fire ' and * Earth ’ and that which is ' gaia ’—feeding, redding in t hes e, 
is ’ UOiadyogigaia' — i.e. the Air resting on Water, Fire and Earth.^The 
com|HOunding is in accordance with Pfij>ini’8 Siiira * DvSHi/S^hriia, etc. 
etc.’—This compound qx^alifies' tpra^vya tlie tangible Airwhich is of a 
nature that is diffsrsnt from hcl and co2d.—There should be ' vU Cogni* 
tioD—the said Air.—* Jtjot os lAers t> of othor Airo of Air other than 
that within the bod^ of the Speaker, which Air is held (by the Opponent) 
to be the mani/osUr of the particular Word-Sound.*—The ‘tofi’-afibc is 
added to the word ending in the Locative. 

What is meant is that there would be oognition of the Air in question, 
just as there is of the air during winter, carrying with it the coolness of the 
snows,—of that during summer, when all the quarters are with the 
bumii^ rays of the sun,—of that during the season which is neither hot nor 
cold, which is yet felt by the tench to be cool or warm.—(2535) 

In the following Test, the Author anticipates aod refutes the Opponent's 
answer :— 


TEXTS (2538*2537). 

IT MIGBT be SAH) THAT “ TISRE 15 NO COGNITION OP TEE Am m QUESTION 
BECAUSE IT 18 NOT IN CONTACT WITH THE TyBCPANUW ".•^BUT, 
TEEN, HOW IS IT KNOWN THAT IT HAS BEACHED THE AkOiha 

IN THE Ear From all this it pollows that azd this 

ASaUTiPnON BY THE VeDIO SCHOLAR IS ABSOLUTELY 
BASBLESa ; IT 18 NOT AQBEBABLB TO THE LEARNED, 

AND SHINES ONLY AMONO VlDlC 

Scholars .—(2536.2537) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ta$yA the Air. 

• Ayogo ^ non*oontact,—' with the tympanum 
Thereet is clear.—(2636*2587) 

28 
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]fr bM 1 >»» n argued by the Mim^nwatu. lUid^ 'Fexf 21 0$, that—*' or, the 
idea that shoxOd be entertained is that the Auditory Organ conaiela of tjxu^ 
vhiob idea tfould be in accordance with the Veda 

As this is open to the same objectionSi tJie Author applies them to that 
view, in the following :— 


TEXT (25S8). 

All those objectiors that buvb beer orobd aoairst those who 
BOH) Ikdshs TO BE ynlhM parU, should be ubdebstood to be 

SfttraiLZ APPLICABLE TO THAT VOW ALSO DKDSB WHICH THE 

Auditory Obgar consists op the obb rKorviSEBLE 

8pae^—{2^Z) 

COMMENTARY 

The view that the Auditory Organ consiste of the indivisible Space, 
is open to all those objectiona—tbe futility of embeUiahment, the impoa^bUity 
of embellishment, eto.—that have beeo urged against the view that it consists 
of the indivisible Hence it is not necessary to state the objections 

against this othwr view separately.—(3636) 

It bftf been argued by the Afimdmsoiba, under Ttxl 3165. that —" Even 
if the Auditory Organ ware one and ali •pervading, the Embellishmeot due 
to Articulation could affect only the matanal substratum of that organ, 
et«. etc.*'. 

The answer to this Is as follows 


TEXTS (2539-2544). 

URDEB the view that Akdiha I3 ONE ARD ALL*FEBVADINO, THEBE OAX 
BE RO SUCH DinSIOK AB THAT TBS 0KB IS THE SUBSTBATUH OB TBB 
EMBELLISHED OBOaK ARD THE OTHER 15 ROT 50 ; BECAUSE Akiihtt 

IS OKE (a»D iKDmsiBLE).—I f the Auditory Oboar consists 
OF THE ORB lifcasAo, THEN IT OARROT HAVE ITS TyKPAXUM ‘ UN- 
EKBBLL15HED \ CONSEQUENTLY, ARY BSSTRrCTTON XR THS BhBBL* 
LI8HMBRT OR THE BASIS 07 THE SUBSTRATUM CARROT STAND. 

Consequently, when the Oboar has ssourbd thb Embelt.irh- 
ICERT IR orb SUBSTRATUU, IT SHOULD BBINO ABOUT THE OOQRmOR 
IN THE BODIES 07 *i-r. UER AOCOBDIRO TO THOSE WHO DECLARE 
THE Oboar to es orb only. You may hold that Coonttiors 
(SENSATIONS) APPEAR IN THB TAHI0U5 PARTS 07 THB BODIES OB 
BilR ; BUT AOCOBDINO TO YOU, THEBE CAR BE NO DIVBBSITY OP 
PLaOB fob the principal FACTOR, XH RBLATTOH TO Ah&6lui WHICH 
18 one 0KLY,>-THS OTSBB party HIOHT SAY—ACCOBDINO TO US, 

THE Soul is without parts, zroivisible, ard it is in its brtissty 
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THAT IT COOmSES 701(^0$, AVD YBT IT ACTUALLY APPBEHBHDS IT 
IF THB BODY ONLY ” ;—BUT BVBH WITH THIS, THB VIBW IS OPEN 
TO OBJECTION ; ThEBB WOITLD, W THIS 0A8B, BB NO SUCH DISTOTO* 
TICKS AS THAT OP THE ' DBaT ’ AND THE LIKE, AND FOB TKI SAKS 
EBASOK IT WOULD HOT BE POSSIBLE FOB ONE COONTTION HOT TO BE 
APPBSRENDED BY AHOTHEE SoUL ; AS THERE IS HO DIETBBBNOB 

BETWEEN THE TWO.—(2539-2544) 

COMMEKTAJ^Y- 

* Anyai '—the subetratum of the unembellished orgaa. 

Such dietinetion ie not possible in the case of what la without parU' 
indiviaible. If there were, it would have to be regarded ae with parU. 
diTieible.—If the diatirtction were merely aemmtd (not real), then there 
would be an incompatibility regarding its being with and also iriMout effective 
SpCtion; because effective actiona never follow in the wake of mere aeauiup- 
tione; they are alwaye related to real entUiee. Cooeequently, if the organ 
has become embellished in one substratom, it acquiree thereby the capacity 
to bring about the cognition of things; so that in another subetratum also, 
as the organ would really be the same, it would be embeUiehed everywhere, 
and hence capable of bringing about the Oognition of things. 

Thus what has been seid (in Tee^ 2S42) regarding “the Cognitions 
appearing in the several parte of the bodies of men ", becomes set aside ; 
because there ca n be no real division in what is one only.—This is what ia 
shown in the words ' etc.' 

‘fivdhdnava{dichytjm\—'^rad?idfUi'. 'Principal Factor’, stands for 
the .Body‘ Vaidiehya *—residence ia different perts of Jka^. 

' Svamuktipi. em.’—because there can be no division for what ie one 
only. 

’ At^tvanAdnom’—impossibiUty of suoh distinctions.—(2630—2644) 

The following Test shows bow there is no difference between the two ?— 


TEXT (2645). 

When it cannot abandon its pbbviods form, and ween no nbw 
FSaIUHBS can APPBAH IK IT,—WHY CANNOT THE AUDITOBT 
OBOAN come WJTRIH BABUE“OT TKB BEFHHrBNCE OF 

ANOTHER.—(2545) 

COMMENTARY, 

It might be argued that—" there would be differences, by reason of the 
Auditory Organ being inffuenoed by Merit and Demerit 
The answer to that is as follows t— 
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TEXT (2546). 

IsAflfcrocH AS IT IS BTBBNAi, nn)8PEtn>BST,—TH2 Ak&ahxc Auditory 
Organ OAimoi ss ihtlttsncei) by Merit act Deusrtt ; avd 

HSRCB 6E0UXD ROT TALI. WTTStR THE SCOPE OF 
THS EXFEBISRCE 07 AKT ORB AT 

^.—^2546) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ B^iDg aMtusI ' ia thA rAAAoa for * beisg mdepAndent * Mid aIao for 
'bang not mflueoced hy Merit end Demerit —(2646} 

Qu^iofi Bven though it ie independent, whj? oAiuiot it be inAuenced 

(by Merit and Demerit) t 
Answer 

TEXT (2547). 

The Akaska is rbtsr attscted by Merit act Deubrit; beqto 
BTERHAL, IT CAN NSVBR BB AR EFFECT ; WHAT SORT OF 
‘ nrPLttBirCE ' thbs car there bs oyer it 1—(2647) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Being independent ’ impliee tbet it is not mi e^ect ; end wbM is not 
AO e^ect eennot bo ioAoenced or effected by Anything; e.g. the Hare's Horn, 
or ^ ' Xfncoasdone Destruction' of things^md the Auditory Organ is 
not an effect hence thore is ^iprehension of a oharacter contrary to the 
tridor term. 

' Being eismai * sets aside the * inadmissibility * of the Beeson net 
an effeA^ etc. etc,' eets aside its 'inconcloaveness ’.^2647} 

Says the Opponent It is found (hat even what is not an effect is 
influenced by things: for instance, the Auditory Organ, whidi was not within 
range of one’s experience before (in the esse of the deaf) comes within its 
rai^e, through the influence of medicines and charms. Thus your Reason 
becomes Inconclusive 

The answer to this is es foDows 

TEXT (264S}. 

How COULD the ACDITORY ORGAR come WITEUT the RAiJOB OF ore’s 
EETERIERCB, TfiBOUOH THE IRPIpDEROB OF OEARMd ASD MEDICTRES, 

BTC. ? Being bterral, it carrot derive ary 

PECULIARITIES FROM THB8B.^254S) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Afedteinse, eic .’—' eic.’ inohides ecratohings, operationa 
' Jlete could it, ete’-^e, if, even so, it did not have the charaotar of an 
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'* Ev«q if it ifl oot AH ESdct, there would be injtuenctntf by the mere 
production of peculiarities.’* 

Armo«T :—' Being eiemal> tie. 

[Says the other party]—** If such is the case, then tlie avibetretum being 
QOt*eterna], the erobeUiehtneat could be of that, and through that the Audi • 
tory Organ also* though eternal, would come to be influenced 

This is the idee set forth and answered in the following 

TEXT (2549), 

Evsv TSOUQB TR2 stTBSTKATUu IS not-6iental, ITS non-elemoi^if would 

HOT BS Or THE KATUBE OP momentoriness ” ip TfflS IS UBOBD, 

THEN (the AJrSWSR 19 THAT), INASMUCH AS NO ADDITIONAL 
PHOPEBTISS COULD BE PBODUOED IN IT, DeafntSS, ETC. 

WOULD NOT BS POSSIBLE.—(1^H9) 

COMMENTARY. 

' IJiiie n^'€temal its deetruotion would be sure to come in course 
of time,—till that time, it would continue to have one end the eeme form ; 
and hence, ae in the eternal thing, eo here also no additional properties would 
appear in it { how theo, could there be any ’ embellishment' of it 

Even granting that additional qualities might appear,author 
points Out that even eo the theory is open to objection* 

TEXTS (2550-2B51). 

Ob, the additional property uat be produced in the oboan ; 

BUT IN NO CASE COULD IT EXIST IK THE Akoeha NOB COULD TT 

BE DUB TO Its OONHBCTION WITH ITS BBCBPTAOLE ; BEOAITSS 
IT IS ETERNAL AND IKDSPSNDBNT. HbNCE, DEAFNESS, BTC. 

COULD NOT COMB ABOirr TEBOUOH THAT BITEEB.— 

Even it Akdeha were w i t h fakts and divitibU, 

THE ARGUMENTS WOULD APPLY TO IT, 

ON THE GROUND OP ITS efCTWii^.— 

(2560-2561) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Efo‘ a ’—stands for the addiiwftal properiy. 

“ Even if it does not exist there, it may come to it on account of iu 
oonneotion with its receptacle 

It could not be due to tie conneenbn witfi its Bec^iaeie. 

As regards the argument that dkAeAa is not without parte,—the answer 
is that if the dwm&le Akdefia is held to be eternal then all the objecticoe 
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that hAw been urged ogainet th« view that ‘ the indivUibU Akieha is eternal % 
become applicable. This is what is meant by the word^—‘ Sten i/ Jkdeba 
wredivmbl^, 9^c^ etc.'—(2560-2S5]) 

It has been arg:aed by the MirndmaoJia, in Tixt 2182, that—“ Just as 
the viBageJord, removed from the lordship, though continuing to Uve in the 
village, does not enjoy the privileges of the Lor^hip, sunilerly the soul of 
the deaf man deprived ol the auditory organ, though continuing to dwell in 
the body, does not enjoy tbe experience of hearing sounds 

The answer to this is as follows !— 


TEXTS (2562.2553). 

BvBN POa TOtT, THIS ‘B5M0VAL FROM TJCT OWiraaSmF' CABKOT BB 
POSSTBLB,—tHH.BSS THS OWKBESHIP 18 MOMENTABY, WftAT 
ADDlUOBAi PBOTBBTY BAS BBBK TBODtJOSD TS IT, BY 
VTBIUB OF WmOE IT 18 BEMOYBD FROM TB8 
OWBSaSKIP ABB DB58 BOT BBJOT THE 
8AMS SZFBRIHCKIB AOAIB ?— 

(2552.2553) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is quite easy.—(25S2<2653) 


It has been argued by the Mim/irMcka, under Text 219i, that—'* The 
vibrating air.paxtieles, which are the manifeetere, ate. etc." 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2554-2558). 

Tiros THEN, THBBB IS HO ' EMBBLEJSHWBNT ’ POSSIBLE, HITHER IH THE 

AroiTOBY Organ ob in the Word-Socfb ; secausb vt is not 

P088IBBB FOB THE EhBELLISHHBNT TO BE EITHEB .DIFTSBSNT OB 
N0N-BIF7SBSBT (FBOU THEM). FOB IBSTaHOB, IF THE EmBELUSH- 
KENT IS SOUETEINO DEFPEBENT FBOU TEE AtHMTOBY ObGAB AND 

THE Sound, them these two cannot be bboabdbd as ‘Em¬ 
bellished ' ; AS THESE WOULD HAVE NO RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
EMBEIXISEHENT ; BBOaUSE between two DlPTS&ENT THINGS, THE 
ONLY REUTIOBSHIP POSSIBLE 18 THE OoWol ONE ; AND IF THIS 
RELATIONSHIP WEBB THBBB, THEN THE EHBSLLISHHENT WOULD BE 
THERE AT ALL TIMES, AS ITS CAUSE WOULD BE THERE AT AlX TIMES.— 
E)VEN UNDER THE VIEW THAT THE EuBELUSHKENT IS iU3t SOME* 
TBJHQ DIPFBBENT,—IT WOULD BE ETEBBAL, T.tTTR THE AUDITORY 
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ObOAU aw the SoTIKD ; AUD HEHCB IT OOtJLD HOT SB SRODCCED 

BY AHVTB3SO ; OOSSEQUENTl.y THE COOHIHOH (DUB TO TSB Em- 

BELLISHHBKT) WOHLD BE EVERLASTIHO.—BBCAOSE ALL THIS 19 80, 

THEBEFOEE AKY EBOTJLATIOS OB BESTHICTIOK 07 THE CATAOITT 

OF THB AlB-CURBBHTS, ETC, OAWOT BE POSSIBLE ; A NO WHEN WHAT 

IS TO BE AOCOMPU3HED IS HOT PEESBST, THE OATACTTY TO AOOOM* 

PLTSS IT CAH BE OF NO USE,—(2554-2558) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Yoda '—BecattM —* Evam * Xbufl,—in the mAnner jujt deeoribed, 
this' hsccuee' has to ha eonatrued with 'iat'' tharefora, ato. etc.’ of T«xt 2668 . 

How this ombelUshxoant ta not posaibla le explained in detail, in the 
words—' Swouae i6 w net p09$AU Jer Ote atndeilwhman^, ew. etc.'—What ie 
meant is as follows—When the embellishjnent comes, it could be either differ%fii 
or non-diffiteni (from the thing embellished}; these are the only two poasibi* 
litiae. as the naattsr <loee not admit of a third alternative. 

In the former case.—i.e. if it is digenni ,—there could be no ' embellish* 
ment' of the auditory organ or of the Word* Sound { because what is brought 
about is different; and when the Jar is brought about, it is not the Cloth 
that is embellished. Nor can there be any relationship between the Embellish- 
ment and the said two (Auditory Organ and the Word.sound); by virtue of 
which by the bringing about of the Emhellishmeat, which is tbslr relative, 
those two could become embellished.—Because, as it has been held to be 
di ffe rent, t he relationship of the Embellishment with the Auditory Organ or 
the Word*Sound could not be of the nature of ‘ identity '; in fact whenever 
there is a relationship between two different thii^, it can be only of the 
nature of Cauet and BffeU ; ae there could be no help in any other way. 
If there were this relation of Cause and Effect between the Embellishioent 
and the other two (Auditory Organ end Word-Sound),—the Embelhehment 
would be there for all time, as its cause, in the shape of the Auditory Organ 
and the Word-Sound, would be there all the time (both of these being et^nal, 
ew AypetAssi). 

Under the second alternative (that the EmbeHisbineBt is not diffireTU 
from the Auditory Organ and the Word-Sound), the difficulty is that— 

' Seen under C^ie cieio, etc. Tadvai ‘—Like the Auditory Organ and the 

Word-Sound.— 'Amu '—the Embellishment^->aod hence, as it would be 
eternal, the Embellishment oould not be produced or brought about by any* 
thing. 

Thus, under the view that Cognitions are produced by the Embellishment, 
every cognition would be eternal. This is the difficulty in the Embellishment 
being eternal. 

The whole argument is summed up in the words—' Thereofe o»ty repwto- 
tum or reewiaien, etc. s^c.’—^2664>255$) 

The following Texu set forth the arguments in support of the vie tv 
that Werd-Sound is not~aemal. 
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TEXTS (2569.2500). 

Tffirs,— WASMUOR A8 VO ‘ MANtrSSTATIOiJ ’ {OF THE WOBD-SoUfiTl)) 18 
fOSSi6L£,^A« Cognitunt of the Word-So^nd muot bb kboabpsi> as 
HA 71NQ THIS OHAHAOTEB THAT IT IS XtrYAHlAELF OOHOOWlTA2iT WITH 
THE BTETH (COMUfQ IITTO SXISTSSOS) OF WHAT IS AFFREHBKDED BY 
THE COQNITIOK OF TEE IKDIVIDFAL JaR A^D SOCH TKQfOS. 
^-COSaB<iHEtrrLY, BOTH ‘FEOOUOIFO’ AND ‘ MANIFESTUTO—A8 
BBODOHT ABODT BY effort AND arHculoHoi ^—WILL HaTS THE 
DIVERSITY OF THEIR OAPAGITY DETERMINED BY PBESUMFTIOJf 

Based ttfok tee natitbb of the bfpeots produced by tbbh,'^ 

(2659-2560) 

CfOUMENTARY. 

Thd mAY be formuleted m followsWhAt is ocoAsiooftl 

must be produced by » CAuse wbich also has had its productioQ,^4B for 
example, the cogoitioa of the individual Jar ,'->aad the Ck>gQitioa of tiie 
Word-Sound is occasional; be&ce this is a Reason based on the nature of 
things. 

The Reason cannot be rsgacded as ' inadmissible % because as a matter 
of fact, the said cognition is not found to appear at all times.—Nor can it 
be regarded as * inconclusive ’ j as the idea of Sound being * manifested ’ 
bss been already dieoarded^Nor again can it be regarded as ‘ contradictory ’; 
because it is found to be present in ali places where Che Probandum is present. 

' Idam-phalam' ie a compound, meaning—' that which has idan ’^his, 
i.a being invariably oonoomitant with the birth of what is apprehended by 
it—for its 'phaiont*. net gain, obaracter. 

The rest is easily understood.—(2659-2560) 

The objections against the view that the Auditory Organ coopts of 
dpocs have been already stated before ; lieoce they are not stated again; 
the Author only reminds tbs reader of what has been said before :— 


TEXT (2661). 

All trosb reasons that go to invalidate the view that the 

AlTDITOBT ObOAN IS PART 07 Akoeho, SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD 
BY INTBLLlOENr MEN TO APPLY ALSO TO THE VIEW 
THAT IT IS PART OF 8paC^.—^2661) 

OOMMENTARY. 

It has been argued by the Mhndnuahj, in Text 2204. that—*' Even if 
the EmbeVishment pert^os to the Oitject, it would aSeot that one object 
only, eto. etc.” 

The answer to is as follows :— 
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TEXT (2562). 

THS ASSBBTIOir TEAT—“ IT THE EMfiELUSHMEirr PERTAINS TO THS 

OBJSOT, IT WOirU> AFPEOT THAT ONE OBJECT ONLY CANKOT BB 

BIGHT; SBOAireE IT HaS BEEN DISOABTBD ; AIBO 
BECAtTSB THE CAPACITY OP THINQS IS UMJTED. 

—HBNOE THEBE CANNOT BB EMBEL¬ 
LISHMENT OP THE OBJBCT- 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ If a ’—That iSi It oanawt b© right to assort that “ if tho Embelltshnaant 
pertains to the Object it wonld aSeot that ooe object only 

“WhyT” 

‘Because has been discarded beoai'ss the Embeiliahmeat itself 
has been rejected.—That the Embellishraeat, as difiereot and as oot- 
difierent, has been already discarded. 

For the following reason aiso there can be no EmbelUsliment of the 
Object. 

“ What reason ^ ” 

Because 0 / the Umitations ^ tfie eapacHy 0 / sAinja—which are going to be 
pointed ont. 

After ‘ Nii/etiA ‘ a ‘ OAa ’ is understood 5 hence the meaning oomee to 
be that—«i«o because of the limitations of the capacity of things, there 
cannot be an BmbelUshment of the Object-—(2W2) 

The said ‘ Umilation on the capacity of things ’ is illustrated— 


TEXTS (2663.2584). 

IP THE WOBD-SOITND l>n> NOT POSSESS TBJS CAPACITY TO BBODCOE 
COGNITIONS, THEN IT OOlJLD NBYEB BE COGNISED BY ANY0K2 ANY¬ 
WHERE ; AS IT OOITLD NOT HAVE ANY BBABING UPON ITS OOONI* 
TIOH.—IP, ON THE OTHER HAND, It DID POSSESS THB OAPA- 

crry, then it would be oognised by all men, at all 

TIMES AND AT ALL PLAOSS ; AS IT W017LD OOBTINUE 
TO BE THB 0ATJ8E OP THAT COGNITION.— 

(2663-2564) 

COMMENTABY- 

By ita very natwe, the Word-Sound should be either incapabis or a^abU 
of prodoeing ile cognition. These are the ocJy two alternatives possible- 
la the former caae-ie. if it is ineapaWe-the Word-Sound would never be 
cognised by any one. la the latter case, it would be cognised by all men 
at all times; beoause it would always be of the same form. 
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im 

From this it foJIowa that the Enbellishjnant can have no capacity at 
aU.>-(S5dd-29«4) 

The following might be argued—“ Bven if the Word-Sound bad the 
capacity to bring about ita cognition, it might not bring it about on account 
of foroee to the contrary; similarly• even if it did not have the capacity, it 
could have the capacity imparted to it by auxiliary forces and thereby bring 
about the cognition 

The answer to this is ae follows 

TEXT (2565). 

If THB WOBb-SOURD X8, BV I» VBBY BAIUBB, DEFINITBLY capable OB 

INCAPABLE,—WHAT E08TILB OK HELPFITI. FORCE COinj> SET 

IT ASIDE I—{2565) 

COMMENTARY- 

'Dnless a thing eete aside< or brings about, the nature of a thing, it 
cannot be regarded as hostile or helpful; otherwise ^ere would be inoon • 
gruities. And if the said seStn; aside or hrinQing a5out were admitted, the 
Word-Sound woidd lose its eternal charaotar.—(2565) 

It has been argued by the JldflmoTneafs, in Tem S205, that “ Just as the 
Word'Sound, though produced and appearing equally with regard to all 
men, etc. etc.’’ 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2506-2567). 

As A UATTBB CF PACT, WHEN THE WOED-SOITND APPEABS, IT IS CAPABLE 
OP PBODrCI^Q ITS COGNITION IN SOME PEEEON5 ONLY : HENCE WHEN 

IT IE PSOD'aOED, IT IS NOT OOOEISSD BY ALL MEN.—Ob, BOW 
OODLD IT BE THAT THE SODSE I8 HEARD ONLY BY THCES 
MEN IN CLOSE PEOEIU1TY TO WHOM IT IS EMBELLISHED 
BY AEnOlTLATIONS,—AND NOT BY THOSE AT A 
DISTANCE ?—(2566.2667) 

COMMENTARY. 

What has been urged does not alTect the view that ‘Word’Seunds are 
produced (not eternal). Because whenever a Word $ouad is produced by iu 
cause, it is produced as capable of bringing about its cognition under certain 
limitations; and it is oa account of this that it is not heard by all men at 
all times. 

The view, however, that the Sound is (eternal and) is only mant/ssted,— 
Is open to the said objection,—even if the Embelhshment is possible. This 
ie what is shown by the sentence beginning with ' or 
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The objeotioQ that * there should be heariag oi far*o4 sound also * is 
apphoable. not only to Ute view that the Word>Sound is endowed, by ite 
very nMure, with the capacity to produce ite cognition,—but it ie also 
applicable to the view that there is Embellishment (of the Wcrd*Sound). 
Hence this has been eet forth as another alternative view—~ 'IFAy it is not 
heard by persons at a dUiancs t'—' is heard' is to be construed here. Wbat 
is meant ia that it should certainly be heard—(2od6 <2667) 

The same idea is further clarified :— 


TEXT (2668). 

Eviltl 2K CASES OT DROXIUITy, THE EMBELLISHMENT IS S'CEPOSBB TO BE 
THS CaVSB (OB THB OOGtflTION) ; AHB THIS EmbBLUSHMENT 
WOtTLD BB BQUALLB TBEE5 BOR PBBSOHS AT A DISTA^TCB 
AIBO.—(2^8) 

COMMEKTARY. 

It has been argued by the Utmumeaka, in Text 3370, that—*' Inasmuch 
84 the idea of the Word*Sonod being prodweed has been rejected, etc. ate.” 
The answer to thifl is a« follows 


TEXTS (2569-2570). 

Ip the idea is that pabtioulab Embellishments ars pboddoed by 
abucvlationb^ then in that case, no one can deny tbb idsa 
OF THE Sound beino produced. Because the babttcuiar 
EMBELUSHMENT is not SOMETHINO DiPFSBBNT FROM THE 
Word‘Sound ; other wisb the Word-Sound would 
BE INCOQHISaBLE. CONSSftUBNTLT TEE WORD* 

Sound also should be bboabdbd as 

3>rotiu«d.—(2569-2570) 

COMMENTARY- 

li the Embellishment is something that is produced, then there ebould 
be production of the Word-Sound also} because it is not different from the 
Embellishment.—In oaee it is different, then, as the Cognition would be 
brought about by the Embellishment itself, the Word-Sound would not 
be an active agent in it; and hence it would not be apprehended by that 
Cognition. For these reaeons it should be admitted that the Word-Sound 
also is produced.—(2569-2670) 

The foUowing might be urged—" Just as for you, the Buddhist, the 
Word-Sound is produced M capable of bringing about a pertiouJar resoioted 
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cogDition,^^ also for us, there is restriction in regard to the SinbelUshment 
also; wherebj the Souad is oot heard by people at a dletaoce 

The answer to thU is as follows 

TEXT (2671). 

HatIKO BECOUE 5UBSLLIBEED OHCE, IT TSS WOBD'SOPND DOSS VOT 

ABANDON TEAT (8MBELUS«BD) FOSM, ON ACCOUNT OP ITS 
EVANESCENT CKAEAC7rEE,-^H£N IT SHOULD CONTINTTB 
TO BE HBABD BOB ALL TIKE.— 

(2571) 

COMMENTAEY. 

* 

Even if the idea be tbat~''The Word*8ouiui that is embellished is 
one that is capable of bringing about the cognition within the ' chain ’ of 
certain particular persons onl^' ”—there would be objections against it. For 
instance, if tbe Sound does not abandon the form which is capable of bringing 
about tbe cognition, then its cognition should oontioue to be produced for 
all time. If it abandons it, then it becomes evanescent, not eternal.—Hence 
it must be admitted that it is producsd.—<2571) 

It has been argued by the Miminuaka in T««t 2809, that—'* As regards 
the view that there is embellishment of both, tbe assertion that it is open 
to both sets of objections is futile, etc. eto.’‘ 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2572). ' 

Even as eeoabdb the view that the&b is embellishment of both, 

THE ASBEBTION TEAT IT IS OPEN TO BOTH SETS OP OBJECTIONS 15 , 

QXnTE TRUE ; BECAUSE DEF7CIENOY IS NOT IN 0KB OP THE 
TWO ONir ; AS the pbbvious one conttndes, 

—(2672) 

COMMENTARY. 

For those who hold the view that tbs VUerd-Sound is ^produced, It is 
possible that one or tbe other should be dedciectit is not possible for 
those who hold that there is ShnMlUJtm«ns (not prcductum); ae for them, 
the previous embeUisbed form would eontinue to easu—(2672) 


The said * oontinuity ’ Is f urtl^ clahfied.— 


i 
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TEXT (2673), 

The AT7DITOBT ORGAN AND THE LSTT£R*S0X7NDS THAT HAVE BSBH 
PRHVlODSLT BMSELU5HBD BY THE UAHEFESTEES CANNOT SSCOUfi 
DESTROYED,—BECAUSE IB THEY DID, THEY WOULD BE NON* 
STERNAL; AND CONSEQUENTLY THEY WOULD SB HEARD 
AT ALL TIMBS-—(2673) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Ch/ifuiipTdpt^ becauae of liability to boocmo aoQ*6UrDal. Otherwidd, 
tb«n would bo RenuQciatioQ of Propoaition (on your port). 

* ’—Hearing at aU not o/ aD ; ea in the Iatt«r ease, 

the compound would fall lander the prohilntlon contained In Pftuini'a dfitns 
* Hdmaui Aa ’.—(2673) 


The following might be urged—'* Tt U of only a few limited number 
of pei^ona whose Organ and Letter-Sounds would be embellished and Ht for 
audition, and hence the Sound oould not be heard by all men 

But in that case, there wold be no hearing by those men who were 
going to hear other Letter-Sounds, 

This is what is pointed vat in the following:— 


TEXT (3674). 

I? THE EmBSLUSHBD OROAN AND LBTTSR-SOUNDS WERE OAEAELE Off 
BIAEINO BY A BBW LIMITED PERSONS, THEN THBBB WOULD BE HO 

BBARINO ffOE OTESR PERSONS Vr'HO WOULD BE GOING TO BBAB 
THE SAME LETTBIuSOUNDS.—(2674) 

COMMENTARY, 

The compound ' niy<u<uhrtUiyoffyaii * ie to be explained as ‘ $hrvii~ 
yo^yau ’—capable of hearing—‘ myaWndm pwh$Sm ’—by a few limited 
persons. 

* Xnjmnrna, etc.’—This may be taken as ' otha persons who would be 
going to bear that same sound or as ’ persons who would be going to hear 
ether sounds ’.—(2674) 

The foQOT^g might be lU'ged—*' For the benefit of those other persons 
who would be going to hear the same sound, there would be another embellish* 
ment of the Auditory Organ and the Letter*Sound ”, 

The foUowing Test anticipates and answers this a^ument 
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use 


TEXT (S575). 

Ip it bs Said ihaT““the Oboai? ani> tee Lettbe-Soded abb bm- 

BBUISHED AOAIK, AKD ABB FIT TOB TBS PURPOSE OF TBS OCONITIOW 
DP THAT SOUJTD BY OTKEB PBESOKS ”,—THBN AI^O TEEBB 
WOCTLD BB OOETIKUaTIOE OP TEE SAME ObOAK AND SODND, 

AKl^ HENCE OP TES iuating ALSO OP TEE SAME SOUND 
AND BY THE SAME PBBSOH.^2575) 


COMMENTARY. 

ThA compound * ttc.' is to be expounded for the 

v^’Adno—H3ognitioa^>f those Sounds by those persona which Letter* 
Sounds ? '’'^tboseth&t Are benrd by the other hearersand the * persona ’ ate 
the ' bearers of those sounds 

' Tayorh» *^.e. the Organ and Letter-Sound embellished previously* 

' Tay^r^pi tbs previous Person and Letter'Sound. 

What is meant U that, when the Leith’S —ka and the rest—are be^ 
later on by other persooe. they should be heard exactly as they bod been 
heard by the previoua persona because their previoue character would stiU 
continue.-^ 257b) 


The following Test shows that if there le no such oontiouaUoa ae has 
been pointed out, then they become noa-eteroal 


TEXT (2576). 

Ip trbsb dtbbk Obdan and Lsttsb-Sound are distinct (fbdh tsx^sb 

EMBELLISHED BEPOBE),—TEEN WHY DOBS HOT TEE HOPE OP 
THESE BEINO BTEBVAI. BBOOHE ENTIRELY 

BASELESS (2576) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

This is easily understood.—(2576) 

It has been argued by the ^^rndnsubu, in Test 2210, thal^“ Though the 
Sun is one, yet ft is seen, etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows $— 
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TEXT (2577). 

Ik THfi Water and other refleotiko bubstakcer, rr is kot tsb 

SAKE 8x7K SEEK IK VARIOUS FORMS ; BECAUSE THE COOKITIOKS 
THAT ARE THERE ar.T. PEBTAlfeT TO THE REFLECTED IMAGES, 

AKD ARB ESnSELV DEVOID OF ANT OBJECTIVE 

<2577) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has already been explained beiore that all wrong cognitions are. 
without exceptiCD, devoid of any objective basis; stiJl it is explaioed againi 
in the following Text^ in oonnootion with the eogniticns of the reflected 
images,—be they regarded as (a) wifA or (b) xoUhovt form.—First the Author 
takes up the former view (that the Befiscted Image Aos o form) 


TEXTS (2578-2682). 

Even ttkdeb youe view, *tt. OoyKinoKa are /orwieM, ahd it is okly 

THE BYTERNAI. THIKG THAT IS HELD TO BE THE REFLECTED 

Image that is seek is seek within the Water; and yet the 

8CK EXISTING IK THE SKY IS KOT THEBE IK THE WaTEB. —“ HoW 
IS IT THEN TBaT IT APFSaRS A9 IF IK THE WATER ? ”— It IS THROUGH 
DELtJSIOK, ABD HENCE IT IS THAT IT IS CLBARLY DEVOID OF AN 
OBJECnVR BASIS ; BECAUSE IT HAS HO CONKBCTIOK WITH AHY ORJECT 
WITH THAT FOBM.—If IT IS UEOED THAT “ ITIS THE SAME 8UH THAT 
IS FSROEIVED OTHERWISE ”,—THIS WODDD BE AKOTBEB EXCELLENT 
ASSBBTIOW—THE SOJUA AND YET OiAenwe,—BUT IN THIS WAT, 
EVERY COOHmON WOULD APPREHEND BVSRYTHING. It WOULD BE 
THE COOHITTON OF THE SAKE SUK ONLY IF IT WEBB SEEK EXACTLY 
AS IT IS ; WHEN HOWEVER, IT IS ACTUALLY PERCEIVED IH ANOTHER 
FORM, HOW COULD IT BE THE PERCEPTTOK OF THE SAME SUK ?*-^267^ 

25S2) 

COhfMENTARY. 

For you, the Mlrndmeoibo, Cognitions are /ormieer, and it ia the extersat 
object that ie with /orm. Hence what ie seen in the water oannot be the 
form of the Cognition: because forms are held to belong to external things 
only.—Nor is the Reflected Image held to be an entirely difiereot thing; 
aa in that casei it would not be a case of the perception of the Sun at aQ.— 
Nor does the Sun itaelf enter the water, by virtue of which it oouJd appear 
th^e (as the Reflected Image): because it remains in the regions of 
If it be asserted that—“ it is through illusion that it appears in the water 
in that case, the Cognition would not have the Sun for ite objective basis; 
because the form within the water does not belong to the Sun.—Prom all this it 
follows that the form that belongs to the object (Sun) does not figure in the 
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Cogaition; and hence having no coanectlon with that form, the said Cogiution 
ia dearly baseless (witboat an objective bads}. 

Tbo argument may be formulated oe follows s—When on Object has a 
form tdiat does not figure in a Cognition, that Object cannot be the objective 
basis of that Cognitione.g. Colour cannot bo the objective basis of Auditory 
Cognition ,*^he Sun does not have the form that figures in tlie Oognjtion 
of the I^fiaeted linage ;-^hencs there is aon*approhenaon of the wid^ 
character (which impliea the absence of the leas wide obaracler).—-The 
Beeson here adduced cannot be regarded as ‘ Inadmissible ’; because in 
reality the Sun does not have tbe form that >8 within the water.—Kor can 
the Reason be regarded as' Inconclusive ’; as that would lead to inoongruitlee • 
as in this way anything conld be the objective basia of any Oognition,— 
Nor can the Beeson bo regarded as ‘ Contradictory '; as it ia present in all 
cases where the Probandum is present. 

It might be a^ued that—'* It is the same Sun that is seen in the water* 
only it appears otherwise, on account of the dJffsiance in its position, and 
consequently, the Buddhist’s Reason is ' Inadmisdble ’ 

Who, except an audacious logician Idee yourself, could moke such on 
assertion as * it is the etme—and oJie>viee Because tbe sssertion ‘ it is tbe 

eama ' cffimu that it is of the same form, and tbe assertion that ‘ it is other* 
wise ’ denies that it has the same form ? how then could these two mutual 
contraries—Peatol ap pertain to the same thing (Sun) f 
If, even when cognised as otAerwse, the thing (Sun) were the eoww,— 
then the entire Universe might be regarded as the same ; and as a consequence 
of this, the birth and death of things would come at the sacne time and all 
Cognitions would have one and the same object From this it IoIIowb that 
if the thing were cognised as it actually easts in relation to porticnlar time 
and place, etc. then, the some Sun would have been cogoised. How then 
can OUT Reason be * Inadmissible * t—(2578-2582) 

Under the second view also—that Cognitions are tritft/orm,—tbe Oogni* 
tions of the Refiected Images are devoid of objective basis {—this is what is 
pointed out in the following 


TEST (2583). 

Even zf tbs Coamrioii sb vntk /om, it can be beoabbsb as 

AFTRSaSKDIKd AH OBJECT ONLY IF IT FAS A FORM TBAT IS no( 
DEFPBBEST FEOU THE OBJECT THAT IS 

COOHISED,—(2583) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even under the view that Cognitions are with farm ,—thougli the 
Cognition of the Refiected Image may be with form, yet, the exterual object 
can be said to be * cognised ’ only when tbe form in which it is apprehended 
is not different trom the external object itself,—and not when it is appre¬ 
hended in a diffemat form; if it were not so, there would he incongruities. 
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—In the cage of the Oognitions of the Reflected Iraages, the apprehenaioD is 
not of a form that ie aou-differeat from tlie form of the Sun: for if it wore 
there, tho CognitiODS of the Beflectocl Images would be exactly the same as 
the irue Cognition of the Sun itself.—(2683) 

It has been argued by the MtnSmoaka in Text 2221, thet^“When 
a man is looking at the Sun and the Water, his eye (rays) proceed in two 
wa3'H—oito upwards and the other dov'nwards, eto< eto.'*. 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (2584-2586). 

It hay be that what is terceived by the dowward rays is the 
S im SHTOING ABOVE PRESENTED MEDIATELY ; BUT EVES SO, THE 
PBROEIVER EEGABD5 THE SOH SHUTlUO ABOVE AS ACnTAliY 
DOWS itr THE Water,—I p the Sun webs aornAiLT 
rSRCSIVSD JUST AS n stakes, tkes it would be 
COQMISBD AS SUCH, KOT OTHERWISE. THIS HAS 
SEEK ALREADY SEFLAIKBD,—(2584*2585) 

COMMENTARY. 

' ITAaf is ;»erceivsd ’—by tbe Soul. 

' SAinitifi above *—this qualiflea the ' Sitn \ as it exists. 

' Jfeparifai.e. tbe pereeiving Soul thinks. 

What is meant is as follows If what the Percipient Soul sees is the 
Sun shining above, jnveented to him mediately, throu gh the downward 
rays,—bow is it that he regards tire Sun as actually down in the M’ater, and 
not as shining abovet It would be regarded as such, if it were actually 
apprelwnded as it exists; otherwise tliere would be inoongruitiee.—(2584.2580) 

It has been argued by the imder Text 2224, that—*' In the 

oaee of the man looking at the mirror, it is through illusion that, etc. etc." 
The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (2685). 

SlMILABLY IT IS NOT TRUE THAT (JK 1«E CASE OP THE MAP LOOEZSO AT 
THE MIRROR^'* IT IS THROUGH ILLUSION TEAT THE KAK OOONTSBG 
THE PACE AS PACIKO THE WEST, THOUGH IK REALITY WHAT HE 
ACTUALLY PEBOBIVES IS THE PACE AS PRESBKTSD BY THE 
VISUAL Rays TRCOEEDIHO eastward to THE RAYS AS 
PBOOEEDISG NVSSTWABD."—(2686) 

COMMENTARY. 


The reMOQ why this is not true is stated in the following 
20 
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TEXT (2587). 

As A MATTER OJ FACT, THE PSECSPnOK OF THE REFLECTED IkaOS 
CAKffOT SAVE THE KAIL'S OWV REAL FACS AS ITS OEFBCTIVB SASIS ; 

BSCAtrSS WHAT FIOTTRES IM THE PERCEPTIOli IS SOHBTEIPa 
ENTIBELT DI7PEBENT FROM TSE REAL FACE ; JI79T AS IN THE 
CASE OF THE PBBCEPTIONS OF TaSTE AND 
SoimD, ETC.—(2587) 

COMKENTARY- 

' Tadviiaktana, etc.*—This word bad to be ootutruod A9 With the abstraot 
eoding ' tva ') eod as a f compouod. 

This Argument may be formulated as followsWhen a Cognitloa 
envisages somethiog entirely different from a certain thing, it caooot have 
this latter lor ite objective basis ^^.g. Che Cognition of Taste cannot have 
Sound lor its objective basis; or the Cognition of Sound caonot have Taste 
for its objeotive basis ;*^Cbe Cognittoos of the reflected, image envisage some* 
thing entirely different from the real face i-^ertoe here we Itave the appre* 
hension of something contrary to Che wider factor.—(2587) 

Id the following Texts, the author points out that the Reason here put 
forward caonot be regarded as ' Inadmissible':— 


TEXTS (25S8-2690). 

In a 9U.U.LEB MIRROR THE FACE AFFBABS AS SMALLER TREE 

REFLECTED IN TEE WATER APPEARS AS DFSlDB DOWN, AND AS SUHE 
IN TEE WATER ; THE OBJSOT BBFLEOTBD IN TEE MIRROR 7ACBE 
TEE ftQBBOB,^NOT 90 ITS REFLECTED IK AGE ;— V>rRILS IKE 
REFLBOTED IMAGE IS IN THE W'ATEE, THE ORJEOT 
RSrtBCTED 15 FAB OFF TSE REFLECTED IMAGE 

ALWAYS Varies with the bbplectimo sur¬ 
face, AS REGARDS ITS LARGENESS, SMALL* 

NBS9, ETC.,—NOT SO TEE OBJECT RE* 

FLBOTED .^FOB THESE RBASOKS 

01TR Eeason oaknot fe re¬ 
garded AS * Inadhissisle ’. 

-(2588-2590) 

COMMENTARY. 

In a smaller mirror, Che face, though really larger, appears as smaller 
the tree reflected in water is perceived top downward and as sun^c in the 
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wftter face refiecCed in th« mirror is percofved as facing the west 

and in water, os being far off {^vmUarly in such refieoCiog media ae the 
Bright Sword and the like> the Befieeted Image appears in varying degrees 
of lei^h, etc, in accordance with the nature of the redacting medium; and 
yet the object reflected does not poeaees the varying length, etc. Thus then, 
the idea that the oognition of the Reflected. Image envisagea something 
diRerent from the Reflected object, cannot be ' inadmissible *.*—(S6fl^2d90> 


In the following T4M, the author refutes the charge of' Inconolusivenees * 
against his Reason 


TEXT (2591), 

If, even WHEir what APFSaite lit the ooonitio^t is sousteckq qcrra 

DIFPEBENT P&OK THE OBJECT. IT BE BB6ABDED AS THE COONITIOH 
Ot THAT OBJECT,—THEtT All, OOGJJMIONS OP COLOUB, SOlWB 
A2«D OTHER THIN09, WOULD SK71SAQS ALL THINOS.—(2591) 

COMMENTARY. 

That aU cognitions would have all things for their object is the Reason 
that eervas to annul the conclusion of the othsr parly,^2591} 

It has been argued by the Mirndinsaka in Text 221% that—“When 
tha eye is slightly pressed by the finger, even, a single object is perceived ae 
diverse, because of the divereity in the functioning of the eye.—the same 
thing happens in the case in question also 

This also is disoarded by what has been said above. 


TEXT (2592). 

WkEK the BYS is BUQHTLY pressed by the PIHOBB, ZF a SZNOLB OBJECT 
IS PEBOEIVED AS DIVERSB.—THAT ALSO 16 PtfEE IlLUSIDF, 
SNTIRSLY BaSBLSSS.^2592) 

COMMENTARY, 

It has been argued by the MimdmMka under the Text 2225, that— 
"Even granting that the Reflected^Image really existe in the diflerant 
places,—there can be no plurality, etc. etc. ”, 

The answer to this is ae follows:— 
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TEXT (2593). 

The BEALltY OP THE APPEARANCE OP THE RbPLBCTBD IWAOE HAS ALREADY 
BEEN DISCaRBSP BBPOBB ; BECAUEB TWO CORPOREAL MATERIAL 
OBJECTS OANWOT EXIST TOGBTHZB, BECAUSE THEY ARE 

MUTUAliT OB8TRUOTIVP.—(2503) 

OOMMENTAHY. 

Th« id^ of the Reflected ImAge being An entity bae been rejected before: 
▼here it has been ehoivn that one corporeal object cannot coonpy the same 
place ae another and eo forth.—(25981 

Granting that tbe Kefieoted Image is a real entity; even so sovaral such 
images can figure in the same Cognition i—tliis is what is ehown in the 
followings— 


TEXT (2594). 

Epbk ip tee Beflecteo Xmaos exists in sbvsral plages, it varies 

RSGAROZHO ITS LARGENESS, SMALLNESS AlIX> SO TORTR ; EBNOE 
IT QANNOT BE ONE AND THE SAME.—^2604) 

COMMENTARY. 

' And io forth ’—inoludee UngA, etc. 

It might be argued that—" Even though there is diversity of iartrsners 
and the rest, yet in some way, on account of all being blue, ttc,, they might 
figure in the same cognition 

But even so, that does not prove real one^rws ; the ons'ness might be 
oseutncd; but as regards that, your argument would be futile (as thi%t is 
admitted by ue also). 

If the onS'iiASS were real, even when the Images ore perceived in different 
plaoee, oto.r~theB there may be one^nees between the SrdhmoDa and tbe 
ChdriddiA, on tbe ground of both being men ,‘^here would be 0 Ae*aeee between 
your mothw and your wife, on the ground of both being u>om«nr^ne-uess 
ai^ between yonr mouth the lower orifice, on the ground of both being 
made up of Berth. In fact, the whole universe would be one, on tbe ground 
of everything being e Entity; and In that case the contingency of tbe simul* 
taneous birth and death of things would become ursaistible.—(2594) 

The following has been urged in the Shfyya (of Bhabara ):—** It might 
be urged that it is not possible for one and tbe same thing to be seen simul¬ 
taneously ai several ^acas; but the foolish man who says this should look 

at the sun, where one and the'same son is seen in several places. It 

might be that its esact position is not Ascertained on account of remoteness ; 
hence there is an illusioa. Tbe same may be said in regard to the Word* 
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Sound ftlso; thor« ia no d«finie« cognition o< tho exact position (Sfi. t. 1.15; 

TransloHcn. pp> S6-S5). 

The answer to this is os follows 


TEXTS (25S5-2«99). 

Thr idea that appears itr mbn as to ' tas sus bbihg ovrb mt heap * 

IS 8UR8LY \VHO)>0 ; BECAITSE *T.T. UVRIO BEiaOS SEE THE SAME 
aCH AT THl Same tike,—AKD not DIPFERENT SUNS ; BECAUSE IN 
BHALITY NO SEOONP SOLAR DISC EXISTS ; IP IT EXISTED, IT 
WOULD SURELY BE SECS, ASD YET IT 18 HOT SEEN ; HENCE IT IS 
DEFZNITELT concluded that only one BUH exists.—A s BSOARDS 
THE Word‘Sound ►Hc^vEYER, IT HAS never been dbpinitkly ascbr* 

TATNED TO BE ONE AND THE SAME ; BECAUSE WHETHBE APPSARINO 
IN SUGOEaSION OB SIKULTANBOPSLY IT IS CLBABLY OHARACTBEISED 
BY KUITIPUCITY. EveN WHEN SPBAKEBS PBONOUNCB THE LETTER 
‘ OA ’ AT ONE AND THE SAME TIME, THE DIFPEBBNOE AMONG THEM 
IS CLEARLY APPREHENDED.—{2595-2699) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the eecoud solar Disc existed, it would be perceptible ; but it is never 
perceived; heooe It follows with certainty that it ie one only; hence the 
idee, that' the eua ie above me' ie held to be wrong. 

The one-n^$ of the Word>Soimd, however, ie not recognised in this 
manner; by virtue of which the idea of its being present in several places 
might be regarded as wrong. It is only when such one^nese is established 
that the idea of the siud preeenoe oould be wrong. But that one^oeas itself 
Ikas not been eetablisbed. 

‘ Solar disc —The term ' ravam ’ is made up of the noun ‘ raw *with 
the ' am ’ affix. 

Says the Opponent:—“ The one-ness of tbe Word*Sound lias oertejnly 
been definitely established througli Rttognition 

The answer to this is—' li futs never 6ee» d^fhtiuly oecerlained, Me. etc.'— 
That is to say, the validity of Recognition as a means of Right Cognition 
has been already rejected 

The words ' even when, etc etc-' explain that even when the appearance 
is simultaneous, there is multiplicity. 

' Clearly ';—because all details regarding swiftness, middling and slow, 
etc- etc. are clearly psrceived.^2695-2699) 


The following Text shows that there is diversity also wlien the latter is 
pronounced in snccesslon r— 


im 
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TEXT (2600). 

Whek the Lbttbb is FBOHODHCED !K successiok, one after tub 

OTBBE, THE DIVERSITY IE NOT ONLY DIEKTLY TEBCWVED, BUT 

ALSO INTERRED THROUOH THE INFERENTIAL INDICATIVE IK TEE 
SHAPE 0? THE FACT OP THE COGNITIONS APPEARING IH 
SUCCESSION.—(2600) 

COMMEJfTAflY. 

* Not <mJy direahj percti ^'because evea so ic is ciearly apprehended 

to be diverse, on account of the diversity in the noiee, ' ' snd the rest. 

This cenooC be a case of diversity among the ; tjt that idea 

has been already discarded. 

* TTuvu^ ihs !n/gr«ntial IndUadpe * ;^.e, through In/grswe also; tbe 
argument being formulated as follows At the time that a thing doee not 
come into existence, its cause is not present in an efficient form,—^g. visual 
cognition does not appear >vhen the set of its causes is devoid of the 
Eifg, even though the other factors are there in the form of the Colour, the 
Light, the mental condition, and so forth;—at the time that the several 
oogaitions of tbe single letter * ga' appear, there do not appear those sub* 
sequent cognitions erhieh are held to follow from the said cognitions,*— 
hence there is non-apprehension of the wider term { the presence of tbe 
efficient cause being invariably concomitant with coming into extsftnee, and 
the said ' presence' being not there. 

Says the OpponentIf what you seek to prove is the negation of tbe 
presence of the efficient cause *n penerof,—then j^ur argument is supesrfluous; 
because even though the eternal Wordaound is a cause, there may be a de6* 
dency due to the absence of its aoxiliariee, which renders the appearance of 
tbe subsequent cognitions impossible; and this fact is admitted by yotu 
opponent.—If, on the other hand, what you are negativing is the causal 
efficiency of the Word*SouDd in particular,—then your Reason is ‘Inconclu¬ 
sive ’, and tbe CoiTCboradvo Instance is ‘ devoid of the Probandum *. 
Because when the Visual Perception doee not appear, its non*appearance is 
not due to the deficiency of the cause of the WoTd*8oxmd ; It la due to the 
defioiency (absence) of the eye 

This is not right. WJiat we seek to prove is the fact in ite ^ensnsZ aspect. 
Kor is oitf argument ‘ superAiioiis ’ in that case. Because if the eternal 
thing bad need of another cause, then alone could our argument be ‘ super* 
flaoue’. As a matter of fact, however, the eternal thing doee not 
depend upon another cause; because such a cause could not render 
any help to the eternal thing; and it is only wbat helps that is ixeeded ; 
otherwise there would be incongruities. Ooneequently, if the Word-Sound, 
independently, were held to be the cause, all the cognitions proceeding there* 
from would always have the efficient oause present; and hence they would 
all appear at all times. If they did not, then the non-appearance of the 
cognitdone proceeding therefrom would Indioate the inefficiancy of the Word* 
Sound itself. How then can our argument be * auperfluoiia' ? , 
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£v«» if what id maani to ha provad wara the dafidaney of a panicuiar 
CaAisa, our argiin^aitt could not be ' incoocluaive ’; nor would our Corrobora* 
dva Isatfuice be ' devoid of the Probandum ’; what is meant is as foUowa 
even when one thing is preaent» if the other thing doea not come into 
erdstence, the former cannot be the causa of the lattar,—accordiog to you: 
^«.g. organ does not appear when S<na\d ia present I'^ven when the 
perticul^ forms of the letter ‘ Ga ’ are there, the Cognitions held to proceed 
from them do not come into existence; hence there is non-apprahenaion of 
the wider character. 

Here also the fact of the Hternal Thing not needing another Cause 
supplies the reason for the annulment of the contrary conchwon. The ease of 
the Seed in the granary cannot be dted to the contrary; because the seed can* 
not be the primary cause of the Sprmit. We desist from labouring this 
point further.—(2600) 

It has been argued abovdi by the M\m&m9aka, under Tect 2211* that— 
Because it is dependent upon the maoifesting articulations, therefore it is 
apprehended only at the place where they are, etc. etc. ’* 

Though this idea has been already refuted, the author reverts to it, in 
order to point o^\t that the view is open to objection even if there be a 
manifesto* for eternal things 


TEXTS (2601-2605). 

It KAY BE THAI TKB APPREflBJTSlOS OF THE WOBD-SOUSD IS DEPEtTDBNT 
TOON TEE MANIFESTING ARTICULATIONS ; BUT EVEN SO IT COULD BE 
AFFBBRENDBD only as it really exists ; OTHERWISE, THE AFPRE* 
HBN8ION WOULD NOT BE OF THAT SOUND AT ALL ; AS ITS FOKU WOULD 
NOT FIGURE IN THAT AFFREBEN3ION. AS A MATTER OF FACT, THE 
WORD-SOUND IS NEVER aFFRESRNDED AS PERVADINO OVER THE 
WHOLE Aied4ha. ‘WBY then DOBS THE 'WORD-SoUND FOLLOW THE 
DIVERStTY OF FLACB OF THE ARTICULATION 1 WHEN MANIFESTED, 
IT WOULD APPEAR BY ITSELF, LESS THE JaS AND OTHER THINGS, 
All THIS ABOUT THE OaUSB has BERN SAID ONLY BY WAY OP AN 
RLABORATEON OF OUR ARGUMENT. In RBaLTIT THE INEFFICIENCY 

OF THE manif^aters HAS aiready been froved on the basis of 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OP mani/aStOtiOlU — As REGARDS THE DIRECTLT 
PERCEPTIONAL NOTION THAT ‘THIS IS THB SAME WOM-SOUND 

_that has BREN ALREADY DISOiRDED ; AND IT STANDS UNRBPUTED 

THAT aPPBARINO IN DIVERSE PLACES, THE WORD'SOUND MUST BE 
DIVERSE.— (260 1-2606) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the apprebenaion of the Word*8ouad ie dependent upon manifeslart, 
then, how U it that it is not apprehended m pervading the entire IfciMa. 
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vhereiQ it p«rvAd«« t Its apprsbejision must be in tJiAt iorm; otherwise 
there would be lAcengruitiee: all this hns been explained before. And 
jet the Word'Sound is cot hesixd throughout the entire AkHsha ; iivoee it 
eacnet be right that the Leering of sound is in aocordance witJi tlie insnlfoet* 
ing articulation: in fact, the apprehension must folloa* that V'ord>Soucd 
alone of which it is the apprehension. Tluis alone could tJiere be appreliension 
of the Word •Sound, not otherwise. CooHequentJy like the Jar and oilier 
things, the Word-Sound slioiUd always a])peAr in if* entire form. Such in 
brief is the sense of the text. 

• Tat Therefore.—iSCO I-2fl05) 


It has been argued by the AHmcmeala. under Tea/ 2227, tliab—*' Just 
oe the single panon. Devadatta, passing from place to place, one after the 
other, does not become different, so the Word-Sound also doe« not differ 
simply beoauae it is lieard in several places 
The answer to this is as follow* 


TEXTS (2006.2607), 


When a man passes prom place to place, one asttse the other,— 
IT 18 so BBOACSB HB IS IS A PBRPBTirAL PLUX ; I? IT WERE SOT SO, 
THERE OOTJLD BE HO SUCH ‘ OOINQ ' ; IP HE BEKAJKEl) PIXSD, 
PBRUANENTLY, THEN THE UAH, SOT DISSOCIATED FROM HIS 
PREVIOUS POSmOH, WOULD COSTIKUB 10 RBUAIN 
there; and as SUCH HI COULD NOT OET AT 
ANOTHBR PLACE.—(2606<2G07) 

COMMENTARY. 


In Che case of the non-etamal thing, the only ' movement ’ possible is 
in the shape of tafnp &om in anotXer place; not bo in the ea«e of the eteroal 
thing, which, unJesa it i^bandonj ita character aa oBsoaiatad with one place, 
can never ‘ go ’ to another place.—This ia what is pointed out by the Text 
2607.—<2606.2607) 


It has been argued by the Himdmsaha under Tm 2S80 above, that_ 

when a large pit ia dug in the ground, etc. etc. 

The answer to this is as foUows:— 
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TEXT (2608). 

AkSihCi BEING UNDfiriNABLE AilD VAOIJE, THBRfi CaN BE VO ‘ MAVI* 
PBSTATION ' OP IT ; AVD A8 IT IS BBYOHD THE BSaCS OP THE 
SENSES, WHAT IS SEEN IK THE PIT, IS NOT AkSsha, BVT 

( 2608 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

It caanot b» [Wovad that A^Uha is a pcaiclve entity: haoco there csn 
1 m no * manifests^on' of it; aiMctally as there is the idea of Akasha only 
when there >a nothing tangible peroei\'ed ; for instance, in deep darkness, 
when people do not meet with any obstruoUon, they are found to say— 
* there is nothing here, it is mere Aka^ui 

Even for thoee who regard Afi<Uha as a positive entity, it is beyond 
the reaoh of the sense*; how then could there be any cognition of Afeasha ?— 
This is what is roeent by tha words—' As it is beyond ths reaeJt ^ tht senses, 
etc. etc. ' 

Question " If this is so, then what is it that is seen in the pit 1 " 
Answer .‘—It is only Light that is seen.—(2608) 

The following tea« point out that—even if AiSefut is a positive entity, 
there can be no mant/esiation of it— 


TEXTS (2609-2611). 

PORTHBR, AS IK THE) OASB OP THE WOBD-SOUTTD, SO IN THE CASE OP 
AiiJsAa ALSO, THEBE OAK BE KO ‘ MANIFESTATION ' ; SUCH ‘ KAKI* 
PE8TATI0N ’ WOUED MEAN COONITION ; ASO THIS WOUXD EE EVER* 
LASirVO, AS Its CAUSE WOUUO BE ALWAYS TBEBB,—JuST AS, IN 

THE oasb op the Wobd, therb oak BE NO mantfesier,— so it oan- 

NOT BB IN THE PRESENT CASE ALSO ; AND IN REALITY, IT IS AN HXtTSION 
APPEARING, TBEOUOR EXTRANEOUS CIBCTI148TAN0EF, IN RBGABD TO 
THE COONITION OF THE WORD^SOUND. HeNOS THE CONCLUSION 
IS THAT LENGTH, SHOETNBSS AND THE REST ABB NOT PROPEBTIBS 
OP THE ARTICULATION. THEY COULD BB SO ONLY IP THB ABTICULA* 
TIOKS WEBB THE noni/es/ers OP THE WOED*SOUND ; AND THIS IDEA 
HAS BEEN BSJECTSD.—(2609-2611) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ JTjsy e^uSd 6 e so *—Le. Length, etn. could be properUea of ArticulaWon- 
' Tftie '—the idea that the Articulations are manifesters of the Word- 
Sound.—(2609-2611) 

It has been argued by the 3fi»ndm«fto, under Text 223i, that—" a word 
whose relationship to its denotation has not been apprehended can never be 
expressive, etc. etc. ". 

The answer to this is a* follows 
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TEXTS (2612.3613). 

IX KaA BEBU frequently EXPtAISBD BEFORE THAT WORDS AND THDCOS 
THAI ASS BUnaELY DIFFERENT FROM ONE ANOTHER ABE QAPABLE 
OF PROVIDING TEE SAifE IDEAS. HeNCE IT IS NOT TRUE THAT 

THE Word becomes expressive only when its bbla* 

TIONSWF TO ITS DENOTATION HaS BEEN APPREHENDED, 

Because, as already explained bbtobs, in 

REALITY, THE WOBD, BY ITSSLP, IS NOT EXPRES* 

EIVB AT Aii.^(2612-2613) 

COMMENTARY. 

Th© nense of thiA briefly as follows i—If what you are \irginf is the 
contia^ncy that there would be no real denotative relationship between the 
Word and its deootation,—then yo\w arguinent is futile; because under the 
chapter on Word, the idea ol the ' Universalor the ' Specific Individuality * 
of thin g s , being denoted by words has been refuted at length. 

If vdiat you are urging is in regard to the iHutory denotative relationship, 
then your Reason is ' Inconcltwive'. Because, as a matter of fact, there are 
certain things which, ti»oiigh entirely different from one another, serve to 
bring about cogaiHons of the same form; and these would bring about the 
iJhjsory denotative relationship between the Word and its meaning ;-.afi we 
have already esplained in course of the discussion on * XpoAa'. Consequently, 
as against tbs Buddhists, who are upholders of the doctwne of ApcAa, nil 
that has been urged is entirely worthless and flickers only for a momenta 

(2612-2613) 

The following texu explain the powhility of ‘ Denotation ’ on the baas 
of lltusioQ 

TEXTS (2614-3616) 

A8 A MATTER OP PACT, ALL COGNTTIOHS PRODUCED BY WORDS ABE 
EXPRESSIVE OP WHAT IS UNREAL ; BECAUSE OP THE FACT THAT TSSRE 
CAN BE NO DENOTATIOK OP THE ' UNIVERSAL ’ OR OP THE ‘ SPEOIPIO 
InDIVIDUALIIY * AND SUCH YBINGS ; BUT EVEN IHOUQH IN RBALTIT, 
THERE IS DIVERSITY, PEOPLE, THROUGH ULUSIOH, COME TO TREAT 

AND SPBAH OP THE WORD—‘ CoW ’ FOR INSTANCE,—AS One ONLY, 

bdoardino all as the Same,—This much of what has been said 
BY THE Great BrIhkana (JfimdmMia) on the basis op the 

DIVERSITY OF WORDS IS INTIRELT BASELESS,_(26I4-(2616) 

COMMENTARY, 

That idea ie called ‘ •S'amtrfi * {Uloflory) which, by its appearance, 
conceal^'aatnvr^t '—the real character of another—through not xnani. 
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fMtmg th« char^ctAT oi the thing; &nd it ia purely ' fanciful ’; hence 
the form of things that ie presented hy such an idea is celled ' 5amv7la/ 
‘jlluaory/ ‘fanciful*. 

This is what is meant by ' illuiory exi^nee ’; it ie not rtol ; in reality, 
it does not exist ; and all ‘ illusory cognition ’ is devoid of objective beeia— 
<2614>2C10) 

The following might be urgecV—If tlie one*nes8 of the Word is not 
real ,—then how is it that words accomplish the purpose of alfinning and 
denying things.—through mere (ilK«ory) imposition t" 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (2617.2618). 

For llfSTAiaCB, the SHlSlItQ OF TXS AtfD SOCK OESTURSa AitB ItCT 

RBOABDED AS 0179 AKO THE SAME (A271> YET THEY INDICATE AFFIEMA* 
TlOH AND DSSIAL). ThE COOiaTIONS OF THE WORD-SOTOD THAT 
AKB FRCDirCED HAVE THE VaRYIVC OHAHACTBBISUCS OF LENGTH, 
SHOBTHBSS, ETC.—[WHICH ALSO SHOWS THAT THE WORD IS NOT 
OtW] ;— THE IDEA THAT THE ONE WORD IS VARIOttSLY ‘ MaNI- 
RESTED ’ HAS BEEN DISCARDED. THERE IS NO ' COMMONALTY ’ 
(COMMON CHARACTER) PERCEFTTSLE ZN THE SEVERAL aFPSARAXCES 
OP THE WORD ; AND IT IS ONLY THROOQS CONVENTION THAI THEY 
BECOME AIDS TO THE COGNITION OF DSNTaL, AFFIRMATION AND THE 

BEST.—(2617-2618) 

COMMENTARY. 

' ^uoh getf urea ’—such as uHnJnfu; of the eyes, etc. 

‘ W iik surA wying charaeUriMice os length, etc. ‘—this has to be construed 
with ‘ t'uddhib?iiif(Uah, ’ ‘ the eognflione, etc.*. 

Nor can these oliaracteristics be due to variations in the ‘ maoifester ’; as 
the very idea of such ‘ manifestation ‘ haa been discarded.—' Tatlt^/aki^ ’ 
—manifestation of the eternal thing (Word.Sound). 

Kor can the Word serve as the baale of usage through a oommonaltff; 
as no such * commonalty ’ ia known; and a ‘ oommonalty ‘ that is not 
known cannot form the baais of usage; as in that case, the usage would go 
on for all time. 

' ids k) the cogntiion of dsniah etc. etc. '—The ‘ etc. ‘ iuoludea affirmation, 
permissioa, request and so forth—The * gotl ’ of these is their cognition, 
comprehension;—the ‘ atd * to this is its eatMe.—It is the ehaiing of the 
hand, etc. that become such aids.—What ie meant is that the same would be 
the case with words also.—(2617.2618) 

It has bean argued by the MitnSmeaka, under Teei 2262, tha^—For 
these reasons the relationship between the W’ord and its meaning is declared 
to be eternal *‘. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXT (2010). 

Iv HAS BCSN ALRBaDT ZZPLAINSD TSaT VO&C5 DO HOT BRING ABOUT 
TEB COGNITION OF THINGS Dl&EOTLY,—BECAUSE THEBE IS NO 

INVARIABLE OONCOAOTANCE BETWEEN WORDS AND EXTERNAL 
THINCa ; ALL TEAT THE WORDS DO TS TO INDICATE THE 
PBESSNCB (IK THE SEBAXER) OF THE desire fo 
Speak <07 TBmG8),^2019) 

COMMEtTTARY. 

Aft A mAtt«r of fact, tbar« ia no raal connection betn*a«n the Word and the 
thing azpraesed by it,-^whieh could be either eternal or non-etemel. Becatiee 
it ia not the external objects that words denote: ae there is no invariable 
conccmitence betu’cen them ; as has l)een previoiuly explained under the 
chapter on *Word\ And if words were to denote things without mch 
conccraitance, then there would be incongruities. 

(^ueAion If that is so, blisn what is it that the words express " ? 

Ansver :—' AU Ikat the words do. etc. etc, ’~thia ' desire apeak' also, 
they point to, not as something denoted by them; they only serve sa signa 
indjcAti\*e of it. That is why they have been spoken of as ' indicating' the 
Dteirt to Speak, ^'hat happens is that when the Word is uttered, there 
appears a ' coooeptioa' envisaging the f^'eet, and not envisaging the Deeire 
to Speak \ and what is not envisaged by the Word when heard,—bow can that 
be regarded as ‘ denoted ’ by it ?—<S6I9) 

'*If that is *o, then what is the connection between the words 
and the said Desire to Speak .—by virtue of which they could serve to indicate 
that Desire ? 

Aneuwr.— 

TEXT (2fl20}. 

Words are dbttnitbly known—thhodqh Pebosption and Non- 

AFFRBHBSSION—AS MB efficl OF THE DeSEBE TO SfBAK ; 

HENCE BSf WEEN TEEH THE RBLACONAHIP IS CLBARL? 

THAT 07 Cause and Effect.—[2Q^) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, words are definitely known—through Perception 
and Non-apprehanaion in ooeself,—to be the effect of tb© Desire to Speak; 
hence the relation between them is that of Cause and ffj^bef.—(20SO} 

Saye the Opponent“ If that is so, then Convendon becomes oseless; 
the said esusal relation being determined by the said Perception and Kon* 
appreliension 

The answer to that is as follows:— 
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TEXT (2621). 

It is OtILY WEEK TEE UAE HAS EBFIEITELV BSCOOEIBED THS SAID 
CAUSAL REl/ATIOiJSHJE THBOUOE COEVEETION TEAT HE COMPRE¬ 
HENDS, PBOU ‘V?ORD9> THE Uf Speak ; as in tee CaSB 

OT THE OSSTUBSS <*J THE HAND.—(2621) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thf idoA is as foUor^s:—The caumi relation that has been recognised ia 
with mere 'Desire to BpSAh * in general; ^ the Mid relation vith'a 
particular' Desire to Speak as this would naturally be present in the ' sub¬ 
jective chain ’ of another person (to whom the words are spoken), it ooiiJd 
not be known e^ept through Convention; hence it ie for the due ascertain* 
meut of this that the Convention u made. 

Bays the Opponent:—'* How can this be aaoertained through ConN’ention 
also f If, at the time of the making of the Convention, the particuiar desire 
of the other person to speak were the means of bringing about the O^oition, 
then it might he that the Convention thereupon would, at the time of usage, 
serve to bring about the Cognition of the particular desire to epeak. As it is, 
however, the said means is not there yet. Because the Convention cannot 
be made without pronouncing the Word; so that if the particular * desire to 
spaak ’ were also comprehended from the same word, then there would be 
mutual interdaiiandence. Because through Convention, the 'Word would 
indicate the particular Desire, and the Convention cannot be made without 
the Cognition of the particular and genera! deeire to epeak ; hance there would 
be clear mutual interdepondsnce 

This does not affect our position. Aa a matter of fact, the whola 
verbal usage is admitted only on the basis of one's own impressions; because 
it is radically v/rong, ilhuory,—like the ideas of the man with the blumd 
visioii having tlie idea of ' two moons ’. Where than does the point of the 
objection lie 1 

Nor indeed is the Word the only means of knowing the particular * Desire 
to Speak in all esaea. Because there are other ways also in which the 
Convention can be made,—such as actually pointing to tha thing, through 
ConteNt, etc. by positing a epecUJ meaning and thereby indicating the 
particular ‘ Desire to Bpaak 

Titus there would be no mutual interdependence. 

Then again, to you also, who uphold the affirmative view, the objection 
is equally applicable, that the Cognition of one man not bringing about tie 
Cognition in another man. bow can there be any certainty as to the speaker 
and the hearer having the Cognition of the same thing ?—And without the 
common Cognition of such a thing; there can be no Convention. 

The answer that you would make to this objection would be our answer 
also to your objection. 

The following might be urged—“ As the Word does not enter into tho 
' Desire to Speak ’, how can it have any connection with this desire ascertained 
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through OoavADtion t Any Convaation that ut mada hora cannot be iodioa* 
tive of any other raeaniog; if it did, there would be incougriutiaA ’’s 

This does not aReot cur poaitioo. What is meant here by the term 
' Daaira to Speak ’ is that which, even when in confusion as to being in tlie 
form of the object or in its own form, does not ^'ary with it. Because in 
reality it is only this that has the nature of the * iDeaire to Speak \ 

And it is this particular form of the * IDseire to Speak ’ that is meant 
here. Convention also is made in relation to this Desire, not in regard to 
the Speoiho Individuality of things; and hence that same particular Desire 
is what is indicated by the word. Thus alone Is it possible for it to be con* 
ceived of is that fonti. Mere desire m general cannot be exprMed by the 
word {as hes been explained f^ove.—( 2021 ) 

QwsfionIf, as just explained, the causal relation of the Word is 
only with such form of the Object as varies witli the speaker’s ' desire to 
speak then, how is it that in several places, great teachers have declared 
the relatiooship of the Word tc consist in the Convention iteo]f,~-or to be 
based upon Convention t" 

Anwe^— 

TEXTS (2622-2623). 

It is 09LV WEBtr TR5 COBVSNTION IS THEBE THAT THERE COMES ABOUT 
THE CAUSAL RELATlOHSKIT OT THE WOBD WITH THE OBJECT VABYTHa 
WITH THB speaker’s INTEKTIOSS. IT IS ON THIS ACCOUirr 
THAT IT HAS BEES DECLARED TO BE ‘ DDE TO CONVEKTIOM ’ ; 

AND XKASHDCH* AS IT IS UANtPBSTED B? COITVENTIOH, 

THB SAID RELATIONSHIP COMBS TO BE SPOKEN OP 

AS ‘ Convention ’ nsBir ,—but not directly, 

(ONLY nOUBATTVELY).—(2622-2623) 

COWMENTABY. 

' Simayihi * conventiona) is that which comes about-^ preaent— 
when the ' ^maya ‘^lonvention—is present in the mind of the beamr. 
The term is formed from the noun * fiomaya' with tbs nominal affix ' 

Though this affix has been ordained as to be used in the seose of mere prwervx, 
yet, in reality, there b^ng no difieronce between prusnes and coming Mo 
evirtence, in the present instance, it is the latter that is meant. 

The Convention iUelf is present in the subjective * chain ’ of the Speaker i 
and as the said relationship is manifeeted by that, the relationship comes 
to be spoken of as ‘ Convention ’ iteslf; but only figuratively. And it is 
not always present every time thst the Word is used, as it appeara only at 
oertain timea-^ 2 fi 22 - 2 a 28 } 

Says the Opponent—*' If, as has been said, there is no real relationship 
between the Object and the Word,—then how does the said eausai reloHonA^ 
come about} ” 

Antwer 
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TEXT (2624). 

TSE RELATION OF CaUSB AND EfPEOT S NOT ASTTHINO DIFFERENT 

FEOH THE THINGS THAT ASB THE CaVSS AND THE BfFBCT ; IT 
ZS THESE THINGS THEMSELVES THAT ABE S?ORBN OF 
AS 9UCH.^2624) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Tfu Came and the Effect'— th« cwg things cf which one is tbfr 
CauM AQd another the Effect. 

' Spoken' ef fucH *■ o a ' Causal relationetc.—for the sake of brevity. 

^ 2624 ) 

Says the 0 pponent—If that is so, then as they vary with each individual 
person, how could both the speaker and hearer recognise tbe same Belation* 
ship 1 For uistance, the idea present in the speaker’s mind is that ' I am 
speaking of the same thing and by the same word that X knew at the time 
of the Convention ’:—and in the mind of the Hearer also, the idea ia that 
' this man is speaking of the same thing by tbe same word If it were not 
so, then the cause (word) and tlie effect (cognition of the thing) being ia 
two different places, how could there be any Usage at all 7 " 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (2825). 

Each op the two is apprehended by dull-witted men a9 ons 
AND THE SAME ; THUS IT IS THAT IT IS HELD TO CONTDIUH DURIHQ 
ALL THE TIKE FROM THE CONVENTION TO THE XJSAOB.^ 

(2625) 

OOMMBNTARY- 

* ^uU-udUed men people under illusion. 

* Cati ’-apprehended. 

'Sar^iia, etc. i.e. the time taken^^coupied-^y the Convention and 
the Usage i^Le. by the repeated idea of Cause and Effect and of sameness 
(of the Word and Meaning).—(2626) 


QueeHon Why is not the Relationship regarded to be reoily one oolyh 

—and why should it be regarded as illusory (assumed)" ? 
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TEXT (2626). 

Vt Id VOT ?099!SLB FOR THE RELATIONSHIP TO BE reil2 AND one. BbCAI^B 
TRB THISOS DENOTED BEING DISTINCT AND DIVERSE, THERE 
WOULD BE NO RILATTONSBIP AT ALL.—(2626) 

COilMENTARY. 

Thd oco Reifttiooehip, when there, could eulMist either in different, 
OF noQ-differeoC. cannot subsji?t in different thinge; becetine ench 

thing resU within iteelf in iu own dietinct form ; tnd there cen be no inter* 
miartve.—If it were in non*different thinge, Chen, ae the entity woufd be 
one only, wherewith would there be any KelationAhip T 8o Chet there would 

be no RelAtionehip et alJ.—{ 2626 ) 

The MImStnMjbz has raised Cbe objection against the view that the 
Relatioiidhip cocsiete of the Convention, under Tsxt 2264,—to the effect that 
—Is this Convention made for each mortal being or for each utterance of 
the Word T and so forth 

It is pointed cut in the following ttxis that this lugument is entirely 
' futile ’ 

TEXTS (2627-2629). 

As REGARDS THE ASSERTION TEAT—“ THB CONTENTION BEING MADE 
FOB Each mortal being, or for RaGH UTTCBANCR, BTC. ETC. ”_ 

HAS BEEN HADE WTTEOITT RN0WLBDQ2 OF THE VOW OP THE OTHER 
PARTY. As A KaITSR OF FACT, THE CONVENTION AS OONSTITDTTNO 
THB Relationship dobs not bblono to tbi two factors (Word 
AND ITS HEANiaC),—IT BELONGS TO THE HAN ; THE ONLY BELA* 
TIOSSHIP BBTWESN THB TWO IS THAT ONB SERVES TO HANTFEST 
(INDICATE) THB OTHER ; AND THIS BRLAnONS&lP ALSO IS NOT PIB6CT, 

—Nob do the other party hold the Convention to pertain 

TO EACH CTTBBANCS ;—NOR (iCOOBDINO TO THEM) IS THE CONVBN* 
TICK MADB BY OOD, OR ANY OTHER RBINO, AT THE BBOINNING OF 
ORBaTION ; AS THE IDEA 0? SUCH BEINOS HAS BEEN ALREADY 
REJECTED,—(2627-2829) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the author means is that Che contingency that bas been urged by 
the MtTK&nMka doea not affect the Buddhist pontion. Because tlie Buddhist 
does not hold thet the relationebip between tbe Word and Meaning is 
direct: according to him, it belongs to the Man; so chat if tbe said view 
is found to be defective, that does no harm to the Buddhist. What belongs 
to one thing cannot fonn the Relaiionebip of another ; if it did, there 
would be ineongruitiea. 

It hae been asked—''Is tbe Convention made for each utterance ? Or 
at the time of creation f "—where two alternative views have been shown. 
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The sndwor to that is thftt this does not affect our poation, as '^e do not 
accept either of thoeo views. This is what is said in the words ' Wor do 8A« other 
party, etc. eto. ‘ Snam * stands for the Convention.—‘ Pari Buddhists. 
—' Qod or any other being *'—i.e. God, Brohma and 80 forth.—<2627-2629) 

It has been argued by the Mwndtnea&i, undap Text 2205,—“ Would the 
Relationslup vary with each being or would it be one only for all, etc. eto. 1" 
The answer to that is as follows 


TEXT (2680). 

THS RBLATlOtfSHXP WITH EACH BSHtG BE DIFPERBITT, BSCaVSB OP 

‘ Pebpetcai, Flux ’; as fob the idea o? ‘ aiMiLABir^ 

THAT la HOT DJOOWPATiBLE WITH dtg^erfiwce.—(2630) * 

COMMENT ABY. 

The second view is the one that is favoured. It would not involve the 
contingency of their being cognised as different; because, even when there is 
difCerenco. there can be nothing incongruous in their being regarded os 
slmtfcsr. Hence when the MimdTTuaka said (in Text 2266) that' then should 
bo some idea of difference ’ he said what was ' inoonolosivo '.^2630) 

The following might be wged—The Perpetuai Fhtx is not admitted 
by us i why then should you say that it must be different on account of 
Perpetual Flux f ” 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2631). 

TflE COQWinOHS OP TK1HQ9 CLEARLY APPEAR IH aiTOCE8SlOIf; HBHCB 
TifEY DECLARE THAT (BELATIOHSHIP) ALSO TO BE SttCCWetUS; 
OTHERWISE THERE WOULD BE HO SUCCSS5IOH. 

—(2631) 

COMMENTARY- 

' T<uy&pi '-stands for the Belationshipe. 

‘ ’—they (Buddhists) explain it ae such. 

' OtheneiH, etc. etc. ’—i.e. there would be no succession in the Cognitions 
also.—(2681) 

It lias been argued by the Mtmdmeaka, under Text 2266, that—"As 
there wotild be difference between the ideas of the Speaker and the Hearer, 
the use of the Word would become vitiated, etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows !— 

30 
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TEXTS (2632-2635). 

As THE XTVDEBSTAHDIKG IS COKE TO BY MA2rY PERSONS AT ONE AND THE 
SA&O) TIMS, THE CONVENTION IS NOT MELD TO BE DIFFERENT (WITH 
EACH EbtDXVlCXTAL) j JXTST AS IN THE CASE OF THE ONE BUie-poitU^ 

It is not that one Connection or Kblationsmif 18 fbbsent 
IN THE UIND or TSB STBAEBR, AND AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT OZTB IN 
THAT OE THE HBARBE ; BBOADSB IT IS OF ONE AND THE SAME PORK 
AND IS PRESENT, AS SDCB, IN THE KINDS OP BOTH. WHEN THE 
SFBAEBR FROOBBDS to LAY DOWN A OONNEOTIOR FOE THE BENEFIT 
OP THE HeaBEB, hr LAYS DOWN ONLY THAT OONNSCTION WHICH 
HAS SEEN KNOWN TO HIMSELF FROM BEFORE. ThDS. INASMUCH 
AS m BECOONITION always AFFEARS in TEE SAME PORK,—SVEN 
WHEN THE Word, eio. are different, he ooues to cognise the 
ONBKSSS (OP TKE CONNBanON}.^2632-26S5) 

COMMEKTAKY- 

Just AS ihd Bluo.poiat, even when seen bp several people, does not 
become diverse,even when the Convsntioa regarding the connec* 
tion is mode by several people, the conneotad (Word) W3]| not become diverse; 
whet to soy of the case where only two persons ere concerned f That is to 
say, all the persons have the same notion regarding it. Consequently, the 

oomieetjoa for the Hearer would not be diiTerent from that of the Speaker._ 

{2632-2635) 

It has been Mgued by the jUbnomeo&a, under Teaa 826g, that—" If it 
be argued that the same argomente apply to the Jar, etc. also, then the 
answer is that it is not so, because what is recognised in the case of those 
is the Universal, eto. etc.”. 

The s^wer to this is as follcws 


TEXTS (2636-2633), 

As REGARDS THE JaR AND OTHER THINGS AIRO, TEE ‘ UnTVBBSAL ’ HAS 

bebnauirady discarded.—The ‘ Oonpiouration ’ (‘ TJnxvxesal ’) 

IS NOT HELD TO BE A QUALITY OP MATERIAL SUBSTANCDS._NOB IS 

THE OAPAOITT OP THE JaR, TO CONTAIN WATER FOB IH6TANCB, 
KNOWN PROM ITS ‘ UNTVBBSALXp IHB JaR, ETO. ARE NON* 
DIFFEBRNT PROM THB ‘ UNIVERSAL’, THEN, r.TVV u, THEY AIRO 
SHOULD BE ETERNAL, If THEN, THEY DIPFSRBNT FROM TH2 

‘Universal', then it becomes open to objections rblatino 

TO THE relation BETWEEN THE TWO.—If TEE RELATIONSHIP 
WERE aOMBTEINO PRODUOED, TSSN TEE UHTVERSaL WOULD BE NON* 
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STERNAL.—Hence thb CAEAorry (os the Jab) to oontajh ths 

WATER CANNOT SB DUE TO THE ‘UNIVERSAL’.—BvEN I? CTB JaB 

STC. WERE OIFPEBENT,—THEBE WOItLI) SURELY BE ALL THESE 

OBJECTIONS REOARDINO THE ‘ CAPAOITT ’ ; AND THE BPPEOTS OP 

THIS ‘ CAPACITY W THE SHAPE OP TKB containing of ioatcr, BTC. 

WOULD THUS HAVE TO EE REQARDED AS btbbnal.—(2636-2639) 

COMMENTAKY. 

' Alrtadg discarded ’—in course of the examinoiioA of the * UolvamAl 

The refutation of the ‘ Universal ’ is briefly set forth here also : * Ths 
Universal is net, Uc, etc^ ’—You, MhnSmsaka, do not hold the * universal ' 
to be a quality of the material eubetanoee,—earth, water, etc.—like their 
dark colour, etc.,—as something distinct from those substanoee,—Though 
it is held to be visible, it is never scon. 

Nor can it be right to regard it as non*differeot from these; as in that 
^ the particular material thing ala<^—like tho Jar—vould have to be 
regarded as siernal, just like its Universal. 

Even when it is regarded as different from these things,—It baooraee 
open to the objection that there can be no relationship between them. 
Between two difierent things, the only relation possible is the ceusal oo^^ 
that the one should be produced by the other ; so that if the Universal were 
regarded as produced by the Individual things,—then the Universal would 
become aoQ*eteraal, on account of ite liability to being produced, like the 
Jar. 

In some places, the reading is * nityatd * etemality ’, for ' anii^aid 
' non*eternality': the meaning in that case is SkS follows ;—If it is held that 
the Jar, etc. are produced from the Universal, then the Jar, etc. would have to 
regarded as eternal; that is, this cause being always there, the Jar, etc. would 
be there at all times. 

If the Universal (or the Jar) be regarded es being of the nature of both, 
then it becomes open to the objections that relate to both ;^4ad it also 
leads to its being deprived of iU one-nsss; because one and the same thing 
cannot be of the nature of two things. So that the two would be two 
distinct entities,—and net one, of the nature of both. If the thing be held to 
be neither the one nor the other, then it ceases to be an entity. It bas also to 
be pointed out that one and Che same thing cannot be both positive and 
negative. 

'All these ot/feceions —in the shape of (1) abeenoe of relationship, (t) 
the contingency of being eternal and so forth,—There is the additional objec* 
tion that the work of conatining wOer, etc, also would have to be regarded 
as eternal.—(2636-2639) 


It hae been argued by the Jfirndmaha, under Test 2262, that—“ the 
Connection is only a kind of Potency, etc. etc.”, 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXTS (2040-2641). 

Ip rr IS HELD THAT—“ THB COJTNIOTIOH (OB RELATIONSHIP) IS ONLY A 
KINO OF POTSNCV, AlTD laEBE CAN S£ NO OIVEBSITY IN POTENCY 
—THEN THE POTENOT OP THE WORD AND nS UEAHTNC WOULD 
BE ONE AND THE SAME, AS THEBE WODLD BE NO OLSTINC* 

noN. —Even ip there were some distinctiok, thebe 

COULD BE NO CONNECTION BETWEEN THE POTENCY 
AND THOSE TWO.—IP IT WERE 60U5TB1N0 
PBODUCBD, THEN IT COULD NOT BE STEB* 

NAl ; AND THEBE Z8 NO OTHER 
• TOSSIBIUTY fob ANYTHING-— 

(2640-2641) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Theft it no ^her. tte. eto, TImta beiog objections—os e3q)lained 
before—to the Potency belog or not being of the oature of both.—(2640- 

2641) 

It has been argued by the Mmdmeaka. under Teat 2S04, At 

the time that the Conneotioii is asserted, dto< etc. 

The answer to this is as foUows :— 

TEXTS (2642-2646). 

At the tine op the assertion op tee CJONNEOnON, WHEN THE WORD 
‘ COW ’ IS UTTERED. SOME BEOPLB, WHO ABB COGNISANT OP THE CON- 
NEOnON, COHPBEHEND ITS WEANtNO,—WHILE OTHERS DO NOT ;—AND 
TEE BEASON POB THIS LIBS IN THE PRESENCE OF THE CONNECTION IN 
TK5 FOBH AND UANNER IN WHIOR IT BEEN MADS KNOUIT.— 

Under yodb view op the ‘Connection', however, all men 

SHOULD COWBSHBHD THE MBANINQ ; BECAUSE AOCOEDING TO YOU, 

THE Connection consists op Potency only, and Potency is 

STERNAL; SO THAT ZT SHOULD BE ABLE TO BBINO ABOUT THE C09N1* 
IION or THE UBANtNO AT ALL TIMES ; OB, OTHERWISE, IT SHOULD 
NOT BE FREE PBOM LIMITATIONS.—Ip B5IN0 ETERNAL, TP WERE 
PBBE PROM LIMITATIONS,—WHY SHOULD NOT ALL MEN COMPREHEND 
THE MEANING OP THE WORD ?—I?, ON THE OTHER HAND, IT HAft 
LTMITATIOHS,—VPHAT WOULD BE THE BEASON POR SUCH LIMITATION, 
WHEN IT R IN THE NATURE OF THE POTENCY ITSELF ? A MAH WHO 
HAS NO KNOWLEDGE OP THE CONVENTION (BBARINO ON THE WORD), 
OB WHEN HE HAS PORCOTTEH IT,—DOES THE COONITION OP THE 
MBANINQ AFPBAB IN THE SAMS ONE MAN ? BECAUSE THE POTENCY 
EBSTRICTED TO THE FEODUOTION OP THAT COGNITION IS THEBE 
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^T.T. THE TUTfi.—THE IDEA IS THAT THE GTEEKAL POTBHCY 19 EPPEC* 

TIVE ONLY WHEN It IS ITSELF KNOWN,—SO THAT, IF THE knOUm 

POTENOY BE DIFPEHEHT FROM THE VflOcnown ONE,—THEN IT LOSES ITS 

ETSRNAUty ;—WHILE IP IT IS THE SaHB, WHY IS THIS WSTINOTION 

SET FORTa ^—(2642-2648) 

COMMENTARY. 

The proper idea would be that aome people compreJ»eDd the meeiung oi 
words through that reIation>)hjp of cause aud effect which might be there; 
because the fact always romains that such relatioiuhip is the mcaus of such 
comprehensiotu 

But ae regardfl the Relationship that you poait, everything ie wrong. 
This is what is pointed out by the words—* Under your wew of Connection 
however, etc. etc. * That ia (in the cose of words) tho Cotmeotioa is held to be 
a form of PoSwwsr,—and Potency is described as productive capacity .—and 
this capacity is held to be eternal and uniform.—and always reetdeted to 
tlio bringing about of the cognition of the meaning. 

Now the question that arises is —Being th\u restricted to the bringing 
about of the Cognition of the meaning,-^ this Potency held to be without 
h'miwrions,—^lot limited to a few persons only—or is it otherwise T Tlmo 
are the only possible Alternatives. 

Under the first alternative (that it ia without limitataons), all men would 
have tho Cognition of the meaniog at one and the same tima—Under the 
second alternative also, the oaiise that serves to reetrict the said productivenees 
of the Potonoy to certain persons has got to bo pointed out ? because in tiie 

of all evanescent effecte. there are always certain causal factors that go 
to regulate and restriot their productivity { not so in the case of etwnal 
things. 

The following might be urged—“la the case of eternal things also, 
their very nature is such that they bring about only certain effects, not all. 
And cerMdnly no one oan object to the nature of things 

In that case, if such is its nature by itself, independently of other things, 
then, prior to the knowledge of the Convention, or on forgetting the Conven* 
tioo,—under euch conditions also, the man who has comprehended that 
restricted moaning would continue to do eo for all time; beoa\«ee the capacity 
of the Potency to produce that particular cognition would remain there 
permanently. 

The following might be urged:—“As the Potency bringe about tho 
Cognition, the Potency in the ehape of tho Relationship can bring a^ut 
Cognition only after it has itself been recognised,—not while it itself 
remains unoognised; hones the incongruity pointed out does not arise . 

This is not right. If it is held that the Potency as known differs from 
the Potency ae wwAnown,—then it loses ite elemality.—If there is no dif* 
ference between them, there is no justification for making any such distinction 
as the ‘ Potency known ’ and ‘ Potency unknown ’, Because for the same 
ptfson, one and the same thing cannot have the two mutually contradictory 
charaotecs of being known and twiJmoum.—(2642^2648) 
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Then ag&i£, thd Potaacy woiild be l;novn only when the meeos of know* 
iDg fC woold be there; M & matter of fact, however, this meeae U not there. 
—With this idea, Che Author puts the followiog qi;estion 


TEXT (2649). 

FOBTEZB, by what MBAKS dobs TBB POTStrCV 8SCOMB KKOWS ?—(2640) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the following Teste, the Author sets forth in detail the aaewer from 
the vieW'point of the other p^y (the Mimarnaaka) 


TEXTS (2640-2651). 


“ It 15 BY KBAH8 OF PBEStTMWIOK THE PBOCBSS S5IN0 AS FOLLOWS 

THE MAN PBBOBIVES THfi WOBD-SOTTND, TEE BXTBMBKCED MAK 
(PBONOWemO THE WOBD) AND THE THING SPORlH OF—THROUGH 

«2enee*percepfios thi Pact of the rbabbb having comprbhbnbbd 
THB MEANWO IS COGNISED THROUGH InftTtncc SflOX HtS ACTlVITr ; 
AND THB DUAL POTENOT IS COGNISED THBOVOH THE FACT OF THE 
PBBNOUENON hot BSING capable op any OTHEB BZPLAHAtTON 
THUS IT IS BY PBESUMPTION ISaT THEY RBOOGNBS THE RELATION¬ 
SHIP VOUCBBD POH BY THB THBEB MEANS OP COGHTTION [5«0*0* 

vdrHko—Sarnbandhdkfipaparih^ 140 * 141 ].—( 2649 - 2661 ) 
COMMENTARY. 

The proceee of the oomproheosion of the RelatiooBhip hae been thue 
described by Kum&rOa.—ii) First of all, through 5en«-p«re^'ofi. one 
cogoisce the Word (pronounced), the esEpcnenced mart who pronounces the 
word, and the thing epeljen o/^-after that, tlirough Inftrenct, through the 
Inferential Indicative in the shape of the activity (of the roan), it ie known 
that the Keerer has undaretood the meaning of the Word;—the ‘acti* 
vity ’ ie spoken of as ‘ Inference ’, In the sense of what is iiurtrgmental 
in bringing about the Inferential Oognitioothan, through PrssumTNton, 
he cognises the Potency es ‘dual i,e, as subeisting la the Word a«d the 
mewing.—As the Potenoj' itself is iiredly cognised through Presumption, it 
is s^d that ‘ they recognise it through Presumption ’.—' Vouched for hy the 
throe mcane of Cognitioa-^.e. in the Cognition of which, all the three means 
of Cognition function—in the shape of Perception, Inferonc* and Premunplion, 
-( 2649 - 2661 ) 

The following 'Teat sets forth tbs objection to the above view 


^‘THE B-evitALEP WOED. 
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TEXT (2552). 

The Potbscy caitoot be coomsfiD is tee kaj^meb sfooESTBD ; bsoause 

THE BHENOlTBNOia Ifl QtntB EXPLICABLE OTHEBWISB ; FOR nrSTANCB, 
THEBE IS VO DimOULTY IK THE COMPBEHEKSIOK OF TITS MEAKINa 
OP THE WORD FROM THE WOSD ITSELF AS AIBED BY 

Ookvekiios,—(2652) 

COMMENTAP-Y. 

This Bho»8 the inconclufliTe ohajftcter of the Preeumption (cited by the 

MhnOnwka); _the een« is that eren without the eternal Belation^p. 

the phenomenon oJ comprehenaion of the meaning of words can be explained, 
ae shown.—(266S) 

The Miunption of the Potency ie not right,—not only beoanae there « 
nothing to prove iU existence, but also because tbs wy notion of it ie 
annulled by proofs-—This is what is shown in the following 


TEXTS (266^2665) 

Uk1>ES the view that the POTEHCry IS BTERKAL, THEBE OAK BE KO 
FEED FOR AKYTHIirO IH THE SHAPE OP COITVBKTIOK AKD THE REST ; 
AKD THE OOMPRKHBKaiOK OF THS MBAKTITO OP THE WORD WOULD 
BE THEBE AT ALL TIMES.—If A WORD HAD THE POTEKOY OF 

aXPRESSmO other meaktoos also,—as ik the case of the 
WORDS ' Kaii ’ AKD ' Mdrya '—it could kot rriko about 
THE COONITIOH OF THOSE OTHER MRAKIKQS ; AS THE 
POTEKOT OP THE WORD IS BSSTBJCTED.—IS THE POTSKCY 
HELD TO BE IKDICATJVE OF TEE SEVERAL KXAKTirGS, 

OKH OR DIVERSE 1 IF ITIS One, THSK AT 0KB AKD 
THE SAME TIME, THERE SHOULD BE COMFRBHBN3I0K 
OT THE SEVERAL KEAKTKGS OF THE OKX WORD 

ALL AT OKCB.—(2653-2656) 


COMMENTABY- 

The argument may be foimulated as follows s-Words that are esprsesive 
of thinffi thronEh the aid of CJonveotion c«mot have any eternal reWtion- 
ships,-S.g, such words as ‘ ’ and the like ;-aU Vedio as 

worL like ‘ ffO ’ (Cow) are expressive of meanings through the hdp of 
Conventionhence there is appwhension of what is ooneomitont with the 
contrary;-'dependence’ being included under ‘presence of non^al 
relationship which is ' ecndrary ’ to the ‘ presence of sternal rslnrionahip . 

That this ie so is geif^ to U proved later on. On the preset o^on 

only the Invariable Ooneomitanoe is pointed out. It is through Relationship 
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in the form oi Poi^ncj/, •— which is what brings about the comprehension of the 
meaning,—that Words are held to have a permanent relntionahiptluis 
Petejio>’, being eternal, cannot be helped by anything elsehence it 
cannot need any such aids os the Convention and the like. * Under the 
circumstaccee, the comprehension of tbo meaning of the word should be there 
at all timee. 

Further, such a Potency oould either be restricted to one meauing or 
restricted to several meanings t—If it is restrioted to several meanings, is 
the potency of one Werd to bring about the cognition of the several meanings, 
one or several f—These are the only alternatives possible. 

Under the first alternative, there eouJd be no coroprehensioa of meanings 
as is found in such cases a^^when a different Convention has bean set 
up in refersnoe to diverse times sod places, the Word ootuolly ovprwaes 
another meaning; os for mebance, in the case of the words * Kali ‘ and 
Mdrya' os used among the and the Ar^foe, whicli respectively 

denote (among one people) ‘ the last point of time ’ (death ?) and the ' Peril 
of too much Rain’ (?);—no comprohension would be po»ble as the 
Potency will have been restricted to oue meaning only; as in the 
case of the Eye and other organs of perception j the Eye oertainJy is not 
capable of being made by Convention to bring about the apprehension of 
Taste, eto. 

Under the socond oltomAWve alao, there would be the poesibility of all 
men oompreliending the meaning of the Word at one and the same time,— 
Tb)8 is what is pointed out by the words—‘ 0/ fifts one wordy etc> —( 2653 - 
2656) 

Another objection is pointed oat against the some view;_ 


TEXTS (2666.2657). 

As IBB POTESOY raDIOAIlVB 0? THS HEAJJUrO RBMAIKS THERE AT AIL 
TIMaS, THE OOMPREBBSSJOS OB' IBE MSAtTItfO BBOUOHT ABOTJT BY 

IT W01JLO Also BB THERE AT ALL TIMES ANB FOB ALL ME5._ 

It, FOB THAT, IT IS ASSHUBD THAT THE POTENCY 18 DEFBN* 

DENT XrPON COHTBHTIOH, THEN IT WOULD SB DSFEN- 
DENT DTON A HELPER ; AND BEING helped. IT OODLD 
NOT BE PERMANENT, ETERNAL.—(2666-2057) 

OOMMSNTARY. 

^ For Ouu ’—i.e. for the oomprebensioa of the rneanins. 

' Sd '—the Potency. 

^ Achald Btemol.—This is the reason why the Potency cannot be 
helped’.—(2656-2567) 

Even granting the dependence of the Potency upon Conventionthe 
Author points out another objection 
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TEXT {2668). 

IifASsrooH a8 ths Convention that serves to indicate the meanino 

18 DEPENDENT UPON MaN,—THERE WOULD BE POSSIBrUTY OP 
' FAl^ITY ' (UI9TAEE) IN THE POTENCY, SVEN THOUOtt 
BORN OTHEHWISB.—(2658) 

COMMENTARY. 

With tha view that you may liave a dear and correct co«cf*ption of the 
meaamip) of worda, yon have diaoarded the aganoy of man (in the mattor of 
the Potency of worda), rogardlng him aa tho aomce of confmiion and miAtaka. 

_.gut when words uaod by certain persons become confoiuidad regarding 

their evoot aigniflcation^then the Vedio eoholara would have an equal 
Cognition of all those ogziifi cations, and would they not thecneelvefi mako a 
eonfuaion among them J Specially as those jieople would not be oogJiisent 
of the truth. Th\ia thon the Convention would be dependent upon tlia 
whims of men; end who could raatrain this whim whence it has begun to 
operate, in the case of men ignorant of the truth f—Thus the Convention 
born of the unrestrained whim would itself be uniafitrained and hostile : 
and being eo, why should it avoid the wrong signification ?—(2658) 

Taking for granted (for the s^ce of argiuncnt) that the Word has tho 
Potency of expreasing several meanings,—the Author proceeds to point out 
another objection s— 

TEXTS (2659.2600). 

A SmOLE WORD KAY HAVE THE POTENCY TO EXPRESS SEVERAL KBANINOS. 

Even so, sdch thinos as the ‘ Affitih^ra' and the lieb, cannot 

ALL SB OF USE TO ALL MEN ; BEOADSS IT 18 POSSIBLE THAT THEY 
MAT B3TRESS THINGS CONTRARY TO \?EUT 18 DSSIRBD BY A 
CERTAIN PERSON. HENOE YOUR ASSUMPTION OF AN 
BTEENAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE WORD 
AND ITS MEANING IS SNTtRELT FUTILE.— 

(2659.2660) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though worda may have the capacity of expreeamg several mean- 
inge.—the thinge denoted by them are net capable of all effective aottone; 
as the causal efficiency of all things is wetricted- If it weto not ao, then 
there would bo nothing or non .dwtructwe.—Thus then, when 

one wishes to speak of something capable of accomplishing a particular 
fruitful act,—and proceeds to set about the Convention in connection with 
a Word which by ita nature is capable of expressing things,—he should 
set up only that Convention which would be conducive to the expression 
of only that particular thing which he desiree to speak of,—but how could 
this be secured ? Thus, there being a poeeibility of mistake, there is no 
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J»ujt m Msuming an sUrnal wlationahip betwMn Words and Maanines.— 
{2u59*S660} 

Tbs author again proosads to point out tha futility of tha aasuaption— 
TEXTS (2661.2662). 

WhBS THBBE is need fob the CojJVEtrriOS, WBY ABB TOir SBEKWO TO 
BOLSTER ITE. wrniOPT BBASOS, THE ‘ RbLATIOKSH* ’ JK TEX SHAPE 
OP THE ETERNAL POTSNO? ?-Iir THB «AnEB OP EZPRBSaiNO 
Tire arsAKiNo, thebe k hot pound, apart raoii Con- 
VEHTION, ANY OPBEAirOiT OP StTCE A PPLl^FLEDOED 

ENTITY AS THE ‘ Bsutionship'.—(2661.2662) 
COMMEM’ART. 

If th» Selatioaship, b, it« nm p«SBn». wtn the cause of the cognition 

^^t of the ^venuon. Hence thenoed of Contention ,nust be admitted 

Convention is a mean, of comprehending 
tto ateanmg^hy « any thing bolstered up as a full-fledged entity in 

r'“‘ any re^! Became 

f .u R.I«-o"Ship would lie in the bringing about of the com- 

wto^T^e ‘ if i» brought ^ut by Convention. 

wbal ,5 the UM of aMutning an eternal IWationahip J_It ha. also been 
explamsd b^ cf time, that baing eternal, it «r^ot b^veX^L^; 
f«^ unpo«d upon it, and henee it cannot need the help o^a^ 

to e°^r io attribute! to a thing which ha. never been found 

a^fa. the Celeetml Beings would have their bowels moved I-(Sa 61 - 

In ^ following «<«. the author points out again the impoeeibiUty of 
the functioning of the Belatioaship in qneetionpoeeiomty of 

TEXT (2663), 

ANT f^crto^o (OF TKg EtLa^ossHiP) has psvm bew peeceivbp 
m ABSBUPE OP CotrVE»mB._Ig „ BE a.,BBTEB TKAT 
ReLAlTONSHU PSOOEEDS »SOH THE COHVSHTTON.-rHBir 
MSASTEOVS WMED WOULD 8DCH a REGRESS 

BE.—(2663) 

COMMENTABY, 

' SWdtaiAiids for the ConveBtion 
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pero^ved. for laaCanM, 'having assumed the Belatiooship, wherefore 
oould 70 U not go on esRuming other catisee with unknown potenoiee f ' Unseen 
f oteney ’ wuuJd be eommon to both cases. And so on and on, there would 
be a disastrous regrees.-'(2603) 

Having thus established the Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) of the 
Eeasoning annutlmg the opponent’s oooclusioo, the Author sums up the 
arg^ueent that mere ’ Preeumption ’ is 'ineonoluaivefact which bas 
been explained before already 

TEXT (2664). 

AlX USAGE BECOMES EXPLIOABl^ OK THE BASIS OP HERE COKVEHTIOK 

PROOEBDIKG PROM TSE WK7US 07 MES HENCE THBR5 IS VO 
REASON TOR TOSTCTLATING THE ReLATIOKSHI?.—(2664) 

COMMENTARY. 

’ Tfte JUiaiionahip i.e. as an tiemai factor.—>(2664) 

All this being eetabiisbed, the Author oert proceeds to point out the 
Mitf-contradiotioo involved in the argument of ti^e MXm&maaka, set forth 
under 6278, to the effect that—For all persons ignorant of the Connee* 
tion, the Connection beoomas known through long'co&tinued traditioot etc. 
etc. 

TEXTS (2665.2666). 

It is merely suspected that trebs can be ho other explanation 
rOR USAGE : BUT that doss not bring about the proper coohi- 

TIOH OF THE CONNEOTIOH (OB RBLATIONSBIP) WHICH IB BEYOND 
THE SEHSES.-^AS ALL HEN WOULD BE IGNORANT, THEBE 
COULD BE NO ‘ LONG-CONTINUED TBADITION ' WHICH 
COULD SSTABU3H THE (DONNBOTION IN <)UBSTION. 

How THEN CAN SUOH AH ASSUMPTION BE MADE ? 

—(2665.2666) 

COMMENTABY. 

If all men are igoorant.^hen every preceding generation would also 
be ignorant •, under the oircumstances, how oould the Connection bo eetablisbed 
by that tradition t Ko * tradition ’ of Blind people ever tends to bring 
about the right cognition of Colour; as says in his * In 

matters like these mere human assertion cannot bring about right cognition, 
just as the word of the blind cannot bring about tho right cognition of 
Coloiir’. 

The following might be urged —*' All men are called * ignorant in 
the sense that they cannot perceive thinp beyond the senses, and not that 
they do not know anything at all. And it is on the strength of the fact that 
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Verbal usaga u atherviM iaoxplicabla that it ia believed with certaint>’ that 
there have beoQ genemtionfi o< experienced men who havo beoo duly cogni¬ 
sant (of the Connection ui qxiestioal 

This is oot right ■, boceuee Verbal uitogo could proceed oleo oi) another 
basif^th&t of Contention. It boa not been qitite dedoitoly Mcertaine<l. 
but it is doubtful whether this is eternal or non*eC^a].—This is the roneoit 
why the Text has used the expression—* it ia evejseded ’.-^What w mctxiit w 
tliat on the basis of tho said ' PrOKumptionail tJxat is sought to be praved 
is the mere «£iat»n«e of the Kelotionship; it indicetee nothing abotit tlu« 
peculiar feetiu^a of it ;^that io. because there is no concomitance with such 
e feature. On this point, there is no difference between Presumption and 
Iixference. 

The following might be urged—*' As a matter of fact, no non-etemal 
thiog hae ever been found to bring about the cognition of the meanings of 
words i nor con this be peodble. as has been explained before; and it ia 
this i ncapacity of the Don*«tamai that proves the Polationuhiii (which bhnga 
about the asid Cognition) to be eternal. 

This some argixment, howover. con *be urged egainat tlie aternnl tiling 
also. The Reason adduced is also ' inadmisaiblo ’; for inatoneo. it can be 
said, with equal justifioation, that the eternal Relationship also has never 
been found to bring about the cognition of the meaning; and furtlior, gnch 
things 08 gestures by the band* eU., even though aon>eternal. are aetiialJy 
found to be expressive of meanings; hence the Opponent’s Reason is ' inad- 
miseibleHence it cannot be admitted that “ it ie net poatible for tJie 
non-stemol thing to bring about the cognition of the meaniog'*. On the 
other hand, it is in the case of the eiema2 thing that the eoid expression 
cannot be right; because of the incongruity involved in the ofTective activity 
of the eternal thiog being consecutive or ooneurrent.—What has been said 
therefore* deserves no consideration.—(2666*2666) 

Having thus summed up the ‘ locondusiveness ’ of Preaumption, the 
Author now sums up the argiiment to the contrary, anniillmg that 
Presumption;— 

TEXT (2667). 

Fob THB3E ASOBS, AU, such WOBDS as ‘ Cjow *, ‘ HOBSE ’ AND 80 

FORTH CANNOT RAVg ANY BTEBNAt AtLATIOHSHTPS,—BSCAltSE 
THEY ABB DSPSNDBHT UPON CONVBSTIOH,—LISE SUCH 
WORDS AS ‘ffSw ‘ AND THE LIKB._(2667) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat ’—Therefore. 

' Nityaeambandhas/ooinah ’^o be construed with ‘ na *. 

The formulation of this argument has been presented before.—(2667) 

Says the Opponent:—Such words as ' gdvi ’ and the like are iocorreot 
(giasimatically) j and os such these are not truly etspnaaive; hence your 
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Corrvbor&tive lu5tAnc« isi inadmissible. This has been thua asserted hy 
Kimdrila (in ^^tovOTtifeo—Steroality of Words, 276>^'For ua, the word 
Qo is sternal, and people have the idea of the animal Cow from such vulgar 
deformations of it as Odw and the like only when they resemble the original 
correct word Oo; and the use of the inoorrect form is due to Inoapaoity ’—The 
moaning of this is as follows .*^4110 oorreot word Qo being truly expre«ave> 
when i}eoi)le say that the idea of tho Cow is derived also from the use of the 
incorrcot (corrupt) words as Oavi and the tike, the said idea Jb not provided, 
by those incorrect words.—Then how does it arise t—It arises from its being 
like the original eorreot word (use of the corrupt word) is 

due to the incapauty of the n-ie.Y, to pronounce the correct form * go ’ 
from this arises the peculiar action of the Palate and other Speech •centree, 
from which follows the utterance of the corrupt word ^dti also has 

declared as followsThe child, on being taught, says amba, amba (Mother, 
Mother) in the indistinct form, and yet people knowing the correct word 
have the definite cognition from it; in the same manner, when the correct 
word should be used, if one usee the ineorrset form, from that there is inferred 
a certain meaning through the intervention of the correct word * 

This idea is set forth in the following 

TEXT (2668). 

'• The OATA3LE (EXPEBSSrVE) WOED ‘ go ’ BEING THEBE, IE THE IBEA OP 
THE Cow amSES PBOM THE GSB OF THE OOBB9PT FOEM ‘ OlTl — 

IT IS BUB TO ITS BESEfOLlHQ TJ£Z OBlGINaL (OOBBBCT) WOBB ; 

—SUCH X7SE BEING DUE TO THE DfCAPACirY’ (OP THE 
SPEAKEE).'—(^668} 

COMMENTARY. 

Tba above argument is answered in the following 


TEXTS (2669.2670). 

This cannot be bight. Kow can any such oognition of the bight 

MEANENQ APFBAE ON AOOOUNT OF THE BESEMBZ,ANCE TO THE OBIGINAI, 
OOKBEOTWoBD, among FISHBBMSN, etc., who ABE IGNORANT 
OF THE SaBSHBIT LANOUAOB ?—FOB THESE REASONS IT 
CANNOT BE ADMITTED THAT THERE IS AN STERNAX 
RBLATIONSHTP BETWEEN WOBDS AND MEANINGS. 

It can ONIV 8B BASED UPON CONVENTION ; 

AS THAT IS FOSSIBLB IN ALL OASES.— 

(2669-2670) 

COMMENTARY. 

' * is the Fisherman.—' Etc.' inoludee t]is and other 

people. In the case of tbane men what rerdly happens is that It is only when 
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things SM spoken of by correct Sanskrit words that they become confounded; 
hancaiu snob cases, tbe cognition of the meaning cannot be doe to resembiance 
to tbe original oomct word.'~(2666<2670) 


It has been argued by the AffmdjnsoJca, wder Text 2277, that—“ Kaeohj- 
tion may be in the form of tbe deatrucCion of particular countries or the 
deetruction of particular familias, etc. etc.’*. 

The anstver to this is as follows ^ 


TEXTS (2671-2673). 

If THERE BB DlSaOLtFTlON IH TUB lORM OJ THE DESTRUCTIOS Of 
faSTICVLAA OOmiTBIBS OB TBE DEfTBUOnOB Of PABTICTTLAR 
FAMILIES,—OB 09 TETE EOBH OT THAT OTTOEBUSLE DB3TBU0TI0N 
POSTULATSB BT THE BUDDHIST,—WHICH 18 SUSPECTED OP AfPBCT* 
DIG BRAHMI, ETO. also,—GUOH BESTBUOTIOH would be P05S7HLB 

foB THE Veda ax^o. Hbhcb aj^y sifesequbiit idba.*) that might 

APPSAH (as based UFOtf THE VbDA) WOULD BS OHE WHOSE BASIS 
has BBBV DBSTBOYSD, ABD It MEOHT BE ASSUMED THAT THEY MAY 
ALL BB fAXSE AVD WEOKO, AHlSmO TBOM DSLVSIOH, STUPBfACTlOH, 
AtfD SUCH 0TB5B SOURCES ; AND HBHOE THE Veda HOW ATATLABLB 
WOULD BB OHLY A MERE SBMBLaHCB OP THE OBIGIKAL. —AlX THESE 
HOnOHS MIGHT OO OK ABISINO UNTIL HSaSOHS ABE HOT AVAIL¬ 
ABLE to THE OONTRABY.— (2671-2673) 

COMMENTARY. 

The view held is ae foUawsWe also do not speak of a dissolution 
consisting in tbe dkappearonce of all words ; nor do wa admit of a beginning* 
lees Bersonslity who oreates and destroys tbe world. What we bold is that 
tbe entire univerae is beginninglscs Verbal usage also (according to us) 
goes on, based upon Conceptions arising Crom beginninglees Impressions.— 
But as regards tbe ‘ Eissolution' that you have described, as consisting in 
the * dedtruetion of partlcnlar countries ’ or tbe ‘ destruotJon of particular 
families ’.—as also the Buddhist's idea of Dissolutioo consisting bi the with* 
drawal of tbe energy of Fire, Water and Air,—extending (a) horizontally 
over tbe ’ (6) downwards to tbe very limits of the 

atmospheiio Air, and {c} upwards, gradually, to tbe First, Second sjid Third 
stages of * i^hydnn which cannot be nogatived by any proofs, and is thers- 
fore ' undsMohfs’,—wfaicb it is suspected, affects BraAm4 and other Beings 
alsoimdn both these forms of Disschjticn (one posited by tbe Opponent 
and the other by the Buddhist), the deotruotion of tbs Veda would be quite 
possible ; and it would also be justidabls to assume that what is asserted there 
is all wresg: so that wbat is now known as the ’ Veda ’ is something quite 
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digerenc from th« original, of which U is a mere ‘ Semblance a mere huek, 
masquerading as tbe reed Teda.~Such a suepieion is quite i>oseible, and 

cannot be easily shaken off, until there are prooia to tbe contrary_(2671- 

2673) 


The following might be urged—" There ia a proof amiulliag your oon* 
elusion- Pot instance, throughout the country men cannot alter the text 
of the Veda; from this we conclude that it has been so in the past and ia 
going to be so in tbe future 

In anticipation of this, the author provides tbe following answer 


TEXTS (2674-2675). 

As A MATTSH OP PACT, IP THEBE WEB® A DESIBB TO ALTER THE TEXT 

OP THE Veda, the Words could not remaiu the sake,_ so also 

IP thebe were KO SUOS DESZBE IK THE MIKDS OP MEN,—THEK 
AKD NOT OTHERWISE, COULD THERE BE AH ZKPOSSZBZL2TT OP 
BBQARDIHG THB VSDA AND UTS UBAHIHO BBIHO OTHER 
THAK THE OKR USUALLY ACCEPTED,—EVEK IP 
THIS DESIRE 19 HOT THEBE, TUB SUSPICION 
DOES HOT ALTOaSTHER DISAPPSAB,— 

(2674-2676) 

COMMENTARY, 

If it were a fact that even when one has the desire to alter the text of 
the Veda, there is no change in the words of tbe Veda,—or ii the desire itself 
to change the text were Impossible to be produced,—then alone could it be 
taken ae proved that man has no capacity to alter the Vedio text i but that 
conclusion also could not apply to all men; ae the mere noQ*perception (of 
such change) dcee not prove anything; and also because there is digerence 
in tbe capacities of men.—As a matter of fact, however, it is quite posible 
for man to b,\Us tbe text of the Vedio passage—such as ‘ Skanno d^rabhi- 
tfay!, 4tc .'—or to explain them as meaning something quite diSerent from 
what they are regarded as meaning. For instance, we find that even J/fmlm. 
sakae and tbe Author of the l^iruita and othee do often dMer among them¬ 
selves regarding the explanation of Vedio texts.—Bence the doubts regarding 
its veracity and fidelity cannot cease altogether.—(2674-2675) 

It has been argued by tbe MimSmaaJco under 2266, that^"The 
Order of eequenca is not a product; it ia always accepted as an established 
entity, etc. etc. ",—where certain objections have been answered. 

Tbe rejoinder to that is ae follows :— 
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TEXTS (2076-2678). 

Tub ofiDBR OP sb^ubvcb td uot accsftbd by ai^ uen a 8 nxsu bob 

ALL ; liT PaOT, PBOPLB ADOPT THE OBOBB OB WORDS AUD SENTBKCSES 
.\ND LETTERS ACCOBDIHO TO TEEIB OWN WISH, I? THAT WERE NOT 
SO. THFH, POB YOO, LIKB IKB VSDA, THEBE W01JLD BE NO BOOK 
WBllTES BY KES ; fiO THAT THE COMPOSING OP ALL MEANING¬ 
LESS (OB wicked) WOBBS is rendered IMPOSSIBLE AT ONE 
STROBE I BECADSB THEBE OOUXD BE NO CERTAINTY THAT 
THIS MAN IS 1ITTBBINO WORDS EXACTLY AS THEY HAD 
BEEN USED PREVIOUSLY BY OTHERS,—TREREPOEE LIKE 
THE ESLATIONSBJP, THEY Al^O COULD MOT BE 

REQARDBD AS begittningUss. —(2676-2678) 
COMMENTARY. 

Ths comp wind 'pndatubya, «te, ’ is to bo expounded w— 'pcda '—wo»d^ 
’ DQntfnfftfi— * ak^ara lettere ;~the ' krarrui '— order o{ se¬ 
quence—of these. 

' Ananhagrantha, eU. 9if .‘—construe as * Kjiih dAtas<2’, 'composing 
has been rendered impossible 

* AiVPiAagrantha ie a work which bas no * oKAo *—sense: i.e. such 
meanioglees sentencaa as ' ten pontegraoatee ’ and the like.^^>r ' anor^An ’ 
msp be ‘works oonttary to the Veda’, tetcied,—like those formulating the 
Buddhiat doctrioee, for instance.—The term * mdtm ' deootee universality. 

_' iyri doing, compoaing.—' tafcftd ’—like tbe Fedo,— 

’ Aniyati ’—no certainty •, i.e. Cliere would bo no certainty on the 
point. 

' OVu '—Thwefote.—(2676-2678) 

It bas been argited by the i^nmomeoAc. under Tee$ 2201, that—'‘The 
idea in the mind of every speaker ie that ‘ I am uttering words that liave 
been used by other persons ’ ■, this in itself makes them eterua), et42. etc.”. 
The answer to tbia is as foUowe 

TEXT (267^). 

The idea that ‘ E am using the words that have been used by 
OTHER PEBSONS * WOULD FR0C2BD PROM ILLUSION, DUB TO THE 
REGOGMinON OP SIMILARITY; JUST AS THEBE IS IN 
THE CASE OP ACTS.—(2679) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Karmabhidaoat 4he ‘ vUf added after the Looative ending. 

This points out the possibility of tbe recognition of similarity leading 
to a ooncliision contrary to that desired by the other party, and thereby 
'Indicates Its ‘iaconoluvY pees * as a reason in support of the latter.—(2679) 
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7^ following might be urged—How is it known that this is an 
illusion 7 " 

An$UHr 

TEXTS (2630-2581). 

Aa A MATTER OP PACT, THE WORIK? ITtTSRED 3Y A MAH ARE HOT EXACTLY 
THCaE US2B BY OTKSRB ; AS THERE ARE AI.WAY3 DIFFEREHCSS 
OF ACOBHT AHD OTHER BSTAIL3.—THESE LATTER ARB NOT 
PBOFEETIfiS SELOHGINQ TO THE MAHITESTZNG AOENCY; 
BECAUSE THEY ABB ALWAYS PERCEIVED TN THE FOBU 

OF Letters. Oonsb^uhntly the Letters pro- 

NOUNGBD BY EACH KAN MUST BB RBQARDSD 
AS DISTINOT,—LIKE THS JaR AND SUCH 
THiNQS. This diffsbencb ssrao 

QUITE CLEAR, WHY ARE YOU 
DBNYTbrO THB SIQKS OF THAT 

dipperenoe (2680* 

2681) 

COMMENTARY. 

' AcunU ‘-—^uch as the * VdaUo' and the retrt- 

* Other deiaile ’—including ewiftnees, elownaes, and middling. 

* T?tee6 are not properliee, efe. ets. ’ These ’—i.e. Accent, etc. 

’ ■Why t” 

Because these Accents, etc< are always ;^ceived in the shape of Letters; 
i.e. they sm known as such. 

‘ The eifjne of thai *—Tiie Signs of the difference of the Letters. 

’ TFAy art you denyifli; ’—in the words * there is no other sign for you' 
{Tm 2201).—(3680-2081) 

It has been arguod by the AfirndmeolsZt under Teat 2283, tba^^*' Just 
AS in the case of the Jar aod such things, etc. etc. 

The answer to that is as follows 

TEXT (2632). 

The idba that ’ in thb case of thb Jar, bto. thrir dsb is chahac* 
TBRISED AND INDICATED BY THR “ UNTVRBaAL ” ’ HAS ALREADY 
BEEN DISCARDED ; BECAUSE THB UkTVHRSAL DOES NOT EXIST, 

AND B50AUSB IT OAK RAVE NO OONNSOTTON WITH IHO 

Individual thing.—(2682) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Already ’—under the chapter dealing with the ’ XJniYersa) ’. 

‘ Because ii does riot exist l.e. because the Universal has no ezistance. 

$1 
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£v«b if it Mcista, it can no connsction with ih* Individual tlung:* 
ua tha shape of the J« s because it cannot be benefited by this lattw. 
Bence ite uee cannot be regarded M cbaracteriscd or indicated by the 
•ITniveraal(268S) 

The following tm poinla out that, as a consequence of what h« gone 
above, it follows that all that has been alleged by the other party on the basis 
of tbe ‘ 'CTniversal ’ is entirely irrolavanc.'^ 

TEST (2682). 

All atroH Univertal9, TEZRtsoM. as ‘ Palats ’ akd the rest vary ih 

AI4 MBK; OOMSBQUEMTLY wnsjr TEE SPEAKER UTTJSKS WORP- 
aOURDS, HE DOBS HOT DO SO THBOCTOH THOSE 

UinvsBSAiiS.—(2683) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued by the Mimdmsaka, under Text 22t)4» that—*' there 
are distinct Univereala of tbs Articulations which serve to bring about the 
manifestation of the Word-Sounds, etc. etc. ” 

Tbe answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2684). 

TfiTTd TEEELB ABE 90 DI9TI3VOT UkiYEBSALB Of TKESB ARTICVLaTCOH^ 
wmCK OOOLD SERVE TO SSJVQ ABOUT THE UAHIBBSTATIOH OP 
THE WORD SOinn>S; KOR ARB THBBE AS XAH? 0? 

THESE AS THERE ABE LETTERS.—(2684) 

COMMENTABY- 
* Tat —Therefore ? thns.—(2684) 

It has been argued by the AfimdmsoJto, under T«xt 2296, that—" Hie 
order of sequence among the ArtienJatioos would be due to the order among 
tbe GonjuncUons and Disjunctions of the Palate, etc." 

Tbe answer to this is as followB $— 

TEXT (2686). 

Nob, as assebted by too, coTnj> the oboeb op sboobhoe among the 
ARTIOULATIOKS be dob to the order among the OOHJUirOTIOKS 
AND DlSJUNOnOtrS OE the PALATB, BXO, ; NOR OOULD THE 

etebnautt op both be dob to thbtr respeohyb 
Uhttebsals.—(2686) 

COMMENTARY. 

It bas been argued by tbe Mlm&msahi. in Text 2296, tbaf—" Just as 
in the case of Moving About and other actions, there is an order of sequence. 
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through th« Univereal i^ubaiating in the VAtiou* factow of the Aotion, etc. 
etc.". 

As against this, it is pointed out in the following Text that the Corrobora¬ 
tive Instance, ‘ Moving About, etc. * is ‘ inadmissible ’ 

TEXT (2686). 

Just as ra th2 AOMor^s of Monso About, bto. thebe is no order or 

SEQUENCE THEOUOH THE UurVEfiSAl^,—TOO THEBE W JWW 
AMONG THE PaIATE, ETC., THE ARTICUBATION AND 

THE Letter.—(2686) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is, beoftuee the very idea of the ' Universal ’ itself has been dis¬ 
carded. ^^2686) 

It hae been argued by the Af?m4msafa» under Tsxe 2297, that—“The 
individual Articulations themselves being extremely subtle, etc. etc. 

The answer to this ie as follows !— 

TEXT (2687). 

The ooGNinoN or the pb07Bbties or the Universal cannot be due to 

THE SXTBTLB NATURE OP THE INDIVIDUALS ; nOT OAN THEBB BB, 
THROUGH THIS, THE COGNITION OF ORDEB AMONG THE 

. Lettbes, even though these are all- 
rSRVADlNO.— (2687) 

COMMENTARY. 

The second line is the answer to what has been asserted by the AHmom* 
eafeo in the second line of Tsa* 2297,—(8887) 

It has been s^ued by the Aflmdmsafco in Text 2298, that—“ The Letters 
followiog up the propertiee of the ArWculatione, which appear there as 
eternal, become expressive of diverse moaniogs 
The answer to this Ls as follows i— 

TEXT (2689). 

Consequently, the Lottebs, pollowing the pbofebties or the 
Abtiodiiations, whics: arpbab as eternal, cannot beoomb 
expressive op DIVEESS MBANTN03.—(2688) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted by the MimSmeaixi in Text 2294, that—" there are 
distinct Universals of the Articulations, etc- etc. ”. 
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Admitting tius (for thft >iakA of argumeat) tbe Author procoadn to point 
out obj^ions against tlie idoa of tho ' Universal ’ 


TEXTS (2$89-2690). 

There ta another point : orahtino that ‘ there abe Universaia 
waiOB serve to manifest tee Sounds, and there are as va^ 
of these as there are Letters ’;—'Itndeb this view, as 

THE MaNIFSSTBR WOULD BE ALWA7S THERE, THE SOtTND 
SHOULD BD HEARD AT AXX TIMES. CONSEQUENTLY, THE 
ORDER OE SEQUENCE AMOKO TEE LETTER-SOUNDS 
CANNOT BE IN ACCORDANOE WITH THE ORDER OP 
THE KANTTBSTATIONS ,-(2659-2690) 

COMMENTARY- 

Tba several particUa used here are to b« takeu as aerving tbe pxirpose 
of introduction. 

‘ Iti for this reasoo. 

The inewung thus comes to be this:—At Uoiwsals are tiie mcnifestcrs 
of the Woxd'Sound, there should be apprehension of tbe Sounds at 
all times. And as theia is no order of sequence among the manifestations.. 

[Tbe passage is ooirupt and full of laeuna; hence onintolUgibleJ.— 
(2689-2690) 

Oraoting (for the sake of argument) tbe relationship between tbe 
Uoiversal and the Individual, the Author proceeds to point out objections^ 


TEXTS (2691-2692). 

Ip the UNTVSB9ALS CONnNUE Iti SXI9T A£ BELATED TO TEE InDIYIDUALS, 
TBE ETERNALITY OF TEE InDIVIDDAIB ALSO IS IRBSSISTIELS. Or 

(cohvhbselt), ip the Individuals exist as related to tee 

UNTVERSALS, THEN THE TJNXVHRSALS ALSO SHOULD BE NON- 
ETERNAL, SVEN IP YOU DO NOT RELISH IT.—(269L-2693) 

COMMBNTABY. 

Every Reletionsbip subsists between two relatives ; UniveraaJs are 
regarded as eternal; hence what essts in the form related to the Univwsal, 
nrost itself be eternal. Otherwise the 'Dniversals would not have tbeir form 
oossistiiig of the relationship of the Individuals. Sunilarly. as Individuals 
are held to be non-etemal, the Univosals, which consist in the relationship 
to these, must also be oon-atsma). If the Individuals are non otarnal. the 
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Uoivac^aja must also be noii*etorudJ. If it w^re not so. then, whiJe oi\e of 
the two relatives would be there in a perfect condition, it cannot be right 
for the other to be iraporfect; aa in tliat cose, tbe Kelatiortsliip itself would 
oeaae.—(2091-2692) 


Anotiior objection, urged before, is reiterated— 


TKXT (2693), 

The frot toat thbhs can be so gonnbctiov wth manifeataiufit 
HAVING BEEN AIAEADY ESTABLISHED, THE LETTERS THITB 
COCTLD NEVER BE —(2693) 

COMMENTAi^Y- 

(Corrupt.) 

It has been asserted bp the Mhni}m$aka under Tixt 2800, that—" Time 
is one, all'pervading, eternal, etc. etc. 

The answer to tliis iA as f oUows 


TEXTS (2694-2693), 

T rane , AS SOMBTHINa ORB, AI^FBBVADINO AND STERNAL, HAS ALREADY 
SEEK RBJEOTED J NOR IS IT MANIFESTED IK ATJ. TKENOS, LISB THE 

Letters, by anytkikq ; and if it is wanifestbd in the Lstibrs, 
IT Cannot form a factor in tite expression of thb meaning 

OF WORDS AS IT 18 HOT DIFFSRBKT FROM OTHER TflINaS,—AND 
AS XT DOES HOT EXIST El^EWHERB, IT CANNOT BB STSRNAL,—THUS 
THEN, THB ORDER OF THE LETTERS,—AS ALSO THEIR SSORTNB9S, 
LENGTH, BTO.—ABE ALL ADJUNCTS OP THB ARTICULATION, AND ARE 
NOT SO MANY PHASES OP TiME.—T hITS FOR YOU, TltERE IS NO 
FROFBRTY IN WORDS WHICH IS ETBBNAL; HENCE IT BROOMES 
ESTABLISHED THAT THE WoRD IS NOT^BTRBNAL,—FOR THOSE WHO 
REOARD THE LETTER AS NOH-BTBRNAL.—KOR OOULD IT FORM FART 
OP THE FROFBRTY OP ANYTHING ELSE,—LIKE TEE FLEBTSaSS OP 
THE HORSE,—IF FT WERE ASSUMED THAT THE MANIFESTING COGNI¬ 
TIONS BRING ABOUT THE MANTFEStATSDtl OR THB WORDS.— (3604- 

269$) 

OOMMEhTTART. 

* Alfwdy '—under the chapter cn the * 6ix Categoriee 
‘ It i4 not mant/utod by anythini/ eimply because it does not exist 
eve n if it easted, the mamfestation of tho eternal thing would also be atamal, 
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‘Not different frtnn other ihin^'^.e. it is non-diffewnt from other 
things. Because tli© nature of the Time that is raaoifeeted ia the pheno¬ 
menon coDsisting of the seed-sprout creeper does not in any way differ from 
that which is manifested in the Letters. ^Laeuiwe in Taxt). 

• Not phaeee of lime becauee there is no m«ch thing na Time. Evfirt if it 
exieta, its divisibility is not admitted. 

The rest is easily intelligible.^2694-2C98) 


TEXTS (2699-2704). 

The Pbbsumptjoh put pobwabp ik sctpmrt op the STSEUALrry or 

ALL THlKOa SaS BEEK ALREADY DISOABDBD. It HaS ALSO BERK 
PROVED THAT ISE COMPREHENSION OP tHS MEA3JIMG8 OP WORDS W 
POSSIBLE ONLY WHEN WOBDS ARB HOT BTEBNAL.—WhEN ONE 

Letter-sound is prodtjoed by the ‘ desire to dwbr,’ pollowwg 

PROM THE DESIRE TO UTTER ANOTHER LEPTES-SOUND,—THE 
FORMER IS HEARD IMMBDUTBLT ATTEE THE LATTER THE flOQOT. 
TION PBOCEBDDiG PROM THE COONllTON OF THE PRECEDINO LETTER 
IS HOT BEARD VERT QDICRLY ; IH PACT, WITH THE AJD OP THE RE- 
HEMBBANOBS OP THE FBEVlCtrS LETTERS, THE LATTER BBIHa.S ASOUT 
ITS OWN REMEMBRANCE LAIHR ON. ThU3 IT BAS THE CHARACTER 
OP AN SffeCi, IH RELATION TO THE OOOHITTONS LBADDfO HP TO, 
AND APPRBHENDINO, IT.^Ob, TSE ORDER OP THE LETTERS MAY BE 
DEPENDENT UPON MEN. FROM ALL THIS IT POLLOWS THAT THE 

Letters clearly tart with each word ; as rs potWD in the 

CASE OP SUCH WORDS AS ‘iWVjtfo,*!’, ‘ T&a ' ETC., 

WHERE THE LETTERS ARE THE SAME EOT THEIR ORDER DIPFBBRNT 
IH THE TWO WORDS, It IS UNDER THIS ORDER OP SEQUENCE THAT 
THESE WORDS BECOME SSPRESSTVE OP DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

Consequently, the assumption op the ‘ Sphoia' also is abso¬ 
lutely PLTILB IN THIS CONNECTION._(2899-2704) 

COM^IENTARY. 

' The Preeumptum hae bien diwanfed,'—Under Text 2617, it has baen 
shown that the Presumption is wrong and aIso anmined hv other means 
of Cognition. 

fThe text is corrupt.} 

The upshot of the whole of this argument is ae follows :^ln the ‘ * 

of the Speaker, from hie desire to apeak, there arises a series of CognitioDs, 
each member of which is produced by ite predecessor 5—end these ideas 
arouse each Letter-sound; thus the eeverel Letter-sounds come about; end 
thoee directly produce, in the ‘ chain ’ of the Hearer, successive OognitioBe, 
—each member of which is helped by its predecessor; later on, tbess Cognitions 
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bfixig &bou( Auco«Miv« remembrances relating to themselves, indirectly in 
due order. 

Consequently, Chase Remembrances come to bo regarded es ' ejects ’ 
in relation to tba cognitions appesring in the Speaker’s ‘ cbamwhich have 
given rise to the Remcnibrances; while in relation to the cognitions appearing 
in tbe Hearer's ’ chainthey come to he regarded as the ' Cause Herein 
lies their ‘ order of sequence ’ .‘^nowhere else. Thus, as the character of 
the Letters in every word, is variable.^^ometimes appearing as causes and 
sometimee as eSeots,—it is only right that in the case of suoh sunOar words as 
' sons ’ and * rata the resultant cognitions should be diffarent. But this 
cannot be right if the Letters and words are sfsmol; as eternal things retain 
tbe same form at all times. Nor in their caee can any order cf sequence 
be regarded as something different from themselves. Even if it were soxas- 
thiog difiarent. thars wo\Jd be no relationship between them; this is what is 
really meant. 

Tbe meaning of the words of the Ttxt Is now explained Wh^ one 
Leiter-mtnd U produced '—such is tbe construction.’—In tbe case of such 
words as * sodd ’ and ‘ samaya there Is the vowel ' a ’ after * t there is 
desire to utter this arising from the desire to utter ‘; hence this is' another 
desire '.—What is meant is as follows In the Speaker’s * Chain ’, there is 
one ‘ desire to utter' following from another, and so on ■, this desire is followed 
by the Letter*Sound produced,—this 8o\md brings about tbs Remembrance; 
suoh is tbe oonnscticn with what follows in the text later on. 

Having thus dsstfibed the fact of the Letters being ' effects ’ of the 
Hsrise of ' dasiree to speak * in the Speaker's ’ Chain the author proeeeds 
to point out tbe fact of Its being tbe ’ cause ’ of the cognitions appearing in 
Che Hearer's ' Chsin'—' The former is heardt $te. eu. * Totya ' refers to 
' ' in the prsvloue line its hearing is produced, U is heard —* imme¬ 

diately ^thout anything intervening. 

Having thus shown that it is the cause of tlte Hearer’s Cognition, the 
author now proceeds to show that it is the cause of Bemembrance.—‘ Not 
heard very guUHy' —quick hearing being incapable of being produced by 
Remembrance.**—' The latteri.e. the later ' Letter ‘ Remembrances 
of the previous Inters in the chain,—' With the aid ’'^with the help of it. it 
arouass the Remembrance with regard to Itself;—‘ cAs cognitions hading 
up 2o, and apprehsTtdinff, it ‘ it ' stands for the Letter .••^his is to be treated 
as a Copulative Compound ^ or even as a Tatpurvea or Rarmadhdraj/a 
and la relation to these oogoitiou, these are ' efiects ’; but they are * causes ’ 
in relation to the subsequent cognitiozis and remembrances. 

Having thus discorded the idea of the ' order' being something different 
(from the Letters or Words}, the Author proceeds next to discard the view 
of the Grammarians that the ' word' that is expressive is of the nature of a 
' :^}hofa which is something entirely different from tbe Letter'SOunda,— 
by the sentence beginning with ' Consequently *.—(2699—2704) 

[It has to be noted that the commentary is very incomplete lo the printed 
tert; and much of the translation there is based upon mere surmise,) 
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TEXTS (2705-2700). 

TfiB HAS BERK A9SUVSD BY OTE GBaMMARIANS POR TRB 

PUEPOSB OP BSPLAIHD9G THE COOHITIOIT OP TKB KEAHQJOS OF WORDS. 

—Bm IKE Letters thehselves ssmo competent lo express 

THE MEiraO OP WORDS, THE ASSUMING OF THE SAID Sphopi 
IS PITTlia. As IT WOtriD BE PEROEPTIBU) (IF IT BXIS- 
TED), BUT IS NOT PEBOSIVED, ITI8 OONCLCTDBD THAT 
IT DOSS ROT EXIST.—Ip IT IS IMPBBOEPTIBLS, 

TKSH IT CARROT BE firDIOAirVE, mCB THE 
iKPBRENTlAi IWDlOATlVa (WHIOS Ifi 
BFPBOnVB ORDT WSER PERCSIVED). 

—(2705.2700) 

COMMENTARY. 

[Tbore is a. iacuoa in the Wrt M the Commentaf y]. 

^ J.9 it would ho perceptible, etc. etc. ’—Nothing apart from tli© Lottor«.— 
m the form of Word, eternal and indivioblo,—is ever perceived hy auditory 
peweptioD. On the contrary, wbat is dearly proved ia the fact that no anci> 

' Sphofa' exists at all 

If the second view is accepted.(Uia pefwenca ie clearly to tlit- 

lacunaj—the cause coitJd be either poeitire or negathe or boA poaCivn and 
negative,—these are the only alternatives possible.—According to the fitst 
view (f).... the Cause ooitW be either the property of what is called ‘ Sphofa *, 
or that of something dso. It cajmot be the former, aa the Sphofa itself has 
bew ahown to be non-existent. Nor coxOd it be the properly of some¬ 
thing elae; because it eeuld not ftubeiat in tlie ' subject just like the ' arms 
and feet’ in the proving of the non-eternality of the Jar (T).—Nor could tlu* 
cause be« the property of aometbing nego^ivs; as that coxild fffove only the 
contrary of what ia deeited.—Nor could It be both poeiiivt and nogaiive ; 
as that is always ‘ inconclusive 

Then again, is the ‘ iSpAog; ’ pi*oved by a Reason baaed u^wn tho natiuvi 
of tho thing ? Or by one based upon the Causal Relatioaslup ?—The former 
view cannot be right; because as it in beyond the senses, its tuUure cnnnel< 
be kno\vn; if it waro Imowu, there would be no point in seeking for the proof 
of its existence; as its oat lire wci\ld bo already known; and tha whole 
attempt is to prove its existence and natura—Nor is U^e second view ac* 
eeplable, because no causal relation oan be known in relation to whatia beyoad 
the senses. 

It might be argited as foUows" In the esse of the Auditory and other 
perceptions, when it is foimd that they appear only oooasionaljy, it ii con¬ 
cluded that they are dependent upon other causes also; and from that, by 
implication, it is concluded that there is tbs Auditory organ; in the same 
manner, in the oaae in question, the comprebaosicn of meaning being the 
' snbjeot it is fotmd that even when the Letters are the same,—as in the 
case of cbe words 'earn' and the meanings comprehended are 
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diflwone ; from which w« shAlI the preg^ac^ of aactber Cawic, in the 
shapo of tho * Sp?iota' 

This also cannot be right; because nothing apart from the Letters 
is known. As it has just been established that it is the Letters themselves 
which, varying in esdt Word, become capable of bringing about the com¬ 
prehension of the meanii^, through the variations in the relation of Cause 
and Sffect. So that the assumption in question is entirely futile. 

It is also implied that the same objections apply also to the view that the 
esistence of the ‘ iSpAags ’ can be inferred. 

It might be argued that—" it is not to be ii^ferred, but it is abeolutely 
imperceptible 

The answer to Chat is—* If ii ie iinperceplUU. etc. etc. ’—tTnst as the 
Inferenti^ Indicative, while it is itself unknown, does not bring about any 
cognition,~so this Sphota also, while itself unkrie\9n, cannot bring about the 
comprebenaion of tho meaning.—(2706-2700) 


TEXTS (2707-2710). 

If it be urged that—“ tbe cooinTion foixows fbom rra usbe 

SXldTEFOE ; AHD AR ITS OAUSAL CHABACT£K IS TBE&E, IT IS HELD 
TO BE ABLE TO BBINO ABOUT THE OOOSTrrOK LIKE THE VISUAL 
OB6AH ” :_THEK, THE AKSWER IS THAT, IN THAT CaSB, TEE SAID 

coamnoN would be thebe at all times ;—even when thebe is 
NO hnowledob of the Convention, and there is no hearing 

OF THE LeTTBB* ^HERE WOULD BE OOONITION FROCEEDINO FBOU 
TIB Sphofa, AS ITS Ef FIOIENT CAUSE WOULD 88 THERE ALWAYS; AS 
THIS ENTITY (5j)Aoto) K BTBBNAL (aCGOBDING TO THB GbAM* 
mabian), and it has no sbed fob anythino blse. Nob can 

THEBE BE ‘ MANIFESTATION ’ OP IT BY AbTIOULATION OR CONVENTION 
OR LETTBBS ; as it t? NEVBR PERCEIVED ; IT IS <»ptt*ion ITSELF 
THAT IS SPOHEN OF AS ‘ MANIFESTATION ’ AND THERE IS HO COGNI¬ 
TION OF IT. Hence it follows that the assttxftion of the 
‘ MANTFESTSB ' OF THE Sphoia IS ALSO FUTILE.—(2707-2710) 


COMMENTARY. 

It might be argued that —" by ite mere esatence, the SpSota would be 
tbe cause of the comprehenaion of meanlngB,—juet as the visual and other 
organs are the cause of the cognition of things 

Sut in that case, the oognition proceeding from it should be there always ; 
so that even without any idea of the Convention, etc. baariog upon the 
Word, the comprehension of its meaning would be there.—This is what is 
pointed out by the words—* Even tcAwi there ie, etc, 4ic> ‘—The reason in 
support of this is nest stated in the words—‘ Ae thie entity ie eternal, etc, etc.'. 
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It might be argued thA^ ** It is only when the Sphota baa been mamfeated 
that it is held to be the cause of the corapreheasioQ of the meaDisgt^^nd 
not by its mere pmenct ; ao that the diflocuJty pointed out does not arise 

The answer to t)>iB Nor eon there be wmifegtaiion, etc. etc. * ' oa 

U is never perceived' —never cognised; because it has been held to be 
mpereeptibU. 

This same idea is further reiterated by tbe worde^* there ts no co^ttion 
of it, etc. etc. '.—(4707-2710) 


Tbe followiog might be urged—" It cannot be admitted that tits thing 
appears and is yet no< perceived ; and it is ao acttial fact that the IFord ae an 
indivieHle whole doee appear in consciousness, in which there has been a 
development of the impressions of each preceding Letter (composing the 
Word)". 

This is what ie anticipated and answered in the following >— 


TEXTS (2711.2712), 

“ WttAT KATPEN3 IS TttAT THB AltnODIiATIOK PLAINS TffS 8SBD Q? 

COtrSCIOCSNBSS, AUD IT BBOOMBS DEVELOPED EY THB LAST ARTIOITLA. 

TIOW,—Aim TKBEBBOBB THB ^ord APPEARS IS THE COHSCIOTIS. 

BBSS ".—This assokphoh also is made wiihottt season, 
Beoausb even so, the Word is hot psbcbived to 

appear as ANYTHEbtQ DtEPEREltT (FROH TEE 

Letters).—(2711-2712) 

COMMBNTAEY. 

' '—become; the impreesions produced by the cognitions of aU 

the Letters teco^ne developed io Consdousnesa. 

‘ WithctU reason ’.—What is meant is that what happens is that the lAfttere 
themselves, after tbs cognition of each, become subsequently included under 
the compounded cognition appearing ia the form of Remembrance. Because 
as a matter of fact, ue do not perceive,—nor doee tbe Speekker perceive,— 
any Ward as an indivieibls vAole, after the jaet letter has been cognised— 
It is a mere dream on the part of the Orammariani arising from the bewildered 
feeling that the idea of such word ae a whole appearing ia Consciousne« 
would make thio^ nice for him.—(2711.2712) 


So far, the author hae pointed ont the objectioBs ogainst tbe view that 
" the SjAcia is eternal ”. He now proceeds to point out tbe objections 
against the view that "the Sphefa is without parts, indivisible which cb- 
jectioDs are applicable to both views,—of s 2 rmafi:y as well as non-etemaltiy 
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TEXTS (2713-27X4). 

Whbtheb the Sphcfa IS produced ob manifested by the Articulations 
WHICH ATPBAB IH SUCOESSIOK,—SHOH StJCClSSION IS raCOUPiTIBLB 

WITH THE VIEW OP THOSS WHO UPHOLD THE Sphc^. WSEN 
TH8 3phc(z IS IKBIVrSlBLS (WITHOUT PARTS), THERE CAN BE 

NB 1 THEB manifestation nob prod%iciion op it in sue* 

CESSION. As THEY WOULD NEVSB UB OUTSIDE THE 
ONE AND THE SAME POEM,—TBBY WOXn.D BE 

THEBE FOB ALL.—(2713-27X4) 

COMMENTABY- 

Some Vaibk£fikas hold tbftt therA is * SSphoia ‘ of Sontencos aUo. which 
is produced os tho ofloct of words. 

' Is is indivisibie An entity without component parts. 

' T?tey icould never lie, esc.'—From the one form—produced or mAnifeeted 
—what is held to be unproduced or unmAmfeeted oould not be diifereot. 

• They ’—i.e. the production And the mamfeetAticn,—would be there 
for All: flo thAt there would be no need for the use of any other letters or 
words At aJ).—(2713.8714) 

The following Tsxi points out objeetione egeinet the view thAt the 
Sphofa ie with perte (divieibleh^ 

TEXT (2715). 

Even if the Sphets is wth parts (divisible), as the Lettebs ex- 

PBBSSTNO them would do so only in SirCOBSSION, WHY SHOITLD 
NOT THE Sphofa-parU aibo be likewise * Why should 
IT iSEEN ONES BE ASSUMED ?—(2715) 

OOMMENTABY. 

Would dooh one of the be without Tneaning (inexpreeeive) 

or with meening (expreesive) ?—If the former, then, as those pArts would be 
Appearing in succession, the whole like iMtere—would be inexpree* 

Aive. Its expresHvsneee might be assuToed; as there would be attributing a 
form to A thing which does not have that form. Because the expreseive 
sentence is said to have one form only. Aod its componenta are ineapressive; 
hence the expressive cbaracter of these latter could be only assumed—or 
figurative,—like the character of the Lion attribirted to the Boy. The 
ej}preseiveneea thus being assumed, it is far better to regard the component 
le/ttre themeelves as expreesive,—rather than assumethe unseen 5pftefa*}xirCs, 
to 00 piupose. 

If on the other band the Sphofa-parte are expresave (the ssoond visw^— 
then there can be no need for several assumptions: because the ' Sentence * 
is described as a group of words conveying one complete idea ; if each part 
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of tbe sentence ntre e^epressive, then there would be es many * ^^entencee ’ 
M those parte, and not one * Sentence' compoeed of sevomi coin|>onent 
parte. AtA when the meaning of one of these pacta would be compreltontled, 
there \Tould be comprehension of ^le mooning of the whole sentence. This 
has been thru? declared—•' If each of the porta were expreasivei the oasuming 
of several snob weald be futUe ; because the coinpreheosion of tho meaning 
of on© part wouU bring about the oomprchetuaion of t)»e meaning frf tlve 
whole sentence ’.^ 2710 ) 

it has been eaid under Text 2714 that— in tl» caao of the indivisible 
3photct, production and maoifeetation are not posKible 

The following TeW >et8 forth the Opponent's answer to that 


TEXTS (2716-2717). 

" EVDK WHEfT TEE PRODUOIHG AKD TUB jSAJnFBSTlNC (OP THE SSTIKR 
Sphola) fiaVE BBStf done OHOS BT OS’S ARTIOlJbXTIOK, PEOPLE 
1‘aotrorrKCE THB OTHEB Letters pob tee purpose op a clearer 

MANEFESTATIOlt ; BECAUSE IT IS DIPPICtJLT TO BETBRMIKE 
TT AS MAKIFB8TSP OtTOB THSEEPOBE IT IS MAtnPBSTEb 
AGAIN AND AGATtl BT MEANS OP LSTTBBS WTTH 

SIMILAR appeaRaitces.”—(2710.2717) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even thouglt the predveing or mani/ming of tbe entlro Sphota in done 
by a single Articttlattont—yet the subsequent Articulations are not entirely 
useless: as these ^erve to render tbe mamfeetatlon clearer i just as a veree. 
when repeated again and again, becomes more distinct than by a single 
utteranceond even though the frequent repetition does not produce nny- 
thiog new in it. yet tbe repetiUon is not useless; similarly in tbe cose in 
quertion also, the later Articulations are not uesJees.—This is what la pointed 
out by the wordb ' yoMfn etc, etc. '—' £>wwad}tST& difficult to dotomuno 
or ascertain.—<8710-2717) 

Tbe following Teal eels forth the Author's rejoinder to tbe above argu* 
ment (of the Sphofiet) 

TEXT (2718). 

When. Sir. that same, or soMBTcmirG bleb, is bspeatep again and 
AGAIN,—IS TP NOT THE maniftetoHon op it that is repeated,— 
THERE BEING NO DIFFERENCE t—(2718) 

(COMMENTARY. 

* ^onu ’ signifies address*—' Sir ’- 

When 'Aat eame '—tbe Letter pronounced for tbe first time.—or ' soms- 
(hiflg else ',-^me other Letter contained tberein,—is repeated again and 
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dgun,—is it not tho ntaniJ^iTi^ thAb U don« ? Certainly tb« mani/tetatifm 
would oot fftil to bo aocompljahed when done by that. Thus then the only 
uffect tb&t the utterance of the subsequent Letters would have would oonsist 
in the repetition of the ptani/uuUMng ,—because all of'them would be po¬ 
ssessed of the same potency: repetition can be repeated over over 

again by the same Letter being repeated; consequently there would be no 
need for the utterance of the reet of the letters. Vet will it be right tc 
regard the fmbeequeat letten as poesaesed of different potencies; because 
into what is wdivUible end without parte, no new features can be introduced; 
and when no new features can be introduced, the assiimiog of diveiae potenoiee 
would be useless.—(3718) 

All that ia said by the other party might happen, if the Manifestation 
were there; as a matter of faot> however, this Manifestation its^f ia not 
possible.—This is what is pointed out in the following:— 

TEXT (2719). 

The ‘ UAHIEESTATION —AS THE CASE OR l^TTERS,—CAJi OVLY 

CONSIST IN THE BKBBIXISHMENT OF T5S ObJEOT OR THE SbNSE*DBCAK 

COKGEBNBD. AnD HERB ALSO, IK RBOARD TO THE OOQNITIOIT 
ENTISAGINO THE Spho^, THE «Arn ' UAlOFBSTATlOIr * OAN 
BE DENIED IN THE SAUE WAY (AS IN THE CASE OF 

Letters).—(2719) 

COMMENTABY. 

‘ As in tJis case oj Zauws ’:—in oonnecdon with Letters, the idea that 

* there is manifeetatioK in the shape of the embellishment of the Object and 
the Sense-organ * baa been refuted by ehowing that none of the altemativee 
poeeible is admissible regarding its capacity or otherwise of bringing about 
cognitionssame refutation is applicable to the present case also, 

‘ T?u copKttion ewisaging ihs SpMa ' Tot' stands for the 
This is said on admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is such a 
copn»<ion. 

What is meant is as follows If there did really eppear in coneoioueness 
a verbal entity called ' 8ph<>ia' as something apart from the Letters,—then 
its ' manifestation ‘ could be posable; as ' manifeetation' would mean 

* apprehension As a matter of fact, however, no such entity appears in 
Consciousness,-^e already explained before.—But, let it appear in Con* 
scionsnees; even so, the said ' manifestatioa ’ cannot be acceptable; as by 
its very nature, it cannot be either capable or incapable of being apprehended. 
—(3719) 

The following test sums up the position and proceeds to show that the 
comprehension of tYtAgwing of words is possible even without the 
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TEXT (2720). 

From all this it follows teat it la the Word teat is afprehbnbbl 

ON THE WAIB OF THE PREVIOUS SUCCESSIVE COOHITIOHS OP 
AIX TSB COUPONENT LETTERS,^WHIOE IS THE CAUSE 
OP TH5 OOtfPREEENSION OP THE MBaKIKO. 

—(2720) 

COMMENTARY, 

Says the Oppoaent—“ The Letters in a Word stand in a definite order,_ 

tit9y are perceived also ia a definite order; Remembrance is always in accord* 
ante with the previous perception .‘—bow then can there be the single cogni* 
tion envisaging all the Letters, which can only be of the nature of remern* 
brance,—except through the Sphoia I Certainly when the thing has been 
cognised as without order, there can ba no appearance of the Letters which 
are there in a definite order ? 

In anticipation of this argument, the Author supplies the following 
answer r— 

TEXl (2721). 

What hapfeks is that—when the final Letter in the word Has 

SBEN OOONISED, THE ZUPBBSSION9 LEFT BY THE OOONltlON OF 
ALL TEE LSTTBRS BR1NQ3 ABOUT THE BbMBMBBANCE 
OF ALL THE LETTERS SIHULTAHEOUSLV._(2721) 

COMMENTARY, 

What is meant by this is as follows:—Fiiet of all, there is apprehension 
{of the Letters),—then the Remembrancee immediately following from them 
come about in the same order as the Letters .—then from these Remem. 
brances, there follows the oumulative cognition of all the Letters,—this cogni* 
tion also is of the nature of Remembrance; because it only envisages things 
that have been previously perceived—(2721) 

Is the fcllowiag Tsai the Author points out that what has been stated 
is admitted by all parties,—And it is not only his own assumption :— 

TEXT (2722). 

Ail PABTIE9 AGREE THAT THERE IS SUCH SUBJEOTIVS (CUHUIATZVB) 
OOGHmON DT OOiraEOTIOtr WITH AXL TaWOS,-EVEN WHBK 
TEST ARE GOQNISED ZH A OSETAIN ORDBB Of 

SBQUEHCB.-^2722) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Stat '—stands for the cumulative cognition.-(2722) 

The following TaA points out that this view, being in due accord'with 
raascn, deserves to be accepted 
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TEXT (2723). 

Ih case this is not APKtTTBD, THEN, IN CONNBOTION WITH THINOS SEEN 
ONE AFTEB THE OTHER, THEM COULD BE NO SUCH OUMULaTIVS 
COGNITION AS THEBE IS DT THE IDEA OF ‘ A HUNDRED ’ 

AND OTHER NUMBERS.—(2728) 

COMMENTABY. 

If All RAJn©rabrance« app^sred only in a certain order of Be^^ueoce,— 
then, in connection with thin^ seen one after the other, there could be no 
such conception of then at one and the tame time ae U involved in the idea 
of' a hundred ’ and so forth; nor would there be any difiarence in the concep* 
tione of the ' hundred * end the ' ralUion' and eo forth,—at the time of their 
appearance.^272 8} 


The following: Test eums up the disouAsion 


TEXT (2724). 

Thus tken, though, in bboard to the Lbttebs, the cognitions, 

AUDITORY AND MBNTAI,, THAT aPFBAR AT FIRST ABE IN AN 
ORDER OP SEQUENCE,—YET, LATER ON, THEBE IS Rb* 
MBHBRANOE OP THEM ALL, AT THE SAME TIME. 

—(2724) 

COBOIBNTAIIY. 

The foUomp^ might be urged—If it is ae stated, then the said cumula¬ 
tive cognition itself may be the cause of the oomprehension of the meaning,— 
not the Letters; as these will have long ceased to exist. But this eaiuot be 
right; because all men, down to the child, knows that the meaning is com¬ 
prehended immediately on the cognition of the Word 

In anticipation of this argument, the Author supplies the following 
answer 

TEXT (2726). 

TSUS THE LETTEBS DO ENTER INTO IT ; AS THE THINGS DENOTED ARB HOT 
FAB BEHOVED FROM THBH ; THIS IS THE MASON WHY P20TLB 
SPEAK OP THE COGNITION AS PROOEEDINO FROM THE 

Word.—(2726) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Sni^ inio a'—La. enter into the said Cumulative Cognition. 

' Loulriitath ’—the nominal affix hae been used here in the reflective sense. 
—(27M) 
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Say^ the Oppooent:—"Even so, fts th© Utters wili Imv© c^Aaed lo«g 
ago, tUy do not exUt et the tiro© of th© coroprehension; hw the© could 
they enter into the oumnlativ© Ooe*iition i ” 

The ©n.wer to this is ©a foUo^r# :— 


TEXT (2726). 

Aix THIS 13 VJirE COMPATIBLE WITH THB VIEW THAT COOHITIOJSS HAVE 

poems; OiaBBWISS, as they would be dbstboysd, how 
COULD THEY PIODRS IM THE BeUEMBRAHOS 1—(2726) 

COmiENTAKY. 

^wertfon.—"Why is it not compRtiWo with th© view that CognitiOM 

hftv© no forms ^ ” 

Aneuwr —* OOwvriae. etc. etc. 

Thus the outoulative ooguition that Kumuribi has urged og^nst the 
upholder of the 5pAo^o—that "when the last Uttw has been cogiused, there 
is a simulteneous Remembrance of all the rest, brought about by the 
impretaiona of these" [•SUotewSf^tte, iSpAo^a, 112, reproduced her© under 
Tea 2721 , wi* a alight variation]-^ true only in accordance with our view, 
not in accordance with the ITwwnwafas's view, that Cognitions are /wwZsm. 
This is what is meant by the Tetf.—(2726) 

Says th© Opponent It is true according to the Jlfimomsafaw also 5 
because under their view, the Utters are not destroyed; hence there is 
nothing to prevent their figuring in the cognition; it is only that th^ 
appearance has become concealed; they are there all the earn© 

This is what is anticipated in the first part ol the foUowng Toxt, and 
answered by the last part beginning with ‘It oaoaot beso ’ 


TEXT (2727). 

Ip IT 19 AJIOUSD THAT—" ThB PREVIOUSLY COOIUSED LETTERS HAVE 
OHLT TBBIB aPPEASASOB OOSCBALED, BUT WSEJT BEMSMBERED, 
THEY ABB THSBB All BIGHT THBR, THE ANSWER 18 TEAT 
—IT CANNOT BB SO i A8, IP IT WBRE 80, THEN THERE WOULD 
BE A CLEAB IDEA OF TKEK.—(2727) 

COMMENTARY. 

If tla© flam e Letters that bad been heard before are lying with their 
appearance conceeled, and are subsequently apprehended by the cnimilative 
cognition, then like their own cognition, the oumulaUve cognition also 
should apprehend them quite distinctly; as th© form is ext«ior to the 
cognition and it is of one and th© same, form.—Further, if they have their 
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app«uw» eonoaa^, how n&a tbej appear t Bacauae ‘ appeeraoee ’ U oi 
the aature of appr«%en»ion.~(2727] 

• 

Then ^ain, if it were poeeible for what is past to oontiaue to esist, then 
what is asserted might be true; as a matter of fact however, what is past 
does not contiaue to ecdsthence the said appearance of the X<sttere in the 
Comulativb Cognition cannot be right.—This is wbat is pointed out in the 
following 

TEXT (2728). 

ScrCH COKTDSUAKCE, EOWEVEfi, SA3 BBSS? AL&BAPy ftBJBOTBD ; I? THBBB 
SUCH OOtfTJHTTiJTCS, TBBK THE ReMEMBBAHCB SEOTTIJ) 
APPEAR AT TBB TIKE OP THS COOinnOH OP THE APPBBHEKSION 
OP THE LSTTEBS ; BECAtTSB THE TWO WOOIiD HAVE OME 
A^ THE CAXTEE.—(2728) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Already i.e. under the Chapter on the ' Three Points of Time 

In support of this be adduces an argument annulling the Opponent's idea 
—* If (Acre were mch continuance, etc. tie.' at the very time when there is 
cognition of the apprehension of the Letters, there would be the likelihood 
of the Bemembrance appearing. This is ibe argument that sets aside the 
Af Smdmsoifeo’s view. 

* Having the eamc cswe ’—Their causes are not different.—(2728) 

The Orammariana urge the following ob)ectioi^“ If there is no such 
angle entity as the * Spho ^of the nature of the Word,—then how is it 
that on the utterance of the word (‘ Cow *), there appears the single 
oognition in the one form of (and uot in that of the component 

letters) 7” 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2729). 

We ABE NOT OBJEOUHO TO THE SINOLB COONITIOH J» THE FOMf OP 
‘ gOUi THE COU} BUT THE KOTTOK OP Ontnet$ ESOAEDtHO 

THE Word is dtje to the pacjts—(1) that it is 

APPEBBfiPDEO B7 A S7H0I.E IDEA AND (3) 

THAT IT DENOTES A SINOX.B THING.— 

(2729) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Skomatkva '—the fact of there being a single cognition. 

' TadffrdAyaika, etc. etc. ’—It is apprehended by a single cognition,— 
•r>/i It serves a single purpose.-The compound being of the * Copulative 
82 
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kiai-Whst ia m«ot ia that-(l) b.«u» it i« »pprebended by » aiogte 
oogartion, ftad (2) because it deaom the eiogle object, the euiinal with the 
dewlap,—tlierefore tbe word * 90 ’ia eaid to be (^789) 

The following Text ebowe that the fact of being regarded as o« is not 
true in all oaaee :— 


TEXT (2730). 

ThB WTIAVt COHCSmON MAY IE POSSIBLE W THE CASE OF TtfS WORD 
‘ <30 * OH AOOOXTHT OF THE RAPi:>lTY (OP ITS OWEBAirCB) A2n> 

OF THE SKAWJtESS OP THE UrTEEVAl ; BIJT IS THE CASH 
OF soca WORDS AS * DSvo^ta', the dip- 

FBBEHCB IS CLEARLY PBEOBIVED.— 

(2730) 

COMMENTABY. 

* liay»d4ty quickDeas of utterance. 

' 8 maUna ^9 of the intemrf’,—the very slight eepatafcioo between the 
tetter *sounds. 

‘ SSi ’—the uaiiar; oooeeptioo, the idea of onen«M. 

In the case of words like ‘<fJtwia«o' the articulations are clearly per- 
oeived as dislinct, Hence the ujiitary conception is ‘ inadmiselblein regard 
to a part of the * Si^ject '-—(8780) 

The same Idea is further supported by a formulated argument:— 


TEST (2731). 

The oooHTnoy of the meahiho must be beoardbd as arisiho fbok 

TRE LETIBBS ; BEOADSI IT AMASS AFTER THE COeiQTION OF 
these; what 13 I.TKP IT ARISB8 FROM THAT,—LISB 
TEE OOOHTTIOti OF FlRB ARIBBtO FROM 

SUOSB.—(2731) 

COMMENT AKT. 

The formulation of the argument ie as follows :—When one Cognition 
appean after another cognition, it must be regarded as srieing from this 
latteff, indirectly,—e.g. the cognition of the ' subject *, Ftre, proceeding from 
the oognitien of the ‘ Indicative *, SmoAe ;—the cognition of the Mesruug 
appears after the cognition of the Letters; hence this is a Beaecn based upon 

nature of thinga- 

What is meant Co be proved here is the fact of its being regarded as the 
eSect of chat other cognition; this is what constitutes the difference between 
the Erobane and the Probandum.—(2731) 



im 


“the revealed word/' 

Tbd foUoNping Tsti dhows that tho Reaeon adducdd in the praoading 
tisl id not * inadmissible ’ 


TEXT (2732). 

As A KATTSR OF FAOT» THE COOIOTIOS OF TEZ MBAStKO 15 HOT fOmm 
TO FOLLOW ATTEB A OOOianOS ESVISAGIHO A VERBAL ENTITY 
APART FBOE£ THE LETTERS ; HENCE NO OTHER WORD 
CAN RR BSPBSSaiVE (OF THAT USANDfO).— 

(2732) 

COMMENTARY. 

That ‘oognition’ of meaning does not e^C which appears after acognition 
en^deaging any verbal entity apart £rom the Iiettera; what does exist is only 
that ^cognition of meaning* which appears after the cognition of the Letters. 
Hence the Reason adduced is not ' inadmiaaible ’. 

This also points out the fact of things being treated as rum aisient — 
when, being perceptible, they are not perceived.^27S2) 

The following Tesii points out that the said Reason is not ‘ locon. 
olosive * 


TEXT (2738). 

In all CASES, POSITIVB AND KZOATTVE CONOOMITANOS9 DETINXTBLY 

KNOWN TO RE THE OBODND FOR REOARDINO ONE THINO AS THE 
t^ect OF ANOTHER ; AND IT IS THUS THAT THE INVARIABLE 
OONCOMZTANOE 15 RSOOONTSBD IN THE OASB 
IN QUESTION.—(2733) 

COMMENTARY. 

* KSryatd, uc. etc, ’—Being' regarded as the oanse, or basis, of being 
regarded as the tfftct. 

" What is that basie ! ” 

It is positive and negotive concemikmce.—This is co>ordmated with 
' adgom ’.—The only basis for one thing being regarded as the ^ea of another 
Uee in following the positive and negative concomitance between the two 
things. Hence the impossibility of there being any other basis for regarding 
the * cognition of the meaning ’ as the effect of anything else (other the 
Cognition of Letters) provides the proof for the annulment of a contrary 
cobclusion. Hence the necessary lavanable Concomitance between the two 
becomee ^tablished.—(2733) 


The following might be urged“ It may be that the $phoia is not 
expieetive. Tbe Letters themselves, being eternal, would be sapressiesand 
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tbat these Letters ere eternal haa been wtablished by Senee^perception and 
other Ueenj of Cognition 

The aostver to this is as follows t— 

TEXT (2734). 

It HAVUTO BIEJJ BSTABUSHED that EXPBMSIVKfiESS BBtOKOa TO HOK* 
ETBEHAL L»miia»-'Tai ‘ RSCOOHITTOH ’ ASD ‘iHTBBBHOa’, 

PUT EOBWAHO Df PROOF OP etemoHi^, BICOMP 

AZTinniSD.—(2734) 

COMMENTARY. 

* FndycbhisiiSnumani' •, —i.A Recognition and Inference. 

In some places, the reeding is ‘ pnOntAhij^urnSnam ’; in which case 
the ooznponnd is tobe Iroatedas ^i5bnKih«a«t-i>iondv^ * j or es e Zormodhdrasw, 
involving the deletion of the term * sohfbz ’ (the meaning being * Kecognition 
cion^wiih Inference *).^f2734) 

The following rert points out that the argoment put forward by the 
other party involvee ‘ self 'Contradiction ’ 


TEXTS (2736-2736). 

The OBJionoH in qubstion has bbsn uboid bt ths othbe ?abt7, 

inrpit rrflp lONOHA^rOB THAT BIS BOZHO SO INTOLTfiS SELF-CONTHAlHC- 
TIONS OH HIS PART ; B50AXTHB THEBE ABB *13. THESE (SELF* 
OONTBADIOITONS), IP TOtT HOLB TO' TKB ViEW 0? THE 
ETEBNALITY (OP IjETTEBB AS® W0BOS).--1t HAS BSBN 
ALBEAIT SZPLAIVBO THAT IP WOBDS ABB BTEBNAL, 

THEY OAKirOT BB BBPBESSTVE ; BBOAtTSB THET 
COULD NOT HAVE ANY OONNEOnOK WTTS 
TSE OBDEB OP SPQUINCB (aMONO TES 
Component Lettbbs) and so 
FOBTH; Also BBOAUSS TESY 
ABE NOT PEBUElVJtD 
AT AlX TZMB9.— 

(3736.2736) 

COMMENTABY. 

' AU that ^elf-oontradictaoDs. 

* WUh ih« order oj Hqaerujt'; —‘ and eo forth* ie meant to inclnde the fact 
of their 'hearing’ and ' remembmnce ’ being successive. AH this Is bo, 
because on account of the etemality (of words) the particnJar order of 
sequence cannot be due to time; and on account of their all-parvaaveneas, it 
cannot be due to p2<ice; nor can it be due to mani/ataUon; because the idea 
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of 0 uoh * m»iuieet«tioa * h&a been elreedy rejected.—SimJerly, in Che brining 
about of cognitions, eUmal words oao serve no useful purpose; as been 
ejpUined on eevssal oooeaons.'^8736<273d) 

It has been argued by the under Tal 2810. that—“It has 

to be espiaised whsrt the l^oniMSound is which is being proved to be perishable* 
etc. etc.”. 

The answer to fehia is sis follows 

TEXTS (273t-2739). 

The ' ztfADuissifixiJTV OE the BaAsoi? 07 rbsebci df ns substratdu ’ 

WHIGB HAS BEEN SOtTOHT TO BE FROTED ST TEE PUTTnfQ FORWARD 
OB A KDU9ER OF LIHELT AXTBRHATtTES REOARDIEO IKS RATDRB 

or THE ' Subject’ (Word),—<is dub to zoirofuKCS or the 

BEAL OHARAOTRR Of /t^erenCA ; BBOAUSB THE ‘ SUBJEOT ' IS ALWATS 
THAT WSaOH AOTUALLT APFBARS (Of COlTSCZOtrSRBSS}. WhaT 
AOTUALLT ABFBaRS IN OO^TSOIOUSITESS IS WEiX-HNOWtr* WUHOUT 
COOITATIOH BVES? 0RDQ7ART FZSHEBUSN ZJ30W THAT THAT ALOS^E 
OAR FORU THE ‘ SUBJECT ArD TET, IT 19 0J7 TOIS VERY POWT 
THAT DZSPUTB HAS ARISEN AJU0N6 BABBLERS. THIBE OaR B& KO 
DISPUTE RBOAEDINO A THZNO WHERE MVBBSITT ZS CBEATBD ORLY 

THROUGH one’s wHds,—(2737-2789) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the ‘ Subject ’ has been indicated in the unqualified form, the 
setting up of a number of alternatives regarding its qualification constitutes 
a' PutiJe RejoinderThis is what is pointed out in the following 

TEXTS (2740-2742). 

When the * Subject ' bas been spohrn or without qualuioationb, 

THE BETTING UP OF AI/IBRNATIVES REQARDINO QUALIFlOAnONS 
WOULD PUT A STOP TO *t,t. iNPEEEyTXAl PRCOSdBSS.—EVHN WITH RE* 
OARD TO THE {MimdmSoka’s) tKPRBENCB THAT—“ ThE IDEA DERIVED 
FROtf THE VeDIO IHJTTNOTION MUST BE RIGHT* BBOAUSB ZT IS BROUGHT 
ABOUT BV Causes FRBE FBOJlf defbot ^evbral such altbbka- 
TTVES could SB URGED AGAINST S3M, AS^'IP TH5 Sulked 13 
UBANT TO BE THE CoGNmON brought obout by Injurtetions that art 
eUmal and rdakd to ekmai denotaiioni, t mhw the Pbobans za ONE 
WHOSE SUBSTRATUU IS NOT ADUrTTED ST THE OTHER PARTY. 

(274(^2742) 

COMMBNTABY. 

The Injunction is itself eternal,—and is related to the eternal denotation, 

*—in the shape of the * Universal'the cognition brought about by such 
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an lojimctjoii;—if that ia tha * Subjaet \ than tha Probana ij one that 
o&nnct ba admitted b; the ether partj^(274Ck2742) 

It haa been argued by the Aftmomaoibs, under Text 2315, tbaW*“ If by 
non^t^malUy la meant amenali^ty to abeo)ate daatrcction, etc. etc. 

The answer to thaa ia aa foUcws 


TEXT (2743). 

* Btbrkaltty ' cotrsiSTS in continuing m iho come condition ; ajtd thb 

OPPOSITE 07 THIS IS ‘ K0N-BTERNALIT7 IP THE COntinvinff in 

Me came oondtlion obases. what is i:.B7T tseke that coui.i> 

BE HELD TO SB ‘ EXTANT ’ i —(2743) 

COMMENTARY. 

’ What is lefif etc. etc. '—The ' condition ’ ia not anything different Irorn 
the entity to which it belongs; hence when ^ condition haa ceaaed, the 
entity aleo> aa a oonaeqoence, eeaaea. Otherwiae, if one thing does not ahare 
the fate of another, it cannot be ri^t to say that it ie of ^e eame nature 
as the oCber.^2748) 


It baa been argued by the ZJimdmoaka, under Text 2744, tba^“ If the 
Reeaon that ia put forward la only amonaOQUy to ceTtce-orffonc, then it ia 
eleariy faUacjoue. etc. etc. 

The anewer to this ia ae foUowa ^ 


TEXT (2744). 

Ip the Reason pet pobwaed is only amena^lUy to tense-orffom, 
IT rs OEETAINL? NOT ESCOONISBD AS PAIXAOIOE8,—IN VIEW 
07 THE PACT THAT CEE ' UnITESSAL ’ HAS AIAEAOY 
BEEN 1>I3CAEDBD..^2744) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Already —under the chapter de^ng with the * Univareal ’.—(2744) 


If there le no ' fallaciounneae in view of the * Univereal even so, 
having its negation suspected, the Reason would be Inconolusive " 4 — 
Anticipating this Argument, tbe Author proceeds to point out the Invariable 
Ooncoznitanc* of the Reason, ' amenability to aenee'Organs ’ 
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TEXT (2745). 

Teat ^ASICH SSRYBS At the cause (basis) 07 tbs SB^^SS-^PEBOBraOK 
BimSAQl^SO 2T IS SPOZEK OB AS ‘ AKBKABLS 'TO SB}49E*OB<3AS * ; 

BUT WHAT ZS BTEBKAX CA27 RSVEB BE A COVSe ; THIS HAS 

BSBK AXBSAUr 58TABLI8HED.—(2746) 

COMilENTABY. 

Th&t object is spoKsn of as ‘ smacabla to ths sassas' vhjeh sarres as tbe 
CAUSQ of that Senas-psrcaption which envisages that object; in the case ci 
An eternal entity, however, no efAcient activity is possible, either au tcceei vely 
or simultansoitaly. Ssace it is only right that there shotUd be Invanable 
•concomitaoce (between non^Mmaiity and <untnabilit)fU>Stn*6’OTyQs%$).'^-{VJit) 


It has been argued by the MlmSmuihi, under Ttxt 2320, thaW-** as 
regards omena5il»<y to Sonno, it has to be ascertained what it really is, 
•etc. etc. 

Tbs answer to this Is as follows 


TEST (2746). 

It IB XKOWB TC ALL WHAT SORT OB A THTHO SfBTSS AS THE CAUSE (OE 

COOEITZ021S) ; ZF IT WERE ROT 80, THBB THE SPECULATION UEB* 

THE ONE 8TABTED BY TEB OpPONBBT OOULU BE STARTED 
EVEN Vi’lTB &BOARD TO SUOH CAUSES OP COQZtI- 
TZON AS THE Smokt AND THE 
USE.—(2746) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ What fiorti etc. ttc. ^'^e. the idea is accepted as sound without any 
hesitation. 

If that were not so, then even in regard to SmoAo (as the cause of the 
Inferential Cognition of Fire), the speoulatioo oould be started, as —Is the 
smoke mentioned as the Beeson something that is amenable to the Senses ? 
Or is it only a product of * Idea ’ or * Fximordi^ Matter' or * Tims ’ and so 
forth 1 Is it a composite made up of Atoms I Or is it not so composed at 
aU^-^And in view of suob speculations, the ‘ Smoke ' as the Baason would 
become * inadmissible' by one party or the otbsr.-^8746) 

It hM been argued by the Mtm^nuaia, under Tixi 3822, tha ^—Sotnff 
percoived as /oUouHnf/rom has been adduced as a Reason for the Word 

being a product and non*eterDal this Le Inooncfuave, etc. eto. *’• 

The answer to this is ae follows 
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TEXT (2747). 

ASBSOAfiDS * tKTBHnOHAl.I>SSTBtTCnOX "StC. THBSR ABS NOT ADMITrBI>< 

TO £a moDUonv? (cattse) op ths bfpeot or teb seabs qt 

THE OOONTTIOH TOLLOmNO TBOU EFFORT ;-^BECAOSB 
THESE ABE ALL FOBBLV ' ULT^BOBY '.^2747) 

OOMMENTAJfcY. 

' Oogaitioa foUowiog irom Afiort * is th» eSMt,—ci wbiob tbs producer 
or oauBs,—is said to be ‘ lateation&I DwtiTuetioa *, sto^; bvt tbsss an not 
ikdmittsd to be such cause.—Suoh is tbe coDJtfactioQ oi tbs sentence. 

It it is in AooordAaos with the view oi the <?aiiJrdntuba« that tbe Izicon- 
cludvenees of our Reason is urged by tbs IfiffldrMato,—then such * Ioooq' 
chnveness ’ cannot be admitted; bscs>uss, aooording to tbose same pbilo* 
sopberSj ths' Intentional I>eetructioix% ste. have a purely ‘ illusory' sxistsnos i 
and what is illusory cannot be productive of any effect: for> if it werst Chan it 
would loss that illusory obaraoter; because what is capable oi sfisctive action 
must be nal, and everything other thsui this must be illusory; such are tbe 
obaracteristice of reality and illusorinesa (anrealit7l.^2747) 


If the ‘ InooncluBivenees ’ urged is from the standpoint o< the VaibhSfikoi, 
--eveasoi these people do not regard ‘Pr<ztiscmit/^«nirodho' and tha rest 
as of tbe nature of ‘Dastaruotion’» as you have represented them to be.*" 
This is what is pointed out in the {ollowiDg 


TEXTS (2748.2740). 

Tee two ‘ nindhae ‘ a&s NOT beoaedbd as beino of thb natube of 
’ Ds9TBi7onox *; bbcaitbb * /VofisoAi^yd.mrod^ ’ is bsoardso 

AS * DI6SOCIATIOE FBOU MPUBITOS B&OOOET ABOUT ST 
WIBDOU ONE AFTEB TEB OTH&B ' ; WHILE * ApTOHaankhifd- 

nirodha * is THAT wmea serves as an absolute 
SAB TO TEE APPEAEAHOE OF THE mPUBmES.^ 

Thus people, not BS^owisa the true 

LOOTRim, AlTD DSPBNDINO UPON TBS 
WRONO NOnONS OP THQTOS, OOKtZNUE 

TO WOBBLE.—(2748.2749) 

COMMENTARY. 

Jwo nircdJuu* —Le. and Apratmtikhy^ 

nirodJia \ 

Qtmiicn .*—<* Xn what form then are they regarded 1 " 
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Antwer Sdahrayai^ 9lc. etc. ’—There is ' nirodha ’ dlesooiation *— 
from Impurities—which >e e^ttei&ed by ’ pfotieof^bhya % wisdom ■, hence this 
is celled ‘ ProHsaHJA^’nirodha ’• And this varies with awch aasocleted 
objeot i hence the text has added the phrase * ons <^ur On other The idea ie 
that as many of * associated ’ factors there are, so many are the ’ dissociated' 
factors also.—As te^ds the ' opratindAbyd«mr(>dAothis is the name 
given to that Dissociation which serves as an absolute bar egainst foCure 
impurities.—This Is due, not to trisdoED. but, to the inefficiency of the causal 
factors i that is the reason why it is called * ApnUtMnAhy&'nirodha 

This has been thus declared—’ PraMsadJ(A^«nirodte consists in dissoda* 
tion one after ether : tbe other, ApratisaiUJiyd’nirod^, consists in the 
absolute bar to the Urth of tho impi^ities (2748<3749) 

Even if these were of the nature of * Destruction %—there is no * falsity ’ 
or * IncoBolusiveaess ’ in our Reason.—This is what is pointed out in the 
following :— 


TEXT <2760). 

TaB Akaeha tbb * DBsntrotzoN ' do not' foixow from bfforo; 

A8 THEY ARS SETTIBSLY DEVOID OF CHSBAOTBB. WSAT FOBU 
THB BA5ia OF TEE IDXA. 07 THESE ABE : (1) TEE FOT- 
3E3RD9, (2) TEB MASS 07 LiQST A)ID SO FORTE. 

—(2750) 

COMMENTARY. 

' ProyotnS, etc. etc.* —This compound is to be oonsifued with ‘ na 

‘‘Why f ” 

' Becottee they are eneireiy devoid of character —Recause ' Destruction * 
consists merely in the negation of the exietenee of thingB,^-^nd * Akdeha * 
consists merely in the negaiion of TanifthUity •, hence both these— AkdAta 
ecid Deetruction,>^re devoid of cAoroOer, featureless. Eow then they bw 
foUowing after effort 7 As it is only character that can be capable of eSective 
action. 

Question:—" What then is the basis of the idea of the DeeUuotionp 
etc. f ” 

Answer ‘ The fieoee, etc. etc.’-' mate of light' : ‘ and eo forth * includes 
ptaee of darhneee also.—(2750) 

It has been urged by the lAWrt&meaha, under Text 2333, that—** If it is 
indefiniie, then such a thing cannot be either entirely eternal or entirely 
non'etemal, etc. etc.”. 

The answer to this is as follows:- 
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TEXT (2751). 

ThB idea Of A DUAL OHA^BAOTEB OT ASY OBJECTIVE ENTITY HAS BEEN 
REJECTED. GOtrSEQDSNTLY, IE THE CASE 07 THE JaE, IT IS 
NOT POSSIBLE THAT ONE ASPECT OF IT SEOITXD BE STEBNAL, 

IN THE SHAPE 07 THE ' UnTVEESAL *.<^2751) 

OOMMENTAJtY. 

It boa be€D argued by the iftnidmaafeo, under Text SS35, tha^“ 1 q 
the some manner the exact nature of fu>n*ftemoIi<y a)eo baa to be considered, 
eto. CM. 

The answer to this is as feUows 

TEXT (2752). 

* KOH'BTBBNALlrY ’ IS HELD TO CONSIST MERELY IN OiA overthrow [negoHon) 

of the exieUng gtaie, and it 13 this that is tee PbOBaNDUK 
(IN OUR ABODMENT) ; AND THE liAXf 7B0VTDBS A CLEAR 
cobeobobattve Instance op the same.—(2752) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * noD*etemality * that is meant to be our Probondum is that which 
is merely of the nature of the negeiion of the existing state ; and in eorrobora* 
tion of this, we have the instance of the Lamp and such things. Wherefore 
then can our Corroborative Instance be * devoid ef the Probandum' t-^2762) 

In the foUowmg texts the Author pute forward—from the Opponent’s 
standpoint—the objection ^at tbe Instance of the Lamp also is * devoid of 
the Probandum ’ :— 

TEXTS (2763-2765). 

'' The PSBZSHAEILITT (NOH'BTEBNAIJTT) op the 'LANP-FLAHfi IS NOT 
ADHITTED. WeAT HAPPENS IN ITS CASE IS THAT VEBY StTBTLB 
PORTIONS OP IT Pass on to ANOTHER PLACE VERY QCIOHLY ; 

A. DAR6B MAS8 07 LiQHT BEUAIN3 AT THE POINT OF THE 
mCE ; TEAT PORTION WUlOd GOBS UPWARD IS CALLED TBS 
* PLAME ' i THAT WHICH PASSES EVEN BEYOND THAT 
CONSISTS OF HEBE LZOHT (DITPUSED) ; TEAT 
WSaOH PASSES smL pc&tber is too 

SUBTLE TO BE PSBCEITED.”— 

(275$-275S) 

COMMENTARY. 

The portions of the Flame pass on from point to point, very quickly; 
and it does not perish in a moment.—(2763-3755) 
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Quetdon:—"Why do not they aJl move eJong At one and t^e eame time r 
Antioer 

TEXT (2756). 

*“ The patk bbuto obsthuotbd by those that have gone bsfokb, 

THE OTHBBS DO NOT 00 BOEWAED AT THS BAXS TIME i A£ THE 
PHSVIODS ONES 00 ON UAXING BOOM, SO THE LATER 
ONES TEOOSED FORWARD.*’—(2756) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ueetion >~lf the eaicl portione of the Flame are capable of moving 
about, why do not they bum the graas or cotton that liee neof it t 
Answer 

TEXT (2757). 

“ Even thodoh they move about, they do not ofbratb toon 

THE ORASS AND OTHER THINGS."—(2757) 

COMKENTABY. 

What ie meant is that it ia ooJy when the FJame ia is the maaeed form 
-that it becomes operative,—not when it ie ecatterad about.—(2757) 

The answer to the above is ae foUows 

TEXT (2757 Sewnd Haif). 

All this is mere assumption ; as ko fboop foe it has been 

ADDUOED.—(2757) 

COMMENTARY. 

Oranting (for the sake of argument) what the other party has said, the 
Author points out defects in their argument >— 

TEXT (2758). 

Euetber, so lonq as the potency (of THS Flames) bbmaxns 

UNAPFEOTED,—’WHEN THEY COME INTO CONTACT WITH ORSSS, 
COTTON AND sues THINQ8,—TH3 POSSIBIUTY OF 
THESE SEZNGr BURNT DOBS NOT CSA9B; AS 
BEFORE,—(2758) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ So long ae, eto.’—of the parte of the Flame. 

* Ae before ’—as in the massed state;—there being no difference between 
fiame in the two statee.—(2758) 
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If it is Admitted tliSt there is difference in the PlMne in the atatee,— 

then the lose of eteroaUty beooaaee inevitable.—Thie ia what ia pointed out 
in the following 


TEXT (2759). 

If it WEB2 NOT SO, TBNN WHAT SOBf OF ‘ BT1B5AL TONG * WOTTLD TEN 
Flame be,—when thebe beuains the oibpebenoe setwbek 
ITS ^fficiaU AND inefficient STATES I—(2759) 

COMMENT AKY. 

This is easily undmtood.—(2759) 

It has bean argued by the MimAffttaJca, under T«xt 2399 that—** The 
etemality of the Sentence may be asserted in the same manner as that of 
tha Beiationahip (between Word and Meaning) 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2760). 

The etebnai^tt of the Relahonseif has been albsadt bejeoted ; 
HENCE IT IS NOT BIGHT THAT TH8 ETBBNALITy OF THE SeNTENOB 
• SHOTIIJ) BE BEGABDED AS PBOySD IN T5E SAME MANNER 

Afl teat of the Relationshif.—(2750) 

COMMENTAET. 

With ths idea that under your (MbndmaoAa'a) view, tbe aentanca iteelt 
is impoaaibla, of whith you are seeking to prove the eternality,—the author 
proceeds to disoues the nature of tbe 5efuan«e— 


TEXT (2751). 

What is the 'Sentence' of vmics yoi; abb fostulatino the 
EierrudUtf 1 Is it what oonsistb only of the Lsttbbs i 
Ob of tes Lsttebs as apfeabing in a oebtain obdeb 

OF 8SQ172NOE 1 Ob IS IT SOMETHINO DEPFEBENT 

(fbou the Lbttbbs) ?—(2751) 

COMMENTARY. 

(1) Is the * Sentence’ only the Lettera pure and eimple, without any 
^xiah&eations t-^^r (2) is it the Lettera with the qualification of appearing in 
a certain order of sequence t—Or (8) ia it aomathing diSerent from the 
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Letters,the form of Sphota ?—There are these three possible views.— 
<27ej) 

The following T«zt poiaU out the objectioos against the first view (that 
the ’ Sentence * oomiste of the lAiters onf^) 


TEXT (2782). 

LETTBE8, DEVOID OS ORDSE Of 9BQUEN0E, OAJtKOT BE BZBBB39IV5 ; 
HEHCE SOOE LETTERS OAimOT OONSTZTtJTE THE 

‘ Sestekob —(2762) 


COMMENTARY. 

The objeetioas against the second view (that the Sentence consists in 
the Letters arranged in a certain order) are stated in the following Terte r— 


TEXTS (2762-2766). 

Nob cm THE LBTTEBS bate ah OBDEB OB SEQirEfirCE. As THEY as e 
AU^BBBTADmO ATtD ETERNAI/, T HKhiE CANNOT BE AJTT SEQTTEirCB 
IK THEU OB EimBB TdEB OB FdAOE,—USB WBaT THEBE IS TN THE 
LBTTEBS BEDirOBD TO WBITQIO, OB U7 TSB CASE OF PlttlTTS AHO 

Flosvsbs. —If tee obdbb of ssotTBiroE weeb qiherbnt nr teb 

LSTTEBg THaMSBLTBS, TKBB THEY WOULD ALWAYS BE IB THE 
BOBM ‘ sa-ra \ never in the form ‘ m-sa ’; as TSB lattsr would 
BBINOOUPATIBLB WITH THE BOBMEB ORDER, WHICH IB ETERNAL. ThE 
LBTTBR ‘ Ea * TEAT NTORT BB ELSEWHERE CANNOT BE SAID TO 
ABBBAR 07 ANY OTSEB OBDEB OF SEOUENOE, FROM OUT OB AlB. 
BeCaUSB EVERY ONE OB THE LETTERS was bBBN DSCLAHED TO BE 

one AND elemoL Ib it were not so, then * EEoooMrnoir * put 

FORWARD BY YOU AS A BBASON BOB ETBBKAUTY * AND ' ONENESS ’ 
W0T7LD BB LtCONOLTTSTVB ; AS IT WOULD BE BBESBNT EVEN WHEN 
THE LSTTSBS ABE DTVHBSE.—(2762-2766) 

COMMENT ABY. 

'Nor cart 0 i€ Z>€tters, eic» etc .'—Beoause the eider ei sequence among 
things can be of only two kinds—epadai and ohronoio^cal,—there is order 
of sequence in space, as in the Letters reduced to writing; and there is order 
of sequence in Time as in the case of the series consistiisg of the ssed-SfTon^ 
trunk-flower—fruit.—The first of sequence (that is of space) is net 
possible in the case of Letters,—because they are all'pervadiag;—the Letters 
pervading over aU things: ooaeequsntly,—a« in .£iiSeAa, so in Letters als<^ 


TAnTASAfO&AHA: CSAPTBE XilV- 

.her, caa to no aaqnoooo d« to break, in tto continuity, 
occupy the whole space entirely i as aU tilings subset in one ^ ol 21 ^ 
can Spence in «m. belong t. totwrs; beosuse. be.ng 

©wnial, ihey must b© ©U syuchronoua. . w* 

Th^ ©^, the erder of sequeoc© could either be made, by men oc U 

inherent in the Lette«. It is not held to to due to man i u .n cas^to 
Veda would have to be regarded a. the work of oan—H thm, the 
ie inherent in the Letters, then the form would always to so-m .-never 

”^ 01 : can It to admitted that the Letters appearing in diflerent words 
are diflerent, because Letters have be«. proved to 

of their being lecegnised as the same everywhere. 

sameness that wo^be asserted in the a^d ptopoe.Uon (that they aw 
diflerent in different words). Otherwise Beoognilion (as the reason for 
eiemotoy) would bo Inconclusive.—<2762-^7W) 


It might be SJguod thatr-" the Sontenco shell coosist in the order of 
sequence in the manifeeution (end appeMwee of the Letters) 

The answer to that is as follows 5 — 


TEXT (2767). 

to OB©BR ot SBQtJENOS W THE ‘ MASl»STATIOy ’ CllWOT OOSSHTOTE 

IKS SeMmci , BBOacsB it has been shown that ihebb oajt be 

J»0 <MANr?E9rAllON' OT WBAT IS KEBNAL-—FOE OT9 
SEASON THE ETBSarAUTV OF THE SENTENCE 
CANNOT BE DTJE TO ITS BETNQ BELATED 
TO THE UtMIWAoI ‘ SBSTBNCB'. 

—(2767) 

COMMEKTABY. 

The partiol© 'Aa‘ impUes that the SenUncs cannot consist of the 
Sphcfa as something diflerent from the Letters ;-<he idea being that that 
idaa has been rejected by the MimSmMkM themselves. 

• vyakH, ^c. efo’—That is. it having been shown that there can 

be no ‘ manitestAtfon' of what is etem^.—<2767} 

It hae been argued by the MimSmtaka, under Test 283F, that—" What 
in swd by the Buddhist may be possible in the case ol such technical terms 
ee ‘ Vpittoi' because these deal with perw^tUble things; but in the case of 
^ Veda, the idea of convenUonaHiy cannot be possible, etc. etc.*’. 

The answer to is as follows 
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TEXTS (2768-2769). 

J(7ST a6 the TSOS^IOAL WOHDS LIES ‘ ’ HAVE THEIE ^OlAirtNOS 

CREATED BT THE WHIM OP l£Atr,^^0 HAT ALSO BE REGARDED TO BE 
THE CASE WITH WORDS UEE ‘ Svorga ‘ TogO ' AHD SO POBTH-— 

Im the OA3B 07 S;7CS woa&8 or uek as stobies, dramas 

AMD KOVELS* TOB OOHNEOTTOK SETWSEH WORDS AKD 
MBANIKOS IS NEVER MEANT TO BE REAL AND 

ETERNAL.—(2768-2769) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Icht^iMrachiia, «cc.’^WbosA aeAnmgs havs beea oreAtAd by the wisii 
of txasi. 

‘ Utpadjfa Tho unheard of story creat«d by the writer,—like that of 
MahaAv&a i —and ihA dr»ma, etc. which also have the same cbaraoter.— 
Id the case ef these the co&neoticn between words and their meanings is not 
meant to be eternal* In the shape of an wiAersm potency. The same may be 
regarded to be the case with the Veda also.—This is the sense of the Text.— 
(276S-2769) 


In the following fexl, an objection-^baeed upon the Inadmissibility of' 
the Corroborative Instance—is raised against the above argutnent*—from 
the standpoint of the other party 


TEXT (2770). 

*‘In the case 07 THE WORKS CTTBD ALSO, THE pCUnCy IB ETERNAL 
THE NOK-BTBBKALITY ATTACHES ONLY TO THE PARTICULAB 785 

OF THE Word ; and it is on acooitht 07 this lattbe 

FACT THAT THERE ARISE DOUBTS REOARDINO 
THE ETERNAL POTENOr.”^2770) 


COMMENTARY, 

In the case of the said storiee, etc. also, the potency is held to be eternal. 
But the particular use of the words—which is made even when the things 
epoken of are not real*—whioh ia made by men* is what is not-etemal; and 
it is by reason of this that there arise doubts regarding the eternal potency.— 
Hence the oerrobcrative Instance cited (by the Buddhist) is ' inadmissible 
—(2770) 


The answer to the above is ae follows 
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TEXT (2771). 

Is Rsmry, tsx tbikq spokxj? o? nr tbsse works has vo reai» 
BxiSTBHCB otrraroE; waBRsni ibeh ooinj> the mxa^jtho sb 

ATTBZBOTBD ?—IF IT SB SAID THAT—'' THE KEAHTirQ IS AT* 
TBIB7TBB TO TBB EBB1.B0TBD OOlJOBPrUAIi COSTENT ’ 

IHBN, THE SAXE XAT B* SAID EBOASPHTG TBB VbDA 

AI50.-(2771) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Exi 0 »ne 6 outeida Tbioga like ifeA&tJMtd bavo had no real an«t«BC« 
in the axMmal world.—(2771) 

It has been arguad by the MimSmtoia under Te* 2240, that—“ who 
1)M perc^ved Che ooiuection of such things as SMuen. S^vifict, etAi aE of 
'whioh are beyond the reach of the senssa 1 " 

The answer to this is es follows i— 


TEXTS (2772.2773). 

WhO gas ET£B ooomss THE POTBHOT, IB THE 70SX OF THE COBBBCTIOH 
BBTWBEB THE WoSB ABD ITS MBABIBO ? ThaT 18 WHY IB THE 

CASE OF THE VbZ>A, BTEB THE We IS BOT REGARDED a 6 DOB TO 
BBXAir aGBBOY.^It OOITLD hot be LSA&BT XBOX XORB 
BXBERIEBOYD FBOFLB; BBOAI79E, BT THEXSBX'VES, 

THESE AX80 ARB SQUALLY IGBOBABT. ThE OBLY 
OOGBITION THBBEBORE THAT HAY BE 
FOSSIBLB IS THEOI7GH THE EZTLABA. 

TIOB8 PR071DBD BY XBB.— 

(2772.2773) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as followsBy implication, you ha^e yourself shown 
that the knowledge of the meapiog of the Veda that there is prooeeds only 
from the explanations provided by men. Because by its very nature, the 
'potency reeta in aupersensuous thingshence the uae or employment of 
the Word in regard to frHfl potency cannot be due to man; nor can the 
•cognition of it be derived from Che more experienced people; because all 
these also are equally ignorant .‘-.Hhe case therefore wonld be like the know* 
ledge of Colow being obtained from blind msD..~Heaca. by implication, it 
follows that the etid cognition muse be due to explanations provided by 
mien; there is no other aternative poBsi*ble.'^S772.S778) 

The Opponent briiigs forward the fonowing objection 
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TEXT (2774). 

“ Tais OBJECTION 18 EQUALLY ATPLIOABLE TO THE S^BIPtTOBS COMPOSED 

(8Y Pemohs).’’—(2774) 

COilllBNTABY. 

Tbd objection that has beem urged ij applicable eleo to tbcee sc ripturOB 
that have been oompoeed (by P«ecn8). 7or inaUnoo, the Question can 
reasonably be raised—\7bether the Ideas that modem people derive from the 
^v^xds of Buddha and others dealing with suparsensuous things ore in accord' 
anc© with the intentions of those Persons,—or the roverse^S774) 

The answer to the above is as follows 

TEXT (2774). 

Not 90 ; BBOAUSB TO TUBSC (SjBZPTUBES) TBOPLB HAVE RBOOttBSB 

THROUGH EAITH AND CONFIDENCB, EVEN IN RBGAHD TO TKIN09 
THAT ABB OPEN TO DOUBT.—(2774) 

COMMENTAKY. 

' Taira ’—to the Scripture propounded by a Personality, whioh deals 
with matters useful to men. That is, the wise followers of Buddha have 
recourse to their ecriptiucs in full accordance with Reason,—'Ond not by 
mere heu^y. 

' PaHh and cor^fldenceThe cc^fidme* born of well*asaertamed 
notions obtained by means of the due pondering over reasons: aa it is in 
things thus oecertained through prooft that people have cooddence,—’not 
in anything else; os in regard to other things, doubte never cease. 

’ Thitxgs that arc opm to <hubt.'-^la the case of assertions of Farsonalitiesi 
ns the Person expresses what he means, there is a possibility of such ideas 
havi ng come down through an unbroken line of men who have heard it from 
their predecessors; so that it is possible that there is an unbroken line of 
Tradition from the author down to the present day; and hence the ideas 
expressed are true. Such ground for ccohdenoe is not available in the cose 
of the Scripture that has not proceeded from a Personality; os there is no 
Person who actually taught it.—Purtber, if there were a Teacher, then, as 
such a Teacher would be led to propound the Teachings for the benedt of 
meo, it stands to reason that he would propoitnd through words well*knowu 
among men; eo that the meanings of those words could be rightly learnt from 
such use by the Teacher. This is net possible in the ease of the Scripture 
that is not the work of a Person; as there can be no intention or e^ort in 
that ease.—(2774) 

QuestionIf this is so, then why do you not act in accordurce with any 
Scripture (from among those propounded by human beings) 7 Mere doubt¬ 
fulness would be equally present in the case of all 

The answer to this objection is as follows 

$3 
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TEXT (2775). 

[WB have OONPrOSKOE m the Sobiptubb] the assbbtiows whebeof 

ABE POUND TO BE OOBTOMBD pERCBPTIOS AND iSPEBBHCB.— 

That oasbot bb tbe case wits thb Vbda ; as thb 

HAS BEEN aSLD TO BB SELF*SUfFICEENT IV ITS 

AUTHOBITY-—(2776) 

COMIfESTARy- 

Wli«s the mattAT spokeo of io the Scrlptwa »b not found to be incom* 
pAtible with facta oacertadoed by Perception and iDferacea,—and one acts 
in accordance with this,—then alone dcee ho act wisely.—even though the 
matter be in doubtnot when he acts otherwise; because doubts regarding 
itabeu^ wrong and undeeirable are aroused only by its being fo\ind to be con¬ 
trary to welJ ascertained facts of Perception (and Inference). 

" If that is so, then in the caee of the Veda, people would bo acting in 
the same way." 

Answer .w.* That cannot, etc.' 

'A6 this has Usn held tabs nij-aufficianl, stc. «c.*—that is, it is regarded 
zit an authority by itself; hence in this caee it cannot be right to act after 
having examined the teachings by proofs and reasonings; as in that case, 
the authority or reliability of the Veda would be due to something ext«ior 
to itself. 

£Ior is it poaible for the oS the Veda tc be confirmed. Because 

in the Veda we read of the man, in due coune, being the aOcr and the 
aeperienosr,^us own preceding and succeeding forma being imp«ishable and 
unborn-and tbia cannot be right; as has been explained under the chapter 
dealing with the ‘ Soul ’.—Then again, we read there of the eUrruilUy of 
certain entities: and that this also is wrong has been explained under the 
chapter dealing with the ‘ Permanence of Things '.—Thirdiy. the followers of 
the Veda have that there exist such things as the * Universal ’ and tli«* 
Like, ^ich, though really imperceptible, are declared to be perceptible; and 
similarly the succeesivo Birth. Existence and Oeesaticn of things have also 
been spoken of; all of which are absolute impoesibiJitieB.^ixnilarly. it has been 
taught that the Agent In whom no freeh attributes can be added, and who had 
not produced a single thing before, becemee the producer of sometbing else; 
and similarly it has been taught that an established entity, though not 
produced as an effect, continues to exist, on the strength of something elea;— 
and also the destruction of thin^ by certain canses i and so on and so 
forth r^much is found that is quite contrary to all Forms of Bight Cogni¬ 
tion.—How then could any intelligent person undertake any activity on the 
authority of snob a Scripture (as the Veda) ?—(8775) 

KumArila has put forward another argument in snppoit of the etenie.lity 
of the Connection between Word and its meaning; and it is pointed out in 
the following Test that that argument is inv^idated as ‘Inconclusive’, 
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with a view to sueJi weeks eorapoawi by men ae Stories, Dramas and the 
like:— 

TEXT (2776). 

What the otses fartt has hhobd in this coBNEonojr is most irbe- 
LSVaKT AKD has seek said WITHOITT PEBCEmKO THAT THE 
SAID OKARACTBS OP OftlOTNAL STOWES AND OBAMAS, ETC. 

IS EQUALLY rBESENT IN THE VbOA ALSO.— 

(2776) 

COarifENTAKY. 

' Original siariee, those whose subject-matter is entirely new. 
'Said eftorecter,’—e,g. that ol being composed by the mere whim of 
mam—(2776) 

.•—“ Wliat is it that has been said by the otlier party t ” 
Answr >— 

TEXTS (2777-2778). 

“BAESraO THE ETERNAUTY OP THE WOBD AND ITS MEANING, THERE 
OOVLD BE NO OTHER REASON POB AOOEFTTKO THE ETBBNAUTY OE 
THEIR EbLATIONBHIP. ThEBEPOBE QF BSOaBD TO THE VbDA, 
THEBE Can be no BEaiNNlNO FOB THE SAID EbI^TIOHSHI?._ 

The Inference of the oriotnation op the said Eblation- 

SHIF IS NBGATIVED BY THE ABSBNCB OP MEANS (CAHSEE) ; 

AND AS POB THE INFBBBNCS OP THE NON-ASSERTIEZLITY 
OP FBS-5STABUSHBD BSLATIONSHZP, IT IS SBT ASIDE 
BY DIRECT sense*pbbo£?tion.”—[ jSUoibtvdr^ijka— 
SambandJid^9£pa~p<mhdra. 136-138}.—(2777-2778) 

COMMENTAJIY. 

' Word coneiating of Lettare its msaning '—the Uni versa] 
both of theae beiDg begumingtea, their Belationsbip ftieo —in the shape of 
denotative Potency—must be beginninglesa; that is to say. Potency being 
not-diSerent from the thing to which it belongs, there can be no meeoa of 
bringing about the said Kelationebip, whence it ia ioferrad that there ie no 
bringing about of It. 

The argument is CormuJated as foUowe:—When one thing Is devoid of 
the means of bringing about another thing,—tbe former cannot bring about 
the latterthe Potter is unable to make the Jar, when he is devoid of the 
meaiM of making it, in tbe shape of the Olay. Eevolving Stick, Wheel, Water, 
Thread and so forth ;>^ll men are devoid of the means of m^ing the 
Kelationship (between Words and meanings); hence there is apprehension 
of a character contrary to the wider character. 
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The BeMon adduced here caonot be re^e^ded ae loadmiesible. Becau« 
it ba« been already proved that all men are -witlieus such tneana, under the 
pgiWigi^ To wlioiu woTdd tlia Speaker have recoune to for the purpose of 
making up the Belatioiuhip for the benedt of the Hearer ? ’ 

Que^^on .‘—If that is so, then, as of the Cause, so of the absence of the 
assertion of Relationship itself, an Inferencse may be put forward. 

The answer to that is that for the proving of the ' lUMence of the said 
a«erlion *, the Reason—' being devoid of the means '—would be tnori»»ia«&Z6. 
—(2777.2778) 

In the following Ttxt, the Mifndmnka shows how the seid Reason would 
be laadxninible ^ 


TEXT (2779). 

'* TffB ONLY UEAKS (O? COttPSffHSXDnrO THE USAKINQ) 00J5S13TS IN THE 
PBRCEIVTNO 07 ITS SB7SATBD C0M7BBHBK37OK ST EXS£lRrSNCEO 
YfiOTLa. AHD 0EHTAIN1.Y THE SAIUTBS OF SECS UEANS CAHNOT 

SB AOKrrrsp, in eboa&d to the BRisonto aboitt of 
TR£ couFMissNSiON ",—iSontbomZ^- 

k^ipoparihira, 138-139].—(2779) 

COMMENTARY, 

The comprehension of tlie Relationship by experienced pereon^-per- 
cdvod again and again—is the only way of assarting that Relationship: 
unless one knows the Relationship himself, he cannot speak of it to another 
person. ' 

' The failure of tueh means,’—i.e. the said means being ineffective. 

' The comprehension '—of the Relationship.—(2779) 

In the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out the defects in 
tha above reasoning (of the J^mffmeoAa) :— 


TEXT (2780). 

AlX THIS WOtTLD BE ^tEE, Om<V IF THBItB WXB2 OEBTAXHTF IH BEQAAP 
TO THE UBANtHG OF TSB VBBA ; ONLY TS THAT OASS COITLD TEB 
NOnOFS OBTAINBE THOU EXPEEIEtrOBD MSN BE TREE (IH 
QONSOHAH05 WITH IT) ; OTSEBWISS TB9 WB01.E 7ABHIC 
WILL FAIL TO TB3 OBOEND.—(2780) 

OOMMENTARY- 

It has been argued (under Teas 2777) above that—" Barring the 
beginninglessnees of the Word and its Meaning, etc. eU. If, it is ster^il^ 
of the Word and Meaning that is meant by their ' begimunglassnees',—then 
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that ia inadraiauble; as tits much wider conclusion to the contrary lwu» 
been eetabluhed in the form of the ' Perpetual Flux 

If what is meant by the ‘ begtnnti^lessaees * of the M'ord and Meaniitg 
is that there is no beginning of the seriee of causes and effects»—Chen tlia 
Restfwii is * Inaoiicluaiveand also ‘ Contradiotory'; because the Relation* 
ship has no »>ristance apart from the Relatives; and consequently, that rein* 
tionship also would be eternal like the Word and Meaning. 

As regards 'Being devoid of the means, etc.* {T^ 1978).—that also in 
* londmissibie '; because it has been proved that even when there is dJf- 
ferencs by their nature, there are some things that are capable of bringing 
about the idea of sameness. Cortsaqiienily, what 1‘i meant is that there fs 
a means available in the shape of the idea of the sameness of the thing cog* 
nised by both Speaker and Hearer. And it has also been pointed out (Texi 
2773) that ‘ the Cognition oannot be obtained from the experienced men. 
nnd they aleo are equally ignorant ’. 

' Oih$rvis^ if would /all to the ^undIf it he held that "the 
experienced persons, though themselves ignorant, comprehend the Rela¬ 
tionship ”—then Buoh a view would be clearly contrary to a fact of Sense- 
perception ; the Proposition being like the assertion of tho blind man relatbig 
to Colours.—(2780) 

It has been argued by the Mtmamfioka. itnder Text 2841. that—" As 
regards tlie argument baaed upon the fact of the Veda being an aggregate, 
the coanter*argument should be stated as followsVedio study is always 
preceded by previous study.—because tt is called 'Vedic study’.—like the 
8ti»dy carried on at tlie present time ". 

The answer to that is im follows 


TEXT (2781). 

As A UaTTI'BR op fact, there OAH re ffO ‘ COUNTBR-AWCntfByT ’ AQAIKHT 

THE HeaSOH * SE0AT7SB IT (S AN AOaRSOATfi ’ ; BBCAtrSB TStS IS 
A OHARAOTBB WHOSE INVARIABLE CONOOUITANCB HAS 
BEEN RBOOOKISED AS EHBRAOINO ALL TRINOS. 

—(2781) 

COMIfTENTARY. 

That is, the character of having its invariable concomitance ^vith all 
thiuga has been duly recognised. 

This shows that the Buddhist argument proceeds on the nature and 
capacity of things; as nctliing else can embrace all things. And when 
an Inference has proceeded on the strength of the nature and capacity of 
things, there can be no counter-argument against it. Because the nature of 
things cannot be altered; nor is it possible for two mutually contradictory 
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ohftrMtSTs to subsist is the s&me ^ng; ot sIm it worild c«a«e to bo otu 
thing.—(2781) 

The follo^ng mbs points out the alhombrocing chareotor of the said 
Reuon fPremii^} :— 


TEXTS (2782-2783). 

Wasrr LB1TERi9 AHE expressive^ with EISTTECT HEAI^INOS, ABE APPfiAS 
IN A PABTIOULAE ORDER OP 3EGD^^^CE,—THEY COME TO 5B KBOWN 
AS ‘ Wore ‘SBrrrajrcE ’ aed such oBotTPS; it is thesb that 

HAVE BEEN SO SPOKEN OP AS ‘ AOCBSpATES —ANE IT HAS BEEN 
SHOWN THAT AXL THIS—EXPRESSIVENESS, DISTINOr MEANINQ^ 

AND ORDER OP SSQOENO^—IS lUFOSSlBLE IN THE OASB OF 

Words not euanating from Pbrsonauttes.—Henor the 
Invariable Conoomttance (Premiss, pijt forward 

BY TUB BUDDHlSt) RElAAINS UNSHAKEN.— 

(2782-2783) 

COMMENTARY. 

' So opokm e/,’—j.e. as * aggreg«.t*i *. 

If Letters do not emanate from Personalittas, then all thia—expressive¬ 
ness and tb&rest—is impossible; tbia has been proved by. us already. And 
thus our Jnvamble Concomitance (i.a the Premiss) becomes fully evtablished. 
—(2782-27S8) 

Says the Opponent“ The Reason (Premiss) that we have put forward 
(under 2342),—‘ because it is preceded by Vedic study dso comprehends 
all things ; M the Author of the Veda has never been found 
Tl^e answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (2784). 

There la no such certainty of invariable concomitance in RSfiARD 

TO '.THE CHSRiCTER OP BEING SPOKEN 0? AS Vedic atudt/ ' : HINCS 

9TTCH A Reason is open to the charge op its neoative 
CONCOMTTANCB BBINO DOUBTFUL.—(2784) 

COMMESNTARY. 

‘ 8 uA cefiai7i6>j there is regarding the character of' being an aggre¬ 
gate ': because in tbe case of * being an a^regate its negative concomitance 
with the Contrary of the Probandum is not in doubtas it is in the case of 
the other party’s reasozw^* being spoken of as Vadie aiudy ').—(2714) 


The same idea is further explained 
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TEXTS (2785-2786). 

1; IT WERE KNOWN FOR CERTAIN THAT HEN ARE ITKAELS TO BRZNO ARCX7T 
THE SAIO ORDER OF LSTTRRS, ETC.—THEN ALONE WODLD THERE 
BE TKB Invariable Ooncomitanoe desired bt the other 
PARTY. That, howbvbb, oan never be known for 

OERTAIN ; BDOH A OERTAINTY OOIJIjD BE OBTAINED ONLY 
IE TBS CAPAOTTY AND PROPERTY OF arr. UEN WERE 
PERCEPTIBLE ; AND THIS CODLD BE POSSIBLE 
ONLY FOR A PBBSON WHO IS OMNT80IBNT.— 

(2785-2786) 

COMMBNTARY- 

' Such onUr la found >n tho cam of snob Vodio sontencoo 9Ji ‘ Svarga- 
’ (jni^twnina pojita it were known for cwtAin that aJI men were 

uDAbls to compose anoh collpcatiorui of letters, then titoro might be certainty 
relating to the Invariable ConoomitAnce (Fronuae) urged by the other pArty. 
As A matter of fact, however, the said fact cannot be known except by an 
omniscient person.—This is what is pointed out by the werde—' Th>4 wouid 
H po$*ibU oniy an ornni$&ient perwn \ — -(2786*2786) 

Says the Opponent-^'* Xhore are certain characteristics in the Veda^ 
such as Ttadiing of difficulty of pronunclaXian and the like,—whicli are 

never found in the words of men; whence it follows that it is inconceivable 
that the Veda sboxild be the work of man : under the circumstances, how 

our Reason be open to the charge of being doubtful and hence inad* 
rntsnble t" 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2787-2788). 

It is clearly oonobivable that tbb Veda is the wdbk of bun ; as 

XT SPEAKS OF WRONGFUL SEXUAL ACTS, KCLUNO OF ANIHAL8 AND 
TBLLINO OF LIBS.—AS FOE THE CHARACTER OF BEINO DIFMOULT TO 
PRONOUNCE, THE AOEBBABLBHESS OF SOTJND, DIFPICUI/TT OF COM. 

PREHBKBTON, dUagrtcahUftesa to ihc ear and SO forth,—these 
ORARACTERISTTGS OF THE VbDA ARE POUND IN THE WORKS 

OF Decribrs of tke Ted a also. —As bboards such 
propbbttss as capacity to cure poison, etc. that are 

FOUND TO BE TRUE,—THIS IS FOUND ALSO TN THE CASE 

OF Incantations laid down by Vainatiya and 
stroH fbrsons.—(2787-2789) 

COMMENTAHY- 

What the Author means is as follows Even if certain characteristioe 
tfe not found in human assertions,—mere non'perception cannot prcva 
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SQythliig; so that the Koasoa stitl rem&iivt doiibtfMl And inndiTiiftuble •, it 
bdizig just possiblo that there may be persona wlto would ht* able to compOKn 
works havin g die said properdee of the Veda. 

But the non*percepdon of the said properties itself cannot be admitted : 
becaose tbesD are eertsin oharactarietke of the Veda,-^iioU as tlie layii^ 
down of ffuoh * Duty' as consists ia wrongful sexual act and the Iike»—^vhidi 
are found in the works of the IDecrJsre of the Veda also. 

* Wnn^id Hxttai acu '^iioh as.This is laid down ia eonnoctiort 

with the 009090 —sacrifice; where we read ‘ vdakam etc. etc.’ 

•>^here * CfpoAd ’ stands for the Sacrifice?; who is spoken of as suekittQ water 

In connection with the AAvarrMha and othor sacrifices,—^ killing 
0 / ommalt is laid dou-n in die Veda; in such texts as~* At midday, six 
hundred animals are used, etc. etc.’ 

TiUing 0 / Itis^bas been taught in the text—‘ Lying in joke does no 
harm; nor lying to women; or at tha time of marriage ; or when there is 
danger to Ufa; or when there is danger of losing one's entire property; on 
these five occasioas Z^ing is not sinful 

The oieotion of these is found in the Veda; and these are found iu (lie 
works of the detractors of the Veda also. 

• TcUHa ’—als<^' Di^exiity of pronouncing',— AgtoaibUneu,' ‘ Incom • 
prthene&ility «uch as la the Vedio text, ‘ Znandrairindra, «tc .'; where the 
conatructlos is difficult and far<fetobed—' &' beiog connected with ' ^dAi ‘ 
occurring later onDisagreeable to the ear* ^d»'-^ncludee broken 
words, ulcrsdoug vowele, and diAcultiae of accentuation and eo forth. 

77»« Mpociiy to euro poiaon. etc.—Or ‘ removing of poison ’ and ‘ peculiar 
potency',— '‘Etc.' i nc l udae tlie curing of obeewion by elements and other 
evil spoils. 

' True ’—compatible with the real state of things. 

' ’VainaO^ etc. Etc. * stands for the Incantation^ current among 
Buddhists and others.—(27g7-37$0) 

It has been argued by the Mimam9aica, under Tost 2343, that—'* what 
has been said regarding the Veda might be said regarding the Uahftbhgrata ; 
bob it ia fcreetaHed by the remembrance of its antbor, etc. etc.". 

The answer to this is as followa 


TEXT (3790). 

OaIWOT IH this wav an InFE&BNCB be mads BVOARDIKO TES WOBK 
OF aiTMAN lEItrOS— SVCB a8 THOSE OF TEE (Buddka) 1 

—(3730) 

COMMENT AKY. 


A similar Inference may be made, sueh as—The study of the words of 
the Buddha must have been preceded by similar study, because it is spoken 
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of ad thd ‘ study of the words of the Buddha’,—^iko the preitent study of tho 
game.—(^90} 


Question If that U so, then how can tho words be regarded as thoise 
of tbo Buddha ? ” 

;— 


TEXTS (2791.2792). 

Bscacs£ ras soru was rsteaIjEd by Him, thbrsfors tbs words are 
OALLED ' 07 THE BUDDHA \ TRE REUBUBRANCS 07 THE ADTEOR 
THAT la THERE KaY ALSO 95 RBQARDED AS HBB5LY COM* 
MBHDATORY.—It MXOHT BS SAID THAT—“THIS I8 SOT SO 
ACCEPTED BY THE OTHER PARTY ” BtTT IP THE 

Bbasos is eqoaixy appucabls, why oahwot it 

be ACCBPTfiO 1 —Or, IT HAY SOT BE ACCEPTED 
BY THE OTHER PARTY ; EVES SO, IT MAY 
BE RECARDED AS POSSIBLE, IS 

aocordasoe with Heasos.— 

(2791.2792) 

COMMENTARY. 

Itfi (orm-^hAractor, nature,^^as bean rovoalsd by Bvddha. 

In thia case abo. the idea that people have regarding the author of the 
Buddhist Scripture may be e?epWned as purely commendatory. And bare 
also ' author ’ may be explained as ' rememberer *. 

The following might be urged—“The Buddhists do not accept the 
view that the idea of the authorship of Buddha is purely corDTuendatory,— 
hence why shovdd you base your argument on this t “ 

Answer ‘ The Aeoeon being e^uofly applicable (to MahSbh^rata and 
the Buddhist Scripture), etc. etc.'-.^If the idea is in sceord with Beaeon, 
then why should the Buddhist not aooepi it ? It is not right for intelligent 
men not to accept what is in accordance with reason. 

Even if the intelligent Buddhiet does not accept this idea,—we still 
put this to you purely on the groimd of reason.—(2701-2792) 


This idea is condrmed by the words of the MimSmeaka himself— 
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TEXTS (2793-2795) 

' At all times, UEK ARB mostly PBOI^B to TEIXIMO lies ; JUST AS THEBE 
19 KO GO)JEIDEIPCB SS BBOARD TO TEIHOS FBBSSST, SO ALSO THERE 
IS SOHY aSGABDIKO TSB DSSCElPnON O? EAST EVENTS’ (5WoifcO- 

tdrtika SOtra 1. 1. 2; 144)^By this season op toos own, 

TKBR5 CAN BE NO PERSON SECOQNISBD AS THE AUTHOR OP 
ANT WORE AT ALL ; EVER 1SOUGS HE MAT BB DBOLAIUHO 
IT TO RE ms OWN WORE.^ThUS TEEN, PLEASE ABANDON 
ALL HOPE m THB TRUTETULNESS OP TSB WORD WHICS 
DOES NOT PROCEED PROM A PBBSONALITT ; 8PBGULLT 
AS IN SUCH WORDS BATE BEEN MENTIONED MANY 
nONGS CONTRAST TO WHAT HaS EB5K SAID 

IN THE Veda.—(2793-2795) 

COMMENTARY, 

' this rstuoninQ, etc. the reasoning juRt frtAbed. 

Th^ followiog miglit ba '' Let ell the 3 cr)ptww< b« ^uoh as ere 

nor the work of PweooalitJeA 

The anewer to that ia—* Thus lAea, «fc. etc.’^Tbat is, the mere fact of 
not being <Ae %P9rh o/ Peraonality cannot prove the truthful character of the 
BeveJation; aa «vioh a Beaaoa would be ‘ inconolusivein view of the 
worda of Bvdeiha and othere. Becauae Cheee latter apeak of many things— 
auoh aa * there la no .$01^ * acd so forth,—which are contrary to what is said 
in the Veda, and which, according bo you, aj^ not true, And it ia just poeslble 
to suspect that the same roay be the case with the words of the Veda also. 
—(2783-279fi) 

The ' Inconclusiveneea ’ of the Aftmdmmls’t reasoning bas been shown. 
The Author now prooeeds to ahow tliat it is ‘ Oootradiotory ’ also, inasmuch 
os it dsmolishes what is desired by him— 


TEXT (2796). 

TaSK AGAIN, IN las WAY WHAT WOULD BB PROVED WOULD BB ONLY 
heginningUssn^, not freedom from personal authorship. Under 
THE CtRCDMSTANCES, IP TEE VeDA WEBB REGARDED AS NOT 
THE WORK OP ANY PERSON, THEN TUX SAMS MAY BB SAID 
IN REGARD TO OTHER REVELATIONS ALSO.—(2796) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the Mim6msaia desire* to prove is the fact that the Veda is net 
tbe work of man ? but what is proved by his reason is not this,—but. merely 
the foot of its being unthoui beginning. 
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It rcigbi be argued that—*' when it has been proved tiiat It ie without 
beginmog. theni by implication it a]ao beoomee proved that it is not the 
work of man; because what is tho work of a person cannot be without 
beginning 

The answer to this Under the cireumetaneee, etc. c£c.‘—That ie, 

on the gpo^ind of there being no begmning, if a Revelation were proved to be 
not the work of mao, then the same may be said regarding the oiistorDs of 
the Pdraeikae and othera (in whose case also, thore has been no beginning}.— 
(2706) 

The same idea is further explained— 


TEXT (2707). 

Ths custous of tsz Pdrasikae avi> others may be based ttpof’ others ; 

AKD THE DOCTBIKE 07 THE ATHEISTS ALSO MAY HAVE ITS 
SOUBOE lU THE IDEAS 0? OTHER TBOPLB, 

—(27fy7) 

CXIMMENTABY. 

' Sastd vpon others propoxuided through the ideas of other people. 

’ Havinff iheir eoterce in, ue. ete.‘—i.e. that which has ite source in thi^ 
notions and improeaioits of other people.^^7 ' that which is prone to be 
brought about by tlie impreseiooB of ether people The ‘ Ka afHx in 
this case would have the reflexive sense.—It would be so. becax;se even those 
doctrines that have been propounded on tbo strength of th© propounder** 
own intKUtion,~-procood on the basis of the objeotivs oonoeptiocs banded 
down by other people; hence these also have their source in those same con* 
ceptions, just as is the case with the customs of people based entirely 
upon what is actually visible.—(2797) 

It might be argued that—"all tbsee may be regarded as free iroin 
human anthorsbip 

The answer to that is as follows 

TEXT (2708). 

EvEfcT IF $v<mfreedomfr^aiUhorBMp were frovbd,—what good would 

THAT DO TO YOU ? AS THE WHOLE ATTBWFT OF YODRS HAS 
BREW TOWARDS TSE ESTABLI8HISO OF TRDTHFVI-NBSS. 

—(2798) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Such *—Le. in regard to which there is likelihood of being untrue. 
—( 2788 ) 
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It has been arg<ied by the iHmamenfca, under Ttxi 2S44. that—'* The* 
Past and the Future timee can have no eonnectlOQ with any author of th*- 

Vadfr.etc- et</’. 

The anawer to that ia as follows 


TEXTS (2790-2KCK)), 

As REGARDS THE PftOBAHS—‘ BBIKG TIME ’ AKD ‘ BBINO TBRSOX ,— 
THE HBGATIVS CONCOMITANCE OF THESE IS DODBTPV’L ; BECAUSE, AS 
SHOWN BEFORE, IT HAS NOT BEEN PROVED TEAT MAN LS IN* 

cafaelb op doinq the work in ou^stion.—The idba 
OF ‘Manifestation* aieo has been rejected. 

Hence the speaker kiuself aEOCDb be re¬ 
garded AB THE ' AOTffOB ' (MaKIR). ThUS 
THEN, IN BOTE THE ARGUMENTS. THB 

Instance is devoid op the Pbo- 

BANDUMS.—(2799-2800) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact that the incapacity of all men to compose the Veda lias beei; 
proTed,-^hat would have eerved as the reason aonuJlin^ the contrary eon- 
^naion; but oa that incapacity has not been proved, the contrary of 
the Premise remains in doubt. Hence the Kewoo becomes ' IneoncluMve *. 

' Aa bef^ ^ the oeae of the Beason ‘ beeaxMo it Is spoken of aa Vadio 
study 

'ThsXrMonc^ U devoid of As Pro&andumi.e. tife instance cited in 
the shape of the ‘ Common man of the present day *.~{27d9*2S00) 

It has been asserted by the Afirndmeoio, under Text 2340, that— 
*' Please understand that the Vedic word is not false, etc. etc.". 

The answer to this Is aa follows i— 


TEXT (2801). 

Because it is dbpendbnt upon the TEAOfirNO o? ken, and bboausb it 

HAS B£BN PROTHD TO BE TEE PRODUCT OF EFFORT.—THBBSFORS 
' FREEDOM PROM THE SPEAKER * DOBS HOT RESIDE IN 

THE ‘ Subject nor at the Cobboboraiive 
Instance .—(2801) 

COMMENTARY, 

‘In Ae Subject or in Ae Correborative Insiance,'^H.e. in that which 
baa been mentioned ae the ' Minor Term or that which lias been 
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ciMd tho Corroborative Xa.^tanc^~(iA the ar^inant put fortvard by tba 
.*^2802) 


It boa been argood by the Alim&neaia, under Tsvt 2$47, that—* The 
CogoitioD brought about by the Voda mufft bo correct, becauae it proceeds 
from the eternal sentence, etc. etc.”. 

The answer to f-Kia Ib as fo]2o^7s• 


TEXTS (2803-2803). 

TsS STfiKHAUTY OF THE SSNTBHCE OAVTHQ BBB}7 REJECTED, THE 
CHAEACTEE OF ' FJtOOESDZbtU PBOU THE BTBE]3eX SSHTSNOS ’ IB 
CLHAHbY BEOOOHISBD AS MOM-BZX9TE^T lit THS ' SUBJECT ’ 

AND IS THE OORHOBO&ATITE ISStAKOB.—T hITS, THSK TEE 
FACT OP THE VeDIC ISJUSOTiOlT HOT BEING THE WOEK 

OF A Person beiko unobbtaik, youb subsequent 

BEASOSS also ABE OPEN TO THE 05AEQ5 OF 
SSiKG Douht/id-^hence—InadrnisstbU. 

—(3802.2803) 

COilMENTABY. 


Here also, u before, the Haaeea is' madmissible and tho Corroborative 
Instance is ' devoid of tlie Probandum 

The Locative ending in the term ' DharmidT^tdniayo^ ’ is with reference 
to the ' character of proceeding from the eternal eentenee 

' V3kj;<uya ’—is to be construed with * niiyatvi '; the Genitive ending 
denoting rsiatiomhip *. 

* Nilyav6Jti/odbhavatvasifa ’ goee with ' 

' Paahehimi^ *—the subsequent R eas ons—such ae * l^eing produced by 
causes free from defects * so forth.-^2802-2803) 


Other two Rsasons put forward by the Afimamsaka, uiider Tsxi 2349, 
are—(1) " becaiifie it is brought about by an assertion that does not proceed 
from an unreliable person ” and (2) “ because there is nothing to annul &e 
idea ”, 

It is pointed out below that both of these are ' Inadmissible ’:— 
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TEXTS (2iS04-2806). 

WhbH the ‘ PeBSETOaL FLTJX ’ HAS BEEF ESTABLISHED, TKS VeDa, A« 
SOHETK1F& ETERNAL 9Y 1T56LP, BECOUES OLBABLY DISCARDED.— 
How THEN OAF THERE BB ANY CoaNmON TEODUCBD BY IT t —It HAS 
CERTAINLY BEEN DBCLAEBD IN THE VEDA OFTEN SNOUOH THAT 
' IT DOSE NOT TERISH ’ US EBOABD TO THE PtTEDgA (SpCRIT, SODL) ; 
scrr THE EfiJBCnON OF THIS HAS BEEN OLBA&LY SET FORTH ABOVE ; 
HENCE THE REASON IS OLSARLY ‘ lNAI>anSSlBLB—TF A MAN IS 
CAPABLE OF DmECTLY FUSOBIVINO TiHE, SPACE AND OTHER SOUIB 
LIKE THE JT77UBE-FBinT IN THE PALM OF HIS HANDS,—HE ALONE 
CAN Save a CoONniON FOB whom there OODLD be no REJECTION (OF 

THE SAID rDEAS)s—(2804-2806) 

OOMMENTARY. 

''TbAt which u eterruU hy ItAelf b«comM discardAd w iU» cob- 

AtnjcCiOD. 

Wbfti iA moADt is AS followsIt baviog been proved, by Infereoce 
bAMed upon valid RoA^tons, that all things are subject to ' Perpetual Flux 
—the Yeda, which haA been held to be eteroal, becomes discarded. ' Svani- 
pina \ by itscU, has been added with a view to exclude the mifjM'tmUer. 

* Hw <cm sAsre bt any Ooyniiion produced by d f '—That is, it cannot be. 
This meanA that the Beaeoq—' because it is brought about by aasertions 
net procesding {rom an unreliable psrAoa *— is Inadmiauble, in respect of itx 
>4Ub9traCuin. 

The words ' It heu certainly been, etc. etc,' show that the other Reason— 
* became it ie free from annulment is' madmiAdble ’ by itself.—We read 
in the Veda that ' being imperishable, it perisheth not' end ' ladestrucdble 
indeed is this Soul ’.—Of this Soul or Spirit, tha rejection has been set forth 
in the chapter dealing with * Ho-8oul Hence the Reason is sitrely ‘ inad* 
miaeible 

9a3^ the OpponentThere is the clear declaration (in the SAabara- 
Jffidfya) that ‘ Injunction is the ocone given to ^e assertion that prompts 
activity ’; which shows that it is only a particular portion of the Veda that 
is called Injunction, not the whole Veda. And it b the ‘ Cognition produced 
by Injunction ' that has been made the * Subject ’ of our Keeieoning. Conae- 
qnently. even though there may be rejection of tbe Veda in regard to other 
matters, there can be no rojection of the Injunction. So that the Reason 
remains perfectly cufnieeibk 

This does not afNct our position. In some place the entire Veda has 
been spoken of as ‘ Chodana' (Injuaetion),—which name has not always 
been applied to tJie prom^iny Sentence only. Otherwise, tbe sentence * One 
should not injure living beings ’ would not be an Xn^wMion ; as it does not 
prompt to oclttrdy. 

This also would be incompatible with the assertion In the 
—Both are here spoken of in tbe Injimotion,—that which is conducive tc 
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welfttT© M also tliAt which is eonduciva to trouble ” because the lajvaiction 
doOB not pnwnpt aeUtUy that leads to trouble,—which >vouJd justify the 
essertioB that' Injunction speaks of what is conducive to trouble 

TJien again, the Shoixirxi^Bha^ saya—"The Oognition produced by 
the words of men is sometimes unoertau» and wK>ng,—tnit there is nothing to 
show that tbs Cognition produced by the Veda is wrong 

As the tunwi Veda bas been discarded, you cannot prevent the eiupicion 
tliat the said rejection may apply to the Injunction also. As KimSriic 
hae declared—“The fact of the Veda b^ng a msons of Right Cognition shall 
be proved by the fact of its not being the work of any Person 

As a matter of feet, it is clearly seen that there is rejection of Che asser* 
tions of the Veda relating to an eternal Soul.—even though it may not be tbo 
work of a person {—further, in the case of such Vedio assertions s«—' Heaven 
foUowa from the performance of the Agnihoira % the said suspioCon (of falsity) 
is inevitable, Hence, as pointed out above, the Reason remains doubiJ^O— 
Aence— inadmUfibU. 

This is ths reason why the Author reverts to his previous position and 
reaffirms the idea that the Reason is iou6yW--Aen«e—7«<wfmissab—' If a 
athsi is capable of dittaly percsiving, «a Me.’ 

This also serves to set aside ths following assertion (made in ^Aobtira- 
BAd«Ki)" The Cognition produced by the Veda is not found to be wrong 
either at another place or at another time or in another person; hence it 
must be true ( 2 $ 0 e> 2806 ) 

It has been argusd by the MmamsoJea, under Text 8361. that^“Tbus, 
like Light, the Veda beiog the * Eye ’ for all men, etc, etc.”. 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2807.2808). 

The Veda thus xs aoMETHTuo Of which the exact form of 

SUEJEOT-ilATTER IS NOT BINOWN TO MEN,—0«D HENCE IT IS LIHE 
MNSE DARKNESS, FOB WHICH ONLY DUI.L. Wm ’ E O PERSONS CAN HAVE 
AN ATPaCHMENT ;—lASil THE ATTACHMENT OF TH2 Poro^fcos 

TO TSEiB Customs. Hence, usd the ParasUw. those 

DULL-WITTED PERSONS ALSO, lONORANT OF ITS MEANING, 

HAVE RBUOUBSB TO SUCH SINFUL ACTS AS THE KHLINO 
Of AN1XAI& AND THE LIKE,.—UNDER THE rNFLUENOE 
OF THE FRUITION OF THEIR PAST WICKED DEEDS. 

-(2807-2808) 

CXDMMENTARY. 

^ Jhlpoform, teat;—oMsdUya'—subject-matter.—'That of which 
both these are wiknown (o vnsn.' 

There is ignorance of the ' form' of the Veda; as one cannot, either 
by himself, or with the help of others, determine whether this is the exact 
letter, or some other letter, in the Test. 
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i^ratlATly there is uncertainty regarding tie subject-matCop, ntoaiting. 
of the Veda. 

For these reasons, the Veds is like ‘ dsnsc darkMS^ \—there beinc no 
light ilhimining it> 

' PaU wicked deeds/—ie. erj impressions left by past miodeodK .‘-Hhe 
' nis|Kinda % fruition of that. 

> X4jgg i.6. Like tbe Pdmsijfeas.—(SSOI-SdOS) 


It has been oserted by the Siimameaia at the very outset, tliat— 
people, seeking for knowledge of Dharma and Adhanw, miivt have 
recourse to the Veda, oa tbe only Means of Kighc knowledge 
The answer to this ts os foUowe :— 


TEXT (2809). 

Tfnra, it eas noi besh proved trat tee Vedio iNJiraorioNs abb the 
VAUD Meare or Btoar Cttowtsoos op Ifhama ; por tee simple 

BBAEOH TRAT 176 UEaHO^G CAHIVOT SB AEOSBTAINBD BY AK? 

OtrS, EITHER BT HIUSELP OB WITH IRE HELP OP OTHER 

Dini-WKTSb PBB.90ir3.—(2809) 

COMMENTABY- 

* Dharma ‘ bos beeo mentioned by way of illustration; it includes 
* Adharma' also.—(2809) 


Queelfon “ If that is so, then how can any definite idea be obtained 
regarding ^Aonaa and ether things t" 

Anawer ;— 


TEXT (2810). 

For THESE RBiEORS, PLEASE SEER FOR A PSSSOH WHOSE INNER DARZ* 
N£SS BAS BEEN DISPELLED BY THE UORT OP RNOWLBDGE, AND 
WHO IS OAPABLB 07 TEaCHUTO TRE CLEAR XBANINQ OP 
TRB VSDA.—(2810) 

OOMMENTAJtY. 

* Inner dorkne$9 ’—Ignorance, ' Foinfut and Unpainful'who has 
dispelled by the light of knowledge. 

' CZeor ’^»rreot; pure, free from impurities like animaJ*sIaughtef, 
wrongful sexual acts and so forth. 

' Seek Jor a teacher ’ i.e. it is only then that your idea of tbe Teda 
having no personal author would be of any use; otherwise the meaning 
b^ng not cognisable, the etud idea would be futile. 
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Wliat is moult by lltM U follows 

Tlio notion of yoius, iimt the Veda in s(ilf-»nfHciont i& its authority» 
euruiut bo right unliMs tlu^ro m on omniHciont I’ersou ;>^liuiice Kuch a I’orsun 
luv* got to bo admitted:—otliorwise tlio authority and roLabiUty of tite Vedu 
would Im iinpg>«fiblo; m exjilainod above. Under the oirouiop<tanu*i, 
it ie for bottor to raly upon tl\o word of Uiis I’ersou huciHuIf, for tJiu kiujwludgu 
of l)/tannu and sttoii imUtQi’Xi what in tiio uno of wwuining tiio Word not 
proouodlng frvm a I’orsou,—the roUabllity of wliioli Word mutft always rojucuu 
doubtful t 

It lion bouu argued that inattorv Uka DJtarma oro not amojiablo to tho 
diroct loodibvtivo Porouptiun oftlioMyHtioH.—Tiiu aosortioa ideo is defootivo; 
boouuso it is going to bo jarovud lator oa, by aioons of Infurouco, that tluare 
oou bo audi porooptioa in tiu) oosa of Mystiue.-H^SLO) 
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CHAPTER XXV 


£)xamination of the. Doctrine of ‘ Sdf-sufficitm Validity 

COMMENT ABY. 

With the fcilowing Tezi, the Author proceeds tu further Huppurt tito idoa 
of his doctrine being ' free from eU eelfauflioienC Beveletiun ’ {decierod ia 
the lQtit)duobory Teste) 

TEXT (2811). 

Tinrs THEtr, rr Bgmn established tkat the Vedas abs the wo&e of 

A PEBSOKAUTY, THE EELP^SUmCHEHOY OP THEIR ATITHOBITY 
A^D VALIDITY AZiSO BECOMES OVSRTHEOWN WtTKOUT 

BP»)RT,^ 28 U) 

COMMENTARY. 

Witli & view to Mtftblieh the outhority (&nd roliabUity) of tho Rovealod 
Word, the followers of Joimioi have dechired tiiat of all PrtsnUhyis (CognitiooK 
end Means of Cognitioo) the validity is self-siifbcieot, inherent,—and ite only 
invalidity is due to otl;er oaueos, extrinsic. They argue that if tlielr 
validity were extrinao (doe to other causes), there would be an Infinite 
regress; which would strike at the root of t^l notions of the valid and 
invalid cognitions. 

On this qaesUon, there are four views possible:^!) Sometimes both 
validity and invalidity aro inherent j^S) sumatimee both arc oxtrirwic ^ 
(If) Validity is oxtrioaic and Invalidity is inherent Validity is 

inborent and Invalidity is extrinsic. 

(1) Tbo first view is not tenable; beoause would both Validity and 
Invalidity belong to the same Individual cognition ? Or to diiloruQt onus 
(Validity to one and Invalidity to another)} It is not powibio fur two 
mutually ountradictory and exuliiaive obaraoters as Validity and Invalidity 
tu belong to unu and the name individxial.—Nor can they belong tu different 
individuulu; ns there is nothing to doterinine whieli would belong to wiwt; 
and hence thoro could bo no certainty rogatding it; which would mean tliOt 
Uiem would bo no distinotion botwoen Valid and Invalid Cognitions which 
wo\kid not be coufused. Because both being equally indoirondont, tUore 
could be no certainty as to any particiilac Cognition being wiid oniy. Because, 
as regards Annulment also, all difference between the two Vp^uld become 
obliterated; and tb«e is no other meanB admitted tliay could ds6nitsly 
determine the one or tVu» otiior. Thus any distinction as tu one being valid 
And the other id valid would be imiwiMble. 

(2) Nor con the second view be right: because the Cognitiuo that bad 
no character previously would have to be regarded as character .less. Further, 
Validity and Ineotidify being munially exclutive> ii both oi these were absent, 
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—no other cltaract»rr could be recognised ae beJongiog to it; and thus it 
would bocoroe truly ‘ ioexplicable ‘ indeterminate '.—This been tb\is 
declKTsd (by Kxim&rila in SUoiav^rf/ix>^ho<Uind'S&ira 35 and 37^‘Both 
(Validity and Invalidity) cannot be Intrinsic, ab the two are mutually oon* 
tradiotory; nor can botli be odjinsio t as in tills case, the Cognition irould 
liave to be regarded as featureless (35)... If it be argued that the two 
oharactors might not be incompatiblo, as belonging to different Cognitions,— 
oven so, as it is not dependent upon anything else, it cannot be determined 
which cliaraeter belongs to wluch cognition.' 

(3) Nor can tbo third view bo right; (tlis.t VaUditj/ is inherent and 
validity, is extrinsic] as this involves an inliniU) regrase. For instance, 
what iH by iteelf Intiiiisically mwjuf, oaii never be espeeted to bring about 
valulity ', because it is ItMlf inuUid; nor could it bo expected to proceed 
from what is eoltd; becaoso it atands on tlie same fcctir^ ae the other 
if it he cx|>eoted thnt> validity would como from outside,—-then there would 
be an infinite regresu. For the purjwse of determining tlie validity of a single 
Cognition, one would have to follow ujj a eeries of such Means,—and the entire 
life of man would become used up. 

For these reasons, thsre being no other alteruative available, the veUidUy 
of all PromdtMs (Cognitions aud Means of Cognition) must be regarded as 
inl*ereni In them, and the invaiidUy m eurrinsic.—This argument may be 
formulated as followsWhen certain tbiugs arc reatricted to a certain 
thing.—Cliey do not need anything else, so far as that thing Is concerned, 
ag. Akugita and Inoorponality ;^lb« Pram&nas In question are mtrioted 
to the character of being valid ;-~honce there is upi^relieosion of somatliiug 
contrary to the wider ebametor.—The Keanon adduced here is not ' luuon* 
elusive ’; a character whloli Is imposHiblo by itself caimot be tlnust upon it 
by sumothisg else; e.g. carporealiey caunut be thiust upon Akusto .—This 
bw been thus assorted—' The Potency tliat is nou •existent by Itself can never 
be created by anything else.’ [Shlokavdrtika^Chodand-SiUra 47].—(23L1) 

With the following Tetd, thu Author proceeds to iioint out objections 
against tlie above view (of tJiu Mbnumeoito}, by showing tiio insigiufic:aut 
charavtor of ins proposition 

TEXT (2bi2). 

You HAVE MADE THE ASSEHTION THAT—" ThE VAUUITY OF 
Pravidlfas* should be HBOA&DSU AS ZifHEKEHT ZH TKEU — [Shloko- 

vurtika, CkcdanuSHira 47].^^ow what is the heaninu that 
YOU attach to this AS5BBTJ0N 1^2812) 

OOMJlENTAJtY. 

To this question—wliot is tliu muaniug tJ*at you utt4Mjb to *-l»»i» uobortiou ? 
—the otjicr £>arty provides the following aiuwor ;— 

* The dual sense of the form ' Pramar^a ' as Coynitian Meant of OoynUicn 
is brought out clearly in the Commentary on Tost 3813. It bss been thought best 
therefore tu retain the original term ' ProraAtw ' throughout this chapter. 
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'£EXT (2813). 

“[Whit is meant is that] this capacitv to bkino AwniT this avtrk. 

MENSION OP THE CoaNl4AJjUS THIRC. ETC., T<l THIS 

Pnund^ojs by their vbry NaTUUK ; this c.^I'a- 

CITY TKAT IS NOT JMHERBNT JH A Till NO llY 
2THHLP OANNOT BE PHOOUCHO BY 

ANnittNO BLSB.”—(2«13) 


COKMIiNTARY. 

If Cugiiitioa b( wjiftt is * Pranid^ ‘ in tlio mn&v <)f frJin/o^w o/ Cviffiilhiiy 

CijuQ tlio uaiNkciiy to bnog About tlio uiiijn^liutiwou of the <*o{,nup«ble,—i.e. 
tbs vogaltion of what ib to bo jnuat bu iniiuvut in it ; bociiii»«» C'u|;< 

Qition id of tlu» uature of the e|)pr«liuiVtion of thingH.—If, hmi’ovor, the i^yo aoi<l 
the Organs are inu&nt to be ' '• ui (|m< of tliu * iwmd of Co^n^ 

lion then the capacity to bhug about tliv right cognition of thingK intuit 
bo inhurent in it; and the VeiUo Injiuictioa alno laimt Imvo tho oni^ty 
iniiorent in U, of bringiug alxnit tlw ongiutiou of tJihigs boyuncl tlio aonnufl. 
All thie is included under tlio t«rtn * Q*li '> ‘ otc.' (in tbo compound ‘ iHoya- 
botUtudHa'). 

The arguiuent in tcupport of titis idua is oddod in tlio wofxL» (of Uic eooond 
line)—' TJi6 cupacU^f that i« not, eic. eso.’.^2S13) 


The same idea u f iirtber ex|)Iained by tlie Mint^nku 


TEXT (2814). 

“ ' iNbEPlNDERC® ’ (SELE-SumaENOY) IS THE ONLY BASIS FOB 
' VALIDITY Ip ' DBPENPBSCB ’ WARE ADMITTED, THEN THE 
‘ VAUDltY ' ITSBLP WOULD BE DESTROYED.”—(2814) 

COMMENTABY. 

* B<uii of ’—i.e. of ^e very idea of ’ validity ’. 

* Tadiva ’—Validity itaelf.—Because on the ceasation of the more 
extensive character, the leaa extensive one cannot coutinuo,—(2114) 

The following might be urged—’ Let the validity be deetroyed; what is 
the hew» ? ’ 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT {2810). 

" How CAN ANV REASONABLE TROTAOONTST ACOEtT A VIEW THAT STRTHES 
AT THE VBBE BOOT OP THE MATTRR—WHEN HIS EXPRESSION OF 
THIS VIEW ITSELF DEdTROTS THE VERY MEANS OP 
ESTABLISHING IT ? ”—(2815) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Hoot oj tM mnUer'-^.e. Vnlidity.—This is at the rooj*—done 

ftway with^by the idee of ‘ dependence on Aometliin^ elso'beoeiiee It is 
contrary to a chorActer mere extensive then that. Bec&iiso ‘veUdity’ fs 
‘ pervaded by ’—less evtenAive thaiw-* independence *; how then could this 
* validity' obtain a footing, if there were the sold * dependence which is 
contrary to ‘Independence’ winch pervades ‘validity ’ IteeU ? 

‘ When, tic. efc.'—pointe out the Invariable Concomitance between 
' Validity ’ and * Independence 

' Yeno’—Beoause.—(2816) 

Qiieeiion .-^In what way doea it (Wtroy the moenfl of eetabUshing it 1 
Anatcer.*— 


TEXT (2816). 

“ That ‘ VALTDity ’ rs ' dependent * (hot 8BLP*i?nTFicis»T) can never 

BR securely established AND WHEN HfS RBASON ITSELF 
HAS NOT BEEN ESTABLISHED, WHO OAH PROVE THAT 
WHICH rs TO BE PROVED BY THAT REASON « ” 

—(2816) 

COhfMENTARY. 

' Cannot he nctirelf/ eMhlieJied i.o. it would involve an Infinite RegreSA. 

Qrieetion :—There might be on Infinite RegmaR; what ia the harm t 

Armoer.^' When Oie Reason, etc. etc. i.e. that party whose Baaaoa itself 
line not been c«tab1j*hed—d\{)y aecartiuned—What ia meant is that it ia 
only when the Indicator itAOll has hecoms hnown that it indicates the object 
which ifl ‘porvad*^ by’^Huvariably concomitant witJ»—Jtaelf < it does not 
do BO by its more prceoncc.—So that, when the Party hlmaelf has no 
definite Idea of tho Reason, how can he wldnoo that Rooaon for convinrtng 
tlio other porty ?—( 2816 ) 

With tho following Teats, the Atithor iMVJWds to rofnto the above 
argnmentfl (of the Mimimsaha in support' of the Inherent Validity of 
Oognitiona) 
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TEXTS (2R17-2«1«K 

Ip Tnifl Ts ^v^AT is wrant,—tiiek trr said capacity (Potkncv) op 

AU/ nilNRS caskot br »on*i>ifprrrkt prom THRMSBI.VRS, as 

BXPLATHBD BEPORB IN PACT, * CAPACITY ' T« THB NAMR fJTVRM 
TO TRAT form op the TITINO (CaIISR) WHrcn i« capable 

OP PRODIfCmn TSB DBSIBED BPPEOT ; IP THEN, THAT 
FORM WRJU6 EOT OP THE MATDBB OF A POSITIVB 
rnJUy, THEN THB SAID THINO OOULD HOT «E 
AH acUvr. agertt (Bfficibht Capse).-^ 

(2817-2R18) 

COTrfMENTAnT. 

KotP whM’ is it tbRt ip iDcont hy the tArm ' inlinrAnt * (bolonfcns to it 
by its via?y nAtivo) Doeei it menn that it is * InhArent * i& the senso 
that bsiQg atdsnal, it has no cause! Or (b) that it is ' inherent ’ in the 
sense that, even though it is DOt*et«mal, it appean at the same time that 
the Cogrutiona have their eaeenoe (existence) brought abont by thoir cAnses,— 
and not that it is iropoeed upon them Anheeqnently hy other omisM 
These are the two alternative views possible. 

Kow. Che^si of these (that it has no cause] is not acceptable; becanee (1) 
wonJd such a 'Capacity* be something different (from the Cognition to 
which it belongs) t Or (2) non*dif!er6nC from it t Or (3) Afferent 

nor QOQ*differeot ? Or (4) both diAerent and aon<different f—Theee four 
alternatives are possible. 

Of these the 6ist (that the Capacity is something di^ercfU] raimot be 
accepted. Because, there can be no oonneoUon betwoen tliom, and also 
because in that cose, things could never be active agents, etc. etc.—as it 
lias been explained several times, when the eonohiaion arrived wae that in 
the ease of ail thin^. their capacity (Potency) is not anything different from 
the things thejacelves. 

TbiA is wliat is pointed out in the words—‘ Injaei Oapadt^ ia tkt name, 
eic. tie. —The ‘ Capacity * of the nature of things oonsists in its efficiency 
to produce its effect; and if this ' nature ’ were not of the nature of a poMtive 
entity, then titat entity could not be an oc^tte agant ■, and thus (not being 
capable of effective action) it would become a' non entity ’.-^2817<2SI8) 


If it is meant that the Capacity is nM-diffargni (from the thing, the 
PWkStui),—then, it could not be' natural‘ inherent Because things, as 
oombg into existence tliroiigh the effioienoy of their causes, most be non- 
otecnal; so that the Capacity also, if non-different from the thing, would 
have to be rege^rded as nca-efemol. on account of Ita coming Into existence 
through the efhoionoy of its cause. Otherwise, net sharing the same fate, 
the two could not be non-di^erenf. 

This is what is pointed out in the following i— 
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TEXT (2819). 

How CAN fiTTOH A ' Capacttv ’ OF Pmmaiyte —which is non^rtrrnai., 

AS COMINO INTO fiXISTBNOB TITEOTTOK THE RmCTPNCY OP ITS 

Cause,—BR held by yoo to be ‘ natural ’ ‘ in- 
HERBNT " ?—(2819) 

COMMENTARY. 

Furthn*, if tho Prama^oA ato non-tHffer^ni from the said ' Capacity*, 
they would thamselvee, lilio the Caponty, be t^emal nad caun .— TThis 

is wliot is poiixtod out in the following 


TEXT (2820). 

Ip thb ‘ Capaowy ' (op Prom&Mj#} were ‘ natural ’ (inherent), 
THE PramSw tksmselves would have to be rboarded as 
• AND without otme. Because Prarn^tMe WOULD be of 

THE SAME NATURE, THEY WOULD SURELY BE ETERNAL 
AND WITHOUT OAUSB.—(2820) 

COMMENTARY. 

Qve^tion “ Whftt is the harm if tliat is so ? " 

Anewer 


TEXTS (2821-2822), 

In the event ct the Pram^poe bbino witkoiU osuee, they would 
BE EirsEB FERKANSNTLY tzisUni OR febuansntly wm-exiiteTtl ; 

BECAUSE THEY WOULD NOT BR DEPENDENT UPON ANYTHIN© ; 
UNDER THE OIROUMSTANOB8, THB EfTEOT CONTINGENT UPON 

THOSE PramS^M could not be ocwion^U ab a 
HATTER OP Fact, however, TKB form AS WELL AS 
THB effect CP PromS^as is pound to be occa^ 
eic^l —HENCE it is CLEAR TEAT FOR 
YOU, THE ' Capacity ' in question 
Cannot be ‘ natural ' (ik» 

HERENT).—(2821 -2822) 

COMMBNTARY- 

If they are without c?au«©, they must either exist for ever, or never exiet 
Bt all. That in the event of their eternaJity, they must exist for over—is 
well known; hence it has not been mentioned separately. 
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Another InooDgnnty »a pomtad out^‘ Vwler tAr. ttc. eJ<' 

‘ 2VwA///fW/ain «ontmgftnt npon tU? 

TI\ja show thM. tlw Ih^^iosition of th« othAf p»rty is contmry to Pcrc^p* 
tlon aod Inforonoe. Por iiwtAnoe, fl»at fh* form of flip Cojmitlons aiicI flioir 
Means is oeow^otuif, is kiiovi-o hy direct Perooption,—and is ol«) inferred from 
the fact of it« effects appenrinfi successively, one after the other. Thus 
tbwe two Keens of Cognition cleftrly set A«de f bo ideiv of tho said 
of Cognitions.—(2821 

fn the following T« 2 i, tlio other party mekee an attempt at avoiding the 
two inoongniities just urged 

TEXT (2»23}. 

If it bb held that—“The form op the PrrvmSf^ ACQmRES ttr 

MAyiFBSTATIOlt THBOPGH OERTAIN MANIFESTrNO AQBKC!SS : AND 
THEN THAT FORM, TSROUOH THE HELP OP OTHER CAUSAL 
PAOTOBS, BBIHQS ABOITT ITS OWN EPFSOT *A«» 

the anstoer ii aa 6efnw.—(2823) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the form of tlio Prarndpo is manifested by the manifeetingagencies, 
then alone it Is apprehended, nnt otherwise;—hence, even thongh it is 
otemal, tliore is no possibility of its being apprehended at all tinea.—Nor 
can there be any possibiflty of Its effoct appearing at all timre: because 
oiu' ideA is that it producer iM offecte only v*ith the liolp of othor contributory 
cftiisss,—^nd not by itaolf alona Thus it is that the cffoct comes about 
only occasionally, due to the pr o w o nco it absence of these contrihntoTy cansea. 
—(2823) 

The answer to tlio aho^’e explanation of tho HimvmMhs is os follows 

TEXT (2824). 

THB wnou? IDRA OF TTn? ‘ MANTPBSTATfON ' OF ITTR ATBRNAL THTNO 
AND IT.'? BRING DEFENbRNT IfTOH OTHBR OONTBIBFTORY CAFRE8 

HAS BREN REJROTED ALREADY ; HENCE THB HPFRCT3 PRO* 
DFCiBiJ? BT THE Pramtii^ ny thembri.vrs anopLO 
BB APPRBITHNPRP At ALL TIME.?.—(2824) 

OOM^fBNTARY. 

‘ upon other Muscfi Onder tlio cliAptor 

on the ‘ llovoaleti Wfmltlio i<loa of ‘manifestation' of the otomal thing 
haa been rofiieod in detail: and it lies also boon explained that tlio thing that 
cannot be helped cannot bo dependent upon other cauaee. 
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' Thi ejfecu producible, etc. «<c. ' Tat ' Afftnd^ for tli« Pramtlnae; 

tliA of &hdAe by theinfwilves, otc. etc. 

'Die vjow that " Che Potency may be both {diffomnt and non*d»fferent) *’ 
cannot be becatwe they are mutually oontradiotory and alao becauae 

it would be 0 |»u to all the objeotionn that have been urged againat Dijf$r«nee 
ae also tlioan iirgnd afpwnat i^»n«d^erence. 

Kor can tho view that “it :s oeither different nor non-diflerent" be 
aerepied. Because betweou two mutually exolusivo things, tlie affirmation 
of One is inxepambia from the denial of tite other; lienee it can never be 
right to deny it at the very time that it is afhrmed; oe the afllrma^on and 
denial of the same thing involvee an incongruity. This objection ia quite 
clear; lienee it has not been stated iu the Text.—^38S4) 

Tho Autlior now admits the last three alternative views (for the sake of 
argciment)> and then poinia ent objeotionH against them 

TEXT (2S25), 

WHETBfia THE CQJ»CICi<|/ BE differttH OB both (DIPPBBBHT AHC SOK- 

DIPPEBENT),—THE Promdiyi rTSELP MUST BR BTERKAL,—BERfa 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE BTSHHAL Cnpodij/. —(2825) 

COMMENTARY, 

' Pr^‘fik£vrtm i.e. the view that tha Capacity la dt^erenf from the 
Cognition.—* ’» 'Bctli’i^^is is by way of illustration; it 

should be taken as including tlie view that * it is neither difforent nor non* 
/fi^erent'.—Or this last also may be taken as mentioned in the roune term 
' itbfraf/dtmaka '; as this also oonsiste of 6o^A—i.e. the denial of 6ofA. 

Under all tliesn three views, tho Cognition must bo eternal, by reason 
of its IvshuE related to tlie Capacity* which is eternal.^ 28251 

Quest^ion :—" How so ? ” 

^fiaw 

TEXT (2fi2n). 

If that wrbr hot so, then the CAPAorpy could hot be eternal ; 

Afl IT WOULD HOT CONTINTTE IN tRE SAME FORM ;—BETHO AT TIMES 
AaSOOTATED WITH TUB COOHITtOK, AND NOT«ASSOCIATED 
WITH IT AT OTHBES.—(2826) 

COMMENTARY- 

* If iha/. iDSTA not to ’^.e. ‘ if the Cegnitinn oascnlatcd with the Capneity 
were not*otemal,^hon, tlio Oipnoity iWelf eould not l>e eternal'. 

“Why 1 ” 

* Becowfe it u>oiiid noi? continue in the same form i.e. because there 
would not be continuance of the eamo form. 
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TIm daid * non-contiauAac6 of tba sftme fonn ’ w pointed out, by the 
word^^' befiyf fil limes, tie. tie.'; —if the Cofplitaon iR not etemnt, then the 
Copooity would hftve two foriTtf,-^ne aesorilntotl with flio Oojpiition. rm<l 
the otlier not-CMfk>oiat<<d witli the Cognition { ftnd it ui not ptw«jIjfo for fim 
flome thing to hove two muttuilly eontrodielory cbumctors; iw in thnt wwe 
it wotild oofiAe to be one; nnd them would Im> on ond to oil notions of dif* 
foroncc.—(2S2C) 

The Author now refen to the i^econd Altemetive view [monfiowid in the 
Commentary on 3817*2818; vjg.: thnt **che OopAoity ia inhertni. in the 
flonm thftt tliougb it non*etenukh it Appowii at the savrno time that the 
PnxmdtiAe have their ossenco brought about by their caujes 

TEXT (2827). 

Ip thb view taken ta ikat—“the Capacity ts produced by the 
OA iTSBS op the Pramdijaa themselves, ahd is rot Somxteihg 

IMPOSED UPON TKSU BY OTHER CAVSBS, AFTER THEY HAVE 
COKE OUT OP taBIR CAUASS",—TybSK THE ANSWSE IS AS 
FOLLOWS IK THE POlLOWTKO Te3i].—(2S2l) 

' COMMENTARY, 

The following Tezi provides the anA«*er to thin viewtliat it is open to 
the charge of ‘ futility ' >— 


TEXTS (2828.2828). 

Then, there is ko dispitte betweek us. Who is there who could 

SURE THE A&3UUFTIOK THAT THE CaPAOITY OP AN IRDIVISIBLE 
TMmO IS INFUSED INTO IT APTEE THAT TEIRO HAS BEEN PRO¬ 
DUCED BY ITS Causes ? Because the poem that is subse¬ 
quently INFUSED INTO A THING BY OTHER CAUSES IS 
AN BRTIEBLY DIPPBEENT ENTITY ; AND IT T8 NOT 
THE CKAEAOTBB OP THIS OTHER ENTITY THAT 
IS SEIKO TAUGHT IN THE PRESENT OOK- 
TEXT.—(2828-2829) 

COMMENTARY. 

Both kinds ef things, permaoeiit and impemacent,—which are indiviAihlc 
—come about in their complete form always, as one indivimble whole; 
and no causal factor can, later on, Inluse into them any eapaeiiy; if any 
such capacity were infused, it would mean the production of on entirely new 
thing, and not the inluAioh of the Capacity as a new feature of the same 
thing. If the Capacity is not regarded as part of the nature of the thing, it 
would cease to be an active agent; as has bean explained before.^SgSg. 
2829} 
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The following might be »jrg«l“‘It may be that no CapaeiCy can be 
imposed nptut an indivwn)Ie tiling wbaoquontTy; why cannot it bo imposed 
npon what ie diviwWo f ** 

TKXT (2ft.10). 

^ DTFPETVBHOR ’ AHOVd THIROft HAS BBER BXPLAINRO AS CONStSTIRO TV 
TtIRtR BBTVO AASOOIATRD WITH OOMTBAHV (DrVRBOSRT) PRO* 
m^HTIBS : SO THAT, IP OR THR oppeomnCC OF THE COORITIOR, 

THBTiR IS non~n^Mimncfi op thb Capacity,“Thb saii> 

fyiNTBABY PTU>PBBTY IS CLBAKLY PBBSBRT IS THR 
CAPACITY.—(2ftS0) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho following Tflatf pro(»odfl to point out fho ohjoction that is apociftlly 
applicable when things are impermanent:— 

TEXTS (2831.2A32). 

With rkfbrercr to ai*l tsikos, it has bebw proved that there 

19 ' PBRPETCAL PLDX ’ ; HEROR IT IS ROT POS-SIBLE TOR ARY 
BPFICTSRT OATTSAL FACTOR TO TMPO&fl A ‘CaPAOTTY’ PFON 

iTJUUOS.-^CCH thiros havs ho SDBSSQTJERT extsteroe, 

BY VTRTl’E OP WHICH THEY COULD ACQUIRE A CATAOTTY 
PROM OTHER OAITSES, FOB THE BBTRCIHO ABOUT 
OF ARY BPFfiOT.—(2831-2832) 


COMMENTARY- 

‘ For the bringing, tic. eta '—such M the definite cognition of 
The re«t is eeAily iinderKtooA'H 2831-2832) 


The following might be urged^'^lf yon have no dispute with ua. 
then, why have you accepted the view that the validity of PramoruM « 

extraneous ? 

Anetner:— 


All that the wise Buddhists assert is orly «nns —thouoh preseht 

W A GERTAIH OOOHinOK. THE CAPACITY OARKOT BE APPREHENDED BY 

ITSELF.—(2SSS) 


COMMENTARY. 

' Apprshenled ’—with certainty- 

. S,, e. by the mere presence of the Cognition,-by the mere 

apprehsMto of thtegs.-irr^pectivoly of th, ^ubMqo.nt conformity of >M 
effects.—(2833) 


im 
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Tlip following might b« lU'ged—’* loftsmocli as tbe Capftoity ix iiot 
anythiag clifferemtfrom the Cognition.^rliea the Cognitbii luw been appre¬ 
hended, eh* GapAciCy aJsu becomes A)>j)iwhended as a matter of course; 
then why o&imot it be aiiprebended f *’ 

AnnKT 


TEXT (3K34). 

Who cah b» CAPABtR of DgpnnTBLV APpBRHroomo, from ths mbbb 

MATTOfi OP TSB COQKtTIOH TTSRir, TKB OAPACrTY OF THE 
COOyiSED THTWO, AS IT STANDS, TO BRTNO ABOUT ITS 
AFPRBHBKaiOtr AKD ATTAWMBHt ?—(2834) 

COMMEr^TARY. 

‘ Bodha ’ i« apprthmikrn ; ‘ dpt* ’ is aUainmtnl of Iht cejmeed tttfli/ 
as a eiontie ’}—the capa-aty to bring about tha said opprehenefon and 
{who c&o apprehend ?j 

• Men independently of the propartiee of the catiae,—such as ‘ Rola- 
tionahip' and tho Kke.—(2834) 


QMeetion W}).v can no one approJicnd it 7 *' 
Aneuter 


TEXT (2895). 

[The said capacity cannot re appebhbnded with oertaintyJ bboause 

EVEN IN THB CASB OF SITOH COGNITIONS AS THAT OF THE ‘ HaIR. 

TirjT ’ WHICH CLEARLY ENTTSAOE TKl THTNO COGNISED—WHICH 
ABE ADMITTEDLY INVALID AND WRONG,—THE ‘ NATT7RS 
OF THE COONinOK ' K PBSSENT.— (2835} 

COMMENTARY. 

etc.'—In tho cam of such ilhwwy porcoptiorw rw fhoao of 
tho Haiftuft' (perceived on inetwing tho Eyes). 

What is meant by this is oa followsEven when the Capacity ]um been 
ftpprohfindftA, os the approlienwon rnsembles an invalid cognition, there can 
he no corUuNy regarding it; jiwt ae in tlio «we of tho (jotency of antidotm 
to poison- Moro approhojwion cannot bring about cartaintv; aa confimation 
by notiial appooranco is needed for tlmt pnrpow; and ttliore is owtainty only 
in regard to tliat oapoot on which other properties liavo not been imposed 
by caiisofl of misconception.—(8835) 


QnaHion“ How then can it bo known with eortointy 7 ** 
Antwer 
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TEXT (2830). 

HBNCB what is NJSBPEP IB TUB COONITION OB ‘ BBFBOTIVB AOTION ’ OK 
BOMB OVHBK EAOTOR.'^FOK TEE PUEl>OBB OF UUINQING ABOUT 
CfiBTAIKTT,—Jk^l Ktm ZNFUSiOSJ Of THB CaJ'ACITY ; AS 
IE TUB CABB UF FOISOC^, BTC.'^^SSO) 

OOMM12NXAJ4Y. 

' Some oUtor/ador ^iieh m Uiu kuGwki4go of Uku purity of Us koutco. 

* Not /or the ir^fution, etc. me.' {^tUJs hm to bo oowU'Uod with ' <A«yat 
ajieius/ati 

' AoySJi th« O&pftcity. 

BocauM («rjam co^tution subsists in tlM Ucgiiising Person, it la only rigiit 
tbut for the brln^og about of sucb cognUioa otliur uau(»we Umild bo noedscl; 
—not HO, for Uie purpoae of infueuig tbe Capacity i on thU ‘ infualoit' sub* 
Huste in tiw9 Capacity,—aud tbe Uapaoity having oomo about lUong witli tbe 
Coguitioo. tl(0 * infusion* al«u bocomoe aooompUahed on tltat.—(2636) 

Tlio following Tisj4 to oscplaiu tlM uyiuiii>le of ^Poison, etc.* 

(uitvU uUdor Teci 333U) 


TEXTS (2837.2838). 

Iv TUB CASE OF fOlSUN AE1> WlES, IT BBIEO POUrlO THAT THEY AUB 
SlMlbAE TO OTEEB THINGS, AKP THBIB BFFBCT8 DO EOT AP7EAB 
IMMEDIATELY,—FOB TUB EOBPOSfi OF TUB OEBTAINTY OF TUE 
OOUHITION TEAT IT IB BBALLY POISON OB WlKE, IT IS 
NEOESBABY THAT ItS EFFBCTE SHOULD D£ PBFIHITBLY 
FBKOEIVUD, IM TU£ SKA7K OF UNCOKSOIUUS* 

NBBS, SWEATING, INCOHEKBNT TALE AND SO 

FOBTK.—In tee same kannbb the 

EXISTENCE OF TAB OAFAOITV IN 
THB Cognition Can be ascsb. 

TAIN ED ONLY ON THB AT* 

FBaEANOS OV ITS BF* 

FEOTS.—< 2837 . 2838 ) 

COMMEN'PARY, 

‘ Beinff Jovndj tic. Me.'—tlie ' finding’—i>erception—of ita eimilority to 
'ot/ter things such for instance as tJte drink called ' t^ugora-p&na \ 

' And ihe ^eUs. etc- Me.*—* Bffccte' —unconsciouaneas and tbe bke ;— 
tlie uon-appearance of tiieee ienmediateiy; that nt, bftcause their effects do 
not follow immediatal}’. 

* For the ptdrpoee of the certainly. Me. tbe sure Oogoition that it U 
really Foieou or Wine. 
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mi 


‘ TAc Capacity '—in Che Cognition, of eppreliendiiig <uid ettaiiuiig 
Ht) the cognised thing as it really existe.^(^837 >28:^8) 

The followin g Text poinO out that Che Proposition (of tlie other |)arty) 
involves cootradiotlon of liis owu words 

TEXTS 

FUBTHBB, 1KDISFI7TABLB ‘ VALIDITY OOHSrSTIBO IN * CArAClTY 
CAN BE ASCBBTAINED THBODGK ANOTHER MEANS Of COONITION,—AS 
HAS BEEN ASSERTED BY Y0UBSSL7, IN TEB DEGLABATIDN THAT THE 
Capacity ob potbkoy ot all things is proved by Pres i/m p- 
TIOH BASED UPON THE PACT THAT TKSJB BF7BOTS CANNOT BE 
OTHERWISE BXPLAINSD — [SMokaviriilat — ShOnyficuda, 254], 

Now IP IT IS PROVBD BY PbRSUMPTION, WHY CANNOT IT BE 
REGARDED AS PROVBD SY SOHOTHIKa EXTRANEOUS TO 
ITSILB ?^2»39-2840) 

COMMENTAJiy. 

' Why cannot it, etc.'—it must be so regaided; that U, becRiuw the tAid 
PmumpCion is an<NAer i’w»dD0>-^2£39-284O) 

It has been argued (by the Minm^neoJea) under Text 2814. tliat—*'tl^ 
validity itaalf would bo destroyed, if it were held to bo depeudeat on Mome< 
thing else”. 

Tlie following Text points out Chat this argument is 'luconclusive ’ x— 


TEXT (2841). 

Tub vedidify, BBIKG SOHfiTHlNO INDIvisible, having been BKGUimT 
ABOUT BY Its OWN CAUSKS,—THBRE WOULD S6 NO DESTRUCTION OK 
IT BY ITS depcruUiKA on eomel^tn^ e2ec; as such dbpbndence 
IE RBCB8EABY ONLY KOR BRINGINO ABOUT CERTAINTY 
(KEUARDINU THE .VALIDITY).—(2841) 

COMMJfiNTABY. 

Tlio Muoo idea is f urCiior clurided 

TEXT (2842). 

The utUEe Pram&i^ in not needed for tub bringing about or 
THE VALIDITY ITSSLK ; IT IS NEEDED IN THE Pwftdpa ONLY 
FOR THE OOOWITION OK COrlainiy HEOARDXNU ITS EXAOT 

CUAUAOTBR.— (2842) 

QOMKRNTAHY. 

The following might be urged“ If you are seeking to jirove the faot 
of Che validity of Cognition being ' ertraneouc ’ in relation Co the Pramd^ 
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wa «Js« admit it, and heoca your argument in futJla j because 
the exioteuca of tlie Cogjutioii itaelf U Iield to be proved by Preeiimption,— 
what to aay of iin vaiidiiy, which conaiata in ita Capauty In the matter, 
hou'evor, of the bringing about of ita effect in the K)wkpo of the certain cognition 
of Uie object, the Cognition doee not nocd anything ebse •, that la why the 
validity >uw been doecribod as ' self-suflicient *, ' inherent ‘ 

Thia cannot be right; because the oertuin cognition of the object of tho 
Cof^ction cannot be got at without certainty regarding its validity. Because 
how can the object, which is still subjeoi to doubt and uncert^nty, be in* 
dependent and eelf-euttident, in the bringing about of ite effect t U it 
>vQre dependent ui>on appreliensioiui produced by other Cleans of Cognition,~ 
how could you avoid Inhnlte Eegress involved in your view 7 &o what haa 
been suggested ia iiothing.'^(S842) 

The following T»xU point out tlje ‘ IncouohxNive' clkaractar of the Reason 
—"because it is restricted to ite iwesence [the Validity muat be self- 
sufficient j ” 

TEXTS (284S.2846). 

Then again, in the way that you have akoued, inudidiiy aiso would 

HAVE TO BE REGAMED AS ‘ INHERENT ’ ; BECAUSE (1) W IT DID 
NOT EXIST THERE BY ITSELF, IT COULD NOT BE BBOUUHT ABOUT 
BY ANYTHING ; (2) BECAUSE ‘ SEU-SUPFICIENOY ’ IS TEE ONLY 
BASIS FOR In VAUDITY, SC* ON AND SO JORTH,—ALL THIS (THAT YOU 
HAVE UROEU IN SUPPORT OF INHERENT validUy) COULD BE UROBP 

(IN SUPPORT OF iHKSBBNT invalidity );—and just as (according 

TO YOU) THE CaPAOITY FOB NON-CONFORMITY (WITH THE HEAL 
STATE OP THINGS) AND ‘ CERTAIN COGNITION ’ WOULD BE DOB TO 
OTHER CAUSES, SO (aCCORDIHO TO YOUR OPPONENT) WOULD BE THE 
CAPACITY FOR CONFORMITY AND OBBTAIN COGNITION J SO THAT IN ALL 
THIS, BOTH WOULD BE ON THE SAME FOOTING.—UNDER THE dBCUM- 
STANOBS, WHAT PBOCLIAR FEATURE HAVE YOU SBBN IN ‘ VaUDITY ’ 
WHICH IS NOT PRESENT IN ITS OONIRARY (‘INVALIDITY ’)—ON THU 
BASTS OF WHICH, THE FOBMBR HAS BEEN HELD TO BE ‘ INHERENT * 
AND THE LATTER ‘ KxTRANROUS ‘ f—(2843-2840) 

COMMENT ARy. 

SoahvU^ capaciiy Jot conJotmUy ‘ and curtain cognitiui;' is tu be 

uoustrned hero alxu. . ,,,. 

' Bot/* wouid be onlU eatnc/ociiny i.o. bvtli VaiidUy and Ir»»iiddy. 

' In ite corUrary'—l6. in Imaiulity. 

Sumo iwople argue sa foUowe-" Thu M^rU d^metor of tjio Oapacitn.^ 
u not due to their eumalUy ; nor ie it due to the fact of their coming about 
from the eax^eee of the Cognition it«If; and it does not appear later on— 
on account of ite being not dependent upon other caueee j ae a matter of fact, 
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it U tlu) poUiyMi of tisingH tliat oomo about, witit Mpocifio uburootf'rBi from 
Clio naturt of tliu tilings thoin^wlvt^; tuid burcin IUm iliuir * iiatiiraltuviM * {r>r 
ohoroctor). Fur iuMtaneo, that jioniu form (und diorao(cr; wliioli 
Iwlotigfl to tho infiuod by them in tbolr cffuct; for bxainjito, wiirii 

tbu Jar ir< pruduoud uut of tbo putAhurdH, tlio coluur oitd othur |)ro]wrtic'M in 
tlio Jar brought i^ut by Uio |>otMhordH tJiruiigli tlioJr uwn : 

und on fur tbb capacity tu contain water, tliut capacity u uut lanwctil in tfu* 
potahordi*, and houuo that ia net brought about in tbu Jar in tlio nud iiuiimrr; 
thiK capacity in &M;t, ai)peant iu ihi> Jar by itodf ,'-^iiniiarly, ui tliu cukc erf 
OogDitiooB, tho capacity to dUlercntiato and approhuod thinp*, wliicli jK not 
l>rotfent in tho itoaoe-orgojiH aud odier cauHOH of the OoguitioiiN, U not i>ruii^'lit 
about by tiitwe oaiioai; It appvonf in tha CugnitiooA by tliomHeJvea^TliuK it 
in tbat the Capacity in ' uutural ‘ {inbsroni) 

Thin also U rtiuro •vsrvi^mi babbling. Fucaiusc by the* >tauiu proixw of 
ruuoniag, Imalidity alxo may be diowti to be 'iuliunmt*. K<ir luHtunccs 
* invalidity' oonsbeta in ‘ lha capacity to dilTeruntiato ojid appr<ihat^ thingM 
etberwtoo than thi* real form*; and ancli cajjacity ia not prownt in the 
£ye and uttwr u^iiow of Cogrtitiou. 

Furtiior, if it jj* true that^e form tliatie iiotprwont in tho Oausa* in nuf 
pWKlucedby thoin in tlteESect,—then how iKit that the Scjiw-organ »uid oflu'r 
cau«uK cl Cognition produce, iu the Cognition, flu> form that woa ntit prwwtt 
th«B boforo t Jiut ax tbit form, tlkcugh not prcuont tliure, u prodtictd tiiorjk 
by tho caiMOH.-^o, in the oume rnaunar. why could act they produce in it 
the capacity for apprehending thing* also f Thero cm be nothing to prevent 
tbeir ivoduciog xuoh capacity. 

Then again, if Potencies or Capacitien are heid to bo non-different from 
the thing (to wbicJi they bdong), then,—like the form of the Thing—the 
capacities also must have their exietenoe couocmitant with (and due to) tlieir 
uaunaf: whence then could they be ' natural' or ' inherent ’ ?—If, on the 
other hand, the capacities are different from the thing,—then, ae they would 
be exiatent by themselves, they would have no oonneotion with tbeir sub¬ 
stratum (tbe Tiling); as it would be rendering no help to them and wluit 
cannot render ony help canuot be tbe substratum; otherwiee, there would 
be incoogruities. Pivther, ae they would have no oausee, tbey would be 
appearing by tberusoJve!, without being dependent upon the wagcnciw of 
time aud place- For iustance. a Uibig, having come into exbrteoce, disappaarn 
only when it in dependent upon sometliiog else j that which is net so depen¬ 
dent, aiuloperatea by iteelf independently,—why should it cease to operote 
at any time or place f If that were so, then the capacities of things would 
not be restriuted; anything oould operate towards everything else. 

Other people argits ax follows“ What has been said (by the Mmuim- 
9aia, in Text 2912}—ax to the validity of tlie PrtmStuu bong inherent in 
them, is ou tlie basis of what is seen of their effects. Because it is only as 
positive existent entities that effeoM are produced by tJio Causae as is 
clear from th* fact tbat the producing of effects is always reatrieted. What 
Ota mere non-entitias,—auoh an the ‘ sky-lotus ’—cannot be produced Any¬ 
where ; nor is oil produced out of Sands.—If the ncm-cxicUnt thing were pro* 
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duc«d, as all things would be equally non^exUttra, and there would be no 
dlfTerenoa among them on Chat score, their production should oome about at 
all times and at all plaoee 

This cannot be right ; as, in Chat case, the Cause would be entirely futile. 
According to you, nothing that ia rton*emletU is produced; while as for the 
—as it does not stand in need of anythingi-^hat is there that could 
be produced for it; then what is there by producing which the Oauee would 
be an active agent 1 So that under view there would bo an end to the 
whole principle of Cause and Effect. 

It might be argued that—" what is brought about by the Cause is the 
tnanifestatioD of what been exiilera 

That cannot be: because the bringing about of the Manifeetation also 
would be incompatible with the view that it is exittmi or nm - tsUltni . 
BeoAuse, in regard to the Manifestation also the same alternatives present 
themselves—before being brought about, has it been e«is<ens or non-^xittenl t 
—In the former case, as nothing new is produced, the notion of its being 
' produced ’ cannot be right. If it be held that there is manifestation of 
the exUimi Manifestation,—then there would be an infinite regress.—Kor 
is the second alternative acceptable; because the other party does not admit 
of the idea of anything non-eristent being produced. Even if it be accepted, 
it would mean that in Che case of a positive entity itself, what is produced is 
something non-msfent. 

Then again, when the Manifestation is produced, is it produced as some* 
thing different from the entity manifested 7 Or as something not.diAerent 
from it 7—If it ie something difierent,—then such production of theManifeeted 
entity would have no effect on the manifeeted entity itself; beoauss the pro¬ 
ducing of one thing can have oc effect on a thing different from it; if it did, 
there would be inoongmltles. 

It might be said tha^—’* the manifestation is produced in wbat is related 
to the manifested entity 

That, however, cannot be so; because it oaocot be related to it, as it is 
not benefited by it in any way.—If there is any benefit admitted,—if 
that is something different, etc. stc.—there is an Infinite regress. Hence 
there can be no relationship in the case. 

If the ManifeetatioD is ruA^differtnl from the maniieeted entity,—then 
Causes become futile. If the Manifestation, in the form of some benefit, 
U produced out of the Entity in which it subeiste,—then there should be 
such Manifestation at all times ; as the cutMs of Manifestation, in the shape 
of the nature of the Entity, would be always there. It has bean explained 
repeatedly that wbat oaonot be benefited cannot depend upon anything else. 

If than, the view is that what is produced is the Manifestation which is 
not*different from the entity,—that also cannot be right; as in that case 
there is nothing new produced. Because what the assertion, ' The Uanifesta. 
tion, DOQ*different from the entity, is produced,’ means is that * the nature of 
tbs entity is produced ’; and as this would be existent already, it could not 
need anything else; and heooe the idea of its being produced would be most 
improper. Hence we are discussing this same view. 

36 
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Then Again, like tl)el^l4Uu{estfl.tion, the entity aleio that would be produced 
would have to be non^e^itlenl; aa tliere is oo difierence between the tu'o 
(«a; hyposAui). Or, like tl;e naiitre o£ the entity, the Manifetdation also 
that would be prodticed would bo ex/Mgru. Nor la this right; as nothing 
new is produced in this case ; as there would be an iofioiCe regreee, as already 
explained. 

Further, if it be held that the Cause operates upon what is already existent, 
then tliere would be no cessation of the producing of efieots by CaueeH: as in 
that ease, on securing tefnu, would the Causes oease to operate If it he 
urgod that—*' they would cease on securing the existence of the efiect 
then that canoot be right} as, under your view*, that existence would be 
already there. Hence that non-existent thing alone is produced of which 
there is a Cause,—and not such non-existent things as the * shy-lofus ’: 
as there are no causes capable of producing tbeea latter. 

Thus it is that the causal relation is always restricted by the limitations* 
of the efhcieTiey of the Cause. Everything cannot be regarded aa capable 
of producing everything else; as the efficiency of all things is restricted 
withiu limits through a beginninglese * chain of causes'. 

If the idea is that—*' because validity, if not existent, could not be pro¬ 
duced by anything else, therefore it lb said to be in/ter^tU then, for the 
sane reason. Invalidity also should be regarded as tnAareni. Bence tlio 
explanation is not worthy of notice. 

Some people argue as follows "The vshdfty of the Cognition consists 
in its capacity to bring about the apprshAnsion of the Object} and thi« 
Capacity reeting In the Cognition, which is momentary, if not existent by 
itself, cannot be produced; and no producing of it can be possible at any 
of the three points of time. For instance. It cannot be prodneed before tlxe 
appearance of the Cognition, as it is in the Cognition that it Bubaists; and 
what is fubaifteni cannot be produced in the abeenoe of the mbatratum; 
e.g. the painting cannot be produced in the sbeenoe of the wall,—sa if it 
did, it wrould cease to be euhefetenh It is for Bame reason of the Capacity 
being subeistent In the Cognition, that both uannot be regarded as produced 
sunultaneously; e.g. the wall and the painting, which are the Bi«iB<nUu«n and 
the 9udwteni respectively, are not produced at one and the same time.^ 
Nor. on tbe other hand, the Capacity be produced in tbe Cognition after 
the latter has been in existence ; because the Cognition is momentary, and 
cannot continue to exist so long.—It is on all these grounds that the validity 
of all PramUTi^ is hold to be inherent in them ’ *. 

All this cannot be right. Because, as regards the assertion that—'* The 
voltdify of cognitions consists in the Capacity productive of the apprehension 
of things tbiB is entirely irrelevant; because ' the apprehension of things ' 
is synonymous with * cognition ’} and the Capacity subsisting in a Cognition 
cannot be productive of the same cognition; as in that case the capacity 
would not be subeisteat in the Oognitiou; as the relation of cause and effect 
can be there ody when both are there at one and the same time. 

Then, it has been argued that—'* being eubsfslcnt, the Capacity cannot 
be produced at the same time as. or before, the Cognition’’.—This alBo> 
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CAQJiot be right. Booause, the two being aon*^fierdat {«« hypclhtsi), the 
one CAnnot be ffubeietent ia the other. 

The fact of the matter is that when the nature of the thing iteelf is 
found to be oapable of a particular effective action,—and there ariees the 
question as to its exact character,—the same nature of the thjog is called 
‘ Capacity ’ (Potency); and it is not anything different. If the Capacity 
were something different from the Thing, the latter would cease to be an 
active agent; and there would be no poesibiUty of any relationship between 
the two. This has been already discussed several times.—Thus then the 
capaciii/ of the Cognition forms its very nature, and is subject to the same 
fate; and as such, before the appearance of the Cognition, it remains non^ 
69i4teni, just like the nature of the Cognition itself,—and is then brought 
about. There is no incoagruity in this view of the matter. 

It is also quite right that the Capacity is produced along with the Cogni¬ 
tion itself: because tbs property that forms the nature of a thing must always 
share the same fate as that thing iUslf. 

Or, tlie Capacity may bo something different from the thing to which it 
belongs. Bven so, as there can be no subsistence between the exiMeni and 
the noa*«arie«en/,—the said subsistence cannot be admitted. Because the 
Capacity cannot subsist in the Cognition, in the manner Chat ' Being ’ does ; 
because it is always comploteiy established and dose not depend upon any* 
thing else, Kcr can there be any substratum for the existent thing; as 
such a substratum can serve no useful purpose ■, as for instance, in the case 
of the Vindkya and the Bimdiaya mountains.—It might be said that— 
" what it brings about is continued onstence ".—But that cannot be right. 
Because the * continued existence ’ cannot be anything different from the 
existent thing. In fact, it is the. nature of the exieieni shinp itself that is 
spoken of as * continued existence with a view to the denial of all other 
diversities. But the essence of the exieierU thing is not brought about by 
such a substratum: hence it is futile.—If the eontinued existence and the 
existent ihinff be different from one another, then anythiog tending to bring 
about exietsnee would be futile; as what it would bring about is only some* 
thing else, in the shape of the continued existence ; but the bringiDg about 
of one thing cannot produoe any effect in another thing; so in either case 
there would be futility of what briogs about the continued arfs^enca—It 
might be argued that—" it brings about an enstence related to it ".—That 
cannot be ao; because there can be no retatioaship between * oentinued 
ezistenco ’ and the ' existent as there is between the permanence and what 
brings about the permanence; and this would also lead to an inffnite regress. 
This baa bean so often discussed. 

Then again, if the ' continued existence * that makes the thing ‘ lasting 
be admitted to be something different from that thing,—then, there can 
be no Destruction of anything at all; ae the continued existence conducive 
to permanence would be always there.—Kor can it be asserted that—'* Even 
though the continued existence is there, there would be destruction by causes 
leading to that Dostruction *\ Beoause such cause also, being futile, oould 
not bring about the Destruction. Because in this case also, the following 
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alt«matiTea preeeot therniselv^e: When the cause of Des&uctioa bringa ebout 
the Deetruetioa» doee it bring this about as something different from the 
Thing deetroyed ? Or is it the Thing itself ?—It cennet bring about the 
Thing itself; as this is already there as an accomplished entity; and if it 
brings about something difierenti then it brings about nothing in the Thing 
itself, which continues to remain ae before. Then again, as there can he 
no DeetneCioo of anything, the cause of Destruction must be futile; aU ^s 
baa been discneecd in detail in course of the esamination of the ' Permanence 
of Things’. 

Further, by its very nature, the thing could be either impermanent or 
permanent.—If then, the thing appawiog from its cause is impermanent by 
its nature, then, as soon as that impermanent thing has come about, it should 
cease to exist by itself,that there would be nothing to be done by tl)e 
two causes—that of continued and that of Destruction.—If, on 

the other hand, tho Thing is permanent, by its nature,^^ven sc, aa its nature 
oouJd not be altered, there would be nothing that could destroy it; and 
being permanent, by itself, there could be nothing that coiJd make it lasting; 
HO In both cases the causes of Oontinuance and of Destruction would be 
futile. 

Kor can it be right to hold that the Capacity subeiste in something non- 
enwterta Because what is non-ixinerU is devoid of all character,—it 
oannot have anything introduced into it; nor can it be operative; bence It 
would be like the * Hare’s Eom 

Prom all this it follows that the Capacity cannot be subristent in any- 
thing. 

If it were admitted that the Capacity ts subeistent even so, t he Reason 
would be ' Inoonolusive ’; because even though Colour, etc. do not subsist 
in the Jer, they aro produced along with it. 

Then again, the same could be said regarding Invaliditi/ ^so; for instance, 
Invalviiii/ also consists in the capacity productive of Che wrong apprehension 
of thingsand when this Capacity subeiste in the Cognition, it cannot be 
produced at any of the threapointa of time; so that , aa in thncoae of Validity 
so in that of Invalidity also, the Capacity consisting of this Invalidity should 
be tnAerwtf in the Cognition. 

Further, if at any time, the Capacity of the cognition doee not oorae 
into existence, then the Cognition becomes devoid of all Capacity. When a 
certain property is not produced in it at any time, bow can that property 
belong to it t For instance, cor7>oreakty can never belong to XbdsAo. Where, 
too, have tiie Capacitiea learnt thia wonderful magic whereby, oven though 
never produced in the Cognition at any time, they enjoy association with it T 
—It m^t be said that—“ They enjoy some wonderful substance by reason 
of their etemality ’’.—Bat that is not possible; because in that way every* 
thing would be endowed with such Capadtise; as there would be nothing to 
restrict them. When a certain thing is act under the infiueoca of another, 
we eee no reason why it should bo restricted in its association with certain 
partioular things only ; hence there can be nothing to show that such capadties 
belong to tbe Cognition alone, not to anything else. Consequently, there 
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beiog no r«Btric^vo ftgwcy at band, the Capadiie* should belong to all 
things; as has bean explaioed befora. 

Nor there be aoj substratum (or tbeAs eapseities, as no useful pur¬ 
pose could be served by such a substratum; speciaUy because, being eternal, 
they cannot have any addiciooai obaraeter prodiioed la them.—Snough of 
this discussion 1^(2848-2849) 

The following Toxt oontinuee the discussion on the real meaning of the 
Proposition of the Mimamtaka .*— 


TEXT (2847). 

Whek tA£ vaUdiiy of the Pramd^as is describsd as ‘ ikhereht \— 
WHAT la MBAtIT IS THAT WHAT IS ‘ IKHEBEJTT ’ (8ELP-8UinOIB»T) 

ZS THBIB AOTTVITY TOWaBPS TEE BRWeiifO ABOUT OP IHEIi 
B7PB0T, AJTSa T3SV ELiVB TBEKSELVS8 
COtfE INTO ESJ8TEKCB.”—(2847) 

COMMENTARY, 

What is meant is as follows By the phrase * self-vabdity * it is 
meant that after the Pramdrtae (Cognitions) have become bom (come about), 
their subsequent activity towards the producing of their own efiecta is In¬ 
dependent of other causes,—that is, their causal efficiency, after they have 
been bom, reste in themselves; so that there is no room for the obieetionH 
urged above *' i^tbis is what is meant by the other party.—The effect of 
the Pramdnod themselves conslste in either the certainty regarding their own 
validity, or tbs definite cognition of the object cognised. In the bringing 
about of this effect, the fVamdnae do not need any other cause-—(2847) 


Questi ^:—Wherefore then is their need for other causes t 


TEXT (2848). 

“ It 19 FOB THE SBOUBIKO OP taSIB OWN EXISTEKOE THAT tiONOS STAND 
ur NEED OF A 0AU8B ; WHEN ONOB THEY HATE SECUBED THEIR 
BSISTSNOE, THEY BEGOHE OFB&ATIVB BY THEUSBLTES 

TOWABDS THEIB OWN EFFECTS.'^—>(2848) 
COMMENTARY. 

Having pointed out that things in general need a cause for securing their 
own existence,—the seme principle ie applied to the case in question, of the 
pramdruu or Oognitions:— 
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TEXT (2849), 


" TeUS COQNmOSS BAVB KBBD op their CAITSBS OITLT IN REGARD TO THE 
ERtNOnrO AEODT OP THEIR OWV BIRTR»—ASFD KOI IK REGARD 
TO THE BRIKGIKO ABOUT OP THE OERTaIKTT REGARDING 

THEIR OWN QUAurras ”.—(2849) 


COMMEMTAEY. 

‘ fUgardinij Atir own gualitiu tbe LOcAtipe Ending is in reference to 
the eubetTAtam of the ' oert&mty 

WhaA ie meant ia w followsThere are cartain qMalitiss belonging to 
the Cognitioofi theraaelves,—such qualities, for instance, as btinff of tfw 
ivituro <?/ ri^ ttppreherwion, beinff f^iuxd 6jr perfect causes, and so forth; 
in the bringing about of cart^ty regarding theea qnaiities, thev do not 
Deed any other causes.—^2849) 


.^If that is so, than what sort of cause the Cognitions in 
regard to the bringir^ ^oul of the said qualities ? 

Anewer 


TEXT (2850). 

“Ik tee BEtKGIKO ABOUT OP THRlR OWK VAUDITT AND THE DBITKIIB 
OOOHinOK OP THE OBJECT,—THE COOKITIOSS ARB aELP-SOPPI- 
CIBKT, AND NOT DBPENUENT OK OTHER QAUSE3 AKD 
IN THIS THEIR ACTITOK IS UKS TEAT OP THE 
Jar JJtD OTHER THWOS.”—(2860) 


COMMENTARY. 


The compound‘pfdmdnydftta.rta'is to be expounded as yie' prSndnva' 

-^alidity—and the • ar/Aa ’—Object ;-the * vinMeAUi ’.—Cognition, of the 
sard two; in the yatuuux ’—producing, bringing about of the said cognitroa 
— AtrAanMcAut' here 8tand.s for mere o6«ro»we, the vague non-detearoinAte 
cogniUoD; because the subsequent determinate cognitions are in the nature 
of certainty iteetf. 

*Aaionf is activtiy, causal charaober.—(28c0) 


The foUowiug rezta explain the exarople of the ‘ Jeff ’ as dt«d above: 
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TBXT^ (2851-2852), 

“ Fob its own tbodcction, thb Jar nsbds sees CAtraes as tr* Lump 
OF Clav, the Potter's stick, thb wheel and other lanros; 

HOT IN THE ACTION 0? OONTAININQ WATER, IT DOES NOT HEED 

THESE Causes,-^Thus, ttltimatblt, thebe most be self- 
SUFFIOrEHCV of THE VALIDITY; IP THE VAUDITF 
WEBB DOB TO OTHER CAUSES, THEN THEBE WOULD 
6S AH INFIHTTE Rbobess."—(2851-2852) 

COMMENT ABY. 

Having th\is shown Chat thoM is no incongruity in his ProposiUon, 
ths MlmSmaaka proceeds to show the Icvnrifthle Concomitance of his PeMon 
(PrezniK)—* because it is present when the other is present ' Tkv$ 
vUifnaUli;, etc. tic.'Anti' —in the le«t cognition of the seriee,^*Toi 
validity, 

QtreMion .‘^Why should it he ultimately admitted 9 
Answer “ Jf the vaUdUy, etc. (2861-2862) 

The AATce idea is further clarified 


TEXTS (2853-2854). 

'' If the vert vauditt of the initial coonitioh were dependent 
UPON OTHER 00QNITI0N9,—THEN, SBEZXHO FOR SUCH CORROBORATING 
COONITION9 AT BACH STEP, WE COULD GET TO HO RE5TZN0 PLACE ; 
BECAUSE, JUST AS THE FIRST COGNITION WOULD NEED 
CORROBORATION BY THE SECOND COGNITION, SO SHOULD 
WE SBEE FOR THE OORBOBORAZtOH OF THAT 
CORROBORATIVE COGNITIOK AIBO."—(2863- 

2854) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Mauliha '—pertaining to the initial or first cognition; i.e. the validity 
inhering in tlie initial co gni tion. 

Validity, if exiranecue, could be due either to the corroboration of the 
resultant activity, or to the recognition of the perfect character of the eauee 
of the cognition. The former of theee oannot be eceapted; this is shows 
by the words—* J<4ei ae, etc. eic.*'^ 2863-2654) 

It might be argued that-^n the case of the Oognition which is in con¬ 
formity with effective action, its validity is held to be inherent, self-sufBcieut; 
hence there can be no Infinite Regrees. 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (2855). 

“ Ip m THB c&ES OP some on* coosition, the vAUDirr is admittbp 

TO BE INHSBBNT AVT SSLP-SCPPIOIBKT,—THEN WHY 5S00XD 
THBRB BS A2«T HOSTILITY T0WAED3 TEE S£LP*VaL 1DITY 
OP THE riBST COGSmON ITSELF? ”—(2855) 

COMMBNTARY- 

Undw Mcood vie\^ Also [thAt the e>:tmieou 2 vaUdity b( due to the 
recognition of Che perfect oLarecCer of the Cense] there would he Indoite 
Begress.^This is pointed cut in the following:— 

TEXTS (2856-2857). 

" It thbh the VAtmrnr op SEKSS*TaacEpnoir ajjj> oisbe oocianoiia 

WB&B DEPENDENT UPON THE PEBTSCT OHAEACTSR (OF THEIR OA^BS), 
~TEBSE PE&PECTIONS THEHSBL7ES GDOLD NETBB BE THBBB 
WITHOUT OOCNTTIONa ; ESNCE ONE SEEKING POR THIS OTHER 
COGNITION AJPBEHENDZNG THE PEBPECTION OP THE 
CAUSB WOULD RBQinRS TST ANOTHER COGNI¬ 
TION AFPREHENDINO THE PRBFSCTIOK OF THIS 
LAST, AND SO ON AMD ON.”—(2656-2857) 

COMMENTARY. 

' DgpeTuUnt upon, sm.’—L e. dependeat upon the recognition of the 
perfect otiAmcter of its cause. 

* Validity i.e. certainty regarding its validity. 

‘ CouM never be there' — ie, could not become fit for beii^ regarded aa 
being there. 

' Toej/ipi the cognition apprehending the perfection. 

' AnyopancAchAimia, eto. stc.'—4.e. the validity would be dependent 
upon the cert^ty of the perfection apprehended by another cognition.— 
(2856-2857) 

An instance is cited in support of the above 

TEXTS (2858-2860). 

“Just as in the case op the ihitul coesniON, so in that ot the 
OTHZB Also, THERE WOT7LD BB InPJNITS BBOBBSS, AS BEPORB ; AND 
SEEKING FOB THEM ONB ASTER THE OTHER, WE GOULD NOT SECURE 
A RESTING GROUND.— In CASE THE COGNITION OF THE PSBPEC- 
TION IS NOT HELD TO BE OlTB THAT ng VALIDITY DEPENDENT 

UPON THE PRESENCE OP THOSE PEBTBCTIONS IN HS CAUSE,_ 

THEN THE IHTTIAL GOCNITION OP THE OBJECT ALSO SHOULD NOT 
NEED THE VALID COGNITION OF PEBPBCTION IN ITS GAUSB.-^THUS 
THEN, SVEN OOtNG ALONG TO A LONG DZSTANOP, IF ONE HAS TO ADMIT. 
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AT SOUS STAGE OS THE OTHEH, THE SBLF'VaLIDITY OP TEE 0 >ai9nTOV, 
—IT IS FAR BBTTEB TO ADUTT IT AT THE VERY FIBST STBr."— 

(2958-2860) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wh&t is msaat is that—just as i& the initial cognition, tba validity is 
dopandant upon Cha perfections apprehended by wiothar cognition,—ao 
should it be in other cognitions also. 

' Ai b^ore ' —as in the oaea of certainty of validity arising from corro¬ 
boration. 

' 0ns etflsr ths st?ter aach preceding cognition of perfections. 

If, through fear of Infinite Regress, it be held that the validity of the 
cognition of perfection is inherent in it, self•snfticient,—than what hostility 
should there be against the cognitions of the object itself,—by virtue of 
which its validity is held to be tatransoxu. not inAercni t We do net perceive 
SAy reason for this. 

Thus then the flying bird, not perceiving tbe end of the other shore, haK 
to return to the place whence it started; consequently, there is no need for 
the making of baseless assumptions.—This is wbai is pointed out by the 
vords—< Xn cnee copnftion of (Ae per/^ivn, etc- «Se.*—* Dependent upon 
the perfeetian *—i.e. that which has its validity dependent upon the certain 
cognition of the perfection.—(265^2$d0) 

Tbe following might be lurged—There is a di^ence between tbe Initial 
cogni tio n on the one And tbe subsequent corroborative oogiution, 

and the cognition of perfection on the other,—on account of which d i ffer ence, 
while tbs validity of these latter two is tnAercn^ that of the former is not so. 
The answer to this is as follows t— 

TEXTS (2861-2863). 

“ Ok WSAT OBOUKDS hats the COSROBOEATTVE O^KITIOK AMD THE 
OOQKinOK OF FSEFECnON BEEN HELD TO BE SUFBRIOE TO THE 
IKITIAL CdOHITIOR,—OK THE STBEKOTH OF ^9SXOH THE LATTBB 
SHOULD BE DBPBKDBKT XTFOK THOSE TWO ?—FbOM ALL THIS IT 
FOLLOWS THAT VALIDITY MUST BE BEOABDED AS rKHEBEMT IK AIL 
aOOKmOKS, as a oeke&al rule ; akd it is dzsoabdbd okly WHLBK 

THERE IS EITHER AM AKKULMBKT OF IT OR THE OOGSTTIOK OF ITS 
SOURCE SEIKO DEFEOTTVE. EVEK THOUGH THIS WAY THE DISOAE- 
DWG OP THE YAlIDITY WILL BE DEFEKDENT UFOK SXTRAKBOUS 
CAUSES, THEBE WOULD BE KO IhFIKTTE RSOBESS. BECAUSE AfTTEB 
ALL, IT WOULD BE DBPBKDSNX UPOK VALIDITY, AKD THIS IS THZBB, 
IKHEREHT IN TBS OOGyiTIOK. ”^2861-2863) 

COMMENT ABY. 

O^weiion;—If CogmWon is self-sufficient in its validity,—then all 
Cogiuticns become valid, which is absurd. 


im 
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The fioawer to this f'row oil (hie U foUoioe, ttc> e^c.’—* Utntffa ' 
U o geoerat principle 5 and ' otMar^ika ’ is that which is in accordance witl» 
the genera) prioci^e. 

' .4nnu^»en< ’-^he certainty that tbs real state of things Is different 
from that figuring in the cognition ' cognUion of its source hsing d^fectivs 

O 29 «tfion Thus than. Validity remaining there as a general rule,— 
how ia it dj342arded t If the inoolidiry were to be indicated by annul¬ 
ment and the cognition of the source b^g defective,—then this invalidUy 
would be due to wctraaeous causes. It might be argued that—' ‘ it ia so bald by 
US But, in that oaso, as in the case of Validity bebig extraneous, so here 
also, there would be Infinite Kegress. 

Tlie answer to tbis ia aa follows:—* £uen thou{fh wuld he dtpwUnt 
upon, etc. There would be Infinite Regress if tlie inttiWiiy (of one) were 
due to the (of another); as a matter of fact, howeyCT*, invaltd/fy is 

held to follow from ValidUy, which is difisrsot in kind from involidify; and 
it bSifl been established Validity ia self-sufficient; why then should there 
be an Infinite Begrese 1^2661-2863) 


The same idea is further explained ^ 


TEXTS (2864-2665). 

“ JOST AS VaUDITY 19 HOT PBOrBD BY VitroiTT OOQNlTIOtr,—SO IH- 
VALIBITY Also JS VCfT PBOVBP BY IbTAUDXTY. Il» THE OASB OP 
031E THltrO BSmO OBP5VPB27T T7POH AJ90THEB YEIITQ 07 ITS 
OW KIND, THBBB CAX BB NO BBStItfO QBOUND ; IN THB 
CASK OF DBTBNDENOE TTTON S0UETH2K0 OP ANOTHER 
KIND, ITS BOOT IS FIBBaY ESTABUSEED, BBCATTSE 
IT IS DtTE TO ANOTHEB CAITSB.”—(2864-2865) 

CJOMMENTAEY. 

' SoTtuiking of oncAer (ind i.e. Irwalidixy this is to be construed 
witb—* the root ia firmly established '.—The reason for thia ia stated in the 
words—' htoanse it is dm io onoAsr came' i i.e. of which the cause consists 
of something else, in the shape of the Valid Oo gni tioa. 

' Bos He roo< ^wi^V aMhiisM'—i.e. whose root is unshakabis by reason 
of Its being free from the defsots of Infinite Regress, stc.—(S804-2665) 


The following might be urged—Though tbs aublating or annulling cogni¬ 
tion may not have its validity dependent on something eles,—yet it is only 
when that Cognition ia recognised as itself unsublated that it can stomp 
invalidity upon another Oognition; not ctherwiaa. 

The answer to thia ia os follows 
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TEXT (2866). 

Th8 SU8LATIKO OOORITIOH IS ALWAYS IN THE FORM OF THE OOONTTIOJ? 
OF THE TKINO CONOBRNSL AS DIFFERENT FROM WHAT IS BKVISaOED 
IN THE PRBVIOtlS OOONITION ; AND AS IK TEIS FORM, IJ IS NOT 
DEPENDENT FOR ITS VALIDITY DFON AlTTTHINQ ELSE, IT 
SETS ASIDE THAT PEBVIODS COGNITION .”—(2866) 


CONTllENTARy. 

'SeU <uid4 '‘^^iscards; i.e. rejeete u (2B66) 

The followiag might be urged—Even when the euhlatiog Oogoition ia 
there, it is possible that there may be Aootber OogoiUon subletmg it,— 
j\)at eA there ie oue for the uutie! OognltioQ; how then can there be A cessation 
of the dependeoee upon another sublatiog Oogattion.'—by virtue c( which the 
eubiation of that Cognition would be accepted with certainty ? 

The answer to this is as fellows 


TEXT (2867). 

''It UaY be that TITSEB too there maybe need for another SDH' 

LATINO COONinOK IN CERTAIN CASES, WHERE SDSFICIOK MIGHT 
BE AROUSED IN THE MIND OF THE PERSON BY THE 
PREVIOUS C 5GN1TI0K; BUT THAT SUSPICION 
CEASES AFTER VERY LITTLE EFFORT," 

—(2867) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Tftere, »n eom« eoeeeLe. in regard to the subUUng Cognition in the 
form of the * Cognition of the thing ae diRerent from that envisaged in the 
previous Cognition'. 

* ’—the man whose suspicion hae been aroused. 

' PUrvijM '—by the ini^ CogzutioD. 

* SSpi' —Le. tbs dependence upon sublation. 

' AlpSna *—i.a by very slight e^o«.—(28073 

^ueetionHow does it cease T 
Xneu«r.'— 
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TEXTS (28e&-2871). 

“ Ip AHOTHfi& eUBLATTKO COOHITIOH OF IT 19 PU8THBR SOVOKT POE. 
THSfT THE KIBPLB (SECOND) CJOOKTTION WOUtJ> BSCOMB aOBLATBD ; 
WHICH WOTTDD BSTABU9H THB VAinOTy OP THE FIBST COONITIOH.— 
Ip EVfiK APTEB DUE BfPOBT AT 8EBHINO FOB IT, HO OTK6B SUB- 
LAtWO CODKmOH B BOUND,—OH ACCOOHT OP THERE BSIHO Ho 

Basis for it,_thsh ho CooNinotr sublativb of the pibst subla* 

TIV3 COOHmOH WOULD BE POUND; AHD THUS THEBE BEIHO HCr 
BUBLATtOH OF THIS, THIS BBOOUBS 8TBONO AND HSNCS SUBtATBS 
IHB INTTlAlj COOHITtOH ; HKNCB IT 13 THE VAlIDITT OP THIS LATTER 
THAT BBC0MB3 DISOaRDED- ThUB THEN, THE INVESTIOA'TOB NEED 
HOT PBOOEBD BETOKD THREE OOGHITIOHS ; AND WHBH THE HAN 
HAS HOT HAD ANY PURTEEB 8UBLATTNO COGNITION PRODUCED, HE 
NEED NOT SUaPBOT THB PBE3ENCB 07 SUOH OOGNTTION/’—(2868- 
2871) 

OOBWENTAET. 

If, on furth^ inveedg&ticm one finds tliAt there is A sublater of tliat 
sublslec also, ti*6o, as the second Cognition would be set aside by this third 
sublater, the first Oogoition would become valid If the further (third) 
snblatiug Cognition does not appear, on account of the abeenca of the bMic 
oaose. th en the second Oognitioa, which is mere powerful eublatea the first 
Oognitioa, and thereby its validity becomee set aside. 

• Need Ml pnceed beyond, etc. etc.'—" Who 1 The Man, the observer. 
Qiteetion “ On the appearance of the third Cognition also, why is 

there no need for a further sublating Cognition,—as in the case of the 
second Cognitionand why ahouM there be only three Cogoitione for the 
inreetigatcr ? ” 

Anetcer :—‘ When no /urfter eublaling eogniUcn, etc. etc.';—‘produced * 
—found by the investigator.—(2868-3371) 

Question Why should it not be suspected t 
Anetaer 

TEXT (2872). 

“ If the HAN, THBOUQH S T UPIDITY , SHOULD IHAOrNE TSB BXISTBSOB 
OP TBS SUBLXTIKO CoONlTlOH, EVEN WHEN NONE HAS CO^ ABOUT,— 

HE WOULD BE BB8ET WITH D0UBT3 IN AJX HI9 DEALINGS 
AND WOULD BE LANDED EN UTTER BOTH."— 

(2872) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Utter fvm ’—Destruction; on account of having fallen off from the 
Truth.—(2872) 

The following Test confirms the same idea by a quotation— 
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TEXT (2873). 

’'V1S17;>£VA HIMSELF waft DEPBBOATSD SXJOH A SUSPICIOUS NATUB5 ; 

IP THE WORDS—‘ Neither tb3s world, sob the sbst,—0 son 
OF iTwUi,—IS FOB ms map of auspicious pature 
—(2873) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Va$udiva*—yi9niu 
' Son oj —Arjtmi.—(2873) 

Ofyoction If th»t is so, then there shoxUd be bo sufipiolen of sublation 
regarding the first Oognition Also; ood thuA there should he validity of all 
Cognitions 
Ansujtr 

TEXTS (2874.2876}, 

** WbBH IP REGARD TO A COOHITION, A OEBtAiP SUBLATIOH IS POSS BLB,— 
AND OB’ RBIBO SOUGHT FOR, IS NOT FOUBD,—TBBB IP REGARD TO 
THAT COOPraOR [It BAS TO BE OONOLUDBD THAT ITS SUBLATEB 
DOES HOT exist] ; ABD IB REGARD TO SUCH A TEIBO, IB- 
TBSTIOATOBS DESESTBO tSBIR OWB WELFARE SHOULD 
BOT TAKE THBIE STAND UPON XMAOINTBG THAT SUCH 
SUELATIOB MIGHT AFFEAB AT SOKE TTMB.’’ 

—{2874-2875) 

COMMENTARY. 

< 7aira ’—in regard to a certain Oogmtion,^f a oertain sublation is 
likely ; but on being sought for, it ie not found to appear,—then, is regard 
to that Cognition, * if ihouid b« concluded Out lAe tnblaier does not exUt 
this has to be token as uaderetood.—(2874-2876) 

QucoHon " How much of sublation is possible and in regard to which 
Cognition t *' 

Anow$r .*— 

TEXT (2876). 

Plaoe, Time, Man and CiRCUMSTANCEa ,—divbssities of these are 

MET WITH IB ACTUAL EXPEEIBBOB ; HBNCB WHEN OPB IS SEEH- 
rao FOR SUELATIOB, H£ SHOULD SEEK FOE THEM 
IB THESE.”—(2876) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound—* i>*eAo, s<c, «<c.’—is to be expounded as ' Diversitiee ’ 
of * Place. Time, Man, and Ciroometances ’.—<2876) 
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Thd following TexU proceed W point out that of tbe«e i^>'ewitiea of 
Place, Time* etc.—only aome m© eublatere of a certnin Cognition,—not oil 
of all Oognitione; hence all elwuld not he siwiwwted iu regriNi to nit 
Cognitions 


TEXTS (2877-287t<), 

“ Ip THEBfi IS A WftONG PBaCBPTlON ©CE TO THB THISO COKCKBITBO 
BBIVa AT A OISTA2JT PLAO, THEBE WOULD, IN SOlTE CASES. BB A 
SUSPICION OP ITS EBAXLT BEING SOMETHING ELSE ; AKD THE 
LIMIT OP TWS POSSIBILITY WOULD EETBKD ONLY TILL 
THB MAH HAS APPBOACKEO NEAR THE TH1S« ; AND 
IN StrOH A CASE, THEBE IS HO EXPECTATION OP ANY 
SUBLATION BBGABDIHG TimB, MaN AND CiB- 
0UMSTAHC28 ; AS FOR EXAMPLE, IH THE 
CASE OP THE COONITIOH OP THB 
MiBAGE, ETC/’—(2877.2878) 


C05IMENTARY. 


‘5«ej3Won, Me.'—of the thing being Water ' in eome caeee . — in the 
case of such things as tbe Mirage. 

^ ir»« th 9 man heu approached, eu. Tins has to be eonaCrwed with 

' fimit of thepoaeibUity of mblaHon'. 

Wbat is m^nt is as loUowa In a case wber© remoteofiBs of the pUeo 
is ^ only lUwly cause of misconception,—all that is necessary is to tno^'e 
upto the thing, for the pnrpose of finding out whether tliere i«, or not. a 
sublatiog cognition; and in such a case, the sublation Rhould not bo «si>eoted 
or sought for, in regard to Time and the other factors; because those latter 
could not be the source of misconcoption. 

An instwwe is cited —for example, etc. ticCognition of the 
jtiirage —i.e. tbe cognition, in regard to the Mirage, that it is I7a<eJ', 

‘indudee such notions as that of ‘largenessin regard to 
wbat ie mail, and the notion of ‘ smallneee ’ in regard to what is farjs,—this 
being due to diaiance;—and otlier similar notions. In these cases, there 
can bo no need for inveetigation of Tin\e and other factors. 

Similarly in regard W misconceptions due to 'Kme, ©tc.--wbenever there 
is possibiUty of a certain factor being the source of error, the enquiry should 
proceed in regard to tliat factor only; and uot in regard to any other 
factor.—This ie wliat is meant to be shown by meane of the exampio cited.— 
(2877-2878) 


Tbe same idea U expressed in regard to particular points of Time 
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TEXT (2879). 

&IMU.AHL.Y WREN AT A TTUS OP l^ElfSE CAERNBSS, TREHB ARE DOI79TS 
BEOABfilNQ THE ANUAaL SEEN BEINO A COW OB A H0R3B, lOLLOWSD 
BT THE ASCERTAINMENT OP THE TRUTH,—TRS LIMIT OP ALL 
THIS CONSISTS IN THE APPBA:^NCE OP LXOBT/"—(2879) 

COMMENTABY, 

' SanianuuakSla' is tim» tbaro is d«a(> aod densa darkoees.— 
(287U) 

The BAioe ide« U expreeeed in regard to particuJar men 

TEXT (2880). 

Similarly, in bboard to the Moon, tkb MiscoNCEnioN or 'CHb 
Directions, and the letters and accents of thb Veda, and 

SUCB THINGS,—THAT THE TRUTH IS 0THBSW1SE IS ASCES* 

TALKED BY BNQUIBIES FROM OTHER PERSONS.” 

—(2880) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a naan thioka that he is sating two moons, or has ujnnar dalusiona,— 
that tha truth is otherwiaa is aaeartained b; putting quaations to other 
men; and in that tbarais no dependence on Time and other factors —(2860) 

The same Idea is stated in regard to eireumelances :— 

TEXT (2881). 

" When persons having their perceptive organs deranged by 

LOVE, HATE. INTOXICATION, MADNESS, HUNGER, THIRST AND TSS 
LIKE, COME TO GOGNISR TEIN05 THAT ARB COGNISABLE WITH 

DWEIOULTY,_THE CONTRARY CONCLUSION IS ASCERTAINED 

AFTER THE OESSATION OP THE SAID DERANOE24ENT.'’ 

—(2881) 

COMMENTABY- 

< XadabhdvSt ’—by the caasalion of the circumstance created by Love. 
Eate, ate.—(2881) 

The following Texts proceed to show that even in ordinary busineaa* 
tranaactions, tha concltisioos' of the Enquirer (Judge) raqmra only 
statements 
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TEXTS (28«2-28«5) 

'• Is TRASSXCnOKS EElATISa TO DEBT AKD OTHBR HEADS. WHEN TH^ 
,s A DI8FDTE BtIWESN TWO DISTDTABTS, THEBE IS OSE STATEUBMT 
BX THE DeEBBDABT AMD TWO BY THE PLAIKTirr I AMD IT IS FOB 
ATOIOaO AM IMETHIIE EEOEESS THAT MO lUETHEB STATEMEMTS ABE 
BEOOBDED ;-AMD IT IS OB THE BASIS OF THE SAID THREE STA^ 
MEST8 AIOME THAT THE MaSTEB (JdDOB). THE WITNESSES AND THE 
ASSESSORS SHIOULD COMB TO A DECISIOM.-THnS IN Ali CASES, 
THERE IS A FOLLOWIMO OF OF THEEE COONinONS ONLY; AMD IT IS 
FOB THIS SAME BBASOS THAT THE DSITIES ABE CAIiED ThKATYA 

(Thbee.tbdtb)--Thds them, if the vaudity of Ooomitioms is 

IBBBBEMT IB THEM, THEBE IS MO INFINITE BEGBESS I AND THE 
VALIDITY AMD INVALIDITY REMAIN AS THEY HAFFEN TO BE IM 

BBAUTY.'’—(288S-2S85) 

COMMENTARY. 

Then H it be proved that the validity el Sense per^tien wd 

other PramOf^ ie due to ej«ranee>iS'cau«-,—tlie seme « neb ce« 
Verbal Cognition,^ven eo our position becomes eeUbbehed. Because 
whole ol effort of outa is meaat for the p.vpoee of «ub)iehmg the reba^- 

liw of the Vedic lajunotioD; 80 that when it is proved that the 
of ti» Verbal Cognition is inherent, eell-sufBcient.—the reliabiUty of 
Vedic Injuaotion becomes automaticaDy eetablished?-wbat need t^ 
ia then for our trying «> prove the self-suffideat validity of the other 

forms of Comition t ” , .v 

With the above idea in hie mind, the Mwidwata proceeds to prove the 

eelf-sufficient validity of Verbal CSognition:— 


TEXTS (28S6-2888). 

“That Word which is depihitelt t.vowv to bb btbrkal, or 
UTISEED BY A raVSrwORTHY PSBSOH, IS tlBVBR VITIATBD BY THE 
XEARBR OB TKB aBBAKEBBECAUSE TSAOHEHS ASD fW^OW- 
STUDENTS HEL? TO PRBVENT MUTILATIONS THBBEOP ANH ARB TOLY 
COMPBTENt TO PBESBBVS SUCH ASSERTIONS,—CONSBQUBSILY, THB 
Assertion does hot become vitutbd by the defects which are 

WARDED OFF BY THE BXOElXSNflES (OT THE TEAOHEF, STO.).—OR, 
1?SBK THERE IS NO PBONOUNCBB OB ‘ MAKER ’ OT THE WORD OB 

Assertion, there can be no defbots, as there would be no 
SUBSTRATUM FOR THESE."— (2886-2838) 

COMMBNTAHY. 

.Two kinds of Verbal Cognition are reliable^ valid—that prodnoed by the 
.eternal Word, and that produced by the words uttered by a trustworthy 
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pereoiu—That in both of thoAd tho cause or source is faultless is pointed out 
by the preasnt text. 

In that Word or Ssnteace which is eternal, there can be no defeots relating 
to the Speaker or the Hearer because such words and sonteoces are always 
preserved by Teachers and SUidente. 

That Word or Senteuee whioh is uttered by a reliable Person,'^here 
Also tlio presence of defects is rendered impossible by the preseoce in him 
of such exceUencee as those of Compassion and the like. 

The faultleasncss of the eternal Word is proved in another way also 
' Or %ck«n there te no maJeor of tho Word^ etc. etc.' —Defeots^ such as Lore and 
Hate> etc. are properties of men; and as such tiisy ooidd reside only in tbe 
Maker; hence, when there is no subetratum, in the shape of the Hakex, how 
could they affect the words that have not emanated from a pwsonal source t 
If they did, they would be without a substratum; because Lt is an essential 
feature of tbe euieietent that it roust follow in the wSike of tbe eu^ttratium.— 
(S886-2888) 

Says the Opponent—In the case of the words of the trustwortby person, 
if their validity be held to be due to the fact of all defects being discarded 
by the excellent qualities of the Person,—then the validity would be due to 
those excellent qualities (act to the Cognition itself); so that the Infinite 
Hegrees would continue to vitiate view. 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (2889.2890), 

“Ik the case of the words of the Tbustwoethy Passon, two 

FACTS hate been FEBCSrTED : (1) THAT THEBE ARE HO DEFECTS, 
AHD (2) THAT THEBE BXC®LLEK0E8 THAT VALIDITY IS 

KOT DUE TO THE BXCELLSKCSS HAS ALREADY BEEN EE* 
FLaIKED before ;—AKD OK ACOOOKT OP THESE 
EXCELLENCES IK THE SFEaHER, TBBBE OAK BE NO 
DEFEOTS IN RIU, TESSS BEING DISCARDED BY 
IWE EXOELLEKCIS. ThDS THE VAUDITY 
BELONGS TO THE WORDITSBLF,—AND 
IS INDICATED BY THE ABSBNCE 

OP THE DEFECTS,’'—(2889- 
2890) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Dotobk&va, etc. ’—The compound is to be expounded aa^the ' duajM' 

«' _which has for its * o<m<S % nature,—consisting in the abeence of i^eeu 

and the presence of exceffencee. 

* Explained b^ore ’—under Text 2866. 

’ Discarded by them i.e. by the ezcellencea. 

36 
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' Indicated &y abeenu of d^oeu ';—what b meant is that tho function 
of the escelleacea free from defects consists onJy in tlie settiu^ iwide of the 
Defects, and not in creating (SS80>2890} 

Says the Opponent:—If Validity is lield to be due to the eertninty of 
the absence of defects,—then too, the Infinite Begreas remains—Tlie 
Author seta forth this view in tlie following 


TEXT (289Z). 

If AJSX5CS or defbots in the words of Tas tovstwortitt pebscih 
28 DSDDOSD FSOH BZS FXOBLEENCBS, TEEN TKEEtB IS tHB SAME 
INFINITE REGRESS,— FOB ONE WHO V70ULD FOLLOW 
GF THIS PRESENCE OP BZCELLBNCB8.—{3801) 

COMMENTARY, 

Accordizig to the view detailed above, the absence of defects is to be 
deduced from the cognition of the excellences:—the validity of this cogni* 
tion of escelleocas again is to be deduced from the absence of defectstlua 
abaence of defects agtun is to be deduced from ezcelleocee: and so on aitd 
on; there would be the same Inhoite Regress, which would obliterate ad 
usages and distlnctiona.—{2891) 

This is answered (by tbs H^mSmsaka) in tbs following 


TEXTS (2802.2893). 

This dobs not affsoc its. The coaNinoN of the ezcellbnoes is 

NOT NEEDED AT TEE TIUB. 1T IS NOT 09 COgnfred TEAT THE EX- 
CBi;XENOES ARE OPaEATTVT IN TEE KATtSR BY THEIR SHEER 
FRESENCS TESY AES COMPETENT TO SET ASIDE THE 
DEFEOTS; AND WHILE THEY ARE THERE, THERE 
DOES NOT APPEAR ANY COONITION OF THE 

DEFEOTS OF TEE I£AN.”—(2392.2893) 

OOMMENTABY. 

‘ WMie ore lAsra’,—j.e. while the sxceUences are there.--<8892- 
2893) 

Qvsstten .'—If the cognition of the defects of man does not appear— 
what then T 
Anewr 
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TEXT (2m). 

" •mESETo™ :bev do ^or- 

BSTABLISBBD By msijf HZBE Al^O.”—(2894) 

COMMENTARY. 

■ m «UidUyJ. «««<«<* ’-sDoh U U« ooDstruMbc. 

Qtt«rt»o»i •—‘Why IS it not Mt nsidft r 

.-published, ^ 

a STS aU^ —Li. iQ th« ttfie of the worda of the Tnwtworthv Pa«i^tx 

Ssya the Opponent—If, in the cAee of certAbi words emonaUoft from s 
^r«,n»bt^no drfwts »r* found,-even ao they »re euspeetM, beoaX^hsv 
eubeiet m euoh woxde. So thnt, ju.1 ae the e«ollo„ca., by 
rteer are capable of aettlng aatda the defeota._o the dief.LX 

J ”"‘“S e*celleuc« i-»hy then should it be 

^ dc not aet aeide the validity i • 

The MwuSTnsaiaU answer to this U as follows__ ^ 


TEXTS (2895.28&6). 

“ IH TftK CASE or WOBDS BitAHATISG PBOM PBESOKALITJfiS, tHERE » 
AtWATS BOOK FOB DOTTBT WHETHER THEBE ABE DEFtCTS OB HOT 

Ih the CASS OF xaa Veda, however, tbbbe BBrae no author 

TRBB* OAN BE ABSOLDTEtY HO SU8PIOXOM FOB US BBGABDIHG ’ 
THE PaSSEHCE 0? DEFECTS.—CONSSOUEHTLY, JUST AS VAWDITT 
(AND BBUABIUTY) IS ACOEPFED IK THS CAS* OF THE V*Da 
ON THB ORODHD OF ITS BBfNO IHOEPEHOSKT AND SELF- ' 
SUmOlEHT,—SO THE SAME VALIDITY BECOMES ES¬ 
TABLISHED Dl REOAED TO TSa WORDS OF A TBUST* 

WOBTHY PERSON AIEO.”—{28&5.2896) 

COMMENTAEY. 

The idea is ae foUoweIt is not oeceseary for us to prove the validity 
of the hvunan aeeertion; m fact, all this effort of oiav is meant for proving 
tho authority of the Veda; so that, if the human aseertion turus out to be 
invalid and unreliable,—that does no harm to the Veda; as its v^dity is 
proved by the absence of de/eete^—tbis is what is meant by the phrase 'on 
ground of He being independent and ee^f-eu^ioiertf *. 
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IhJB has been time aesertad in the BH&m (Shabara)—‘ H«nc« the Veda 
ia autborlUtive and raliaWe, because it is not depwidenl upon anytliing alee: 
such being the case, there can be no need for another cognition or another 
PCTSon; because the Veda is sell^fflcient in its validity ’ {8Q. 1. 1. 5)— 
{23P5280C) 


Then again, is it meant that the Veda operates upon things apprehended 
by other Means* of Cogmtdoa f Or is it not so meant i These are the two 
allemaaves possible.—If it is the second view that is aocepted-tbat tte 
Veda ia not operative on things ^^prehended by other Means,—then that 
fact alone prove* the self-sufficient validity of the Veda.—This is wbat is 
pointed out in the following 


TEXT (2897), 

“ The pact that other Meaws of OcnainTioP hevsr have ajtt beabutg 

UPON WHAT 18 QATO Dt THE VfiDA BSTABUSHES IW VALIDITY.— 
Othbewiss, it would be merely RETTHRATTVB.*’ 

—(2897) 

COMMENTARY. 

• Whcl U Mid in tfi« ' .<—a-g. that • Heaven follows from the pw- 
formanca of the AgniActra and w forth. 

^ Other means of cognUion' .— Moans of Cognition otbw tlian the 
Veda ’ are Seuse-peroeptioa and the rest;—the ‘ bearing ‘ of these catauts 
ia their baviug these same for their objectiveand this ‘Iwaring’ is 
absent. 

' Tie fact i.e. the fact that they have no bearing, 

* '—of the Veda. 

If the other alternative view Is accepted,—that the Veda envisagee only 
those things that are apprehended by the other Means of Oognition,—then, 
one cognition (that produced by the Veda or that produced by other Means) 
would be apprehending what has been already apprehended by other Means; 
eonsaqoently the later of the two would become invalid. This is what ia 
pointed out by the words,* OAertnee. etc. etc .‘ othervAee il it is 

held that the Veda as a means of Cognition is operative on what is also 
apprehended by cthar Means of Oognition, then,—as it would be envisaging 
only what has been already apprehended by other means, it would be as 
invalid as Eemembrance. 

Thus what le iteelf a valid Cognition cannot need the corroboration of 
other oognitioDs ■, hence it become* established that all Cognitions are self. 
sufficienC in their validity.—(S897) 


The same idea is fvaiher elucidated— 
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TEXT (2898). 

" Sock cobboboratiojt (by othbb Msaks of ooo»iTioir) doss 3»ot 

FORM THE BASIS Of THB VAlIDITY OF OTHEB OOONITIOKS AIBO ; 
BSCAUSS AA£ONQ COQNITZOHS EBVISAOINO TH£ SAKE THIHO, 
THBRB OAV BE Ol^LY OPTIOK,—WHICH MEANS THAT VALIDITY 
CAN BELONG TO ONLY ONE OF THEM.’—(2898) 

COWWENTARY. 

‘Other Mearis oj CogHUione'. —ie. the Meens of Oogaitien other than 
the Veda,— i.e. Senee*pdroeption and the rest. 

' TtiiyarOiSndm ‘—bearing upon one and the aame thii^ 

' To ftrAy one '—the one appeariog Arat of all; the other being only 
reiterative. 

The validity of this first Cognition cannot be due to the other eubaequeot 
cognitions; because these latter are themselves invalid, inasmuch as they 
Apprehend what has been already apprehended.—(2898) 


Says the Opponent—In places where there is dense darkness, it is actually 
seen that a thing that has been apprehended (vaguely) by the first cognition 
is again apprehended (and defined) by later cognitione appearing after tlie 
apjtearance of light. 

Tl^e answer to this Is as follows 


TEXT (2899). 

“ Even in a case where thb thing is definitsly apprehended by 

THE LATER COGNTTtONS,—THE THING HAS NOT BEEN CLEaBLY AND 
DEFINITELY AffRSKENDED BY THE flSST COONITION.'^ 

—(2899) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is that the first cognition, being uncertain and vague, can* 
not be valid.—(2899) 

rurtlaer, if the validity of a Cognition ware due to corroboration by other 
Cognitions,—then no validity oould belong to the Cognition of a thli^ that 
]'Me been bom and immediately destroyed, or to the auditory perception : as 
no other cognition could operate upon tbem.—This is pointed out in tlie 
following 
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TEXT (S900). 

“ No VAUorry could beloko to the oogkition o? a thiho that is 

DB^TBOYED IMtfEBIATBLY OH BBIHO BORE,—OB TO AUDITORY 
TCBCEKTlOy,—BECAUSE THB3B WOXTLD EOT BE COR¬ 
ROBORATED BY THE Eye aed oTiiBR Mbaes 
OF OOQNinOE.—(2900) 

COMMENTABY. 

* Net corroborated, etc. etc .'—oot rslaUd to ono another by the 
relatioD baaed upon the eameotae of their objeot- 

The argumeot may be formulated thujThat which does not need 
corroboration by other cogDitiona must be regarded as self-sufficient in ite 
validity i—^.g. the auditory cognition produced once, and tbs cognition of 
‘^hat hafl been deetroyedthe cognition of whM is aeserted in the Veda 
does not need corroboration by other cognitioos; hence this is a Reason 
based upon the nature of things.—(2900) 

In the following Texte, the MhnSntealHi acticipatea and answers the 
objection that the Corroborative Instance cited is devoid of the Prohandum 


TEXTS (3001.2902). 

“I? IT BE URGED THAT—'THE TAUDITY OP THE AUDITORY GOONITTOE 
WOUIJ) BE DUE TO ITS COHEBOIIOE WITH AEOTHEB AUDITORY OOO* 
ETHOE *,-.TREE Ot THE VeDA ALSO, THE VALIDITY MAY BE 
DUE TO THE OORROBOBATZOE OF AEOTHBR COON1TIOE 
BBOUOET ABOUT BY THE VbDA. IE BOTH OASES, THE 
(OORROBORATIVE) COORITIOK IS HOT PRODUCED BY 
OTERB AEBAHS ; HRNCE THEY DO HOT HERD 
COBBOBORATIOH BY COGHITJOHS PRODUCED 
BY OTHER OaUBBB."—(2901.2902) 

GOMMENTABY. 

When the same sound is heard by several men,—another auditory 
<ognitio& does become operative (upon the same object); heoce it is tbreo^ 
the corrolMration of this other auditory organ that the validity of the fint 
cogziitioo is aaoertaised. 

Tbc answer to this is provided by the words—' 0/ the Veda aieo, etc. 
ete.'~- 

' Due to eorreHtoration by <uu>0\or co^itton brought o&out the Veda ‘ 
i.a due to the connection of another cognition produced by the Veda. 

‘in. both caeee i.a in the case oi the auditory cognition and that of 
the cognition of what is said in the Veda 
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Wiiat is mssi\t is as follows tbs phrass ' it does not nsod the corro* 
boration of other cognitions’, what is meant by ‘other cogmdons’ is 
cognillons produced hy oAer Meant of CogniHon^—Tiat the cognition produced 
by the same Means as the CogoiUoo in question. Oozisequeotly, the Reason 
being a qualified one, the Corroborative Instaooe in our argument is not 
' devoid of the Frobandum ’ t 

* CorTObOToiion ooffnSiume produoed by othor couees’,*—the compound 
is to be eetpcundsd as—the ' SafwSda '—corroboration—of such ' JASna 
oognition—as is ‘ iCfta ’—produced-by—'Astvon^ara ’—other eausee.— 
< 2901 - 2902 } 

If it be argned that—' even the operation of suob other cognitions as 
nre brought about by the same means as the oognition in question makes 
the validity of this latter extranectte ths argumeDt is/utile (superfluous).— 
Tlus is what is pointed out in the following 


TEXT (2903). 

" Just as, ttr the case of the valibity of Se58e>pbbobftzo^, ihees 

IS THE DEFCaxB BASIS IK TSE FORM OP COBBOBORATIOH FT 
AKOTHBR C0014IT10H FEOOTTCBO BY THE SAME SEKSB* 

OBOAI?,—THE SAME SEOUBB BS ASSERTED TO 
BE THE BASIS Tfi THE CASE OF THE 

Veda amo.*'—(2003) 

OOMMENTAAY. 

' Definite baeie ’—as stated in tbs first line of Text 2901.—(2903) 

Quselion .‘—How can this be said in regard to the Veda 1 
Anewer 

TEXTS (2904.2905). 

“ Week the coghttioh bbodqhx aboto by aky oite sBsrtBsca is 
TOtni’D TO BE THE SAME AT TIMSS AKD PLACSS, AltD IH ALL 
MBH,—THBH HO OTHER BASIS HBED BB SOUGHT FOR ITS TAUDITY. 
Thus thbh, whbh a firm ooyvionoH pboduoed by a sbh* 
tesoe is hot bouhd to be incompatible with 

THE OOQNmOHS APPBAEIKG AT OTHER TOIES AMD 
FLAOFS AND IN OTHER MKH,—IT IS UNDOUBT¬ 
EDLY VALID.”—(2904.2905) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Firm ’—free from uncertainty and mietake. 

' Co^itions appearing at oAer. oc. eta'—adi' include* ‘men* also.— 

<2904-2905) 
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The followmg 2^ Rhovs that the adduced ta not 

* Inadmissible ’ 

TEXT (2906). 

As A MATTE& OF FACT, TH2 VaLICIT? OP VERBAL ANO OTHBB COGNITIONS 

lE NOT TO BE FBOVBD BY HEAKE OP XMTSBBNGE. OTHERWISE 
THE VALIDITY OF SBN8E-PEECEPTI0N ALSO MIGET HAVR 
TO BE PROVED BY IHPERENOR (WKtOS IS 

absurd) .”—(2906) 

COBdMBNTAKY. 

The cognition produced tbe V€da cannot have ite validity coQSrmeU 
by Sense*perception, beeauM what is said in the Veda is beyond tbe reach of 
the senses.—ITor can it be proved or confirmed by Inference; ae that would 
lead to ioooogruities. 

' 3'Aabddndm* .'—this includes the cognitbns produced by tbe Veda. 

Or, particular details may be learnt from the Context.—(2906) 

Xlie following might be urged—We do bold that the validity of Sense* 
perception is proved by means of Inference. 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (2007.2908). 

” If the VAXiDiry of ooonttions wrbb proved by another Cognition. 

THEN, OF inypi IaTTEE AlBO, THE VALIDITY WOULD BE PROVED EY 

AN0THE3, AND SO ON AN1> ON, THERE WOULD BE INFINITB 
RBGREES.—Ip the VALIDITY OF THE OOONITION THAT PROVES 
IHE VALIDITT OP ANOTHER COONITION SB NOT PROVED 
SY ANY OTHER COGNITIOr,—/THEN THE RAHE 
MIGHT BE TBS CASB WITH THOSE WHOSE 
VALIDITY IE HELD TO BE PBOVBD BY 

OTHERS.”—(2907-2908) 

COMMENT ABY, 

If» like the Sense •perception, the Inference also had its validity proved 
by another Inference,—then there would be Infinite Begrees. 

If the validity of the cognition called * Inference ' were not proved by 
another cognition,—then in the case of Sense-perception also,—whoee validity 
is held to be proved by Inference,—the v^dity would bo such as is not 
proved by another cognition; ns there would be no difference between tbe 
two cease.—(2907.2908) 

In the following Text, the Bauddha supports the view that the Bsason 
put forward is * Inadmissible ’ 
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TEXT (2909). 

As A MATTES OF PACT, SBSSB-PEEOEPTIOK, BTC. ABB SOT QUITE BE- 

OOOOTSED AS ‘ prama ^‘ valid '; aud uvtil they abb so 

BSOOQSTSEU, 90 BUSINESS WOULD BE POSSIBLB.— 

(2909) 

COMMENTARY. 

I{ Cogmtioiu did not n««d (corrobor&tion by) other CogzuCtons, then, in 
regard to Seoso-perceptlon and tha rest, there could be no certainty as to 
their being ’ valid '; and thus there would be an end to all busrneee- 
transactions.^ 2909) 

To the above* the ifimimsaka provides the following answer 


TEXT (2910). 

“BeFOBS THB COGHITIOH is ATTBBHEVDED, it BBKAliTS THEBE IH ITS 
OWE FOBM ; AED SO PaB AS ITS OWTf OBJECTIVE IS COKCSBEBD, IT IS 

Q3DBPBVDEHT AED SStP-SUmCIEKT ; AED AFTEB ITS OWE 
OBJECTIVE HAS BBBN COGNISED, THB COOWITION ITSELP 
COMES TO BE COGNISED BY OTHBB OOGNTTIOKS.”—(2910) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant ia as foUowB:—Even though in regard to the dedoite 
cognition of its own form, the Cognition requlree another Cognition,—^t 
there can be no end to businees-transactiona; because in regard to the 
apprehension of iu own objective, the Cognition is independent and self- 
sufficient; and when the object has become apprehended, then by that 
alone can all transactions be carried on; what use then would there be for 
oonaidering whether there is certainty or iuioert«rity T Because the sole 
purpose of all this lies in the definite cognition of the object concerned. Such 
in brief Is tioe purport of the argumenti 

The of tbs words is now explained— 

‘ Be/ort ^ cognition i* oj»preAend«d’^.a. before the oertainty that 
* this is valid 

' In its own J^rm’^Le. in the form of the apprehension of the thing. 

' Ind^endent d.e. not depending upon another cognition, for the 
purpose of the appcehersion of its object. 

When this—its object—has become duly cognised, with certainly,— 
then, later on, the Cognition itself becomes cognised through Inference, etc. 
This has been thus deolarod—' One does not apprehend the Cognition until 
the object has been oogoised; when the object has become cognised, then 
the Cognition becomes cognised by means of Inference ’ —(2910) 
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The foUowicg :nigbt be urged—until tbe Oopiition itself baa been 
cognised, the ap|>rehension of iw objective cannot be possible, w hae been 
thus decIsMd—' nier© can be do perception of the object for ono who bas 
had no perception of the Cognition itself ’• 

The answer to this is as followe 


TEXTS (2911.2912)- 

Just as objbcps aeb atpmeindbd by the Eye awd other sense* 

OEGANS, WHICH LATTER ASE THBMSSLVBS UHCOONISED,—SO, IH THE 
SAKS MANNER ARE THINGS APPREHENDED BY COGNITIONS ALSO, 
•WITHOUT THESE LATTER BEING THEMSELVES COONISED. 

Hence Incoming cognisti is mot 07 much use in the 
mZwiifp OF THE GOG NITION- POR THE SAKE REASON 
THE ATPREREMSIOK 07 TRIM OB ALSO IS 
OBTAINED TBOM THE COOMITION THAT 
IS ITSELF TTNCOONISED.”—(2911*2912) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily uoderetood.—(2011.3912) 

If that ie BO, then the inutiiditj; aUo of Cognitions could, in tlie eame 
way, be regarded as inAererU in them.—AnticipatiDg tbie cbjeotion, the 
M^iMrraoka provides the following answer 


TEXT (2913). 

“Like valid Cognition, Invalid ooGJOtiOH also operates d?on 

ITS OBJECT, BY 1T8EL7 (INDBPBNDBNTLY) ; BUT THE FACT 07 ITS 

being/(2£» cannot be apprehended without another 
KEANS 07 Cognition.”—(2913) 

COMMENTARY. 

Invalid Cognition also has the semblance of the Valid Oognition, and 
beuce it doee apprehend [tiie ' no ’ is wrongly put ifx) the object, by ite mare 
existence; consequontly, 'JaUity the fact of its envisaging an unreal 

thing—cannot be apprehended without another means of Cognition; we are 
going to show latsr on that this falsity Is »/fon«ow.^39l3} 

Says tbe Opponent—The same ie equally time of the valid Cognition 
also i because thst also, in soine caeas, has tbe semblance of the Invalid 
Cognition. 

The ancwer to thle is as follows 
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TEXTS (2914.2915). 

'* I'HE fame CHA^CTSB of the THTHO is hot AFPEVHBl^DBD BY THE 
FOWIEJt (X,B. THB ISVAilD COOmnOIT) W THE WAY IB WHICH THE 

TRUE CHARACTER (iS AFFRSEENDED BY THE VaUD GOONinOB). 

Thus then, it is only when there aptsars the oooni* 

TIOS OF THE TRtJra BEWO OTHERWISE,—OB THE 
OOQHinOir THAT THB SOITBCE 0? THE COOKITIOH 
HAS BEES BEPBOTTVE,—THAT THE FALSITY (IH- 
VaUJMTY) of THB COGOTTIOH BECOMES 
RBCOOHISED ; NOT OB ANY OTHER 

OttOUNDS. At the time that 
IT affears it ts always 

BHCOONISEU AS VaUI>.” 

—(2914.2915) 

COMMENTARY. ’ 

* Tb$ former Le. the iovelid cognition. 

* Aita ’—Apprehended. 

' True chamcUr '€bie is A corroborAtive instAnee ptr dissimnAHty. 

What is meant is as followsPAlBity is not apprehended by the Invalid 
cognition in the same way in which JndA is apprehended by the Valid cogxu* 
tion; bonce the two do not stand on the same {ooting. Because as soon as 
it is born, the Valid cognition is recognised as valid; but the Invalid cogni* 
tion is not aimiUrly recognised as invalid, as soon as it is bom; because it 
hFM always the semblance of the Valid cognition. 

‘Tadatrapi, tfa «c.’—This sums up the view that the Invalidity of 
Cognitions is sxtfaneous. 

' Tadvd duf(akdnv>adfuh ' has to be construed here also. 

' It is only thsn tA<u As /aUUy of As Oo(piiiisK frecomw ojc^jreAended ’ ,•— 
i.e. when there is the idea that the real state of things is otherwise.—and 
when there is the idea that the aouree of the Cegnition has been defeotive. 

The following m^ht be urged—The falsity of the Cognition could be 
admitted only when it would be definitely known that these two ideas are 
actually true; and for the purpose of recognising the truth of three ideas, 
there would be need for another Cognition; so that there would be an 
infinite regresa 

The answer to this is given in the words—‘ At the time that it appoora, 
it ’ stands for the said two ideas—(I) of the real sUte of things 
being otherwise and (2) of the source of the Cognition being defective.— 
Thus there would be no Infinite Begresa.—(2914*2915) 

The Buddhists and others have argued that the Words of the Veda must 

falsa,_because they are words,—like auoh human assertions as ‘Fire 

is cool 

The Afbndmatfai proceeds to show that this argument is ‘ Inconclusive -— 
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TEXT (2dl6). 

'' Foa T££3B BSAS0176, ETTN EH OASES Wa£EB THE FALSmr 18 EXPLAINED 

TO OTHEES,—THESE TWO IDEAS RATE TO EE POINTED OUT,— 

^AND NOT UEBB SIMIlARITy/'—(2916) 

COMMENT ASY. 

' in ca«es *-~such as that of the Yedio lajunctioo. 

* ThtH tvo ideoi ie. the idea that the truth is othemsa than what 

bean ee i d m the Veda, end also that what haa been so aald hM heul a 
defective source. 

' Jfere timilariti/ le. tbe mere fact of being ' words' aod thereby 
heiag similar to hiuoao assertioos.—(2916) 

^u««tton .'^Why sliouJd mere eimilarity not be luged t 

Antwr 

TEXTS (2917-2919). 

*' The rONOBANT UXN who, on the basis 07 MERE SIMILAEITT TO INVALI]) 
OOONTTIOK8, SEBE TO 7R0TB TflH INVALIDITY 07 all OOONlTIOHa,— 
TOR THEM SCrca AN AMUMENT 13 OOHDEGTYB TO TEEm OWN BVIH. 

BBCaUSB fob tee OTHSB PARTY ALSO, THEBE COMES ABOUT AN 

ABODMEHT WHICH IS THE BSFLBCTCOH OP THE BUDDHIST 
ABOUMENT ; AND THUS BBINO REPUTED BY THIS, THE AEOU* 

MENT (of the BuDDBJST) TUEN3 OUT TO BB TEB MEANS 
OP PBOVINO WHAT 13 NOT TRUE ; AND AS 3U0H, IT IS NOT 
CAPaEIE 0? 8BTTIN0 ASIDE TEE VBDIC INJUNCTION 

nHiCK re INHBBENTtY VALID/’—(2917-2919) 

COMMENTAKY. 

If a Cognitian were lavalid simply becavise it Is similar (to anotlwr 
Cognition which ie invalid),—then all Oognitions would have to be regarded 
as invalid; beeaust some sort of similarity-^uch os hsin^p on eMiVy—can be 
Afserted in all cases.^^uob is the meanbig of the Tixt in brief. 

Qu6gtion .*-^How is it conduoive to their own ruin 7 

Answer .‘‘^'For As other part^ alee. etc. etc -'—* Other party tbe 
Mtin&neaka ,—* RefieeHcn, etc. ’>Hvwt es the redeotion. appears after the 
reflected object, so, after the argument of ^e Buddhist, there Rppeaia tho 
coiJOter*arguinent of the MmSmsaia. 

For instaoce, it is open to tbe Mimameaka to ergue as follows :-^Tbe 
words of the Veda are not /aln ,— becacse they are Words, etc. eto. {—like 
euoh human assertions aa ' Fiie is hot, bright aod so forth *. 

Thus being refuted—negatived—by suoh coimter-argumente,—the 
argument that bad been adduced by the Buddhist others to prove the 
idea of Vedio lojiinotion being false is qiute incapable of rejecting the 
Vedio Injimotion.—Why t—Because of the inAerenf txikdity of the Vedic 
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InjunctioD — that is to tay, the validity of the Vedic Injunction U such as 
belongs to it by its very nature.—(2»l 7-2910) 

With the following Toxi. the Author begins the refutation seriatim 
of all the arguments that have been set forth by the Mbndm9aka, under 
Taus 2040 onwards 


TEXT (2920). 

The answee to tbb aeovb is as follows :—As a uattee of fact, tbs 

DISTINCnON THAT RaS BEER UADE RA3 SOUE BASIS Ol^LY 337 BfiOABD 
TO TnO.SE THIHOS THAT ABE HELD TO OOKTINOB TO EYIST A3TEB 

BEIfTO PKODOOBD.—(2020) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Ha9 90fne basfa’-^.e. eubeieta in a roal entity; that in, because what 
close net exist cannot bo opentivo.^2920} 

QutUion What ie this ' distlnctcon * ? 

Answer 

TEXT (2921). 

TT ]S OilLV POE THE 8ECUBTHG OF THEIB BZISTENOE THAT THiyOS USB 
THE J VB STAND U9 NEED OF A OAHSB i WHEN ONCE THEY RAYS 
SRCIJHBD THEIB SYIST3B0B, TfttV BECOUE OFBBATTVE 
BT THEHSELTSa TOWABDS TEEIH OWN 
EFFBOTS.—^2921) 

(This fa a parody of the aeaerticn In Text 2843.] 

COMMENTABY- 

QuetiUm Why can this not be possible in the case of Cognition also t 
[why sliould ft be restricted to things lilce the Jar only f) '* 

Antwxr 

TEXT (2922). 

Tbat Cognition which you aiso regard as not lasting aftbe ebino 

BORN, EECOUES N0N*EX1STENT AFTER HAV1HO SECOBBD ITS 
EXISTENCE ; WHAT SORT OT AOTIVITY OH OPERATION, 

THEN, OOTJLD IT HATE ?—(2922) 

COMMENTABY. 

' What aciivUi/ covid Ihe non~exulent Ooffnition futve t *—none whatso¬ 
ever ; because what is non-existent is devoid of aH capacity. 
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ISU 

Even If itesirted, at* all eoUtiea are witltoiit desire aiwl sRort, tt«»y could 
not have any activity, Nor U there any effect to be prodi^ed by tiu? Cogni* 
tion, towards which the Cognition could operate. 

" But there u* to be produced by it the effect in tli© fUmpe of making itn 

object oogniaed’'- 

Not aoj ‘making cognised ite own object' means exactly the same 
that is meant by the term ‘Cognition ’; ao your a«*ertion would mean ihnf 
the Cognition produces itaetf; indeed a most excellent assertion 8 

The effect of the Cogtiition would be the bringing about of the certainty 
that the Cognition is right and valid.” 

That is not possible j because in the case of eome Cogoitlous, there u 
DO cerUuity; and in some the contrary is found to be the case. 

What has been swd has also shown that tlie present Proposition of the 
is contrary to Pereeption and other ineaoa of Co^Uxon. For 
iitftaoco. if there is non-apprehension of what fiilfllls the conditious of par- 
ceptibiUly, and there is apprehension of something else,—it follou? that 
what is non-existent cwinot have any activity- Tlie same is also pro%'ed by 
Inference,hieing, as it is. formleas. like tbe ‘sky-lotus 

The phrase ' uAicA cbo record ’ serves to point out tliat what 
has been aeserted by the Mimdmeoifea involves self-conirndict ion on hi- 
part—<2022) 

This same self-contradiction is pointed out in tlie following 


TEXTS (2923.2924). 

The otbbation of Cattsss has always been found to bs sombwono 

DIFFERENT FBOM THE birlft OP THE ETPEOTS; IN OBDEB TO PRECLUDE 
THIS FROM THB CASE OP COOIRTION {PnmS^), THE TERM ' BIRTH ’ 

('') HAS BEEN INTRODUCED [BY JaIKINI IN KIS Siim 1.1,4} 
—THE IDEA BBISO THAT THB CkJONITION DOES NOT CONTINUE 
TO BXIST FOR EVBH A SINGLE MOMIKT, AND YET IT IS NOT 
BORN AS INVALID ; ON ACCOUNT OP wmCH IT OOULD OPERATE 
ONLY LATBB OH TOWARDS TRE APPRENENDINO OP THE 
OBJECT,_nr THE MANNER OF THE SeN8E*OROaNS,— 

[SWotoiidrtiifcc—S ense-pkrceptiON, 64-55).— 

(2923-2924) 

COMMENTABY. 

Id Siitra 1. 1.4, Jaimini has propounded the deSniticn of Sfn^e’jwxeption 
os conaiating in ‘ the 6»rtA of the man’s appreheuaion following from tlie 
contact of the Mnse-organa with an existing object '; and the above four 
Knee have been pvt forward by ICum&rila in justification of the use of tbe 
term 'jhnma* (Birth) in this definition; the sense being that the term 
‘ birth' has been used in order to |>oint out that the Cognition ia valid as 
soon as it is 5om. 
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“ What is tbs reawa for this t" 

Awwer ‘ JVie Cofrn/'l/on not, etc. etc. ‘—‘ Tat ’ sta&ds for tht* 

CeifttUioTU'^i 3d23-Sd24) 

In the followiag Text, the Author antioipatea and ansxvors tha rejoiodar 
of tlia Otiwr party :— 

TEXT (2925). 

If the COOWmOK is held to 92 I^OT•MOiEEKTAaY AND SVEN ETBEVAL, 
THEN THIS OOES AOAINdT WHAT HAS BEEN AOOSPtED ELSE- 
WHEBB, AND IT IS AISO NULUFIED BY REASOKIKO, 

—(2925) 

COMMENTARY. 

In anotiwp context, /Cwmortlo has declapod the and etemality of 
Cognitions, as declared by him in the Jollowiag vords-^'* For ua, Cognitions 
being of the same oaCure ns the Spirit (SonU, arc held to be etemol and one ’* 
—Etaniality of Words, 404]. 

Under this view, the Proposition put forv'ard (that Cognitions are 
eternal) would go against what has been accepted elsewhere,—as also against 
Inference. For instance, it has been held that Cognitions are momentary; 
as said in the BAd^ (Sbabara)—It is momentary and doee not remain till 
the time of the appearance of another Cognition '* (Sfi. 1.1. 9, page 6, line 17); 
and it also goes against the words of Kumftrila himself, to the eSeot that— 
Cognition does not continue to exist for a single moment" — 

Sen.se*perception 56).—(2929) 

The following Tezl points out bow the aaeerlion of tlie Eternality of 
Cognitions ie nullified by reaeoning 

TEXT (2026). 

(a) It HAS BEEN DEUOK5T&ATED IN DETAIL THAT THINOS ABB IN 

‘ Pebfbthal Flux * as fob the eternal thino, it is never 
produced ; WSaT NEED then oditld it rave of a 
Catjsb (2026) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Cognttiob is eternal, then it cannot be right to hold that it need» a 
Cause: this is pointed out in the words—' Ae regarde the eternal thing, etc. 
etc. ’—It is only what is produced that needs something else as its Cskuse; 
what is eternal, hewever, can never be produced; what need can that have 

of it 7—( 2026 ) 

In the following Text the author shows, througli a formulated argument, 
that the idea of the Mimumeah* is annulled by Inference— 
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TEXT (2937). 

FOB IflESB REASOI^a, IT CAB SB ASSERTED THAT BY ITSELF THE COGXITIOK 
CABHOT BE VAtID, TUB VAUDITY COMBS ONLY LATER IS BBLATION 
TO m EmCTB,—BECAUSE IT IS FBATUBBLBSfi,—LIKE 
THB ' S1CY*L0IU8’.—(3027) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the Mowing the Author edmiU (for^ ake of or^^t) 

thM Cognition are not-momentary, end then proceeds w diow Ihel *e 
vie™ of ^ other party is ennuUed by feoU of Seuse-peroept.on end other 

fWDiA of Cognition 

TEXT (292S). 

Ob Cognition may be anc it may by iibblf be opbba. 

TJVE TOWABBS BRINGING ABOUT THE CONVICTION BBOABDINfi ITS 
VALTOITY. BUT IN THAT CASS, WHY .TFOULD TKBBR BB 
ANT DOITBTS, CTO. ?—(2928) 

COMMENTARY. 

If OoBititioBiaell pro4ucM tho conviction regarding iW own vfJidity, 

then thare should be no DonU, e«L regarding the Cognition. Tim cw. 

cognition, aa also contredictions due to it. ideas to Iho conlp« 7 . 
^tiine forth of eelf-oontradictory deflnitiona, and noaM 2 onformity. 

Thus Inasmuch as we do meet, after the Cognition, with Doiihta, etc, 
which are oouttary to the conviction of vaUdIty of the Oognitioo.-it is 
clearly eetehlisbed by Perception itself that there is no conviction m t^ 
case - and this abeence of Conviction becomes proved by Perception, exactly 
in tim same manner as the abeence of the Jar is eatahlished by the appe- 

hension of the place devoid of the Jar. 

Thus the Propotition that there is conviction regarding iwltdittf w 
annuUed by a fact of Sense-perception.—(2928) 

The following Tart points out 1 m>w there la incompatiltility with 
Perception 

TEXT (2920). 

Inasmuch as cbbtainiy bsoabdiho its vaubitt woulp bb obtained 
BBOM THE Cognition iisblt, thbbb oan be no boom fob 
Doubt ob wikinq Cognition, bto.— (2929) 

COMMENTARY. 

• Tamin ’ stands for certainty regarding validity.—(2929) 


Question “ Wl^ should there be no room for Doubt, etc. ? *’ 
Answer 
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TEXT (2930). 

iKASAiucn Afi CovviCTiov AND Wroho Cognition mutuai>ly 
DBSTRTT onve,—IP Wrong Ooqnhion bboomes excludbd, 
CONViCnOH RBMAIHS ENIIRBtY UHAFPECTBD.—(2930) 

COMMENTARY. 

Qu«etion " Why ^culd the two b« mutually dastruotive ? " 

Awwer :—‘ // Wrong CognUion booonus esedvded, eic. «U. ’—ConviOion 
hAK A form which ia tbo rererso of Wrong Cognition; henoo it does not pin 
A footing until it hfut net a«jde the Wrong Cognition; jnat ae vxmtvh <Ioe3 not 
pin a footing until it hAH set aside ccolntao. Henco when an object bes 
been taken up by Conviction, where coxdd there be any room for the Wrong 
C’ognition ?~(2080) 


Tlie fvUowing Ttxi points out that the Aflmdmeaia'e view involves self- 
contradicliou alfw 


TEXT (2931). 

Thus then, for estabusrtng tub validity of tub CoGNmoK aristnc. 

FROM THE VeDA,-^ANY STJOE A28SRT10H AS THAT IT ARISES 
PROM CAD9BS FREE FROM DEFECTS AND SO FORTH, IS OF 

HO OSE.—(2931) 

COMMENTARY. 

* SliauJiabhava ’-character of arising from cauece. 

‘ And io JortK' —inchtdee—(fl) the asaertlon of its not being the work 
of an untniptworthy jterson. (b) the aasertion that it is never subUted As 
hee been declared in the following pe «tftp “ The Cognition produced 
by the Veda is valid,—(o) because it is produced by causes free Ircm defects, 
—like cognitions produced by tbs Inferential Indicative, the Words of a 
Trustworthy Person, and Sense-perception i also (6) because it is not the 
work of an unOMStwortby person, (c) because it is free from eublation *’ 
—{^Woiatidrtifco, 80. 1. 1. 2 ; 184-1351- Consequently, for the proving of 
the validity of the Cognition produced by the Veda,—when the AfSmdmeaio 
Ktates a reason,^t becoraes implied that tbs validity of that Cognitioo ia 
due to extraneous causes;—and this idea is negatived by the same writer 
when he asserts that "the validity of all Cognitioos is inherent in 
themedves Thus there is clear sdlf-contrediction.—(2931) 

The following Tat$ anticipate and answer the rejoinder of the Mimamwka 
to the above:— 

37 
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TEXTS (2932-2934), 

ly IT IS HELD THAT—‘'tub SELT-SUTTIOIEtrOY OF THE VaLTDITY OF 
OOQHTTIONS HAVISO BEBtT AOOBFTED AS A FACT, IRE ABOUMESTS 
THAT HAVE BBEK SET POBTR aEB OCTLY FOB THE PHEPOSB OF 
EaFUTHTG THE OE171AL OF THE SAME ”,—BVEK THAT OASSOT BE 
BIOHT ; AB THEBfi CAN BE NO P03S1BIUTY OF SyOH DENIAL ; THERE 
CAN BE A STTSFICIOH OF SFCH DENIAL, ONLY SO LONG AS THE FIRM 
OOHVlOnOH REOABDINQ THE VALIDITY HAS NOT APFEABBD AS 
SOON AS THAT CONVICTION HAS ATTBABED, WHENCE COCTLD THERE 
BB ANY S17SP1010N REOABDZHO INVALIDITY,—FOB THE REMOVING OP 
WHICH YOUB ATTEMPT OOCLD BB tTSEFtTL ? WeEN A MAN HAS BEEN 
OONVINOBD THAT TUB TAIL THING STANDING EEF0B5 HIM IS A POST, 
HB NO LONGER SITSFBOTS IT TO BE ANYTHING ELSS.—(2932^2934) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might bt Argued that—*' wLea ve put forward our argumonta, it is 
act for proviog tho validity of tbo Cognitioo proooedmg from the Veda : 
it is for refuting the uivaiidity that has been urged by the other party 

This also cannot be righi—Why ?—Because there can be no posaibiUty 
of any nwpieion of invalidity.—It has been declared that * Ooaviction and 
Doubt are mntitaliy destructive ’ (2930);—so that when Conviction hea 
oome about, whence could there be any suspicion of invalidity,-for tJie 
removing of which suspicion, your attempt at setting forth arguments could 
be frtutful 1 

An emnple is cited—' When a rrum, etc. etc. ’—he. by the observer who 
hM become convinced of its being the pctf. 

' Any thin^ else ia the shape of tree or man or some such thing._ 

(S932-2934) 

” If that is so, then how can the suspicion of mvo/WtVy be 
removed without setting forth arguments f ” 

Atieuw .*— 

TEXT (2936). 

When a tibm oonviotion has appeared in a certain form in oon- 

NBCnON WITH A CERTAIN THING, FROM A OERTAIN CAOBB,—ALL 
SUSPICIONS TO THE OONTRARY ARB REMOVED BY THAT 
SAME OONVICnON.—(2935) 

COMMENTARY, 

‘ TodrOponiffcAaya^ —in a certain form. 

‘ Tadviparyapa, etc. ‘—the suspicion regarding that form or character. 

‘ Tala 4w» '—from the conviction regarding the same form.—'(293S) 


An esample is ^ted in support of this 
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TEXT (2936). 

When the bxistsmob op Pibb kas becokb coqnisbd thbougb; nr* 

DIOATTVBS LIKE Smoke ,—THE IDEA OF TOE KON-BBKTEKOE OP 
Pies becomes discabdeo by tbat same coatnnoK 
—(2936) 


COilMENTARY. 

— «tc. ChA Qon-eastAnoe of tho Fi«u 


The whole matter ie aamoied up in the following 


TEXT (2937), 

Thus tubs, plbasb accept the pact taat the bbnial op Iitvalidity 

IS OBTAINED BY ITSELF ; HBHCE FOR THE DBHIAL OF Is VALIDITY, 

NO AEODMENTS ABE HEBDED,_(29$7} 

COMMENTARY. 

A consolidAted argument is set forth in support of this same conclusion— 


TEXT (2938). 

Ip thebe were aity stoioion op the two smos op * iNVALronr 

TUBS THBBB WOULD BE HO Certoinit/ REOABDINO ‘ VaUDITT ’ ; 
SINCE THE THING IH QUESTION WOULD HAVE FOBMED 
THE OBJECT OP WbONQ COONlTIOH.—(2938) 

COMMENTARY 

' Tw kind* of IwxiJidity ’—in the form of Doubt and Jffono «»o«^V^on — 
(2938) 

In the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out ‘ self-contradic- 
Won * on the part of the Mimamgaha, by showing that his view involve® the 
moongruity of a oharacter concomitant with the contrary 


TEXT (2939). 

When a tkino has become the object cf Doubt or Miscokceptiok, 

THERE CAN SB NO CERTAINTY BEQABDINO THE BEAL TOBM OP 
THAT THIHO ;—AS IK THE OASB OF TEE POSI.— (2939) 

OOMMENTABY. 

Doubt and Misooneoption are contrary to Certainty; and when the thiog 
has become sabjeot to the formar two,—and la ooneomicant with it^hen 
tb»e is no room for Certainty regarding it,—(2939) 
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In the foUowing Text, the Author pointo out that the view of the 
Opponent :e contrary to Inference,—end aleo aeserte the establishment of 
h'n own view 

TEXT (2M0). 

For example, (1) laa Post, (2) the Tas , ajjd (3) Isvauwty are 

COGWSED EXTRASEOUSLY BY HEARS OP THE ROnOHS OP (1) 

THE Crow, (S) Suoxe ard (3) Depbcts w the 

SOttRCB OT IHE OOONiTIOH.—(2940) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be formulated as followsXbinga whoae character 
hae become subject to doubt and mlsccnception can have their reality 
ascertained only by things extraneous to themselves,—e.g. the Postthe 
validity of cognitions, for acme people, haa become the object of Doubt and 
Miaooncoption: hence thia is a Reason based on the nature of the thing 
concerned. 

' SahViuib ’ (Orow)—' Dh<ima' (Sraoke)—' liitauhodo^a ‘ (defects in the 
sourcej—the notions of these;—these are to be construed, 

respectively, with the (Post^‘T^' (Fire) and 'Aprimor^ya' 

(Invalidity). [The presence of the Crow indicates that the upright object 
D> the Poet, not the JUon.] 

This shown the Invariable Concomitance of tlie Probans (with the 
Probandum).-—(8940) 

The following Text shows the presence of the Frobans In the ' subject' 
and thereby sets aside tbs defect of * InadmisstbUity ’ from the Beasen 

TEXT (2941). 

BB<U17EE ixslidtiy AA4 beer depiritbly pourd to bb subject to 

DovBT ARC MiacoFoernoR ,—therbporb pleasb wuebstard 

THAT ANT OSBTAIRTT RBOARDINQ IT CAR SB OBTAlREP 

ONLY BXTBAR80UBLY.—(2941) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Fat'—Because. 

' Oaiatn ’—found. 

Qumion “ What baa been eo found 1" 

Anewer ,^Validity. 

For example, it has been already shown that the cognition produced 
by the Veda Is subject to Doubt and Misooneopcion (Le. it is found to be 
doubtful and wrong). 

‘ ^ in the oe s e of tho Post, ^ certainty is obtained only 

extraneously. 

' Tasya, This seta forth the conciusiou resulting from the 

Reasojwg.—(2941) 
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It has besn argusd by ths Mim&m9oka, unde r 2932, that the self- 
sufficient validity fA cognitions having been accepted as a fact, the argii* 
raents that have been set forth are only for the pio^ese of refuting the denial 
of the same'’.-^This cannot be right; because, under the circumstances, 
there could be so doubt regarding the validUy ; as has been explsined.-^The 
portion now taken np is—that it may be granted (for the sake of argument) 
that the arguments have been adduced for the purpose of removitig the 
Ruspieion of inMifidtjy; but even so, that cannot be right, in accordance 
with yotrr view,—This is what is pointed out in the following 

TEXTS (2942-2943). 

YOHB VIEW IS TJU.T —”11 IS OMLT D? THE SESTSHOE IH WEtCB THE 
HE&ATIVE WOBD IS POUSTP THAT THEEB IB DBHlAl OP SOMBTHISG 

ELSE, AHD TV ALL OTHKB SESTEITOBS, IT IS THE POSITIVS DBHOTA* 

TIOH ITSELP THAT IS APPBBHEHDED ” ;—KOW lit YOOE 
AflSBRTIOH (HSDBE TtXi 2348) THAT “ THE OOOtflTlOH 
PEODtrCBD BY THE VBOA IS YAlIb ”—THE 
yBOATTVB WOM> HAS HOT USED ; HEVCE 

n cahhot mb ah the denial af invalidity. 

—(2942-2943) 

COMMENTARY. 

The view of persons like you, who hold that the denotation of words is 
always porUive, is as follows“ It is only when the negative word is used 
in a sentence, that ‘ the ieniVil of other things ’ is comprehended,—in all 
other it is only afftrfnatian that is expressed In the sentence em¬ 

bodying your argument—“ The cognition produced by the Veda is valid, etc. 
etc.”, Che negative word has not been used; how then covild it express the 
den»a2 of ?—(2942-2943) 

It has been argued by the Author himself {under Tact 2923)—' How 
can there be Doubt and the rest, when the self-validity of the Cognition bas 
become cognised ? ’—The foUowing Tart proceeds to show what ia meant by 
the terra ‘ and the rest' in that sentence r— 

TEXT (2944). 

PtotHBR, IP THE VAUDITY OF ALL OOGHTTIOHS IS DULY EBOOOSISED AS 

BMSO IHHBgSHT DT THEM BY THEMSEL7BS,—TKBIT WHY IS . 
THEBE A tUFTEBEHOB OP OPEHIOH AMOKG DiaPHTAHTB 1 

—{2944) 

COMMENTARY 

If the validity of all cognitions were inherent in themselves, then there 
could not be a diffareoce of opinion among the various parliae, regarding 
this validity.—(2944) 
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QuMion :—“ Bow do 70 U know that there is this difference of opiaioa ? ” 
«4ruwer 


TEXT (2945). 

[That there is diveesitt o? omioir is sbowh by tee fach? that] 

OHB TARTY COHSISTIHO 0? THE ‘ PrICHYAS ’ (EaSTERHEBS OB AEC3I- 

ENTS) ASSERT DETJ^JlTSlY THAT " THE VAIJDITY OS COOHITIOHS IS 
ALWAYS THHBBSHT, SELE-SUTTZOIEST, XH THEMSELVES”; 

WHILE OTHERS ASSERT THAT IK SOME CASES, TEE YALZ- 
LITY IS SBLr.SUmOlENT, WHILE IN OTHEBS IT IS 
OtTB TO EZTEANBOirS CAITSES AND THERE IS 
HO HARD AND PAST RULE OKH WAT OR 
THE OTHER.—(2045) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Om party i.o. the itfinuZmaafeo^ ' otKerg ’—the BuddhisU. 

Tbeae othere hold that flome cognitioca ere self'Kuflwent in tlieir validity •, 
e.g. (a) the direct perception of bhemselvee by the cognitions by the Mystics, 
—(fc) tile oognitioo ol the fruithtl activity of things,Infarential Cogoi* 
Repeated Perception; this latter is definitely recognised aa wtXW by 
itself 08 the possibility of misconception lias been set aside by the repeated 
stfpenenee i—while this is so iu the case of some oognitioos, in that of 
Aome others, the validity la derived from extraneous orcumsterncea; ag. 
the cognition in dispute, arising from the Teda,^«id also such Perception 
as baa not had all possibility of mistake removed; as repeated experience or 
the perception of effective action has not been obtained. 

[Says the Opponent)—“ If that is so, then, accordii^ to you, then* 
should be no diversity of opinion in regard to Inference; ae its validity is 
«cJf- 8 Ufllcieot. And yet there is such diversity of opinion ; as some people 
hold that Inference is brought about by the Aree-feeuur^d Probans; some 
others hold that it is brought about by tho Cvo-Jeatured Probans 5 while there 

are others who hold that it is broi^t by a Frebaos that is oas-/salured._ 

Piurther, undw tbis view, the setting up of the definition of tbbige would 
be fiitile.^^milarly, the validity of Inference should not be expounded and 
ju^fUd as against the Materialist; because here also, the validity is self. 
«aiBcient 

Aiwtrar .'-^Thia does not affect our position; becai^e when we assert 
the 9dJ-v(Uidiiy of lofarence, what we mean is as foUows:—As a matter of 
fact. Inference proceeds from the definite cognition of the Probans which ia 
iovariably concomitant (with the Probandura) through somenass or cav^aiion, 
—and then even without confirmation by subsequent fruitful action, it faaM 
been ascertained that it is indirectly produced by the Probao.'t as invariably 
'concoznitaat with the said Probandum and hence never non*conccmitaot 
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vith it> Wb«n disputanU quarrel in tliie natter, it ia before the laferenca 
ha# appeared,the leaaoQ for tbia quarrel lies in tbeir igaorance 
of the nature of the Probans which is related (to the Probandnxa) by the 
causal relation ■, the quarrel does not arise a/ur the Inference bae duly come 
about; as at that time the exact nature of the said Probana bee bean duly 
recognised. It is for this reason that what the Teachers do, when putting 
forward tba difiniticn of things, is to sxplaio the nature of the Probana 
related by the causal relation. How could any Inferenoe come about from 
the cognition of a Probans other than the one mentioned 1 

As regards the argument of the Opponent that—'* there should be no 
arguxQsnte addre(«ed to the Materialist, lor proving the validity of 
Inferenca" it is not right; because what we are se^dng to prove is 
not the validiijf of Inference, but its use. This we do beoausa, even 
when the validity of loference has been proved, the Materialist, deluded by 
listening to the fsJse teachings of Eoonomio Science (Philosophy of Property), 
does not make use of it,^a8 the d’ddh&yos do: hence by showing to him 
the subject-mattar of Inference, we seek to demonstrate to him the me of 
itby pointuig out to him that—when one thing is produced by another, 
the latter is endowed with the capadty to bring about the former ;--es is 
found in tlie cose of Perception and its objectthe cognition of the 
* Subject ’ as containing the Frobandum ha# been broioght about by 
the perception of the Probans as invariably concomitant with the Pro* 
bondum;—and by explaining to the Materialist all tbeee conventions, we 
induce him to make use of Inference. Because in regard to Perception, he 
has used it as miid only on account of ftrtHirtg that it is not incompatible 
with the real state of things; and what ‘noneneompatibility’ could be 
there exoepb that one should be produced by the other (as in the case of 
tlw Probans based upon causal reIaUon)t This has been thus declared— 
' The validity of Sense>perception is proved by the fact that it does not 
appear when its object is not there; and as regards the causal charaoter of 
that which is invarwdsly concomitant, both the conditions are equally present 
in it —Consequently, as the SaAMhya, while recognising the fact that tbs 
elepbsknt oannet stand on the tip of a graes^blado, has his mind confounded 
by listening to the soripturee, and consequently, while not making use of tbe 
said negative fact (of the elephant standing on the tip of the grass-blade) 
has reooume to activities ;^«imilarly the Materialist also. 

Then again, the validity of the cognition produced by the Veda bae not 
been established; consequently, its validity could not be proved like that 
of Inference; because no Invariable Ooncomitaace is eetablisbed in this 
case; as it is this same validity that has got to be proved. Hence 
the two cases (that of the validity of cognitions produced by the Veda, 
and that of the validity of Inference as upheld by tbe Buddhist) do not 
stand on tbe same footing.—(29i6) 

Tbe following might be urged—“ There may be diference of opinion; 
but why should not this difference be there, if tbe validity of oc^tioos 
is self *sufBcient ? 

The to is as follows 
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TEXT (2946). 

DlSPWIB AlWAYS ABIgES FROM MISCOMOBPTION,—AND SUCH MISCON¬ 
CEPTION B BBNDBEBD IMPOSSIBLE BY THE CEETAIiTTV OF CON- 
ncnON; HENCE WHIN THE VARIOUS PARTIES WOULD HAVE 
ASCSBTAINSD THE TRUTH (RBOARDISG THE 8ELF-VAUOITY 

OF Cognitions), they would never quabebd 
AMONG THEMSELVES.—(2946) 

COMMBNTARY- 

What roeaot by this is that Dispute is alwayt the ol Misoonc©))- 
tion, which is always contrary to firm Oonvictioii.-H» that when tliere in 
Dispute, on any point, it /oUowb that there is no 6rm Convictioo; coiiw 
quantly, tti© Proposition that " tba validity of Cognitions is self-sufficient " 
is contrary to rnfareoce.^2946} 

Tlte following point out the perception of another fact which I- 
contr^ to Arm Conviction 


TEXTS (a947.294S). 

Ip there were a firm CoBvioTroN regarding the self-vaudity of 
ALL Cognitions,—THEN, by virtue of this same Conviction, 

NO ONE OOULD SOLD A DIFFERENT OPINION,—WhEN A MAN 

ACCEPTS THE Intjolid AS Valid, he becomrs deceived. 

When, however, there is conviction begarding 
self-validi6i/. no one can bb opposed to*it.— 

(2947-2948) 

COMMENTARY. 

IHsagrsemfM or diversity of opinion is always found to be the effect of 
a Misoonception, which is always conttary to waU-asceruined Conviction; 
tlterefore such diversity of opinion should not be there, in face of the opinion 
that all cognitions ere inherently valid ? beoausa such a Conviction should 
have removed the misconception that could lead to the said divereltv of 
opinion. 

' Opposed to U'—i.e. holding a different opinion.—(S947-2M 8) 


In the following Tgae, the Opponent proceeds to put forward hfa 
arguments 
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TEXTS (2949.2950). 

OlfB WHO ACTS n» PoaSFAlfCB OP JJX IK VALID GOOKITIOW M3ETS WITH 
NOK-OOKPOHMITY with SBALITY ; AUD CEBTAIKTY ftBaABDIKO invalidity 
KAS BEEN HELD TO BS DUE TO BXTHAITEOUS OAU8BS AKD AflClBTAm* 
ABLE BY A SUBSEQUBHT &UBLATINO OOGtriTION. ON THE OTHER 
HAJTD, OHB WHO ACTS IK PUBSUAJTCB OP A VALID COOKITION 
DOES SOT MEET WITH THE SAID trOH-OONPOaMITY ; AHD IT 
IS Uf RBOAED TO THIS THAT WE HOLD THAT THEBE IS 
TTRM ooyvicnoN bboabdtko its Validity being 
INHERENT AND SELP-SUBFrOTENT."— {2949-2950) 

COMMENTAKY, 

Non-oonfonnity with reality comes to one who proceeds to Act in pur- 
Huonce of an invalid cognition ; and it has already been admitted that the 
invaUdity of cognitions is due to extraneous causea. As for the Valid cogni* 
tioD, on the other hand, one who acta in pursuance of that dcaa not meet with 
non.ooniortnit7 ; and it is of this cognition that validity hae been held to be 
inherent and aelf-aufRcient. In what way then can there be annulment of 
the assertion of * self.validity ’ by Inference t 

The answer to the above is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (2961-2954). 

WBaT sab BBEN said is not right ; AS IT PROCEEDS PBOV IGNORANCE 
OP WHAT 18 MEANT BY US. WhaI IS MEANT BY US IN REGABD TO 
THE SITBJECT OP CONVIOTION BBOABDING THE SELF-VALIDITY OF AIL 
OOONinONS IS AS FOLLOWS !— tff A OASE WHERE TRB OONVlcnON 
REGARDING SELF-VALIDITY T8 NOT CERTAIN, WHAT IS COGNISED, BY 
SLQCNATION IS InVAUDITY ; BECAUSE ZRRSSPBOTTVSLY OF THE 
FA or OP THE REAL STATE OF THINGS BEING OTHERWISE THAN THAT 
ENVISAGED IN TUB COGNITION,—AND THE PACT OF TBS SOURCE OP 
THE COGNITION BEINO DEFECTIVE,-—THE CONVICTION REGARDING 

ITS invalidUxf appears qucediatsly after its birth.—Conse¬ 
quently, THE Invalid oognition cannot be said to be a case 

OF THE ‘ REVERSAL OP VALIDITY' ; HENCE HO ONE WOULD EVER 
AOT IN PtJRSUANCB OF THE COGNITION THAT IS NOT IN CONFORMITY 
WITH REALITY ; BECAUSE THERE IS ALWAYS A CERTAINTY BEGARDINO 

m NON*aoHPORHiiY.—(2951-2954) 

COMMENTARY. 

What ia meant by us is as foUowaIf you accept the self-validity of 
all cognitions, then Chat would imply the aoceptance of the fact chat' cogni- 
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tion ’ 19 invariably coucoinitAnt with tha ‘ conviction of Validity ’; and as n 
cuDOdguouco of this, wharaver the ‘ conviction of Validity *—^vhicb embmcea 
all cognitions^-doee not appear, there, by implication, remains Tnvcliditp; 
and ' Validity ’ and ‘ InvjJidity ’ are mutually ONclusive. Hence it followit 
by implication t]>at Invaiidiiy also is inherent in cognitions; irrespectively 
of any idea of its being not in conformity with reality or of its caune being 
defective; in fact the ooaviotion regarding Invalidity follows from tlio 
mere non'appearance of the conviction regarding VedidH^. Thits what lias 
been asserted (by tbe the effect tliat the conviction 

regarding Invalidity folIcm*3 from extraneous causes, in the shape of sublating 
cognitions [Text 2049)—is not right. 

Such being the case, ns soon as the Ooguition is bom, its validity or in* 
validity becomes ascertained by tbe birth or otherwise of Conviction regaidlng 
its validity ; so that the activity of no sane person can follow from an invalid 
cognition; how then can there be any possibility of the activity not being 
in conformity with reeiity 1 

‘ TadgaUfi uo. from the conviction regardir^ non*coDformit 3 '. 

All these defects that have been pointed out regarding the Proposition 
(of the mmarntaka) should be understood to be the defects in his Reason, 
which is Iweby shown to bo iiot<onccmitant (with the Probandnm); they 
Khould not be regarded as defects cf the Fropositioa. Otherwise, as tbe 
Proposition does not form ao integral part of the argument, t he pointing out 
of defects in it woiOd involve a ' Oincher ’ for the other partv (the Buddhist). 
—(2961-2054) 


In the following TeM the Author i>oints out the ' ^T 1 ft^^rt^l■a^hi lity ’ of the 
Corroborative Instance cited (under Ttai 2390) in tbe shape of the Jar 


TEXT (2066). 

In thb Cass of the Jaji, trsbs b no time foe action, apabt pbom 
THE WM2 OF ITS BIRTH,—BECAVSB It HaS A MOUBNTAAY BXIS* 
TENCE ; HENCE THB COBBOBORATIVE INSTANCS IS 
‘ INADMISSIBLE '.—(2956) 


COMMENTARY- 

Says tile Opponent—“ T1)e Jar is actually seen after birth, independently 
of the Potter, etc. and found to be performing the useful function cf con¬ 
taining Honey, Water and other fluids; how then can it be said that there 
is no time for its action, apart from the time of its birth t" 

The answer to this is ae follows 
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TEXT (2956). 

Subsequently to thseebibtk, thi Jab, bto, do not dbeend ttpob the 
Potter and other such causbs ; Btrr they do depend upon 

THEtB OWN OOKSTTTUBNT CAUSES AND OTHER THINGS } 

BO THAT OP THE JaR ITSELF, THERE CaN BE 
NO actiok.^2956) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘Thiir otm conatitwnl eowes,’—in the shapA of the preceding 
homogeneous ‘ moments—‘ Olhef ihin^' include the roan holding it. 

Wliat is tne&nt ie as followsWhat are seen subeeQuently are entirely' 
different ‘ Jar>moraentA * appearing through their own eonstituent cause, 
etc. ; and no single Jar is known to exist after the moraeot of its birth 5 
for the simple reason that all things are monufUarv.—(2960) 

It has been argued by the MimSmsaia, under Text 2864, that—“ Just 
as the first CogntUon iieeds corroboration of the second Cognition, so would 
the latter need another, and so on and on there would be an Infinite Begreea.” 
Hie answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (2957). 

Xt validity 18 DEPENDENT (UPON SOMETHING EIBE), THERE OAN BE NO 

Infinite Reobbss. Hence there oan be certainty regard* 

INO selt*vaiidtty only when there is cognition 
OP ETPECTIVE ACmOK.—(2957) 


The other party argues as follows 


TEXT (2958). 

" What peculiar feature is there in the second ooonition, dif¬ 
ferent prom those of the previous cognition, ok account 

OF TOICH IT IS NOT REGARDED TO BE ENTIRELY LIRE 
THE PREVIOUS COGNITION I ”—(2958) 


COMMENTARY. 

The answer to this (from the Buddhiet) is ae follows:— 
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TEXTS {2959-2962). 

TBB ANdWSK TO THIS ABOVH 19 AS 70LL0W6 :—IT JS GONFORUITY WITH 
TBB BSAL state OP TBUfOS THAT IS CALLED ' VALIDITY ’ ; AKD 
THERE IS VO FSATCTRS OP IT BZCBPT THE ESPEATBD OOOKITIOX 

OF ippEciivE AonoH.—T he coohuioh ENvisAGmc EPPBorn'E 

AOnOV IS CLEARLY APFHEHXHDED ; AVD TBB AFPESHEHSIOC 
BECOMES COVFIEMED ST THE AFTER*THOin3HT 5W1SAOIVO 
THE SAME. TITD.S ITS OWN BEAL 7AL1KTY HAVJKO BEEN DltLY 
ASCSRTATNBD, it dobs not stand in NBBD 07 AX? SOBSBQOBNT 
COGNITION or THE SAME EPPECTIVE ACTION, ThDS THE VALIDITY 
OP THE OOQNITXON SB00HB8 KANITBSTBD IF THE VERY FIRST COGNI- 

nON EKVTSAGIXO the SAID BFPSCrrVB AOnON : and thbbbsv itr 
VALIDITY BECOMES CONPUMED.—(2959-2962) 

COMMENTARY. 

The purport of thd Above, in brief. Is as follows The oame ' Pramafja 
‘ valid cojruition,' is given to that eogoIUon wbloh Is iu conformity with 
Cho real state of tiungn;—as has been asserted in the declaration that— 
* Pramdna Is that cognition which is ia oonforraity with thinga ’;—this 
' conforaiity' appears in t-be shape of effective action ;« os it is only for 
porposea of effective action that there Is a desire to investigate the ' validity' 
of Cognitions ;-^becaiase the aane man Investigates the validity or invalidity 
of cognitions only for tho purpose of undertaking activity in accordance 
with it,^«nd not because he likes to do so;—ibis effective action is one that 
Rguraa in the notion of snch acta as burning, cookiim and tho like; as it is 
only when this cognition has appeared that tho want of the man seeking to 
undert^re the activity becomes soppUed;—this cognition of effective action, 
on account of the perceptibility of its own cognition, appears by iteslf:—and 
as this apprehsnsicn is <^uite clear, it is followed by aa afterthought, in 
aoeordance with the same apprehension,—which serves to con£rm the 
cognitionall this is seli-ovidenti—Nor does the man desire any other 
fruit resulting from the said cognition; for the sake of which he would seek 
for the appearance of another cognition envisaging another effective action; 
which wo\ild lead to an Infinite Regress. For iustance, in ordinary Ufa the 
fnutt of activity that are deeixed are in the form of prosperity and advosity 
(happiness and unhappiness); and this is accomplished by the appearance 
of joy and sorrow; and men, being satisfied with this result, desist from 
further activity; and this is what is moant when it Is sud that the result has 
been accomplished by itself. 

As for the /trat cognition which bas brought about the second cognition, 
the validity of that Is said to consist only in the capacity to bring about the 
second oognitlon; and the presence of this capacity cannot be ascertained 
by people who, on account of the abeence of repetition, do not know of the 
effective action rseulting from it; bonce it is aecerfaloed only by the 
appearance of its effect in tbe shape of the second cognition. 
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It in for these re«eoQj th^A the solidity of the first oogniticn is asid to be 
due to something extraneous to itself.**-(2969-2962) 

lu the foUomug Texts, the author sets forth euiother way of avoiding the 
Jnfinils Rtfjrtse 

TEXTS (2963-2965). 

Iff TRB ntlTlAL COQVXTIOTf 1>10 ItOT ENVISAGE A BEAl, ENTITY, THEN THE 
SECOND COQNrnON, rs THE FOBU Off OONFIRWATIOH BY CONFOBUTTY 
TO THE BEAD STATE Off THE TB3NO, VGULO NOT AfffSAE AT AUi; 
AS ITS OAHfiE VOITLD NOT EE TBBEE. FOR EZAEnXff, WEEN A KAN 
HAS THE COONmON OF FlEB XN RHffSBSNCS TO THE CX.VSTBB OF 
AsHOHA'BLOSSOMS, TUEEE dobs not AffPEAA THE COGNITION BN* 
VISAOING BTTBKINO AND COOHINO (WHIOE ARS NOT BEOGGHT AEOVT 
BY WHAT HAS BEEN COGNISBD AS FlRS}. Iff THIS LATTEE DOBS 
AffffHAR, THEN THE COGIOSED OB^OT TUBNS OUT TO BE NOT ANY* 
THING DlffffSBENT FEOM FlBB ; BBCAGSB PiBS IS ONLY AN ENTITY 
THAT 19 CHABAOTBBISBD BY THE OAPAOITY ffOB ffJtODUOING ITS 
EFFECT (IN THE SHADE Off buming, COOking AND TKE BEST) .^2963- 
2966} 

COMMEKTABY. 

If the &»t—oogniUon had appeared in regard to a non*' 

entity, than the subsequent cognition of its result (in the ehape of affeo^ve 
Hotmty) could not come a^ut; because its oauee would not be there; 
because the oogiution of affective action is always concomitant with an 
entity. When the cognition does not envisage real Fire,—when for Instance 
one Itas the idea of Fire in regard to the bunch of A3bckA*bloeeoms,~tbere 
do not appear the cognitiocts of such actions as and cooking (which 

are peculiar to Fire). 

If such cognitions did appear, then the thing cognised would ra^y 
be Fire itself ;--why 1 —because Fire is nothing else but what is characterised 
by the capacity to bum and to cook things. 

' Vibhdvasu' is Fire.-—(2963-8966) 

The argument is summed up in the following $— 

TEXT (2966). 

FltOU *•»•». THIS It 70LL0W9 THAT 80 LONG A9 THE COGNITION ENVISAOINO 
SFIEOnVB ACTION DOES NOT APffBAE,—TOWhff 19 ALWAYS A 
SUSPICION Off THE IKTTIAL COGNITION BBXNG WEOHO 
(invalid) ; BB0AU9B Off THE OAUSSS OF UIS- 

AffFB9B3NSZ0N.—(2966) 

COMMENTABY. 

Says the Opponent:—“ X<ike the im^l cognition, the cognition of 
effective action also is produced direotly by the thing, Fire, itself;—then 
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wU; should there be AuspidoQ of invalidUy re^ardinf; the ioiti&l cognition 
rtiOy. ruid not regttfding the ol^er cognition ? ” 

An*mr ;— 

TEXTS (a9C7.296«). 

In BE3AR1> to THB FIBST OOONITJOS, there ARB VaEIOUS OaOTJNia rOR 
SU8PBOTINO n TO BB ‘WRONG,—STJCH AS (1) THE KON-PEBOBPTlON 0? 

ITS BJfPEOT (IN THE SHAPE OF SFPBCTrVH ACTION), (2) PER* 
CSPTIOS OF SlItfILABITF, (3) nrSPPICIENOV OF IKS COGNI¬ 
TION AND SO FORTH. WSBN. HOWETER, THERE APPEARS 
THE OOGNinOB SNVI8A01N0 ITS BTPBOT, THERE 
ARE NO SirOH CBOirNDS ; BECAUSE TE2BS IS 
DIRBOT PERCEPTION OF ACTION, WHICH IS 
DIRECTLY ESLATSD TO THB ENTITY 

COGNISED.—(2967*2903) 

COMMENTARY. 

In connection with the Initial oognlUoD (of Fire), tliere ere several 
gronods for suspecting it to be wrong ■, for instAnce, ( 1 ) imroediAtely after 
the cognition, there does not come about its effect in the shape of Burning 
sad tlie like, (2) it is similar to wrong cognitions, and (3) the inefBciency of 
the cognition ond to Jorth' includes unconcerneffruee, ttbtOfiCe of rop$ti(io», 
ttc.—Sxi regard to the cognition of the effect, on the other hand, tliere is 
no leaeon to siupeot it to be wrong; hence its conArmation comes from 
i(se!f.-><2967-2968) 

In regard to the initial cognition also, when, by frequent repetition, etc. 
the ground of suspicion have been dispelled, the validity comes by itself.— 
This U wbat is pointed out in the following— 

TEXT (2969). 

In the care op the initiai. cognition also, svbn tkovge its btfsot 

KAY not nave been SEEN, IF TEE COONITION HAS BEEN BE* 
PEATED, A DISTINOT FE01TLIANITY 19 PEEOEITBD IN IT 
WHICH DIFFERENTIATES IT FROM COGNI¬ 
TIONS NOT PERTAINING TO THE 
THINO CONCERNED, (aND 
THIS ESTABLISHES 
ITS validity]. 

COMMEKTABY. 

A panicitlar cognition may appear as Initially clear and distinct, with 
all grounds ef snspioion regarding Its invalidity dispelled by repeated 
experience; as is found in the eaae of mystics and in that of experts in gems 
and ooins; in the same manner, in other cases also, through repeated ex* 
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parieooe & clear ELod distioct cognition nay appear, in regard to which all 
grounda ot suspicion regarding invalidity have been dispelled; and it produces' 
iranodiately after itaelf a Cogitative Cognition envisaging an object of 
the same kind,—and thereby it beoomaa cognised as dissociated from those 
heterogeneous things which have not dgured in the preceding cognition 
in this way its validity is spoken of as being due to itself. 

Some people hold the following opinion“ Even when the eognitfonis 
repeated, there is certainty regarding ite validity, in the shape of the capacity 
to bring about ite eSect,—and this certainty is ‘brot^ht about by Inference 
based upOn the Probans in the form of ' simiJarity ’; so that in all caaes 
validity is cognised through extrauecnis causes,—and never by the oogoition 
by itself 

this view, however, we fail to comprehend. Because it is necessary to 
explain from what resource arises the conviction regarding the sa id l^rcbans 
itself in the shape cf similarity that is not confused.—If it be said that— 
'* it is obtained through repetition ",—then, it means that through repetition, 
it is possible to cognise unconfused timSarUy, which is common to homoge* 
oeous things, and which serves to di&rentiate heterogeneous things,—because 
there are no grounds for wrong cognition. If that is so, then whence the 
hostility to tolidity itself,—vdiereby its cognition is denied, even when there 
are no grounds for wrong cognition ! 

Further, what is 'similarity * Chat is cognised f If it consists iu 
* being of the form of cognitionthis is present in wrong cayniticn also ; 
hence the Beason becomes ' inconclusive If it consists in ‘ appearing in 
the red form ’ (in the case cf the bunch of AMofeO'blcsecms and Fire),— 
this is present in the blossoms also ; hence the Reason becomes * false 
If it ooosisu in * producing the effect of Fire Hhen it to be explained, 
how this character is ascert^ed.—If for the proving of this, another In* 
ferentisl Indloative is sought for, then there ie infinite regress.—It 
might be argued that—" the simiJarity is cognised by itself, even without the 
help of the Inferential Indicative, by direct Percepticn, through repetition 
But in that case, if repetition ie admitted to poeeees such capacity,—then 
why ie it not admitted that certainty regarding the capacity (of Cognitions 
eud things) also come without the help of Inferential Indieativee ^— 
Then again, if it has been established Chat it is the eSeet of the cognition, 
S hen it is absolutely futile to follow up the Invari^Ie Ooncomitance: as the 
recognition of ' being the eSect of the Cognition' would itself, like the In¬ 
ferential CogDltioo, prove the capaoity of getting at its objective (in the 
shape of fruitful activity). That is to say, Inferential Cognition is brought 
about tiirough the perception of the Probans as concomitant with the thing 
concerned, and thereby it becomes cognised as brou^l about, indirectly, 
by that thing; and it is on this ground that it is reg;arddd as valid by t(se(f,— 
and not through stmilarily; as othsrwise, there would be an lodnibe Regress ; 
—4n the sa me manner, in the case in i^uestioa, the validity of the cognition 
would be self sufficient by iteell. Because, in a case where, even when it is 
Imown with certainty that tbs Probans resides in the ’ Subject the cogni¬ 
tion of the Probandum does not come about;—and in such a case the 
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investigator would seek for the conoomitance of the Prohans io a Corroborai' 
tive Instaocee.g. in the case of ‘ being an effect ’ and ' non-eternahty ’ ; 
—^u the case in tjueetioR, however, the capacity of the cognition to get at iO< 
objective is proved by the fact of that being its effect and hence non-seporable 
from it; consequently, smiUtrUi/ cannot serve as an IndioaCive, in this oaae. 

Says the OpponenW If that is so, then how is it that your Teacher 
lias made the following assertion in reference to tha Materialist:—' When 
tlte Materialist says that Perception is the only M«>e>ns of Cognition, and 
lofarence is not eo,-^and finds that while son3.e particular perceptions are in 
ocnsonance with the reality of thln^, while others are not so, the neeceeary 
definition could be so propovmded only on the basis of Invariable Concomit* 
ance,—for the benefit of a person who woiUd regulate his activity in accordance 
with this definition; and the definition thus propounded on the basis of 
similarity to what has been, seen cannot escape from being something 
inferred *.’• 

This does not affect us. This aaserticn has been made by our Teacher 
with reference to those coguitioos of unapprehended things which appear in 
one’s own ' chain * aa well as in the ’ chain ’ of cthars ; that this is so is clear 
from the subsequent qualifying clause^’ apart from the cognitions of 
Apprehended things If it were not so, if validity in all casea were to be 
AHCortained tlux^ugh sif?H2art^, then the qualifying exception 'apart from 
tlte cognitions of apprehended things * would be meaningless. 

From nil this it follows that that cognition, which appoars as having all 
grounds of roist^^e dispelled by repetition, is self-suffident in its vsdidity.— 
(2960) 

It has been argued by the MirnSmMika, under T«xt 2854, that—** Just 
ee the fust cognition would ueed cortoboraticn by the second cognition, so 
ahould we seek for the corroboration of corroborative cognition also 

Tlte answer to thie is as follows 

TEXTS (2970-2972). 

Ip so DIPPSBBSOE IS PiROSrrBD,^raEH, OS ACCOCST OP THE SOS- 
PIOIOS 0? IHl TZTSQ BBUTQ OTHEEW13S THAS COOSISBD, THEBB CAV 
BB SO CBRTAISTT BBOARPISO VALIbITT, OSIESS THERE IS A COO* 
STTIOS EKTISAOISQ IHB RBSULTAST EPPBOT. Is SUCH A CASE 
EVES THOUGH THE VaUDITY MAT BB ?R£9BST THBBE, IT OAtfSOT 
BE ASCEBTAIKBD ; IT ZB RBOOGSISEU OSIjT THBOUQH THE 5UBSBQUBST 
OOGSITION OF ITS EESULTAST ACITVITT. It ZS JOB '^38 BEASOS 
THAT THE firtt OOOSinOS NEEDS ITS OOBROBOBATION ; AND POE THE 
SAME BSA30S IT IS SOT SEOERSART TO S££E POR THE COBBOBOBA- 
TION OP THE COREOBORATITB OOOSItlOH AlHO.—(2970-2972) 

OOMMENTAHy, 

Even in case where the V^Jidity has been apprehended, there can be no 
certainty regarding it, because of the pfeeence of the causes of misconception; 
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And in vucb oan««, th? Validity us asu^rtainad only <^tranaoualy, tiirougb tho 
cognition of multant activity; and wliat i» deeiied by the man liaving 
been Mccurod by thi6» thuro ik uo nood for further corroboration by aaotlrar 
corroboratK'e cognition; aa there ia In the oeee of the initial cognition.— 
(2070-2972) 

2t hoR beoii argnod by the Mirndmaoka, under Tasl 2805, the 

Validity of eome cognition be iteld to be Holf'Huflicionb, why ehould there be 
boatility to the same being the coee witlt tlie initial cognition ? '* 

The onewor to thie is os follows 

TEXT C^973). 

Of the second cdonition, tkb validity is self-supficient, bscausb 

THESE ABB NO CAUSES FOB MISaFFBBHBKSION ; IK TBE CASE OF 
THE FIBST aOQHrnOM, SOWETICB, THEBE IS HOSTIUTY 
lOWABDS Its SELF-VALIDITY, OK ACCOUNT OF 
TBE POSSIBILITY OF K1SAPPBSUBK9ION. 

—(2973) 

COMMENTAEY. 

Says the Opponent:—“ That cognition,—which is coacomitant with tho 
Buspidon of invalidity, and hence in regard to winch there is no certainty 
regarding ita oapadty to get at ita objeotive.—would be like Inference and 
hence not valid. Bcoaxwe, in tbe ooae of Inference, when there is doubt 
regarding tbe invariable conoomitonee of the obieetive, no validity altocbee 
to it; in the same manner Perceptiooa also would he not valid ”. 

This doea not affect ovr position. Because when Perception is regarded 
as valid, it is not becaxjse it represents itself os invariably concomitant with 
its objeotive, like Inference r-bul only as tending to the envis^ing (or 
ideating) of the objeotive. Because it is coded ' valid when rt presents the 
desired object to the man seeking for effective action; and tl>ia yresenteiion 
of the object is not don© either by eonTing the roon to the place where tbe 
object lies, or by carrying the object to the place where the man is Mt ie 
done by prompting the man to activity. Kor doee it prompt tbe man to 
activity by bold of Ids hand j it dcee it by showing the objective 

of that activity and this aKowni/cS the objective is nothingbut the cognition 
of the object figuring in the Perception.—In a case where there is doubt, 
there oleo there certainly is cognition of the object figuring in the Perception j 
if there were no oognition of it, it could not figure in the doubt at all. As 
tbe functioi^ of tbs Perception would bs complete by this much,—if there 
is a doubt later on, regarding the invariable coacomiunoe of tbe object (with 
tbs Perception},—this doubt could not prevent the functioning of tbe Pa- 
eeption; so that even when tUae is this doubt, the validity of tho Pereeption 
remains' intact,—That Paoeption, bowevet, which appears as beset by the 
idea of a form contrary to the object fiffcing in the Perception, is not valid} 
e.g. the Perception of tho Mirage beset by the idea of Waier; and tbe reason 

3S 
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{or this Um in tlie (aot th&t tbo Aforesaid {wctiooing of the ?«rooption do«« 
not take place. Sirnilarly when there is cognition of the yellow colour in 
the Oonnh-ebelt, or that of the gem in the light radiating from it.^oU this 
cognition is cleorly invalid; as in both these cases, the cognition is not in 
accordanoe with the real state of the things concerned. 

The apprehension or non-apprehem^ion of the Perception is due to what 
aotually figures in is not due to mere conformity with the reel state 

of things. In the coses just cited, the thing that actually figures in the 
cognition is not as it reaUy eusts at ^a particular time and place; in fact the 
time and place are not the a&me at all; os time and place also make a difference 
in the nature of things; if it were not so, there would be an end to all notions 
of differenca, 

As for in/ereaee, on the other hand, as it is by its vory nature, coneeptuti, 
it enrisagos generalitise.—and hence the idoa of what forms its object cannot 
be determined hy what actually figuree in the cognition; because the object 
(in the form of generalities) cannot figure in the cognition; its object therefore 
can be determined only by the conviction (oertainty) that it produces; as has 
been thus declared—* The form that is not determined by convictions,—how' 
can tliat form the objective of those oognitioris 1 '—Thus it is that though 
Inference is devoid of the actual appearance of the object, yet it is brought 
about by the infarenoe of the perception of things that are invari ab ly con* 
oomitant, and hence becomes indirectly tied dovm to the object; and it is 
on this that lu validity Is based. Hence in this case, certainty regarding the 
invariable concomitance it essential; ae otherwise. Inference could not come 
about at alL 

For these reasons. Perception cannot be regarded as standing on tbe 
same footing as TnfereDce.^3978) 

Tn the following Taxi, the other party urges that—*' if the validity of 
Cognitions depends upon extraneous oauece, there is mutual inter- 
dependance " 

TEXT (3d74). 

“ Ip TKit VAUPirr op ote oooinTioK is jtot DSpnaiELT ascbbtaotd, 

—raw sow CO 0 LO AST SANS PSRSOK SATE BBOOSESa TO 
Aonvn; ? B30ai7SS what rs wanted is not ooo* 
NISBD.”—(2^74) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, in every case it Is neceasory that the sane man 
should have the conviction of tbe validity of his coalition, and t hen , have 
recourse to activity following from that oognition; and when ac tivity 
is there, then alone can there be any oonvictjon of the validity of tbe oogm* 
tion; so that there is mutual interdependence.—Thus tlieo, the sane man 
having no eonvlction regarding the desired thing, how could he have reoouree 
to any activity 7—(Sd74} 

The following Test supplies the aoswer to the above 
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TEXT (2975). 

Our answer to the above is as follows :—It is thboooh the doubt. 

PUL COOHITIOU ITSBLP ISAT TEE OLIVER UAiT RBC0X7ESE 
TO ACTIVITY; AND THIS DOBS IfOT DBTRAOT FROM ElS 

OLBVB&NBSS.—(2975) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

Activitj IB of two IdndB—(a) toning bo fruitful Activity, and (6) tooding 
Co the aacartaiomeob of vaUdity.—Afi regards tbo former, it haB bees already 
explained how that activity is poaaible, even when there is Doubt; and the 
reaeoD for this lied in the fact that Sanee<peroeption prompU man to activity 
by the mere Cognitton of the thing envisaged by ;t; and such activity doee not 
detract from the clevamees of ti)e man; because in ^ case of agriculturists, 
activity is found, even though tbs iasus in the matter as doubtful. This is 
what is meant by the Text.—It wiU not be right to assert that—“ agticul- 
turiste are regarded ae intelligent agents only because they have recourse to 
activity only when they are sure regarding the efRcaoy of the laeaaures 
adopted by them —Because the Ueasuxea are always dependent upon the 
nature of what is meant to be obtained through them; and hence, if there 
is no oertewty regarding the End, there can be none regarding the Afeone 
(or MeasureB).>H^d'^^) 

The following TtH proceeds to point out that the second kind of activity 
(that to the ascertainment of vaUdU^) is all the more proper,— 

where there is 7>oubt regarding validity 


TEXT (2976). 

It 19 BBOAtrsB OP the Maw having aoibd oh the basis op a Doubt, th 

REGARD TO TH* ASOEBTAIHiCENT OP VAiODITT,—THAT ITS BBIHO THE 
PROPER MbAHS caw be ASCERTAINED ; 80 THAT THERE 18 THIS 
EVEN WHEN THEBE 18 DOUBT.^2976) 


OOMMBNTARY. 

Because, in regard to tlie asoertaioiDent of validity, the man acts through 
a doubtful idea, and thereby he ascertains the fact of the thing being the 
proper itfenne,—therefore it U only right that there should be a-stivity in 
regard to that Means, even when there is Doubt.^2976) 

Question “ How is the fact of its being the Means escertainad ? ” 
dneu«r 
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TEXTS (2U77-S970). 

When I HAVE RSCOUKSB TO AOnVlTV OV THE BA8W OF A l>OW®TFCt 
COOHITIOH,—“IP I SUCCEED IH OBTAlHISti THE ERUPT OE TRAP 
AOTIVITV, THBH OEBTAlNtV REaAEDINO THE VaLIOIT? OP THAT COG* 
lOTIOK WOULD BE AUTOKATIOALLY AtPREHBHDBD; IT CANHOT Bfi 
AS09BTAII11D Itr AHY OTHER WAY.—NOS OAH IT BE REASONABLE 
TO RAI8B THE QUESTIOK AS 90 * HOW THE ftUK HAS RBGOtFBSE TO THB 

SAID Means \ For the simple ebasok that thebe is ho other 

WAY AVAILABLE. AS A MATTER OP PACT, WITHOUT THE HO 

OHl CAN GET AT THB End. —THUS, EVEN WHEN AOTINO OK THE 
BASIS OP A DOUBTPUL CoGHlTlON, TEE UAN DOES HOT LOSE HIS 
OHARAOTBB OP BEING A SOM PBESON.—(2977-2979) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

* Aaing on tko baits of a doubt/td Co^mlton ’: i.s. haviog recourse to 
activity, throiigb a n^ero suspicioD tJiat GofUiiUoO; maff be valid and right. 

The reeC is oaeUy understood ; hence it ia not explained in detAiL*^ 

(2977-2979) 


In the following Toxt, the other party proceeds tc show that the idea 
of validity bebg ascertained by means of the Cognition of eSective action is 
‘ lacoucliisive '^-^and thereby to support bis contention that there is xautoal 
interdependence 


TEXT (2980). 

"As A MATTIE OP PACT, COQNITIOH ENVISAGING BPPBOmB ACTION IS 

fbbsbnt in Dreams also ; and yst, on teat aooount, it is 

NOT VALID HOE IS ITS SOUBOB, THB PORMEB COQ- 

NinoN, VALID."—(2980) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Ils source, ths former Cognition i.o. the Oognltiou of efiectivs aotion; 
—this sliould be construed with * «s not ealtd '.—(2980) 


The answer to the above is as follows 
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TEXTS (2381-2982). 

It oahnot so ; becattsb Tin whole op that state is illtoobv* 

HAVIKO KO BASIS IH THE EXTBBHAL WORLD ;—HEHOS IN THOSE STATES, 

TK£RB OAH BE HO CONTORMITT WITH EXTBBKAl OBJECTS 
ALL THESE ABE KNOWN IH WEIR OWN FORKS, HOT DTFPBRIHG, 

IH THIS, FROM THE MlND AND THB MSHTAL STATES. 

This is the reason whs the dipfsrehok 

BETWEEN THl TWO STATES IS CLEA&LT 

PBBOErvBD.—(2981-2982) 

COMMBiTTART. 

If wb&t hM b«ji urged ig sgAiiut the Buddbjdi who apCeopts the reality 
of tho Bxeomal world, tlien the R®aAon adduced is ‘ madioiaible ’; this is 
what ifl meant by the 6ret two lines. 

Wbat la meant te that the »id upholder of the axtornal world admits 
the validity of Oognitionft to be beaed upon conformity to the reial state of 
thlnga,—and not upon conforraity to the OogniUon of effective action;— 
IQ the case of dreams, there can be no conformity to eh© real state of things; 
because all parties are agreed on the point that the entire dream-state is 
illusory; hence in that state all the Cognitloos that appear ars without 
objecls, hence they ore objectless. Thus then, as the conditions of validity 
con be applicable to Oognitions of the waking state only, it is not right to 
urge the ‘ inoonduaiveneaa ’ (or falaity) of our Reason on ^ basis of Dream- 
Oognllion.^Thie is what is meant by the Tent. 

Purtber, the ‘ Cognition of effective action ’ that appears during dreams 
is ooo that has never appeared before,—it is fleeting,—and confus^; while 
the reverse of It Is the oaae with similar Oognition during the waking state; 
How then can the validity of this latter be doubtful in view of what happens 
in the former ? 

If, on the other hand, what has been urged is against the Fop&Adra 
(IdetUiat), then it has no bearing upon the case in quesUon- Because it is 
for the practical man (from the praoUcal point of view) that Falii Coffnitiem 
has been defined as ' Cognition in conformity with the real state of things'; 
—and in this conneotion, ‘ conformity ‘ can consist only in the Cognition 
envisaging efiectiv© action ; as it is only when this Utter has appeared that 
people regard the CogniUon in question as ‘ valid and it is for this purpose 
that people have recourse to aotivily towards things. This practical Cogni¬ 
tion can be only one appearing during the waking state; because it is only 
activities during this state that are regarded by people as «ol: never those 
occurring during dreams. Ihua then, so tong as ' being waking Oognition ’ 
has not been infroduoed as a necessary qualification. th€*e can be no ‘ mcon- 
clusiveneas* or ‘falsity ' in view of what happens during dreams.—(2981- 
2»82) 
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TEXT (2983). 

ThB POLLOWraO MIGHT B» URGED:—“ IT SSINU WCERTAIWSD THAT ITS 
TAUUm IS DUB TO EXTBAKB0V9 OAURBS, THE CogniHon SHOULD 
BE BEGAEDED AS ‘ COGNISED ’ TrBBE IS VO IN- 

CONGBITITT IH THIS.—(2953) 


COMMENTARY. 

Th» foUomog imght be urged-'" Tlie v»1idity of eU Ooguitaons being 
ecpjAlJy due to extraneous caueee, why shouJd there be this diatinctioQ? 
And under these oircumstences, the Cognitioti itself becojnee the o^tel coq- 
nind, which ia extremely incongruous 

This ia the ohjeotion urged by the Opponent. The Answer to thie is 
thnt^* iker4 U no inoongruiiy m sAi«' ' ada^ thie.—Xhsre is no inaon* 

gruity in this, ea * cognition ’ end * cognised ’ ere reletlve terms like * csuse ’ 
end ' effect end * Fether ’ end ' Son ’.^2983) 


TJie seme idee is furtbor oxpliunod 


TEXTS (2984.2985). 

The vAUDiTY or the Oogeition is always asserted ur betsbenob 

TO THE THING ATTBSHEKDBD BY IT; AND THIS TAUDITY BZINO 

appbbhehded by ahothbb Cognition, the pobmbb CoosmoN 

DOBS BEOOHB ‘ COGNISEDAND THESE IS NO HTCON. 
OBOTTY IN THIS, AS THE NOTIONS OE 'COGNITION 
AND COGSISBD' ARB BASED UPON RBLATI71TY,— 

AS IN THE CASE OF ‘ CAUSE AND EFFECT ’ AND 
THE LDLB.^2984-2985) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a certein thing is apprehended by a Cognition, Cognition 
itself does not become the ' oognised' in relation to itself; but in relation to 
the other Cognition that asserts its validity, it becomes the * ooguised \— 
and is not a ' Cognition *; hence th«^ is no incongruity or * admixture ’; 
just as one and the same thing, spoken of aa ‘ cause ’ and ' efieot in relation 
to different things, does not make an undue * admixture ’.•'K998i'2985) 


The following Tezt sums up the argument 
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TEXT (29S6). 

THFS, it is BSTA bushed that TB3 IDEA OF VAUDITT, BBINO ASOEB* 
TAIHBD THBODQH THE COONITIOH OF SPPEOTIV* AOTIOH, DOES HOT 

ItrVOLVE IhPIMITB l^GEESS ; AS ALL 7UBTUEB HSED 
OBASED.—(2086) 

COMMEyJABY. ' 

' Alt all further need kae ceaeed' PardkSiik^ ’ ie to bo troAted m 
a Karmadhurai/a compound; ‘pars ’—‘another ‘further ’—being a queli* 
ftcaUon for ' SkdAk^ * need ’.•—Or iC may be taken ad Taipurv^a — 
‘need for onotAer’—ie. anything other than eenformity to tho realityi— 
bocauae all such need has ceased. 

Further, when it is said that ' Cognition in conformity ‘with reality ia 
valid it provides the definition (peculiar characteristic) of that Cognition 
which brings about tbe result in the shape of the Cognition of effective action. 
Tills definition is not applicable to tbe Cognition of tbo result itselfunder 
the oircumstances, how could there be any room for the objection that ibis 
Cognition also should be regarded as valid ? For instance, when the Seed 
is defined as the cause o/ bAe 5prout,—^o tbe vise ones raise tbe question 
that the fiprout aUo should be regarded as the Seed 7 What happens in this 
case is that tbs fact of tbs Seed being the ‘ cause of the Sprout' is cognised 
only when one sees the Sprout (rising from it); in the same manner, tbe 
Cognildon is cognised as ' valid ’ only when its result in tbe shape of eSeotive 
action is perceived ; and this result ie not apprehended by another Oogziitien; 
only if it did. would there be an Infinite Begress. Because the Cognition of 
the result, which is in tbe shape of Cognition, is cognised by itself (not by 
another Cognition); and there be no mistake or illusion in the Oegnition 
in regard to itself; becaiise if there ware any uncertainty regarding it> the 
Cognition of itself could not come about at all. Thus there is nothing in 
what hM been urged by the other party.—(SOSfi) 

>]ow, the Opponent ‘oxges, in Test 2987, the objection that—“in the 
event of the validity of Cognitions being ascertained through the perfeotion 
of its canse (eo\ircs), there would be an Infinite Regress “ ;-^nd this objection 
is answered in the subsequent Tevte 298^2990 

TEXTS (2987-2990). 

•• Even whsh the OooHmotr sas oohe abotit, its tauditt is hoi , 

ASOERTAIKBD UHTIL THE PSBFEOTIOH OP ITS SO'DBOB KA8 BSEH 

AFFBEHErfDED BT AHOTKEB CoaiTITIOH THAT TEEBS IS AH 

l ufiavr e Beobess].”—(2987)—The abswbb of the wise oijbs to 

THIS IS THAT THEBE OAH B9 HO IhBWITB BBOBBSS ; BEOAtrSE THB 

SAID PEBFBOTIOS OP THE 80DH0B IS APFBEKHHDBD BT TEB OoGHmOK 

OF OOHPOBMITV, WHICS IS HOT DEFBHDEST DPOH AHYTHIHO BIBB; 
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A9 THB OONPOBMTIV OP TTTE RBSTOT 19 PEBOEIVBD WHBH THB OBJROT 

19 SBAB BY ; AND PROM THAT FOLLOWS THB CocmittON OF THB PBR- 

TBCnON OF THE SOUBOBS (OP THB COOHITION) WITHOUT ANY EFFORT. 

Jtr T»IE 0A8B WHBWB THB OBJSCT IS NOT IN CtO»B PROXIMITY, THE 

Coon IKON ARISTHG from it must be valid, BRCAtfS* IT HAS BERN 

BEOltonT ABOUT BY IT (THB PREFECT CAUSE),—JUST LIKE THE 

COONIKON APPRBHRNDIHO THB 0S/EC7P WHICH 18 IN CLOSE PBr)XI* 

IfflTY (TO THE OBSERVER).—^2987-2000) 

COMMENTARY. 

There &re two kinde of Cognition—ono envisaging the object neor tlie 
obeerver, and the otlier onviRoging the object remote from him. As regardp 
the former, its validity is aecertainedi nei by the reoogrution of the perfoo- 
tion of its cause, bat from the Cognition of its being in conformity to 
effective activity. Becaiwe, in this case, the Option of the perfect on 
of its sources is not po«Ubls, \mfil iw truth ia recognised through its 
conformity to effective action ? and when ite truth has been recognisedi if the 
Cognition of the perfection of its sources cornea tatar on, it can serve no useful 
purpose. 

As rogoMs the Cognition envisaging rmoU things, its validity can be 
ascertained through the Cognition of the perfection of its sources .—this ia 
ivhot is pointed out* in the senteoce—' In cose tAe oI>j«d net in 

eJess prc®wni*F, etc. eJc.'—For instance, the validity of Che Cognition of the 
{^oMen wneh-titeli, which ia far remet* from the obeerver, can be ascertained 
only from the fact of ite being brought about by it,-^.e. being brought 
abo\it by perfect (efficient) causes,—just like the Cogniton of the white 
conch-shell, which is near the man. This argument may be thus formulated 
—Thnt Cognition which has been brought about by perfect causee must 
be valid,—e.g, the Coition of the white oonob-eheH, lying near the 
observer;—this particular Cognition envisaging the remote object, in the 
8 hai>d of the yelicw coQoh*shelb is ono that has baen brought by perfect 
._thua this is a reason based upon the nattiro of tlio thioga con- 
oepued.—(2987-2000) 


Says the OpponentTho Refwson adduced in this argument is ‘ load* 
miaslblo ’; becaikse the ‘ porfoction of tho oAuse ' cannot be recug^sed without 
• conformity with the ronl state of tlie thing ’; becaiise the Sense-organs 
(which are the oausa of Cognitions) are themsolvea beyond the reach of the 
senaoa; ond wlw>n ' conformity witli tlio real stote of thingK * la needed, that 
in itself constilntea we)l-nacartainod so that the recognition of ‘ the 

pcWoction of the cause' would serve no useful purpose ; os it would oome after 
the volidity hew become ascertained.—It might be argued that*—‘At times, 
from tiie Cognition of tho object cloao by, one wenOd find that it \6 in con¬ 
formity witli effective action and from Cliat be would know that the soiiree of 
tlie Cognition Itas been perfect*, and then he wcidd conclude that the Cogmtion 
is rolid; while at other times, in tiie case of the remote objeot, even though 
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ii]»y not cogmanni with the fact of ite b«bg in conforraity with effoctivo 
Action, ond yot, in course of tiroe, ho woutd become GJ«iiTdd of the perfection 
of the 80\noo of the CogDition» and then secure certeinty regarding its 
validitythis cannot bo right. Because things being momentery 
and perishable, thoir aotivity cannot b© always of one and the aame 
form; because, oa the result of the influence of a siwoeaaion of caxiboI 
conditions, they would be acquiring dlvereo polenoiee.” 

Anticipating all this, the Author supplies the following answer 


TEXTS (2991-2998). 

Tjt BBOAEh TO TKT! CONCH-SHELL BEPOEB OU» EYES, waJifi IT IS POUTID 
THAT THE EFFECTIVE ACTIOS BBSl^LTISO FEOM ITS COCKITION IS OHB 
THAT OAH BB PEODITOBD 8Y THE tfWft objeU. IT IS tmOBRSTOOD THAT 
THE COOHTnOK OF THE IcAtf# OOHOH«8HELL IS HOT OWE PBODHOED 
BY BYES AFFECTBO BY JAtTHDIOE. THE PHEtTY (PBBFECTIOB) OF 
THE CAUSE KAVTNO BECOME THUS RBCOOinSSB, IF. AT THE SAME 
TIME, THEBE SHOULD AEOS THE COOHITIOS OT THE ydiOW OOLOUB 
IH OONHEOTIOH WITH THE 00»OH*SBEU< liAPB OF OOLD,““AS THAT 
ALSO WOULD HAVE BSEtT BEOUOHT ABOUT BY FLAWLESS CAUSES, 
THERE WOULD BE OEBIAJNTY BBOABDIBG THE VALIDITY OF THAT 
COONinON,—JUST AS IH THAT OF THE COQKTTIOK OF THE whiU 
OOLOUE IN OONNBOKON WITH THE WHITE OONOH*8BELL, WHICH HAS 
LED TO EFFECTIVB aOTION--^2991-2993) 


COMMENTARY. 

Wlmt is »«mt by this is s» foUows :-W« do not inoon thst. in tho 
cose of the Cognition of tho romote ohjeet. oppeoring ot some other Imie,- 
its validity is oscettsined throngh tho perfection of ite eonree ^f thie ^o 
onr opinion, then alono oonid our Season be ' insdn.ias.ble . on accesmt of 
the possibility of fresh potencies appeering undm- the influwce “f 
ca,ml condition. ;^hst <« do mean is that, m t^ esse of ^ 

the ■white oonch^shell neer us, at the same tune thst we have the certmmy 
regarding the flswleesness of the esuse bro..^t about by the securi^ ol^ 
XrZ to the nAiit oolcur,-there sppeem the Cognition of the ^ 
in the golden conch-shell lying far away from ns,-it u conclu^ 
thlt as the per^ive osnse hw, been found to be flswlees, the smd 
of the yell^lour must be valid, true.-Tt .s not p<«ble Ihst^ 
source of Cognition should have become changed at the s.™ time: sa^ 
c^th«e^ld be no conformity of the Cognition of the promms.e object 

with effective Mtion.—(2991-2993) 

Tl.e following M ITOceedA to elvow that what h« been juat aaid ehould 
be quite acceptable to the Afirndmefl^w 
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TEXT {2m). 

The Author or the Bhd^ya also has said the same Tjn»Q by the 

MBNITOH OP THE ATTAOK OP HITHOER, ETC, ; HEHOE IT 18 THROUGH 
SHEER DBLUSIOH THAT THE IHPIHITB REGRESS HAS 
BEEN UBGBD-—(2M4) 

COMHENTART. 

This sho'w thrtt tho Mimornnka'i propOMiMoti invoJvw wJf-coirtrAdiction 
also. For instanca, the Author of the BhS^ (Shabara) hoA doclared M follows 

(SO. 1- 1- 5, p. 8}:_“ ’When tho Mind or the Senso-orgBn heoomee beeet with 

hunger, etc.,^)r when the exteroid objeot is beset with sroollne-Vt olc.,— 
then the CogniUon turns out to be wrong ? when they are not «o besot, tbo 
Cognitionifl right; becaueo the contact of the Sense-organ—Mind-^nd object 
is the cause of Cognition; when this oontaot it not present, there can be no 
Cognition; hence any defect in the said contact bocomes the oauee of wrong 
Cognitionwhen the threo factor* are defective, the resultant Cognition is 
wrong; a* is clear from the fact, that on tho removal of the defect, the 
corteet Cognition ie necursd,—If it is askod—‘ how can Jt be known that the 
cause is defective T the answer ie that, if, on careful acrudny, no defect is 
discoverod, then there being no ground for aseerting that there is defect, we 
conclude that the cause is free from defect.*’ 

In this passage, the Author of the haa clearly stated tliot the 

validity of the Cognition is ascertained from the recognition of tlie flawlees* 
noas of the cause. If this were not meant, then what would be tho sense of 
the phrase ' on careful scniUsy ’ f 

Thus this goes against the assertion that tlio validity of Oogmtious U 
self 4u0icient.—< 8804) 

It has been asked by the ftfintamwAo, under Test SSSl el se?.—“ On 
what grounds have the Corroborative Cognition and the Cognition of iier* 
feotion been held to be superior to the initial Cognition 1 '* 

The azkswor to this, so far aa tho Corroborative Cognition Is coucomod, 
lias been explained before; now the Author provides tho nnewor, in regard 
to the Cognition of porfectioo i— 

TEXT (2995). 

The talipity op the ihitial Coonetiok is hot rbcoqhised, bboaxtsb 

OF THE SUSFICIOE TEAT IT MIGHT HAVE 5EEH BROITOBT ABOITF 
BY DEFZOTlVB 0AH8B8. Th38 IS vwb POIHT IH WHICH 
THE ' COONITION OF PEBFBCTIOK ' HAS B2BH 
RBOARBBD AS st<j7enor.^2995) 

OOMMEbTTARY. 

• ManeU& ’—validity. 

’ ddyatya ’-^f the Cognition of the object itself. It is called ’ initial ’ 
because it comes before the Cognition of the perfection of the cause. 
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' Tat *—tlwefore.—12995) 

Tho following Text shows the faMltlQsanwB of tho aoUvity:— 

TEXT (2906). 

ThDS the PBRFSOTIOir OT THE OAU9B BBUtG ASOEBTAIHED TIWOOGH 
THE COONTTlOK OP EPPBOTTVE ACTION*—IN A CASE WHERE 
THERE IS NO 2FFB0TIVE ACnON AT AH, THE rUNOTION- 

INO CANNOT BB DEPRECATED.—(2^®) 

COMMENTARY. 

' oAr.’—that which has not paformed any «ff«tiv« action. 

' AvO^yd '—not to be deprocatod. 

The idea is that it is so, bocaua© it is preceded by the ascortainment of 
validity.—(2090) 

It has been aaeertcd by the MiTnilmsata. in T«< 2863, that—'* VaU^ty 
TOUst be regarded as inherent in all Cognitions as A genersi rule, etc. etc. 

Tl"!© afiawor to is as follows 


TEXTS (2997-2992). 

If sELF.TAUwrr 07 Coobwions is tee QBK«aAL bulb, and it B dis- 
OABOED WBSN raw® 13 sitheb an ATODurast 07 It OB TBS Coanr. 
noN 07 ITS sodbobs Bsma DBTSorrvg.-THBS Validity ibcomis 

BBALLT DDB TO THB ABSBNCB OF AKHDLMEHT AMD ABSBMOE 07 TBB 
COOMITIOM 07 THE 80DBCB BBIMO DBFBOTIVB ; AMD 70B YOTT THDS 
THE OEBTAIMTY BBOABDIMO VALIDITY IS DDE TO EKTBAMEOHS 
OAOSES Becaitsb ths said ‘ ABSENCE ' IS A mfol’ve Cosnition, 
WHICH IS BSSEHTIALLT DITFEHENI THOM THE OTHBE FORM OF 

rosiirvH CooMiTioM,.-rm8 other form beinq Non-affbehen. 

SION ’ ACCOBDIMO TO TOD, AND ‘ INFEEHNOE ’ ACOOEDIMa TO DS.- 

(2997-2998) oOMMEHTABY. 

Th* first two lin« roprofiuc. th. ofimon of the other psrty. tmd the 

thAt ooI^t^rrogordiDg Vriidity i» due to the aheer.00 of the Copuhon of 
the AuuuhDOUt, etc.; eud this would roeeu thet it ie 

to the CoguiUou iteoU. Beoeue. ' Nor...pprohon«on (Hegetaou) bee beeu 

accented as a distinct form of Cognition- » 

Aoeordine to our view the form of OogrdtioD ceUed Non-ap^h^on 
ie •• -d ie cot a d«not form ol Copuhoc- 

f2997'2d99) 
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Fn^tlKn*. the srdtX geDerel nile nnd exception being * ocneepttml 
innemiich m they j^ertAjn to Words and tlwnr nwknjng.-^wo«ld bo ftlwayn 
unnertam (flexible); honoo thny bftvo no room in n diflciwdon regarding tJio 
nMiire of cntitioq; boennw nil tbinga ero roAlrictod within the limits of their 
own natnro, and os such do not Admit of the nnUuo of other thingn. Hence 
when yon pot forward the goneitd rtiio end its exception in this connection, 
it sliowH that yon ore ignorant of the real objective of Rules and Exceptions. 
For instance, in acoordnneo with tho roAAoning propounded by yourself, a 
genorol rule end exception, contrary to those put forward by you, can be 
conceivcd.~Thi8 is what is pointed out in the followiog >— 

TEXTS {3000-3001). 

By this save RSASOinHO (TBAT YOr RAVI ?TTT TORWARb) TRY Invalidity 
Al£0 f>t COORITIOMS HAT BE PROVED TO B5 INHERENT IN TR£U ; 

AS TEE SAME MAY BE ASSERTED IN 91IPPOET OP IT AS FOLbOVS 
—‘ThBREPORE SSLP-IKVALIDItY OB OCMlNlTIONS IS THE 
OSNBRAL BULB, AND IT IS DISCARDED WHEN THERE 
IS EITHER ABSENCE 07 ANNTJIUBNT, OR AB¬ 
SENCE OP THE Cognition of its sodbce 
BETKO DEPEOTIVE.’—(3000*3001) 

COMMENTARY- 

Kujnorda has declared as follows x-^" For those reasons tho Validity of 
the Cognition must be taken as following from its being of the nature of 
approheofuon, and it can be discardf«i by the Cognition of t];e fact of the 
real object cognised b^ng ref^ly urJilte what figures in the Cognition, and by 
the Cognition of defeeU in its causeI. 1 . $} 53). 

The following TesUi show that the same may be said regarding ‘Tn- 
validity' ako 

TEXTS (3002.8003). 

SiKILARLV, THE iNVALTDITf OP COGNITION MUST BE TAKEN AS F0I;L0WIN0 
PROM ITS BRING OF THE NATURE OF APPRRHEN^TON, AND 19 DIS* 
CARDED BY THE COGNTTION OF ITS BRING IN CONFORMITY WITH 
THE REAL NAttlRS OP THINGS AND BY THR COONITION OP 

BPFICIRNCY OF ITS SOURCE.—Ep ‘ XnVAUDITY ' WERE DDR TO 
BXTRAH10D9 CAD-^RS, THERE WOULD BE rSFINTTE EbORESS ; 
RRCAU.SR IT OOULD BR DEPENDENT UPON THE VALID COQOT. 

TION, AND THIS 19 ITSELF UNSTABLE,—(3(X}2.3003) 

COMMENTARY- 

An * a ’ should be read before * pmfaunn^ \ 

* YadUirOtapUina' Is Cognition of iU being in conformity with the real 
state of things Fit^hoffu^-jAHna * is CogniUon of the efficiency of the 
causo.—Tliese two tenne form a Copulative Ooropound. 
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It lias been arguod {by thd Aftmunwafea) vwler T««i 286S, th%.t _''If 

it is due to extraneo\is or^mea, l.h(*n tlww is no luf^nite Rei;r««s, becauae it 
would b© dejwndwit upon ViUidity end this is there aU right ”.^Tho answer 
to this is—' !J InvaUdUy were riue, £tai ‘ stands for lavaUdit;^ 

' tat % for the VaUd Oogaition.—{3002-3003) 

Question “ WIky is it urMtable. not firmly wtabllsbad t ” 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (3004-3006). 

For instanof, you assert ‘ Validity " on the ground of the aesbncb 

OF SUBLATING COONTEON; AND ' ABSENCE OF SUBLATION ’ ALSO 
IS HELD TO SB A DISTINCT FORM OF COONIEON, NAMED 
‘ NoN-APFBBBENSXON ' THAT THE VALTDITY OF THIS 

LATTER Also IS ASSERTED ON THE GROUND OF THE 
ABSENCE OF 9UBLATXNG COCNZTION ; AND TKlS 
FROOSeS FROOEBDINa OK AND ON, THERE CAN 
BE NO RS8TINQ GROUND (STABILITY}. 

-(3004-3006) 

COMMENTARY. 

It haa been ai^ued (by the Mim/hneaka), under Text 2356, that—“The 
subla^Qg Cognition consieta in the conviotion that the thing cogniaed ia 
otherwiae than aa oogniaed i and thia cooviotion, beii^ self-sufBoiant, Beta 
aside tbe preceding Oo gai tion ", 

The anaws to thia ia aa follows 


TEXT (3006). 

Because the fact of the vaudity of the sublatino Cocnition 

BEING SBLF-SUFFIOIBNT HAS NOT BEEN FROVRD, TUBRBrORB XT 

Cannot set aside the freobdino Cognition.—(3006) 
COMMENTARY. 

Aa the form of Cogoition called 'Non*appre)irnaioD ’ ia always dependent 
upon aometbing olae, ita validity cannot be regarded aa proved.—(3006) 

Tba following Teas proceeds to confirm the view that the OpponectV 
view involves an Infinite Regreae:— 
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TEXT (mJ). 

Ip VAUDITY IS AI>HITTBI> Ut 80MB OASBS, EVB2I WHBH THEBE IS NO 
ABSENCE OP THE SUBtATTNG CoOHTTIOK,-“-rHBN WHy SHOULP 
THEBE BE HOSlIllTY AGAIKST THE INITIAL 
COONITION 1—(3007) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, ija orddr to oToid InfinitA f^groasi it lie bold Chftt in ?omo coeoe thoro 
is vslidity, eron thougli tbs sublatiog Cognition is not sbsentt'^then^ in tbe 
coss of tbe initisl Oognition olso, tboro neod be no dependence vpon lAs 
absence of ivblation; in »hia vny, All Cognitions voidd bo oquAlly vslid.'^ 

(3007) 

It h&e been argued (by the MimdfTucka) nnder Tea 2867, that—It 
may be that there too, there may be need for another sublating Oognition in 
certain caees, w];ore suspicion might be aroused in the mind of the paeon by 
the previous Coguition; but tbut sn^spieion coasee after very little effort 
Tlie answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (3008.3009). 

Tf teb sublattho Cognition sets aside the pbboedino Cognition, 

BB0AO8B ITS VAUDITY IS SBLT-8CJFPIOI1BT,—WHV SHOULP THEBB 
ABISB AN7 SUSnOION RSGABDINQ ZT t WHAT COULD BE SUS* 
PBOTEP WOULD BE THE FOSSIBILIiy OP ANOTHER SUBLATING 
COOKIIION WITH SELP-SDFFIOIBHT VAUDiry ; BUT SUCH 
A 8D5FIOION WOULD BE SELP-OONTJUDICTOBT, AND 
COULT> HBVEB AEISE IN BSOABD TO WHAT EA9 

BESK DUL? ASOBRTAINEI>.'^3008'3009) 
COMMENTARY. 

1£ tbe Bublating Cognition is one of which the validity is not dependent 
upon anything else,—then, liow oould there arise auy suspicion regarding its 
Bublation,—in view of which it is said that * titere may be need for anotl^ 
sublating Oognition' 7 Bence there is oleor self.oontradiction—involved 
in the statementA that ' the vali^ty of tbe sublating Oognition is eelf.sufH. 
oient ' and that ' its sublatlon is suspected ’.^Because what is mearvt by 
' independsnce* self sufficiency is that it has become an object of firm 
conviction; and as a matter of fact, where there is firm conviction, any 
eus;^C)on regarding it is absolutely iwposaible. Because as between ' car. 
tainty * and * uncertainty *, one always sets aside the other; and * suspicion 
as ttivisaging bnth ends, operates in the manner of * uncertainty' doubt *. 
^ 3003 - 3009 ) 
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Tt h&s been ar^ed (by tha MintSmMhs) wdw Text 26^9, 
aven a<t«ir du» e^rt at saekmg for it. no other sublattng OogDitionis foimd,— 
on account of there being no haeis for it,-^thea no Oognitioo sublative of the 
first OogTution would be foond, ato. etc.’'. 

Hid answer to this is aa follows t— 

TEXTS (3010-3017). 

UkDBE the THBOR*? OP THE SBLP'TALIDITY OP COQUmOKS, THE TAXJIUTY 
BBDfO ASeSRTAroSI) BY ITSELT. WHK BHOULO AH BTFOftT BE XABE 
TO FBOTB THE BZIBTSHOS OP A BITELATIVO OOGHITIOK ?—BECABBS, 
WHEN THE VALIDITY OP A COONITION IS HOT DBPINITBLY OOQHlSBD 
BY 1T3BLP, na SHBLATTKa COONITION IS QOT AT WMHOTTT BPPOBT. 

THtrs, WHY sHOinj> thebe be said to be ' threi Coonitions ’ por 

THE niTBSnOATOB ? 1 h PAOT THSRB IB HOT ROOU FOR A SIKOLl 
ONE ; THE OOKVICTIOK RBOARDIHQ IT HAT1H6 COUB ABOUT BY 1T8SL?. 

—If it be held that—“ even when no SOBLATINa CoONlTlOH IS 
AOTDALLY PODND, there ARISES SNSPIOION DUB TO DOUBT ; BBOAUSB 
THE noTi-appreMjmon OP suELATma OooNinoN is kot always 

OOHOOUITANT WITH ITS ABSENCE "j-—THEN, UNDER THE OIBCUM* 
STAHOBS, why have YOU BECOUB SATISFIED WITH ONLY <Ar«e (Coa« 

KinOKS} ^ Because, as before, even whbk the sublatino 
O oOHITIOH IS NOT THEBB, ITS FRBSENOB COULD ALWAYS BE SUS* 
rSOTED ; AND THIS SUSPICION OP SUBLATION COULD NOT OBASE 
UNTIL ONE HBT WITH CONFORMITY TO. EFFEOTTVE AOTlOS ; SESCE 
THE RESTBIOTION TO (hue ONLY IS ENURELY FUDLE.—THUS THEN, 
EVEN IN A CASE WHERE NO SUBLATION iUS AOTUAU.Y APPEARED, ITS 
PBBSBNOS can always BE SUSPECISD ; SPECIALLY AS CASUISTRY OAK 
NEVER LEAD TO THE ASCERTAINMENT OP TBUTS.—EVSN THOUOH A 
MAN MAY RAVE HAD THE USSUBLAIBD COQNITICN OP TSE OOKCH- 
ATTurr, AS THROUGHOUT HCS LIPE.^^UOH COGNITION CAN 

NEVER BECOME VALID.—<3010-3017) 

OOMLDJKTARY. 

If Validity is aacottained b; itself, then Validity being icTariably ooq* 
comitant with* ooiivietion,-^hare there Is no cen©f«»en, there, by implica* 
tion, would be InTalidity; so that the pretence of its sublating Cognition 
beoomea secured without aay effort j hence any effort to prove the existeace 
of the said sublatlng Cognition would be futile. So that there is no room 
for even a single Oognition on the part of the investog:atOT; what to say of 
jhree 7 Hence when it is acud that * the Cognition of the investigator doee 
not proceed beyond three *, it is something entirely irrelevant, This is what 
is pointed out in the Toast heguming with the word ‘ Ata^' (TesS 3012). 

The following might be urged—" The absence of the sublatijjg Oognition 
cannot be ascertained by mere non'Apprebension of it; because even when a 
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thing is it is not Api)rehAndf4 if it happeiiH to b« ren%ot«. or very 

small, or iiicUlnn; ><0 tliat noU'txlMence u not invariitbly cunco>nitiuit with 
ncti-ap)>rdi*n4»on \ lioocc it in that effort » mnde fur pruvlng that tlioro u 
no nnbJatiog Cognition 

If that is so, tJteti ploatw give up tlio idea of tuay such roetricUoii as tliat 
' tlio investigator Kliould liavo only three Cognitions ’ j because, » in tho 
case of the first {’o^ipiitioni '*0 in all other Cognitions, tiio presonce of sublation 
would he suspected; until the Cognition of the fruit (result) of tiko Cognition 
has appeared,—how can the suspicion of sublaticn be prevented, in view of 
whioh, there couJd be the restrietJon of the Dumber of Cogrut^ons to l^iru 
only t TJnlesa there is proof for it, mere proolaraation cannot bring about 
the ceesaUoD of suspicion in the minde of intelligent men, Because tlie 
whole investigation regari^iig Cognitions proeoode on the basis of reel things ; 
and what has been started ia not mere Casuistry, whereby only a few 
Co gni tions are esamined. 

If the validity of Cognitions rested upon the UEnitation of the investigation 
to tVsa Oognitions only,—then in the case of men who have eufCeied from tho 
jaundioM eye thioi;^out their life, as the con^'SbeU is always cognised aa 
yellow,—that Cognition would be quite valid.—(301 &-dbl7) 


The following question might be rau^^If the Cognition is fntoftd, 
how is it that the s^tblation of it does not appear after the investigation of the 
three Cognitions ?—Ihe answer may be that, because it does not appoar, 
tborefore it id ccocludod that it does not enst.—The answer to this is as 
follows 


TEXT (3018). 

It is just possible that tbb sublatiko Coqkitiok pobs hot attbak 

BECAUSE TTTB CAUSE OE TUX RBUOVAL OF THE DEFECT IB HOT 
AVAILABLE, OB BECAUSE OP SOME OTHEE BBASOH ; 

HEHOE TEE SUSFICIOH BEOABDIHO THE FOSSl- 
B7UTY OP ITS BEING TEEBB DOBS HOT 
OSAS5.'-(d018) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Causi< ej the remotni oj the deject ’^4uch an the dropping of the juice 
of tlie Xyrat^jUnoer into the ^oa (which curoa the jaundice) ^when no such 
remedy is available, tho Oogaiticn eublating the Cognition of ysUeunass in 
the coneh'shell dore not appoar. 

* Or because ej eonte eOxer reason' ^fot ioBtancei when looking at the 
mass of mirago and mistaking it for water, if ono doea not move up to it, 
tho corrective Cognition envisaging the sandy desert aa distinguished CiDni 
water does not appoar.^3018) 
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It has bseii argued by the iKiniameaio uader Tea 2872, tha<^“ If the 

.nan, through stupidity, should imagine the esistenee of the sublating Cogni- 

hOD, e«., when none has oome about, he would be beset with doubts in aU 
bis dealing#?, etc. ©to.”. • uouuw m au 

The anawer tc thU » aa foJlcwa 


l£XTfi (3010-302J). 

Thus, svbh whekb thb svsrioios (of sublation) is dub to BitrpiDwx 

THBRB U ALWAYS SOME QBOIWD FOB II; WHEN THEBB IS COQHITIOH 
OP THE PBBFEOTWESS OP THE CAUSE AND THAT OP CONFORMITY TO 
KSALITY, THESE ARISES NO SUSPICION IK THE MIND OF THE WISE, 

So THAT HE DOBS HOT BECOME BESET WITH DOUBT IN AIL HlS 
DEALINGS : AS HIS MIHD HaS BECOME FREE FROM DOUBT, OK 
THE COONITIOH OF THE SAID PEHFSCTNESS AND OONPOBMITY. 

—If EVEN AFTER THIS, A POOU8H MAN ENTERTAINS SUS- 
TIOIONS,—IT IS m hepbrence to such a person 
THAT THE SUSFIOTOUS CHAHACIER SEEMS TO SAVE 
BEEN DEPRECATED BY THE 0NBORN OnS {iS 

THE BAo^wk^^).—(3019-3021) 

COMMENTARY. 

It hcia been explained that aU doubt and suspicion ceaee when the 
perfect character of the caoBe, and coniormity with reality have become 
perceived. 

It has been osberted by the MmSmA»)Ba, under Tm 2S78, that—' Sue- 
piciousnees hae boon deprecated by VoAudiva, eto. etc.’*,—What the pemon 
inakiog this sjeeraon hoe shown by this is only his own devotion to the 
Bfuikii-cuU. not the real state ol things. A mew assertion, without reaeone, 
does not carry conviction regarding the real state of things, to any inteJhgent 
person whose mind haa lisen above the oomaL 

Tbe words of V&Avdiva {that have been quoted) were pronounwd in 
an entirely different context, and ere not luoompatible with our view of things. 
—This is what is ehown by the words—' IJ, even after this. etc. sic.*—' After 
Aie i.e. after having pero^ved the per/eawa of the cause and also eon- 
fermitp to rtaHty, —one,—like younelf,—entertains euspidons,—as aeoertad 
(under Text 2834) thatr—‘ the corroboration of tbe corroboration also has 
to be eought for auch suspicious oharaoter is what appean to have been 
deprecated by the ‘ Unborn One*—V>snu.—(3019-8021) 

It hae been argued by the ifimameaka, under Teat S874, that_*' When, 

in regard to a Cognition, a certain eiiblation is poBSible.^Vid, on being 
sought for, is not found,—then in regard to that Cognition,' it has to be 
concluded that there is no sublation at all 
The answer to thia ie ae follows 
39 
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TEXTS (3022-3023). 

If TM8 ASCaRTAlNMSHr O? VAUDITY 18 DEf EWDENT UPON MB EXIGENCIES 
Of PLACE, TIME, THE UAH AND THE ClECUUSTAHOBS,—IT IK OLEAE 
THAT MS EBFIHITS COOHITIOl* OP VALIDITY IS DEfBSDBNT 
CPOTT EXTBANEOUS CAtrSES, FOA INSTAHOE, THE PLACE 
AHX> TIME HATINQ BEEN ASOEBTAIHED TKHOUOH THE 
ABSSHOB Of dUELATIOK. THE AHCEBTAIHUEHT OP 
THE VAUDITY Of THE INITIAL COUNITION 
CLEARLY POLLOWS JTWK OTHER 

Means op Coqnition.—(3022* 

3028) 

COMMENTARY. 

In chU the Author polptA out tlie Hol{-contradiction involved m th« 
pontion of thd othor party.—For ini^tancr, if the Coguition of validity i>< 
held to be depondeot upon tbe exigeacies of place, times tlie ma}i aod the 
attendant eircurojtaocea,—then It is clearly meant that tlio validity its due 
to aytrandcue caoisee} becMV'<e regards place, tiine, etc., wbeo itia asuerteJned 
by meann of other Means of Cognition, that there ia no aublation,'—it follovn 
tliat the initial—ferat—Cognition ie validwhen this view has boon accepted, 
how can one avoid the ooncliudon tliai tho validity of Cognitions is due to 
eonraneoue cauuee f Surely the oieence 0 / eubltHtoa can be ascertained only 
by other Mesne of Cognition. Under the view that the validity of Oogoi- 
tion is inherent in it, all Oognitione would have to be regarded m valid ; 
in order to avoid this contingency, you will have to assert that' nlf-s%^fflcieni 
volitUty belongs only to that Cognition of which tlioro 1h no Hublation*,— 
and this o&eence ^ subhtion eamiot bo cognised by moro non*approbojv'4lon ; 
as suoJt a conclusion would bo wrong; licnce the said absence can bu 
aacertained only by the Tvon^appreheotiioo of that which would have been 
apprehended (if it existed); as It Is only thui that Is luvariably concomitant 
with ' abaence of sublation *and this ‘ non-approheosion of whut would 
have been ^preheoded ’ cannot be any other than that which follows from 
the Cognition of its oonfonnity with reality that it would mean the 
acceptance of the view that certainty relating to validity can be obtained 
through other Meeiiw of Cognition; [and tlus would bo contrary to your 
doctrine of the of Cogoitions}.—(S02S-302S) 

It has been argued by the other party, under TbS 2832, tliot—“In 
such dealing? as debts, as butweon two parties, wliile tho plaintiff makes " 

only one statement, tbe defendant mokes two, [hence there need be the 
following up of only tfires Cognitions] 

The answer to this is as follows 


i 
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TKXTS (3024-3028), 

As AE(iAEl>S 1>SAIJH0S B9UABD1KO J^2BT, BTC. WHICH ADMIT 07 05LY 
three 8tatsu£vts,->this condition (of thbeb statements) is affu- 

CABLE TO TBOSB CASES ONLY, AND SHOOLD NOT £S CITED IN CON* 
NECTION WITH ValidHi/.—lil THOSE CASES, THE TWO H9FUTANTS 
MAKE STATEJpLBNTS ON SEOALLTNO THINOS TO TBBiB MBMOEY, 

AND DO NOT FIND TIME TO MAKE A CARfiPUL 80BVTINY OF 
THINOS. As REOAEDK THE VALIDITY OF COONITTONS HOW* 

EVER, THIHOS HAYS GOT TO BB DETERMINED IN BBOARD 
TO THE BEAL STATE OF THINOS,—AND NOT BY 

Casoistbt. Hence the dbalikos that have 

BEEN OITED ABfi NOT ANALO<K)ir8 TO THE SUfrIEOT 
DNDB& CONSIDERATION.—(3024-3026) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tl\s sxaot poaitioa regarding the validity of Cogoicione, which is related 
to the real nMure of things, forms the euhject under conHideration ; white 
the transactions relating to Debt, etc. conaiet in Casuiatry and are related to 
ConvantioQs made by the mere whims of menthe citing of these transectioos 
therefore only showe your ignorance of the subject under consideration,— 
(3024-3026) 

It has been aseertod under TeM 2884, tha^“ it is for this name reaeon 
that Deities are called Tr»«eatyo (Three*truth) 

The answer to this is an follows 


TEXT (3027). 

The fact of the Deities being called * Tbisatya ’ cannot lead to 

ANY CERTAINTY (BBOABDINO VALIDITY) ; IN FACT, IF THIS 
CERTAINTY DOBS NOT FOIiOW FROM THE VERY FIRST 
(STATEMENT), IT CANNOT FOLLOW FBOM 

OTHERS-—(3027) 

COMMENT ABY- 

' J^Vom the first i.e. from the first statement;—if the certainty duett 
uot fellow,—then that certainty cannot follow ^o*n otAer^-i.e. from the two 
ataCemeota coming later on,—f 3027) 


The same idea is further elucidated 
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TEXT (3028). 

INaSMUCS Ad TICE LATER TWO 8TAT8M9HTS ARB OF THE SAUB TWO MBW,— 
IF THERE 18 RO 00N7IDBMCB DU THB FIRST OHB, WHAT 
PECUIiAIUTT IS TRBRB IH THE OTHER TWO (WHICK 
UAKBS THEM MORE TBTSTWOBTHY) 1 

—(3023) 


COJlMfiNTARY. 

' LaUr &ppeArii^ at a laUr tiroe. 

‘ No cot^dMce'' — no cartaintj of eoaviotion, 

' In the other two Tho two other than the first, i.e, the two comii^ at 
a later time. 

T1;e man who oiakes one, and al^o two, fab<n atatemente,—why should 
he cot mal<e a third false statement! Wixo is there to prevent him doing 
virtue of which convirtioc should result from tlxe third 1 — (30S8) 


It he» been asserted, in 2886, tliat—“under the view of self- 
validity, there is no lofinite Regress, et«. etc.”. 

Tbe answtf to this is as follows 

TEXT (3029). 

Thus, Uf ACCORDAHCE with the REASOHCia set forth TRBVIOUdLY, 
THERE 18 L^FIHITE RBORBSS IHYOLVBD VKDSR YOUB VIEW 

ALSO. AtiD Valtdity ahd Ibvalidity rehaui as 
IHBY ARB IH BEAUTY.—(3029) 

COMMENTARY 

' irAs«ea«ontn(/«e( forth prevtoveltf'-^Le. the one set forth under Text 3004 

eS se?.—(3029) 


It han been argued under Text 2383 that—“ the Word that is eternal or 
proceeds &om a trustworthy pereoD does not become vitiated by tbe defeuts 
of the hearer or tbe speaker 

The AEkswer to this is as followe 
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TEXTS (3030-8031). 

THR ETBRIf AL Word has beep CISCAltDBD BT its PRETTOTOLy m DETAIL. 
DhPER your view, there K VO TRUST WORTHY PBE.SOR BtHTRSLY 

PRBR PROM ALL DBPBOT9 ; A}7D MOW CaV A TBRSOH BB ' TRDST- 
WORTSy WHBE THB MASS OF HIS 1QKORAIIOB HAS HOT 
BBEK DISPELLED 1 BeOAUSB OK THE FR83EKOS OF 
THE DEPEOTS, IT 18 ALWAYS OPEN TO SUSPICION 
THAT ms WORD HAY BE PAL8E.—(3030*3031) 
COMMENTART. 

' PreviMuki *— i.«. \ ind$r tbs Chapter on ‘ The Bevealed Word the 
idea of the ‘ Eternal Word ’ has been refuted in detail; and when ita very 
eaatence is not admitted, how could tbern be any mveetigatlon regarding its 
self'SufRcient validity ! 

Aa regards the ' trustworthy person no such person is admitted by 
the Aftmdmeolia himself; any work written by hint also becomes inadnueabla 
Because, if a man has had all the dafecta,—Love, Hate, etc.—which are the 
source of untruth,—completely destroyed, then alone he can be regarded as 
' trustworthyotherwise, how could trwlworAinw be accepted in the case of 
a man whose mind is beeet with the sources of untruth, in the shape of 
Love, Hate and other defects ? And you, Mim&mMkat, do not admit of 
any suoh person as has completely shaken ofi the entanglements of the 
' Affiiotions ’ (Defects) j hence there can be no ‘ word of the trustworthy 
poson ’ for you.'^(3030*803l) 

Tl»en s«8in, grantiog that there is a ‘ trustworthy person ’; even eo 
any * word ’ (assertion) of sueb a person, cannot be said to be known.— 
This is what is pointed out in the following:— 

TEXTS (303^3034). 

EVBK THOtrOa 8UOH A ' TRUSTWORTHY PERSON * JiAY BE BORN, — WHO 
COULD COME TO HNOW OP THE HOST OF HIS OOOD OUALITIB9, AND 
THEOtEBY HAVE GOKTZDBNOB EK THE WORDS OF SUCH A TRUSTWORTHY 

PERSON ?—It THERE WERE SOUE ONB WITH SUPEHNORltAl 
VISION WHO OOULD PERCEIVE KI8 BECBLLBNT QUAUTHS,— 

_WHAT USB COULD SUCH A PERSON HAYS TOR ANT ‘ WORDS 

OF THE TRUSTWORTHY PHESON ’ 1 BbOAUSB HB WOULD 
HniSSXf KKOW A LT THINOS, INDRPBKDaNTLY OF ALL 
ASSERTIONS. As FOR ANY OTHER PERSON, AS HR 
OOULD NOT RECOGNISE THE ‘ TRUSTWORTHY PERSON 
HE COULD NEVER LBARN OF THlNaS FROM 

ms WORDS.-^3032-3034) 

OOMMEHTAHY, 

Unless it has been found who the ‘ trustworthy person ’ is, it cannot be 
aacertained what is ‘ the word ol the trustworthy person' j and it is not 
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poflwbl® to find out who ift tho ‘ tnistvrtsrtJiy ponwn ’; bocause tbo man who 
hM got rid of ail hin ‘ Afflictions and dofoeU ’ and who is capable of pereriving 
nipenensuoim things may be able to tecognis© the ‘ trustworthy person ’; 
but the word ol such a trustworthy parson can tarvo no useful purpose for 
such a man, M he wmild himself be able to perceive nil thinga and a« such 
wo\i)d not depend, for his activity, upon tho ‘ trustworthy person *; lienee 
tho recognition of such a person would be of no use to him. As for other 
ordinary men, whose vision is limited, they oanoot recognise the * trustworthy 
person ’ { and benee they cannot learn anything from ths words of such n 
person : aa tlw« could be no certainty aboxit it.—(S032-3034) 

It has been asserted by the other party, under Text 2887, that— 
"Taachew and Pellow-stridentt help to prevent TnutilaUons in the Eternal 
Word. etc. eU.”. 

The answer to this is as follows 


TE3CT (3035). 

Under the theory 07 ‘ aELr-VALTrurr the certainty comes abodt 

PROM THB BIRTH Of THE OOQHITION mELP ; HENCE THERE OATt 

BE NO ‘ Mutilation '; what then is there to be 
PREVENTED ’—(3035) 

COMMENTABT. 

' NishehayajSiiiaJi account of certainty having come about.— 

Otherwise, if the certainty did not come about from tlie Cognition itsolf,— 
then the dootrine of ‘ self •validity ’ WMild be done away with.—(8030) 

It has been averted, under Text 2888 that—“ the amerUcn does not 
become vitiated by the defects which arc warded off by the excellence of tbe 
Teacher, etc. etc.”. 

Tho answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3086). 

It 19 T&UB THAT THE ASSERTION IS NOT VITIATED BY THE DEFECTS, 
WHICH ARE -WARDED 0F7 BY THE EXOBliENOSa ; BUT AS TRJfRS CAN 
BE HO OHBTAINTY BBOARDTNQ TKB BXOBLLBNCES, THBBB OAN 
BE NO OERTAINTY BBtlARDlNC THE SAID FACT (OF NOT 
BEINO VITIATED).—(3036) 

COMMENTARY, 

tt may be tnm that the omertion of higldy qualified men is not vitiated 
by dafecU, th«e latter being warded off by the excellenoes; but even so, 
inasmuch as tba excellancee preeant in the ‘chain’ of other persons is 
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beyond the reeeh of the eenRee, there om he no oerteinty regarding it; and 
in the abKonce of wch certainty, there can be no certainty regarding the 
aaertion of the qualified penon : and wbat has not been duly aecert^ned 
cannot be eolf-eufllcieDt in ita validity.—(3036) 

It has been argued by the other party in Ttxt 2S88. that—" as there is 
no maker (composar), there could be no defects, for which there would be no 
receptoole 

The answer to this is ae follows ^ 

TEXT (3037). 

ThB IDBA THAT THS ‘ BtBRSAL WoBD ’ TS WITHOUT A ‘ MAlCRR ’ EAS 
BEHK AlASADT EBPTTTSD ; OOHSSQHBNTLT IT CAHTTOT BB WQHT 
THAT " TKEBB B8WG HO MAKES. THSBB QOUT,© BE HO OEPBOT8, 

BOB WHIOH THEBE WOULD BB HO BBOBPTACLE."—^3087) 

COMMENTATtT. 

' Already ’—under the chapter on the ‘ Revealed Word ’.—(3087) 

It hoe been argv;ed under Teat 2889, that—" in the eoee of the assertion 
of trustworthy pewonP, two facts have been perceived—the ahsenca of 
and tha prs»an» of «»llenc« ; and it hat altaady bear, shown how 
validity cannot be due to the esoellenoee 
The answer to this is as follows j— 

TEXTS (3038-30S9). 

How VAUDtTT OAH BB DUB TO EXOBILIWCBS HAS BETH ALEBADV 
BXPLAIHBD ; AHD SOLOSO AS THE EXOBLLEHCES ABB HOTBSOOOHISBD, 
THE ABSBNOB OP DBPEOTS CaHHOT BB BEBOBIVEO,—THEH, 

IT OAHHOT 93 BIOHT THAT THE AS3BBTIOH, VALID BY XTSELP, 

IS IHDIOATBD by THS AB8EH0B OP DEPSOT0 | BBOATTSB, 

HOT BBIKO COOHT8BD, THE fl^SCnce Of ds/olt OAH- 

HOT SEBVB AS AH Ihdioatob.—(3038*8039) 


COMMENTABY. 

• Hoe feeen explained ’—under Test 2988. 

It haa been aeeerted above (2890) lh«^- the ae^on, v^d >>7^ 
o. an ^ndioa^ot ■; that ie, it 

instating th. validity; b«anae it ie ii«ll uncogmaed.-<3038-803») 
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The following Text fthoxn that what ut itAell unknown nannot serve a^ an 
indicator 

TEXTi^ (S040.3041). 

UNLSaft PBOPLK KNOW THB THEY CANNOT HAVE ANY IDEA OF TUR 

siwk-hoider. Thus the idea of the ‘ self*validity * bbinq 
indioatbd by ihi absence <4 deftcu becomes disoabdrd by 
SELF* COHTBADIOTION,—The o^encc oj defects can qualify 
THE ‘ Word ' only whbr ascbetained by that 
Means of Coonitiok which oonsists of Non- 

APPREHENSION ; AND IN IKiS WAY VaUDITY OF 
A COOHITION WOULD BE DUB TO 80MB- 
VHINO BBTRANBOUS TO ITSELF,— 

(3040.3041) 

COMMENTARY. 

Purther, adeence of defects may be a qualification ? btit even so, tbe 
objection ren]amB,~aa there is pOASibility of self .oontradietiot). Eor instance, 
if VaUdity ia indicated and qualified by the absence of defects, tlien it would 
clearly mean that Validity ia sztrfmecus; and thie would go against and 
diflcard the aaaerMon that Validity in inAa»vw. 

Tbia same idea is furtber clarified in the words—* Oie abstncs of defscts 
can guali/y, ste. eta'.—If the abssnes ^ defects is aecertained through the 
Means of Oognitlon known as * Non.appreheDsion *, then alone it could 
serve aA a qualification (and an indicator}; because what is not ascertained 
cannot serve os a qi»UftcAtlon} and there is no other Means of Cognition 
that could bring about the oertAin Oogoition of the abssncs (of defect*) j— 
consequently it becomes clearly asserted that the Validity of the Cognition 
follows from Non-apprehension, which is something diffstont from the 
Cogni^OD itself—<3040.3041) 

It has been argued by the other party, under the Text 2893, tliat— 
while the akcellences are there, there doM not appear any Cognition of the 
defect* of tbe nan 

The answer to this is ae fonown 

TEXT (3ft42). 

EtBH WKSN the excellences are THEBE, THE COORTTION OP THE 
DEFECTS OP THE MAN DO APPEAR. If THERE 19 MON-COONITION 
OP EXCELLENCES, HOW CAN THEBE BE ANT COONTTIOK 
OF THB ABSENCE OF DEFSOT3 1—(3042) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, While tbe exoeDences are there, there can be no Oognition of the 
defects (of the Man), then,—ae the exceUeocee, lying within the ' chain' 
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of another panoni and boDco the aenaae, would uot bo cognised,^ 

there could be no oart^tj rogtirding the oieence o/ de/eeU: m the ' absence 
of dftfeota ’ conaieto in the ' presence of excellences ’; and unless there is 
Cognition of tho place devoid of the -Tai*, there can be no Cognition of the 
(ibeenee o/ IA 4 Jar,^S04t) 

The flatne idea is further claritled— 


TEXT (3043). 

DEPBCTS»—IS TKS SSiTS OF HaTI, BsK^ITSIOS and the URB'^ARB set 
ASIDE B7 EXOBLLESCBS,—IS TUB SHATB OF KISDSBS^, WISDOM ASD 
SO FORTH ; COSSBQItBNTLY, IF THEBE 18 SO OEBTATHTY REGARD* 

ISO THESB l^TTER— kindn^S, BTa—HOW CAN THERE BE 
AS? COOSTTIOS OF TUB AE8BS0B OF TB08B 
(DBFB0T8) ?—(3048) 


COMMENTARY. 

' ' ‘ 0 / AoM i.e. of the Defects.—{8043) 

Kwndrila has argued as follows;—At the time {of the Cegnitioo of the 
odeence 0 / dt/eeu) the excellences do not function on being themselvee 
oognbied; in fact, it is by mere preeenoe that they help in the cognising 
of the o&eenre 0 / defecu*\^{S}ilahav&rtiia J. I. 2; 67.] 

This is the objection set forth in the following 


TEXT (3044). 

“ At the time (of the Coosrnos of trb absehob of DxrEoxa), thb 
BXOEU<BSOE.8 DO SOT FTHOTIOS OH BBISO THEM8BLTBS COO* 
sraED ; ra fact, ms bt mere preseno* that they 

HELP ZH THB GOOSTSIHO OF THB AbiCriM 

<ff D^9ei6.‘*—{SHohavdriika I, I, 2 ; 

07],—(3044) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Thty help ’—they help towards bringing about the certainty regard* 
ing the abeence «/ d0<49.-^SO44} 


The answer to the abore is as follows 
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TEXTS (3O45-304ft). 

Ip it wbrb so, ttteh, there would se ho (o) Doubt, hor (6)Wrono 

COOHITIOH (MtSCOHCEPlIOH),—Itr THB CASE OF THE PeESON 
RSCOQKISBD AS ' TRUSTWORTHY ^ THE SHAPE OP (fl) ‘ ARB 
THBRB DBPS0T8 IH THIS PKMOH OB HOI ? AHD (i) ‘ THERE 
art DEPBOrs in mw’. Airu tst trpae are such 
Doubt ahd Wbohr Coqhition ih some msh : 

UHTIL IT IS BECOOOTSBD THAT HE IS THE 
BEOEPTAOLE OP EZOELLSNOES,— 

(3045-3046) 

OOMMENTABY, 

Ifi in bringing About certainty regarding the absence o/de/ectf, excetlenoea 
functioned by their mere preeence,~then in tbe caae of the poraon recognised 
AS * trustworthy no one ooiild have any Doubt or Uisconception in regard 
to the absence a/d^ecU ; M both these will have been barred by the certainty. 
—And yet such is not the case; so long as the certainty relating to the 
presence of the sxcellsacee does not come about,—there certainly do appear 
Doubt and Misconception regarding the obssnes of defects. Hence it follows 
that the excellences are not operative by their mere proeence.—(8045*3040) 


TEXT (3047). 

Ip there WSBS OBBTAIHTY RErtARDtHO THE SELF-TALTDITY (OP OOQHX- 
TIOHS) EVEN WHEH TOERB IS HO OOGHITIOK OF THE AB9BHOS 
OF DEPEOTSt-^TEEH, IN BE6ARD TO THB SpEAEBR, 

THSRB GOULD HOT BE THE ' OOHTEaRY COO* 

HTTIOH ' SPOKEH OP ABOVE (UHDEE 

3045).—(3047) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might bo argued that—"The oxcsllenow may not be operative 
towards tiie bringing about of the certainty regarding the abasnea of defects: 
even so, from the uncertain absscice of defects there would fellow tbe 
certainty regvduig validity ’’.—This also cannot be right: as in that eass, 
as before, there could be no divsraity of opinion in regard Co tbe speaker 
recognised as ‘ trustworthy Because when there is certainty regarding 
tbs self’Validity of the assertion.—there can be no snob notions in regard to 
tbe person making that assertion, as—* is he telling tbe truth or not,—or 
is he not telling the truth at all ? ’—The term ‘ vimaii' (contrary Cognition) 
here stands for Dovbt and Misconceplion i ‘ vimati' being ’ notion, 

that is ‘ contrary ’: and as Doubt envisages both ths extremes, it can 
be regarded as ' contrary *.—(3047) 
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KumUriia haA again argund aa foUorm—Thiu? tbeiv, from e 2 collanc«« 
follows tho abaanca of dafacta*—from thiM ahaence. followH the absanca of Cha 
two forma of Invalid Cognition; conaaquently tha general law rcmama 
undeniad and ao forth.—^jS7»iofeat>dfftifea 1. 1. t; 65^ 

This niflo cannot he right, when ther»> is no certainty regarding tho 
nftwncft of <U/e(U .—Tbi« is what ja pointed out in the following 

TEXTS (3048-3040). 

When there is no OOONITION OP THE ob^ewe of i^fecU, how ootoo 
THERE BE ANT cooNiTiOK OP THE oiaanee of the iivo hifuh <f /neuitd 
PROM WHICH THE OEBtAIHTT REOAROINO VaLTOITY 
OOUL!D BE DEDtrOED I—AND IP, ETBS WHEN THERE IS HO 
OOONinOlf OP THE ABSSNOE OP THE TWO ZIHBS OP 

Ihyaijd CoosnxoK, the 8df>VoX\^\i (op the 
Cognition) were oooNiaBD,— then, as 

BEFORE, THERE WOUl>t> BE NO DOtTBT 
OB Misconception at aix.— 

(3048-3040) 

OOMMENTATIY. 

If there came aboriC a Cognition free from Sonht and Misconeaption, 
which are ‘ contrary * to that Oogniticn,—then that Cognition ahouJd be 
Mtifd { otherwise, if the matter were beset with the contrary notions, how 
oouJd the general law come in at all ? Benause the two contrary notions, 
Doubt and Misconoeption, are effeota of defecw; hence there can be no 
certainty regarding the absence of these contrary notions, unla* there ifl 
certainty regarding the absence of defects. 

‘ The obsencs of the two kinde of IrtwHd Cognition *—i.e. the ebeenoe of 
Doubt and UiBconception.^3O4S*3O40) 

The following Text pointt out tho ‘ contrary Oognitinn ’ >— 

TEXT (3060). 

[The contrary Cognition being in the porm] —(«*) ' la his absbrtion 
TRUE OR CNTBHE 1 * (DOUBT),—OR (6) ‘ It 13 ABSOLOTELY TFNTBOE ’ 

(MiSOONOaPTION) ; [the«e WOUU) bs ' oontrart ’] bbcahsb 

THERE la THE CEBTAIHTy THAT ALL COGNTHONS ARB 

vaup by themselves.— (3050) 

COMMENTARY. 

So far it hsa been e^cplained that the aboence of dejMU and other condi¬ 
tions do not, by their mere presenoa, help in the bringing about of the 
certainty regarding Validity ; now the Author proceeds to explain »n detail 
that if the certainty regarding the said Ahoonoe of were aasential, 
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then (a) thfi validity would be eMminoue, and (b) tbore would be en 
InfiDite 

TEXT (8061). 

For thr arovr reasons, it la amolittely nsoessary that thrbb 

SBOtriD BB BEPTNITB COaHITICW 07 AU. THE TSBEE 7ACT0BB— 

(1) ABSENOB 07 DEFECTS, (3) ABBBTICB 0? &VAUD 
OOOHITIOVS A)TD (3) PRESBNOE OP 
BZOELLEKCES.—(8051) 

COMMENTARY. 

(t) Abunee of defeobs, (2) abeenoe of the two kinde of Invalid Cognition 
(Doubt and WiRconeeptdon). and (8) the preaence of oAcellencee,—the Cogni* 
tion—all these mvet he adioitted. Otherwise, there could be 
00 certainty regarding Vedidity, aa hae boon explained already.—(3061) 

Queslfcm “ If the definite Oognition of t)^eeo three is not admitted, 
what then 1 " 

Anexoer 

TEXT (3052). 

Js REGARD TO ALL THESE, THERE WODDD BE THE TWO POSSIBIUTIES—lE 
THE COOHrnON OF TERSE VALID OR IHVAUD I EOW THEN 
WHAT ra IT3BLP INVALID BB A PAOTOB IN THE 
ASCBRTAINMimT OF VALIDITY ?—(3062) 

COMMENTARY. 

The CogtiUicn of Die sead three faciere, which is regarded an a factor in 
Validity,—ia it valid or invalid T—These srs the two altarnaDves possible.— 
If it is invalid, then it cannot lorm part of tbs certainty regarding validity,— 
—as it is itself invalid { if the witness (evidence) has been regarded as 
untmstworthy, he cannot help in the decision regarding the matter 
under dispute.—(9058) 

TEXTS (30.58-3054). 

[It the SAID Cognition is valid, then] its csRTaiNT? rbqardihg its 

VALIDITY COULD BE POSSIBLE ONLY IP VALIDITY WERE EXTRANEOUS.— 
How AGAIN IS IT ASCEETAOIRD TTIaT THE SAID COGNITION (OF THE 
THREE FaOCORS) IS VALID ?—If IT BE BALD THAT—“ IT IS 
DBDUOBD FROM THE ABSENOE 07 OOON1TION3 TO THE 
OONTRART THEN THE QUESTION ABI8BS—Ts THIS DEDUC¬ 
TION ITSELF VALID 0* NOT?.—THUS ALL THE OBJEOTZONB 
irBGBD ABOVE COME BAOR IN PULL FORCE, ^d063* 3054) 

COMMENTARY. 

1£ the second altamaDve (put forth under 9062) is what is accepted,— 
then the validity of the Main Cognition turns out to be eaSraneove; and 
there is Infnite Begrsae also. 
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b order to mdicete tbie Infixute Regreaa, tbe Author pute the guegtion -■ 

* Bo\o again, ttc. etc.', 

' S^'pi' —ie. the absence of the OogzutioQ to the contrary.^3063*3054) 

Qwtfiwi :—“How doee the same objection become eppUceble also T ” 

Aneuier— 

TEXTS (3055.3058). 

The Vaudity of the Coonmotf QUEdTiou coui.d be possible ohlv 

!F VaIAOITY BZTEAKE0U8;—HOW TOO CAN THE 1nVAUI> 

COQHlTlOH BEING ABOUT A EIOUT COQNITION IN KSBPIKQ WlTR 
THE BEAUTY OF THINGS 1 1 t IS TO BE OONSIBBEBU HOW 
THE YAUOITY OF THIS ALSO BEOOMBS AFFEXBENOBD; — 

IT KAY BE DBDUOBD VEOH THE ABSENCE OF COONI* 

TTONS TO THE CONTRARY AND SO FOETH *TT. 

THIS OOUBS ABOUT WHICH CANNOT EE 
DBSIEABLB (FOB THE OTNBB FAETY), 

H3065.3066) 

OOMMENTABY. 

This IS easily oomprehensible. * 

* Hou* tfiC vaUdky of th^, etc. efc.’—Le. of the absence of the Cognition 
to the con9ary.^3D66.3O0d) 

Then again, if the Validity in all cavm » determined in accordance with 
the principle propounded in the foUomng aesertion—“ From Excellences 
follows the Absen c e of Defects; from absence foUowa the absence of the 
two forme of Invalid Oognition i consequently the geoeral law remains un* 
denied ”— (SAiofixitdrtifez 1. 1. 2 ^ 66). — then It would mean that the very first 
Cognition is valid, and there would be Infinito Regress also. 

This is what is pointed out in the following i— 

TEXTS (3067.3068). 

Thus teen,_“eedx Excellences follows the absence op dbfbots ; 

FROM THIS absence, THERE FOLLOWS THE ABSENCE OP THE TWO 
FORMS OF INVAUD COGNITION ; HENCE THE GENERAL. LaW 
REMAINS TNJ3BNIED *';—•!? THE VALIDITY IN ALL CASES IS 
DBTEBM2NED ON THIS PRINCTFLS, THEN IN THE OaS B IN 
QUBSTION ALSO,—AXL TEE aFOEBSaJD OBJECTIONS 
BECOME APPLICABLE ; AND IT ALSO INVOLVES 

AH Infinite Eegrbss.—(3067.3058) 

COMMENTARY. 

* A/orteaid objediono ’.—That is, fbeceUenoes and ths rest lying in tbs 

• chain ’ of other persons, they are beyond the senses of people of limited 
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vision,—bsDoe Uiexv c®n no wrtftinty relMing to them; this would mean 
tliat there is no certelnty relating to the abssM 0 / dejecu also uncertain 
also is the absence o« the two kinds of Invalid Cognition ; so that Validity ooiitd 
not be catabibhed on the basis of Extelleiwe, uWj. If these {Excellence, etc.) 
help in tbe matter by their mere preeeace, thonthfire coxUd be no Cognition to 
the contrary j—all this host uf object ions would be applicable to all caees.— 
(3067-3068) 

Further, KufnArila'g sKBsrtion qitoted above—“ therefore from 
Excellences follows the Abeeiice of Defe«ite, etc. etc."—has declared validlti/. 
and also the abunc4 of tht tUK> kiiuU e>J Invalid C^ffniiion and At Absence of 
DtftcU.^^ part and pwoel of the certainty.—Now the ‘absence’ here 
spoken of can be ei^ot (a) of tl*a nature of ‘ absolute negation of wbat b 
poeaiblo or of tUe nature of 'relative negation * ■, these are the only two 
aJtemativee posuble. 

The following Text poiato out the objections Hgaiost tlie first alternative 
(tiiat it is of tlio nature of absolute negation) 

TEXTS (30594060). 

THB ASSBRTIOW THAT ‘TSBEE IS VALIDITY W«BH THERE IS AbtenU o/ 
* DtfecU ” OOHTAIKS A TtCgOitCW ; IF THIS HBOATIOH IS MEANT TO BE 

abeoltue', thbs it can never be ntovjsD.—I t cannot be 
psciVBD BY apprehension, because it IS ov the nature 

OP NSGAiaON ;—NOE CAN IT BE PROVED BY 

kension, as that would involve an Infinite 
Regress.—(3059-3060} 

CO&fMBNTARY. 

If it is Absolute that is meant, tbon it cannot be proved. Because 

would suoh Negation be proved by itself T or by eoraething else ? If it 
is proved by itself, (1) would it be due to ite bang of thu nature of ‘self- 
Uluiniaation ’ J or (2) to the fact of its bringing about certomiy ?—If it 
is proved by something else, Is it proved, (3) by Apprehension ? or (4) by 
Non-apprehension These are the alternative views possible. 

(1) Now, it cannot be right to Msert that it is proved by iteelf, through 
its ' NelMuminouH'; because it is a nen-entlty, while ' luminousocss' 

is the property of entitles; it is Oognltiou alone that is proved by iia own 
apprehension, on aocount of its being ' self-luminous ’ by naturenot so 
Negation, which is of the nature of the de n ia l uf the nature of things. 

(S) Kor can the Negation be regarded as proved by itself, through bring- 
ing about eeriainit/. Because as a matter of fact. Negation is devoid of all 
capacity; hence it cannot bring about anything, fl it did bring about any¬ 
thing, It would have to be regarded as an : and secondly, as it would 

not be possible for it to have any new peculiarity produced in it, its effect 
would be such as comes about from it itself, independently of all contributory 
causes, and banco the appearance of such an efie^ would be incessant. 
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(3) If the Abeanoe be regarded lu proved by aomethiog dee,—through 

^IppreAenaton,—that alfw vt not pcaeible because it is ci the 

iistore of Negation, and there can be Appre^ttiioion only of what ie a positive 
entity. 

(4) Nor lastly uon it be hght to hold the view tlist the Abeeooe in proved 
through Non-op7>reAeneion. Beoaxise that would involve an Infioite Kegreea. 
For instance, this Kon•apprehension also being negative in choroct^,— 
how is it proved ? By itself! Or through something else ? All these 
quevtions arise here. It cannot bo by itself, beoaxise of the objeotiona urged 
above; nor con it be through something else, as that would involve an 
lohoite Regreee.—(3059-3060) 

Tbs aoid ' Xnhoite Begreoa ’ is pointed out in the fcUuwli^ t— 

TEXT (8061). 

If thb Absence op Depeots ah» tbat op the two kinds op Invaud 

CoGHinOH PROVED BY iP(m-a^J5>reAenston,—AND this 

absence oj apprehension is peoved sy anothzb Hon- 
apprehension —then thebb is Intinitb 
Eeubbss.—(8061) 

COMMENTABY- 

* Doed, etc. do.’—The oompound la to be expounded as ‘ the obeonce of 
Defects, and of the two kinds of InvoLd Oogoition (306L) 

Tl)» following Texts point out the objections against tl;e view that the 
' aUenu of Defocta, etc.’ is of the nature of i^eiotive Negation (the second 
alternative suggeeted in the Introduction to Text 3069) 


TEXTS (3062-3066). 

If the Absence is of the natuhe op Aeiatiw Negation,-^thbn its 
Cognition would only be the hbcahon op something other 
THAN ITSELF; SO THAT THE Cognition of ihc abssncc defects 
WOULD BB OF THE naTUBE OF THE Cogniiion o/ sxcsUtnceseUD 
IT WOULD THUS COME TO BE OP THE NaTDBB OF THE COONITION 
OP THE INTENDED VaUD COOKITION. THE OoGNTTION OF THB 
ABSENCE OF THE TWO KINDS OF InvAUD COGNITION ALSO WOULD 
TORN out TO BB OF THE OONTBABY HATUEE. Oe, IN CASE IMS 
ABSENCE OP THE TWO KINDS OF IhVAUD COONinON WBBE COG* 
NISEI) INDEPENDENTLY BY llBBLF,—HOW COULD YOU SBaUBE THE 
CONVICTION THAT THE BEST OF IT IS VALID I—I? IT BE DBGED 
THAT “ THE CONVIOTIOK IS DUE TO THB PACT THAT W*lX.*KNOWB 
PAOTS COULD NOT BE BEBUOABLE OTEEBWISB ”,—THEN THIS 
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OOSVlCnOlT WOULD BE UOT AT EITIIEB THBOUOB PbESUWPTIOM, 

OB THBOUOB InFBBENCE, OB IHBOlTOH SOME OTHER MEaNS Ot 

CoaNiTios; so that it yrovLD be derived from soueobs 

OTHER THAN THE COGMITIOJJ ITSELF.— {3062-3065) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tnrough ReiaUve Negation, ‘ Abeance of lM«ta ’ would be fche Mune m 
‘ SKcelleaMe'; hence the OoffiuH^ oi the «aid absence al«o would be the 
»«roe as the Cognition of Excellexioee j-and this wiuiot be desirable (for 
yon) 5 because of your aseertion that-'* The Excelleno* do not operate, 

M cojinteed **• ... .« 

The ‘ thence of the two kind« of Invalid CcgmUon aUo bewmit* the 

same aa ‘ Valid Cognition under the view that it is Relative Negation that 
is meant by * abeence ’ j hence the Cognition of ‘ the absence of the two kinds 
of Invaiid Cognition’ also would be of the nature of the intended ‘VaUd 
Cognition ’ i and in that case the aeeertion-that “ there is abeence of the 
two kinds of Invalid Cognition, hence the general law remains undenied 
cannot be rigJit i aw it involves a confu^a of thought; for instance, the 
same Cognition being known to be valid,-if from that tame fact it is 
deduced tlmt the Cognition is valid,—such a confused aswrlion of Cause and 
Effect, beewnee difficult to undemtand; o« there is no diflaronce (between 
the two Cognitions).—Further, if the two wore regarded u different, because 
tite cause must be different from the effect, then it oomee to this that ‘ the 
Cognition of the absence of the two kinds of Invalid Gognitioo ’ ie different 
from ‘ the Cognition of the valid Cognition ’; while it is not right to regard 
what is of the nature of ‘ Relative Negation ’, as difleront from the valid 
Cognition. 

< Or in am Ae of Ae tw kindo, ote. e«.’—This argumuut udnute 

(for tho eeke of argun^nt) the Cognition of' the absence of the two kinds of 
Invalid Cognition’.—and then, in accordance with tho views of the other 
party, shows that the Validity of Cognitions becomes wrfroneous. 

• Dm U> ti*e fact i>tat w$U>knoipn facu, eic. SJO. —That ix, “there is uo 
other alternative possible ecMept the self-validity of all Cognitions except 
tho Doribtful and Wrong Cognitions “.—(8068-3065} 

The following Test proceeds to show the ‘ Inconclusive ’ character of 
the reasoning set forth in the aasertion that—'* Prom Excellences follows U>e 
abeence of defect*, etc.”.—(5A2oAatdrtite 1 . 1. 8 ? 66) 

TEXTS {3066-3U70). 

FeOM that same RBiSOJTOG OF YOOBS IT MIGHT FOLLOW THAT THE 
Is VALIDITY IS Tv wttR gWT li? CcXIStTlOSS ; A« THE SAME ABQUMRSTS 
AFPLV OLSASLV TO. ASD CAS BE ASSERTED IN REOABD TO, THAT 
VIEW ALSO HS370B IT 13 THE ABSENCE Off EXCELLENCE THAT 
ffOliOWS SHOK THE DEFECTS ; AND FROM THAT ABSBNOE FOLLOWS 
raS AB8BHCB Off VALIDITY ; HBROE THE GBHERAL LAW STANDS 
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UliDBHIED,—I haSHUOK AS THIS OSKEF&X IS THE CBEATIOK OF 

HSKS wb:iu> it Can fi assebteo quits cleaei^y m rhgabp to 
Invalidity, just as well as in heqabd to VaUdity.—Bboausb 
IT IS IN TEE NATUBB OP APPREHENSION THAT COQNITIOK IS RSOARI^BD 
AS InVtM ,—AND IT IS DISCARDED ONLY BY THE ENOWLEDOE THAT 
IT IS BIOHT, IN ACC0BDANO9 WITS THE RBAXJTY OP THINOS, AND 
BY THE COGNITION OF THE EyCBLLBNCS O? ITS 6OUB0E8 ;—AND TEE 

Invalidity is not set aside by tee exceilsnces, as these have 

HOT BSXN COOBISBD i HSNOS BBIHO NOT-DBHIED, THE InVAUDITY 
remains established as BEING INHERENT IN TEE COGNITION.— 

(3066-3070) 

COMMENTABY. 

' Ado3), ‘ —Thia. 

QuwlionWliAt is it that can be aeserMd 7" 

An9u>er It is this Hertu UistK* abg&nce, etc. etc.' 

' Mdnavat ’—the * is added after the Locative, the meaDiag 

b^ug—' as m record to coiidUy'. 

' Tadapi Invalidity. 

The rest is aaaily understood.—(3066-3070) 

It has been argued under Text 2895, that—'* In the caea of words emanat* 
iiig from pareonalitiea. there is alwaya room for doubt, whether tbero aro 
defects or not; in the oase of the Voda, however, there being no author, 
there can be absolutely no suspicion, for iw, w^arding the proaonce of 
defects". 

The answer to is as follows 


TEXT (3071). 

In the case op words emanating proh pebsonauties, there is 

ALWAYS ROOM FOE DOUBT WHBTEEE THERE ARE DEFECTS OR NOT i 
AND A9 IT HAS BEEN PROVED THAT THERE MUST BE AN AUTHOR 

OP THE Veda, IT is not true that WH OAN have no 9USFI* 

QION EEGAEDENQ THE PBBSHNCB OP DEFECTS 

IN IT.—(8071) 

COMMBNTABY- 

Xlnder the Chapter dealing with the ‘Revealed Word’, it has been 
proved that there must have been on autlior of tbe Veda; hence the state¬ 
ment ' hiv>9^qf> there ia no author ’ cannot be admitted. Hence it ia not 
true that, for us, intelUgout people, there is no suspicion regarding the 
Qf defeote in tbe Veda; in fact, Cho suspioicD is actually 

there.—(3071) 

40 
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It hM b««n atf^drtod under Text 2890, Thu», beoause the validity 

of the V«6a ia Accoptod on the ground of ita bains Rolf^ufficieot, etc. eto.". 
The answer to this is os follows >*- 

TEXT (3072). 

Thus, what has bbbh asssbtbd KEdABDnrG trb tauditt ov the Veda 

BftlMQ SSLt'SUXiTCIRHT, OAHtTOT BE ADUITTED,^BECAUSE AS A 
HATTEB Ot BAOT, THAT ALSO IS DEPTODEirT OPON 
THE AUTHOE,—(3072) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Thai aiao the Veda^807S) 

It has been argued imdar Titl 2397 that—''The fact that other Means 
of Co gni tion never have any boaring upon what is said in the Veda establishes 
its validity; otherwise, it would be merely reiterative ”. 

Tbe answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3073). 

I>T CASE TKEBB IS HO OOEBOBOBAllVE COOHTTIOK, NOB PBBFECTIOH 
ra ITS 80UECB,—THE APPEABaHOE OP DoUBT, AND OON- 
SBQUBHT invalidiiyf is enetitable, in teb Veda, 

—(3073) 

OOMMEMTARY. 

OonIvmMory Oognitaon of effective action, and tho Cognition of porfoction 
of the CAuee,^«ipply the source of the cortaoity regarding Validity; and 
both t hese are not adiaittod (fay the other party) in tbe case of tbe Veda; 
consequently there are no means of ascertaining the validity of Cognitions 
provided by the Veda; hence t];ere ca^n he no certeunty regarding suoli 
validity; os tho effect cannot appear without its causa.—(3079) 

It lias been orguod under Text 8898 that^“ such corroboration <Iom not 
form tlie basis of the validity of otiior OogniUons also, etc. etc.”. 

Tl»e answer to this is ae follows 

TEXT (3074). 

In the OA9B OP THE VALIDITY OP OTHER COONITIOHS Al^O, aOOH 
CORROBORATION IS ALWAYS REOARDBD AS THE OEOVNI) 

(FOR TAUDITY) ; HSNOB CSETAIKTY' IffUST BE BASED 
OTON THAT OOEBOBORAiaON.—(3074) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Sttch corrotoraiion in the shape of oonformity with reality, and 
Cognition of porfoction. 
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The objection that this involvei^ Infinite Itegreiu has already been 
refuted. Hence there is no truth (oonchuivenees) in the preroiM that 
“ wbet is valid does not need the corroboration of another Ooginiticn’*• 
Because for the purposes of certainty, sucb corroboration is always needed.^ 
(S074) 


The same idea is further explained 


TEXT (8076). 

It is OVLY when TCT VaUDITT is THfiftE THAT CBBTAISTT REOAEDINO 
IT IS BEOUOHT ABOUT 87 THIS (OOHPIBMATIOM), AND THIS 
DOSS NOT PRODU08 A PBESH VAUDCTY 3H IT.—(3076) 


COMMENTARY. 

This also serves to set aside the argument set forth under T'sst S699—• 
to the effect that—'' Even in a case where the thing is definitely apprehended 
by the later Cognitions, the thing has not been clearly apprehended by the 
first Oognition —Because the fact of the certainty of validity being brought 
about by later Cognitions cannot deprive the first Cognition of that valicUty 
which consisU in its capacity to lead to its objeot.'^3076) 


It has been argited under TtJt 2d00, that~'* no validity could belong 
tc the Oognidon of n thing tlv»t is destroyed immediately on being bora, 
ate. etc.". 


TEXT (3076). 

Ih the CASE OP THE THINO THAT 18 DESTROYED IMMEDIATELY ON EEINO 
SORN, VAUOITV DOBS BBLONO TO TiS COONTTION QT FACT, IT IS 
TH&BE, EVSK IN A CASE WHERE THEBS IS NO OBRTaJNTY 
REGARDIHO IT,—THE CERTAINTY APPEARINO IN TH5 MANNER 
DSSORIBED.—(3076) 


COMMENTARY. 


• Si '—validity.—(8076) 


The manner in which certainty appears is described in the following 
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TBXTy (3(J77-3C»70). 

When thbh* is Cognitioh o? the esckllencb of tks Cause and uthkr 

CONDITIONS, MBN THERE FOLLOWS CERTAINTY AND ALSO WHEN 
EPFSCffIVB ACTION IS FOUND DIHEOTLY, IN THE SHAPE OP bviwnff, 
BTC. REPEATED FUNCTIONING BiUNfiS ABOUT TUB RESULT 

INDEPENDENTLY.—When THERE IS ABSENCE OF ALL THESE 
KEANS (OP OBBTAINTy), THEN THJHtE IS NO CERTAINTY AT 

ALL. Thus even if validity week there, it would 

BE UNdBBTAlN,—AS GOOD AS NON-EXISTENT; TEAT IS 
WBY IT IS SAID THAT IT 3 NOT PRESENT.— 

(3077-3079) 

OOMMENTARY- 

‘ If ^aiv6 aaion ‘ tliea there is cortAintyfcliis has to be 

eonatroed with tbU. 

S&ys the Oppoaeiit r—“ Aa the Ooguition of cffoctive action envw»gc© 
an entirely different thing, tlio cerWiaty regarding the vaUdity of the pre¬ 
ceding Cogiutioii ciumot be d«i6 to that. For iustauuo, the visual Cognition 
o£ water oaa apprehend colour only, ae there is uo ooinpoeito substeaco ; 
03 for the Oognitiou of ©flootive acUon in tbo shape of Butiiing and tbo like, 
it can be eeoured only by ineona of Touch; liow can the Cognition of one thing 
confirm the validity of the Cognition of another tiling ? If it did, then 
there would be inooiigrnitioB 

jjne u’gr .—This does not ufleot our poeition. Aa a matter of fact, wlion 
two objectt occur in the same ‘ olnun which are invariably concomitant,— 
tho Oogoition of one object will cortoinly eatabiudi the validity of the Oogni- 
tion of tlie other- tn tlie matanea cited, the Colour and tlio Touch do net 
oxbrt entirely apart from ono auoUiar; in foot botli are placed under exactly 
the Mune circomstanoea. So that, oven if the lliet Cogiuiiou ia objecOeaH, 
it procoeda on tho baaie of a dofimto objeolive; and thu aubeequout Cognition 
opprohouding the Touch which ia invariably concomitant with tlw object 
of the provioiia Cognition ia out ucodod for tho bringing ebout of oortainty 
of convicUoo. 

Says the Oi*penent" Bvoii so. ae all tbin|p» aro moment ary, the func¬ 
tioning of the later Cognition cannot enviaoge tho Teudi which is iiworiably 
couuojnitanl with the Coloiw euvianged by tho iirevioua Ooguition } Jiow tlioa 
could tJio corteinty follow from that ? ” 

Anawrr .•—Tliia doeh not affoct our poaltion; bocouae tho aubsequent 
eoUntr-wymetU^ have the saiiw effective action oe tho <Mlour^inoll^ml^f oiiviaagud 
by tlio previous Cognition; hunoo all of those coio«r«»no»»cnLi sUind on tlie 
sajoe footing imd aJioro tlm »amo fato ; and hence aro treated ae one and tho 
BHOia In fact, people with Ihnitod viaea (to not deal with ' moineate ’ at 
all. 

Or, tho object onviaagod by the later Cognition ia invariably ooucomitout 
with the oolour, etc. ouviBagi-d by the previoue Ooguition j liooco even thoi^ 
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the previous Oogriition boins; (lio o&iuto oi the lator one, tho two nro regarded 
M distinct,—-ypfr thoro ie no incongriuty in tl'c iden of tlie oorteinty being 
bronght About liy it,—(3077—3070) 

It ha* been wgnod nndor Tf.ri 2000, that—”no vftJklity oonld belong 
to A\uJitory Cognition Iwiranao it oonkl not 1-* iioiToboralcd by the Eye and 
other meuie of Cognition 

Tbi' AnAwor to tins i* a* follows 

TEXTS (3030-3082). 

It IS NOT TRUE THAT TRRRS OAN BE NO OOBBOBOBATTOH OP AODirOItY 

Cognition by the Eye and othib Means op Coonition. Beoausb 
Colour, Sound and the best are i>btbndbnt upon the same 

01HCU74STANCBS. In FACT ALL THESE ABE MUTUALLY CON¬ 
COMITANT AND, AS OOOUBBTNO IN THE SAME ' CHAIN THEY 
ARE THE CAUSE OP EACH OTHER. THUS IT IS CLEAR THAT 
THBRB IS RELATIOKSHIT AMONG THEM. THROUGH THESE 

f _ 

THEN THERE tS OONNEOTION AMONG THEIR OOGHTTIOirS 
ALSO ; JITST AS BETWEEN ‘ SmOZS ’ AND ' THE HFPSOT OF 

WIT FUEL Thus Auditory Coghitioh would be 

QUITE VAMD,—ON AOCOtFNT OF BEING CORRO¬ 
BORATED BY OTHER COONITIOHS.— 

(3030-3082) 

COMMRNTARY. 

It cannot b« admitted that Hie Auditory Cognition cannot be coiro- 
boroted by otlwff Cognitions, Becaua© the sound emanayng from the J-uto, 
and the colour of the lAite are both dapeodent on the aam© circumstances j 
and are consequently inseparable and invariably ooncomitont with one 
another; so that the two are quite related; just like ‘Smoko’ and the 
• Effect of wet Fuel ’. And a* both appear in tlw tame ‘ chwn ’ and are 
mutnally dependent, each preceding factor becomes the causa of each suc¬ 
ceeding factor s so that there is between tbom this direct causal relation 
also.—Thus among tho Oogaitions also of the «eid Oolow, Touch, etc. there is 
similar causal relation, based indirectly upon the above-mentioned re^tion. 

In this way, Auditory Cognition can be quite valid, because of its b«ng 
related to tha other Cognitions, through the Eye and other Means of Cognition. 
—For instance, when one heare from a distacco the sound proceeding from 
the Lute, if he wants to have the Lute, there arises a doubt in bis nuod ae tc 
whethw or not it is the sound of the LuU that he has heard,—this dcubt 
being due to the fact of the sound of the Lute being similar to the sound of 
tho Phite ; he then proceeds towards the Lute ? and when h© actually sees tho 
lAito, the Doubt that liod arisen os to tlic sound being of the Lute or of the 
Piute or of singing become* sot aside. At a place whore tho man licars 
what he thinks to be tli© reverberations of the sounding of tlio Drum, and 
proceods towurds it, if ho dexe not peri'Cive tlie drum,—then tbnre being 
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abMOCS of tbo noceesewy corroboration, he concluden that Cognition is 
in«eauf.^(d<W040Si) 

It hss been APguod under Text 2002, that—’* In both casw, the Oorrobora- 
tivo Cognition is not produced by other means, boneo they do not need 
corroboration by Cognitions produced by other causea 
The answer to this is as follows !— 

TEXT (3033), 

This Cooirmow tbodxjcsd st othbr Mbaus is qvits osrtain ; that 

IS WHY TKS COKBOBOHATIOK BY COGNITIONS PRODUCBO BY 

OTHB& HEAH8 IS X>B5ntBD.—(3083) 

OOMMENTARY- 

‘ TAis Ccgnition ’—apprehending tJie shape of the Lute, stc.—(3038) 

It has been argued under Testf 2903, tiiat—" }\iat as in the case of the 
validity of Souse-perception, there is the definite basis in the form of corro¬ 
boration by another Oogniyon produced by the seme aense-organ,—the 
same ahexild bo asserted to bo the basis in tbs case of the Veda also 
The answw to this U as follows 

TEXT (3084). 

ThUB, in the OASB OP TK# VAUDITT OP SSNSE-PBEOSPTION, TSJtBE IS 
TEE OBPntlTB BASIS IN THE PORM OP OOBBOBOHATIOK BY OTHER 

COGNTnOUe PBODVOTO by SBVERAIi Sbnss-oboans ; 

BOT SUCH IS SOT POtlND TO BE THE CASE 
WITH THE Vbda.—(3084) 

COMMENTABY. 

' Such ie, «c. sia’^.e. Ooixoboration by other Cognitions produced by 
eeveral Seoseergans.—(3084) 

^ua»«on How is this found to be the basis in the case of Seoss- 
perception t ’’ 

Answer 

TEXT (3085). 

Thb first OoosinoN op Water that appbabs is prodocbo by the Eye ; 

THEN TSSBB FOLLOWS THZ LATER OOGNITIOSS RELATING TO 
drinfeilig and Jxiihing, AS dependent dpon thb oestatoby 
ORGAN AND THE BODY (BBSPBOTrwBLr).—(3085) 

COMMENT ARY- 

* Prod/uced by eyas ’-^e. the idsual Cognition of Colour. 

* Loitf Oognitim —i.e. one appearing at a later time.^3085) 
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li has been ergnad undM' Text 2904, that—“ when the Oogmtion broxight 
about by any one eentAnco le the sanne at all timoa and plaeoa, and in all 
mou,— tboa no other buia need be sought for ifs validity 
The aoawor to thia Is ae follows i— 


TEXTS (3086.S087)- 

As A MAITBB 0? PACT, THE COGNITION BSOUOHT ABOUT BP ANY ONB 
SENTENCE IS NEVER POUND TO BE THB 8AKK AT ALL TIMES AND 
PLAOBS, AND IN ALL MEN ; A8 IN ALL CASES THERE AJOSES DOUBT. 

It is true tbax the same words—' Hbavbn is attainbd 

BY THB PSRPORKANCB OP AgnihotfQ AND OTHER RITES ” 

—ARE HBABD BY ALL MEN ; BUT IT IS DEVOID OP AU 
aWKENTB OP CERTAINTY,—RBSEKBUNO TEE 
i>raitw OSOAHINO OP PROGS.—(3086*8087) 

COMMENT ABY. 

This shows that the corroboration by facta cannot be adtnitled. Because 
when the Sentenoa—' From the perfonaance of Agnihotra, follows Heaven 
ie heard, the mtelligent man derives no certain Oognitton from it; hence it 
cannot be admitted that it is the eame at all times and places.—(3086*8087) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Oognitaon is not the same 
in all men 


TEXT (8088). 

Even among BrIhmanas thebe is difference of opinion in brgard 

TO ‘Heavbh’ and such THnros; hbnob the Cognition 

DEBIVBD PROM THE VeDA IS NOT POUND TO BE THE 
SAME IN ALL MEN.—(3088) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, the author of the Mirutta and other authoritiee describe 
‘Heaven* as—‘the abode of Pareonalitiee superior to human beings^— 
looated in such places as the summit of Mount Jtfiru,—the plaoe affording 
superhuman pleaeorsa,—full of numerous amenities ’while the Mim&m- 
eakeu describe it as ‘ a particular form of happiness found amoz^ men . 

In regard to ‘Sacrifices’ also, there U diSerenoe of opinion. For 
example, it is beard that in ancient times it was only animals made of flour 
that were sacrificed; while other wicked and cruel people have declared 
that it was the living animal that was aanrificed.—(8088) 

It has been argued under Text 2906, that—" when a firm convic^o 
produced by a sentence is not found to be incompatible with the CogmUoae 
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appoAring at othor times and places and in other men, »t is \indoubt«dly 
valid 

'ilw amnver Co this is as follcnvs 

TEXT (3089). 

As BBOAEDS THE FtBMTIKflfl OP THE OOHVlCTI<m PROOiJCED BY THB VsDtC 
IhJUKCTIOV,—TEAT HAS BEEN ALBBAPVWUECTED; BECAVSB AS 
A KATTBR OP PAOT, tHB SAm PIBMN888 IS ALWAYS 

dototpul; as the MATOSR APPBEHENDRI) 

BY TEB SAID COONITIOH 18 SIMILAR 
TO OTHERS.—{30S0) 

COMMENT ABY, 

• 4irefldy *—i.e. undar the chapter on the ‘ Revealed Word 
' It tirniiar io othtrt ' Le. it stands ou the same footing as the notion 
derived from suoh human MsertiorM as * the performanoo of Agnikotra does 
Aotload to Heaven ’.—(8080) 

Further, it it a more aeeertion of yours that—“ the Cognition produced 
by the Vedio Infunotion does not vary at different times and placee, etc.”. 
Tbie is what ia pointed out in the {oUo^og 

TEXT (3090). 

How HAVE THE BrIHMAHAS, WHO ABE CERTAINLY HOT OMMISOIENT, 
BBEIT ABLE TO ASOEBTAD? THAT “ THB OOOHITIOH PBODTJOED 

BY THB Vedio Ihj^otioh is the same at all places 
AKD TIMES” ?—(3090) 

OOMKENTABY. 

It has been orgued under Text 2900. that—“the validity of verbal and 
otlier Cognitions ie not to be proved by means of Inierenoo, ate. etc.". 

The answer to this is os follows 


TEXT (8091). 

As a uattbb op pact, it has been already siflaihed that the 

VALTDITY OP pEROEPTIOH AlEO 18 ASOBRTAIHED BY HBaNS OP 

Inperbncs, Fob ivstance, a certain Perception is valid, 

BBCAD8R IT TS PRODUCED BY FLAWLESS CAUSES, LIRE 

OTHER Pbroettions.—(3091) 

OOMMBNTABY- 

Tbat argument le called * Reduciio ad Abturdwn ‘ whioh indicatee an 
ondttirable poaaibility; and it is not undesirable tliat the validity of Feroep* 
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tion should be proved by Inference; hence whM hsA boon urged cannot be e 
JUdvctio ad Abwdum .—How the validity of Perception can be proved by 
Inference hw been shown before; this is what is recalled in the words—* For 
inaian^i. 6tc> etc.'—‘‘Like oAer perecplioiu'—le. like P^s'ceptiona bearing 
upon things before ono’a ey«e.—fSOSl) 

It haa been arg^ied under Ttid 2007, that—** If the validity of Cognition 
were proved by another Cognition, then, of this latter also, the validity 
would be proved by aootber and ao on end on, there would be Infinite 
Regress 

The answer to Cliis is as follows !— 


TEXT (3092). 

ThS VALTOITY of *t.t. CoOOTTtOSS 33 KOT PEOVBD BT OTHER MBA2T$ OF 
CoOKmOH ; AS rt has bbsh pbotbd that thblbb is ho 

M180DHCEPTIOH ntTOLVEH EH THE CASE 'WHERE 
THBHB IS COGHmOH OF BFFBOTIVE 

AonOH.—($092) 

OOMMEm’ARY. 

That there is no misooncepCion in the case where there is Cognition 
of effective action has been proved above under Tea* 2969. 

Thus validity being dopeodeat upon corroboration by the Cognition of 
effective action, there can be no Infinite Begresa.—(3092) 

The following Tease shows that there can be no Infinite Regreea even 
when validity is proved by means of Inference 

TEXT (3093). 

WflBH THE IhFBBBHOE IS BROHQHT ABOUT BT THE IHDIOATTTI (PBOBAHS) 
IH THE SHAPE OP ITS HATOEB AHB ITS EFFECT,—THl ThDIOATTVB 
WHEREOF THE ‘ IHFALLIEEUTY ’ HAS BBBH ASOEBTAWET),— 

THEBE CAH ‘BE HO MISTAEE IK rr.-“(3093) 

OOMMENTAliy. 

* Itmd' and * effect'«ach being tho name of the Todicati-ve 

(Probnns) ;_of which Indicative, the' infalUbilitT ’ has been duly ascertained- 

What ie meant is ae followsWhen the ‘ natxu^ ’ and ‘ effect of the 
Probans has been duly ascertained on the besls of ' aamonees ’ and ' causal 
relation,*—and on the strength of these Probsjis, there follows the Inference,— 
this Inference is valid by itself; as there can be no room for mistake In such 
Inference.—Thus there would be no Infinite Regress.—(3093) 
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It hott b«uii »rgued under Tiot 2908, that **1{ the validity of tlie 
C^oition that proves the validity of another CogDltioc bo not proved by 
any other Gogmtioo,—then the aatno might be the oaee with those whose 
validity is held to be proved by others 
The onewer to this is as follows 


TEXT (3094). 

In soub cask, the mietaxb or illusion that abises from the vabidus 
CAUSES OF ILLUSION IS SET ASZU5 9Y ANOTHBE COOKTTION i 
BEOACSS THEBE IS NO CBBTAlNir EH SUCH A CASE. 

—13094) 

COBiilENTAKY- 

In some cases, it so happens that there being no means, in the shape of 
repeated Cognition, of securing oertainty, some sort of ilhiaion or mistake 
oonee in; hence the validity cannot reet in the Cognition itself.—H3094) 

It has been asserted, under 2W 2910, that—*' Before the Cognition is 
apprehonded, it ranaLns there in its own form, and so far m i(a own objectivo 
is eoBcernod, ft is independent and self-suffioient, etc. etc.". 

The answer to this Is ae follows r— 


TEXT (3095). 

Thebe oah be xo * hanuested tsxnq ’ ustil its hakiebstation has 

BECOMB MANIPBSTBU; HEXCS IT MUSI BE ADMITTED THAT THE 

GodnrzoN usel? re aotuallt ooonissi),—just ukb the 
82trSE<TBB0SBtI0N OTHER PERSONS.—(3095) 

OOKMENTAitY. 

* At>^akia,ete.'—Th6 compound means' that thing of which the manifee* 
tation has not beoome manifested *. 

The Cognition must Itself be cognised. If it were not cognised, then 
there would be the contingency of the absence of Cognition of all things. 
Because what is spoken of as ‘ Cognition ’ of a thing is only its manifeMaiion 
^nothing else‘if this man^utaiion then were imperceptible, the thing 
itself would be imperceptible; just ae the object envisaged by another man’s 
Cognition ie not perceived by one, because its montyermtion is not mani¬ 
fested to the latter. 

The argumsnt may be formulated ea followsWhen to a certain person 
the manifestation of a thing has not becoms manifested, that thing cannot 
be perceptible to him the object ormseged by the perception appearii^ 
in mother manthe Cognition in question ie one of which the xnanlfeetation 
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haa not b«c«me mamfcatad to any pononhenco there is appreheBsicn of 
HOmething cootrary to a more oxteoMve charaoter. 

The xeeeon here adduced cannot be regarded ae ' ineonclueive'; becaoHe 
if tbo thing were petcepUble without ita maoifeetation having come about, 
all thinga would bocorne p0rceptib1o.^^uch, however, is not the caao. Hence 
the case la quite the reveree.—(3002) 

It haa been argued, under Tixl 2911, that—** Juat aa ohjecta are appre¬ 
hended by the Eye and the other Senaa-organe, which are themeelvee not 
cognised, eo, in the same maimer, aro things apprehended by Ooguitions, 
without theee latter being theznselvee cognised, eto. etc.". 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (3096). 

BbIKG THBMSBLVB9 ‘ INSBTtTEEHT ’ TH® ByS ASD OTHBB 8eNS£*GBOANS 
DO NOT APFhteBND THINGS ; THEY ONLY 8BBVB A£ TEB OATTSE 
07 COOHTTION Of TH08B THINGS.—(3096) 

COBdMENTAKY. 

Like the things tbemselvee, the 6enae<orgaitf are int^niitni ■, hence 
they dc not directly apprehend things ■, they only serve as the cause of the 
Cognition of those things,—by virtue of which fact it is aseumed that 
thin^ are apprehended by them; hence it may be that though themsrives 
uncognised, things are ' apprehended ' by them, in the sense that they 
bring about the Oognl^on of the things. The Cogoition iteelf, however, 
does not do any such thing for the things : by virtue of which it could be 
said that “ though itself uncogmeed, it apprehends things, like the Eye and 
other Sense-organs 

" But the Oognition does bring about the mon^esbUihn of things.*' 

That cannot be right; because manifestation *’ is synonymous with 
' Cognition’. Asarnatterof fact,aU suohwcrdsas 

' poricbcMtUi'samvMona’, eto. etc. are synonymous and do not 
denote different things, And the Cognition cannot be its own instrumene; 
as tbe operation of anything upon itself involves en incongruity; also because 
things produced are evisUni, while those not produced are fwn>exisi«n(. 
That is, when the Oognition would bring about itself, would it do so when it 
is iteelf produced f Or would it do so when it is ite^ not-prod*ued ? 
The first alternative oennot be accepted, because it would be produced as 
being on the same footing as itself; because when one thing does not stand 
on the same footing as itself, it cannot be of the same nature as this latter t 
if it did, there would be incongruities nor «*An it be right to bring about a 
nature that has been already produced; because there is no additional 
peculiarity introduced; and also because there would be no end to such 
brvnping abont of things.—Nor can the second alternative be accepted; simply 
beoause it does not exist; and there can be no funcUomog of what doos not 
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exiet: bMAHSe- tlM ncn~co!iettn( i>4 charact^rlfled by iho Abooncp of aII 
OApaoity; nu ibAt» if it did function, it u’uiild o<«u«d to non^iMStU- In 
(act eapaeUy for eJfUient aaivHy u< wiMt tho&tr/A/«rm of tltings. 

Thna tharo w no antviojty between the exftm{>ln by tin* otlier pivrty 
and the cane it la meent to ilhwtrnto.—(^Q»Cl) 

It haa I>een argued under Tesl SftlS. thivt “ Tl>t‘ f*»ct of fteinp «pni«rf i« 
of no i»e in the matter of tho vfdidity of Oogniti«Mie, oto. etc.". 

The aiiewer to thia Jk ot* follows :— 

TEXT (3097). 

TEt>S THBN, Tas BAOT OF biing eogn*^ IS OP OKEAT TTSB IK the WATTE& 
OF THE TAUDITY OP OOOBittOKS ; 5X0AU8E TESHP OAK BB HO 
APPASHBnSIOK OF TEIHOS WHICH IS HOT ITSELP 

COGNISED.—(3097) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says the Opponent—** If the Oogoition is cognised by its own Cognition, 
then i£e validity is se1f*saflieient, inherent in iteeif". 

This is what is anticipated end answered in the following:— 


TEXTS (3098-3099). 

Bvbt is Taa CooBinos of itself sy itself, there is this pact that 

THEBE OAK BE KO CERTAnm HBOARDISO ITS YAUDITY, OS ACOOUNT 
OF THE P0381BZI1TY OF CADBBS OF mSOONOEPTIOS BBTKO FRE* 
3BST. COKSE^DHHTLY IT IS NOT ASOBBTAIHSD THAT WHAT 
IS OOOVISBD IS A BEAL B S T I TY ; BBOADSB MERE APPRB- 
HESSIOK CAK ALSO BB DEE TO SOnLARTTY, AND 
TRSBE IS ALWAYS TEE POSSJBIIITy OP THE 
DTFOSinOJ) (M13COKOSFTIOS) OF 
SOHSTHISO BIHE,— (3093-3099) 

COMMENTARY. 

Merely becaose the thing has boon cognised is not enough to bring about 
l>erfoot certainty relating to it; beeauso certainty is dependent upon other 
cauaee: m has been exploinod in sovemi places. Hence oven when tbe 
Oognition is cognised by itaelf, ita capacity to gat at its object remnica un¬ 
certain, because causes of miscouception may be present, in tho shape of simil* 
larity, absonce of repeated experience nnd so forth, which bar tlie way to oar* 
tainty. Specially because refSainly of conviction is something different from 
mere apprehension. Thus it is for the excluding of misconception that extra- 
Doouj conditions are needed, in view of which the validity of OogntCion is held 
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to bd effraneouA, ooC inJiertail whioli vi»w u not opon to obj«ction»^Thui is 
wbnt hm boon tUiw decUired —‘The Oognition iUelf U cognised by lUelf, but 
its VAlidiiy iH luigurtained by umge 

' TaiJUUvi '^regarding Its validity.—(U0&8*;i099) 

It has boon orgiied under T&st 2913. thsW'Lilce valid Ongnitioa* 
Invalid Cognition oIho oparatus ti{>on its object by itself ; but the fact of its 
being false cannot be appreheuded without another means of Cognition 
Tbe OQSwor to this U as followe 


TEXT (3100). 

JVST AS KBPEATSb COOVniOH 16 &BOARDBD AS VALID 6V ItSELF.—80 
Also IK SOKE CASES WrOKO CoOKTIlOK Z5 roVALlD BY ITSELF. 

—(3100) 

COlfldBKTAaY. . 

' RepecU^d CogKUion '—euoh Cognition os has been apprehended 
repeatedly. 

J ust os in some coees validity is recogniaed os self-sufficient m asserted 
above .‘—in tbe same manner, in some cnees, vronffrws or Znvaiidity also 
is recognised by Itself. For inetonce, it is found tliat people suffering from 
deranged vision recognise, through repeated experience, tlie wrongnefs of 
tile iilxision ^ega3^djng the ‘ Hoir-tuft ’ immediately after its appearance. 

—(3100) 

It has been argued under Text 3914, that—>“ It is only when there eppeen 
the Cognition of the truth b<wig othorwiso that the falsity of a Cognition 
becomes recognised ". 

The ooswor to this is os follows :— 


TEXT (3101). 

It has seek already SXFLAIKBD that the idea of falsity OF THE 
CoORITlOK BEIKO ' PUB TO TUB FRESSKOB OF SUBLATDIO COQKI- 
TIONS AKD TO THE COOHITIOH OF ITS SOUBCS BEIRO PBFZOTZVB * 

ZKVOLVBS Ikftkitb Beobsss. Hekcb the faUiij / (IN- 

VALIDTTY) CAHKOT BB RSCOOKISSP KBBBLY OK THE 
BASIS OF THE SAIP CoOKmONS.-^SlOl) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Already es^loi'ied'—under Text 3004. 

' Tcu’—Honue.—(3101) 
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It hH boon tuguod under r«# m6, that—Invalidit? does not bocoroo 
pocognised ob any other gponnde; at the thoo that it appeam. it ia always 
recognised aa Talid, etc. etc. 

The answer to thU is as follows 


TEXTS (3102-S103). 

It oakhot be RsoottintBD that it is rAi® at the inre that n appears ; 

—BEOACSB IT IS HOS^OMCEPTUAi AHB BBOAOSE SlLP-COOnraOH 
IS HOT AUffiTTED.—N ob OAH n EB BECOGiaaBD BY AHOTHEB 
COQHtllON ; BBOAtrSB IT IS HOT TEBRB AT THE TIMB ; 

AlEO BSOAUSE ITS PBE8EH0B IS SOT MAHIEBSTED J OR 
BBOAITSB OP AS CTOESIRABLE OOSHHOENOY. 

—(3102-3103) 

COMMENTARY. 

At the time that the Cognition appears (oomea aboat)^(a) is it recognised 
by itself that it is valid 1 Or (6) is it ao recognised by another Cognition, 
appearing at the seme time t Or (e) by another Cognition, appearing at 
another time ?—Theas are the three alternatives posable. 

{a) The Cognition cannot be recognised by itaclf, ae valid; because, 
as regards themeelvee, all Oogmtiona are non-ooneepiual {iodetermioate), 
and hence any such notion as that' this is valid' is impossible. 

(t) Kor is the appreheo^on of a Cognition by another Cognition odin Itted 
(by the other party); because it has been held that Cogaitioe is always 
uncognianble. 

Nor oem the Cognition be cognised by another Cognition, appearing at 
the same time; beoausc two Cognitions can never appear at the same tune. 

Kor can it bo cognised by another Cognition, appearing at anotiier 
time 5 because if there be no Cognition of this other Cognition,—what is 
eoguised by that third Cognition cannot be known; so that the Cognition 
cognised by that third Cognition would be one whose manifestation has 
not been manifMted: and if it be held that this also is cognised by yet another 
Cognition, there would be anlndnite Regress.— ( 3102 - 3103 ) 


It has been argued under Text 2916, that—“Even in cases where the 
falsity is e^lained to others,—the«e two ideas have to be pointed out,—and 
not mere awnilority 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXTS (310S-S106). 

In OOIWBOTION WITH THB V»DA, IT HAS BEEN AT.RFADY POINTBD OUT 
THAT THEEE IS A SITBUAltNO COONTnON IN THE FORM OP Inference ; 
BENOB BT THE EEJEOTIOK OP THS * SOUL ’ AKD OTSEB THCNOS HEK- 
TIONSO DT THE VSDA, IT BECOMES fiSTABIJBHSD THAT THE COGHWTON 
BEBIVEB PROM THE VEDA CANNOT BE VALID.—As IT HAS BEEN 
PROVED THAT THE YbDA ZS THE WOKE OF A PERSONAL AUTHOR, THE 
PACT OP ITS HAVlNQ A DEFEOTTTE SOXHU^B IS ALWAYS OPEN TO SUS* 
PIOION.—Ip THB CAPACITY IN QUESTION (t.S. VAUDITY) WERE DJ- 
HERENT IN COOMTHOHS, JUST AS TEE CAPACITY TO BURN IS INHERENT 

IK Fire,—then such valedity should bblono to wrong Coo* 
OTTIONS ALSO,—Thus it is open to suspicion that tkb Cognition 
PROVIDED BY TEE YbDA PBOOBED9 FROM A DEFECTIVE 80UR0B. AND 
WHAT IS suspected TO be depsctivb does not dipper pboh what is 
AOTUAIXY PBEGSrVBD TO BB DBEBOTTVE.—(3103-3106) 

OOMMEiTTABY. 


Uare is not urged bp the Buddhists as what auduIb the 

Cognition provided by the Veda; whet is urged by them Is that such things 
as the 8eui, the {Jntvefsal and the Hhe, which are mentioned in the Veda, 
are rejected by all Keans of Valid Cognition. This has been explained in 
the Ohaptere dealing with the ' Souletc. 

Farther, under the chapter on the ' Kevaaled Word \ it has been proved 
that the Vedas must be the work of an authoror even if they wore without 
an author,—it is possible that there may be sources ef falsity, os there is in 
the case of the Fcurest fire (which is regarded by sems people as BeLf*produced, 
which is not true) s consequently it is possible that what is said in tbe Veda 
may be falsethis is what has been urged by the Buddhists, not mere 

The following might be urged—'* Even though this may be pcaaiWs, 
yet, how can mere postibility establish the invalidity (falsity) of what is 
said in the Veda ! 

Tbe answer to this is—* What is svspeeted to be difecHoe, tic. tic.—The 
compound * ShoAkyadosam' is to be esepounded as—' that in which defects 
are suspected ’• 

‘ Does noi differ, «o-’—Because the validity of both is equally liable to 
b«ng regarded as jwn-s»ie<snA—^SlO^lOd) 


The following Text sums up tbe argument— 



XXV. 




TEXT (3107). 

Fob thbse bbaj^ous 'fiEu-auTFiciiNT vaudity ' m not posstbi-b in 
INB VbDA also ; CONSBQUENTLY plea SB ACCEPT TBB VIBW THAT 
TBB Veda has sebn composed and expounded by 

TlflfiONS WHO ABE DSnNSTELY BECOQNISED 

AS EBSE PBOU DEFBCT3.<—(3107) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Kriakhy&ta coinposod Aad 6 sp<nuid«d.—* Expounded *—Explftlned.— 

' By perfone Jree Jrvm d^eO^^Ac Veda hoe been eompoted and expounded — 
Th« eompouQd thus is tho ‘ lostrumsntal TtUpuru^ ‘ UiAckita '— 

' de 6 aitd )7 known quslifiM the ssid * chsrActer of bsang composed Aud 
expounded by penons free from defects ’.—This view, please accept,—if you 
wish to establish tbe validity (reliability) of the Veda. 

What is meant is that.—if this view is accepted, then tbe validity 
would be «Etrdn«oi 4 s; if this view is not accepted, then there can be no 
validity at all—(3107) 

Tbe following Texie set forth Sumerila’s answer to the argument that 
' the view should be aooepted that the Veda is the work of a Person recognised 
as freo from defects * 

TEXTS (3108-3113). 

" As TB3RE GO ON APFBABTHO ON THE SCENE EXPOUNDIBS OP THE VeDA 
WHO ABE BESET V7TTH LOVE, HATRED, BTC.,—PEOPLE BBCOSIB MORE 
AND MORE CABSPUL IK THE PBB8EBV1NO OF THE VbDIO TEXT. TO 
THIS END, THEY GO ON INVESTIGATINO All, SUCH UNOTB DETAILS 

_(ej) WHICH 90H0LAH HAS A WBAB HBMOEY ?—<3) WHO WAS THE 

SCHOLAR ?—(c) WHO WODLD COKMXT KISTAHE3 EEQABDINO 
ACCENTS WHO WOULD BE BEEAEINQ UP WOBDE IK THB WBOKC 

PXACBS t—W hen there aeb so iiany enthueiabtio scbuttnisbbs 

BUSY WITH THE OUABDRIQ 07 TBB VARIOUS POINTS OF DaNQEE, WHY 
CANNOI THE SBBIOUS STUDY THE VeDA FREE PEOU FLAWS ! 

_If Vbdio scholabe, thougs themselves pure and honest, 

WERE DTDIFFBERHT TOWARDS THE PURITY OT THB VBDA, THBY 
MIGHT BE UNABLE TO NOHOB THE VbDIO TEXT MUTILATED ;—AND 
IN THIS WAY IN COUBSE 07 tlMB, THE VbDA, D18RSOARDSD AND 
MUTILATED, WOULD BECOME SOMETHIKO QUTTB DIFTBEENT, A 
HERE SEMBLANCE OP THE VbDA.—UNDEB THB CIRCCrUSTANCBS, IP 
THE Veda is constantly and carefully guarded by PBltSONS 
WHO REBP A CHECH UPON PERSONS BESET WITH LoVE AND HATS 
8BNT UPON MUnLATtNC THE VEDA,—THEN THB VbDA WILL KEVRB 
LOSE ITS REAL POEM ’'.— (3103^113) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) The memory, etc. of whieh scholare are weak ?—(b) who has learnt 
tbe Veda from whom T—(c) who is likely to commit mistakee in the Accent, 
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fAv. T—(d) who would road tLt» t«xt> brookiDg up tli« wordjj ia the wrong 
pltKO !*^wheu in regikrd to 6a4:h rea<lAr of the Vodo, all these points are being 
critically examined by Vedic scholars who are enthiksiafttically devoted to 
tlieir ta«k,—how can any reader of tbo Veda» under the clrcunutaoces, not 
rtMUl Uie Veda with caro ! 

Wiiot in meant by thk is that, under tho ciiciimstanuc^s a^ there can be 
no Muapicion regarding the validity of the Veda,-—why should tho view be 
Admitt4Ml that ‘ the Veda is the work of a person definitely recogauod as 
free from defecta * ? 

For instance, if students of tJje Veda, pure and honoet themselves, 
were indiSeront and did not notice tlie inutiiations of the Veda being carried 
on,—than it would be possible tliat In course of time, that Veda would become 
a mere somblance of the original. As a matter of fact, however, the said 
pure-minded Vedio schoiarv are ever alert in putting a clieck upon people 
bwet with Love and Hate bont upon mutilating tlio Voda,—tho Veda is 
aiwaye carefully perceived. How then can it ever lose its original form t— 
(3108-3113) 

The following might bo luged (by the Opponoot of the —> 

Though tho Veda is constantly guarded by tlie said scliolars, yet may it not 
be that having become destroyed at the Universol Diseolution, when it 
reappeared, it did so in the wrong form ? 

The jUimdmrato’r answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3114). 

“ What we hold la that the World bas tfEVSR been uwuee what 
IT 13 NOW ; A:brD VO VVJy^VSAL dissolutiok oak ever be 
PBBOS rVED tv REALITY."—(3114) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho Author supplies the answer to the above argument of Kumfirila's— 
in the following r— 

TEXT (3U6). 

It GAKKOT BE A8 ASSERTED. BECAUSE IT MAY ££ POSSIBLE THAT THE 
AOTDAL VERBAL TEXT BAS REMAIUBD THE H^wte ; BUT THAT THE SAKE 
BAS SEEN TBE CASE WITH THE COUPREUEHSION OF ITS 
MSAKIKQ OANNOT BE ADHTCTSD UNLESS ZT IS 
ACTUALLY SEEK.—(3116) 

COMMENTARY. 

All that may be regarded as explained by the above is the fact that the 
verbal text of the Veda has remained the same j—but the same has not 
been the case with the moans of comprehending the meaning of tbs Vedic 
41 
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Ux»; hen™ so tor tto i» roor^nsd. it h- lo bo 

bssi. romposod sod oxpoundsd by s porsou or porsoos rooogr..«*l !•' 

from 

Evso M rsgsrds UlO vorbsl t«t, there osn be .to cerub.ty 
beiog the ssmo at all times and places, merely by see,..g no chto«= m , 
to an omniscisht pereon.-ThU is pointed o,» m the iollowmg. 


TEXTS (3116-3117). 

That tkb vhbbal rarr has rehaikiid the sami oah be asoeetaimbd 

ONLT BT A rSESOS TO WHOM AtL WBH, ASP AU. TIMES AED TLAOES 
ABB TISIBLB USE THE FKDIT IK THE HAKE ; IF IT WERB HOT 
SO, TSEH, WET SHOnUi THESE HATH BEEN A DIFFEBSSOE 
OF OFINION DDE TO THE DIVHBOSSaE OF TIME, FLAOE, 

FBBSOHS AKD OIECUM8TAHCES ?—(3116-3117) 


CXIMMENTARY. 


The argument in support of the preceding e«rtion i» sWtod m Uto words 
-■n a we n« ee. eto cW-'-If tlto verbal test Itod remmitod tin- «.ne, 
*eB there oouW be no diflerenoe of opimon-doubt-m.tong i^o.e., .up.r.1. 
ing it. by reason of the divergence of place. Unto, out—(3110-3117) 


It has been aaserted (by Kworifa) under reels 2270 and 3114 tot- 
•• the world has never been known to U unlike what it is now and U.at no 
Univosal DiBSoluUoa con be admitted 
Tbe oosvrer tp thi* ia ae follows s— 


TEXT (3118). 

Voc HAVS no PBOOy ?OK TSS SOTION THAT THB WORLO HAS ALWAYS 

BERK AS IT B MOW. TB5 EOSTEMCB OP TRB ‘ SamvOrla ' 
(DlSSCOOTOH) AMO OAMMOI BE DESISD SIMPLY 
ESCAUaB XT IS NOT SSBN.—(3118) 

iV>MWBNTARY. 

There 18 no evidence in support of the idee tl»at the World hap «dwayK 
buen ee it le now. 

The BuddhlAtu speak of the ‘ Sanwrta' m the do«olution of all tliuige j 
-the Smrti-writort also hnve declared thnls—‘ Tl»i» world wM ft mo* of dork- 
nftse, luduiown ftnd uadiscemible, nnthmkftblo, unknowable, oa if ftsieap all 
round’ (Afont*, Oheptet 1)wh»s we have the mention of two ku>d.# of 
' Samarta ' Diesolution * j And there is no proof to the effect that there is 
no euoh Diwolution,—on the strength of which the world cooldalwAyn remain 
6S it u now-—Merely because a certain thing i» not seen, it does not foUww 
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thfikl it dora not exwt ; bvcaiute it ofton hApprwt thftt & tlimg, even tho-ugh 
existent, LH not seoii; Hiwcidlly lu* it Is not known iJie,t there is in variable 
coocoinitunco between ' Don*oxietena> ’ and * ncn*porcepUoD \^(31}8) 


Then again, the validity of the Veda being seIf<ui!lcieQt, it always brings 
about certainty regarding ita eubject'inattar j ho tl^at there can be uo delxioioa 
regarding it ;~4nd os it is eternal, there is no likelihood of its essential nature 
being altered ^uh in neither of the two ways con there be eny mutilation 
of the Veda,—in occordonco with your view. Under the circumKt^ees, oU 
the attempt that has been made by Vedio Soholara to preserve the text 
of the Veda hau been superfluous. 

This is wbat is pointed out in the following— 


TEXTS (3119-312S). 

Ukosb the vaw that the vaxjdity op oogjixtioks is »hebent dt 

THEM, OEBTAINTy OF OOtTVZOTlOH MOST HE HEOAHDED AS BEOHQHT 
ABOOT BT THE VSOA by ttsel/, IK BEOABD TO ITS FOBM (TEXT) ; 
HENCE THEBE CAH BE NO POSSUrLITY OF BELVdlOK IK BESFEOT TO 
THAT.—Thus, there beiko no boom foe iqnobakcb, ob doubt, 
OB MISOOKCBPTION,—BTEK THE INFANT OF TBS BB2BMAKA SHOTriJ> 
NOT BEQUIBB ANF TBACHINO,—JuST AS THEBB IS NO POSSEBHJTY 
OF TEE DBStBUenON 07 TEB THENO WHOSE BOOT (CUrSB) 16 UN* 
KNOWN,—HOW COULD THEBE BE AKY DESTBUCTTOK (MUTtLATION) 
OF WBAT IS BTEBNAL AND SUPBBZO& B^BK TO tHB DIAMOND (IN ITS 
INDESTEUCTIBZLnV) ?—If IT BE RATn THAT “ THEBE MaV BE DBS* 
TEUenON IK THB SHAPE OF FBBVBBSlON OP THE MANIFESTATION — 
THEN THB ANSWBB IS TEAT THE POSSEBILITT 07 SUCH nonifuiaiion 
or WHAT IS BTEKNAX, HAS SEEK ALREADY BBJEOTED.—EbNCE IF 
WISE FE07LS SEES TO PBESEEVS THE VbDIO TEXT, THB ATTEMPT IS 
ENTTBBLY SUPBBFLUOUS,—(3119-S122) 

COMMENTARY. 

' /fv/an4 of a Sra}mat^ Br&hjz)aoa*cbiId. 

Thus far it bos been shown that the destruoUon (or mutilation) of the 
Veda ia not possible, if it is Be)f*suflioieat in its validity. The author now 
proceeds to show that it is not possible, on account of its eientaii*i/ also; to 
this end, he pute the question—* ffw cotUd A«n be, etc. 1' 

'JJ it ie ttrged, etc. elc.'—this is to be construed with * doetruction * 
of the preceding sentence. 

‘ S&' —mADiiestatioQ.' 

• ^gya ’—of the Veda.—(3119-3122) 


Tbs following Teai dums up the whole section 
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TEXT (3123). 

Fob tBBsa eeasobs plbasb accept tbb view that there has been 
AN Author op the Veda,-ohb who is capable op sbeincj thincjs 

BEYOND TEE SENSES, WHO HAS SHAKEN OKP THE BNIIRB NASS 
Of T5ABKHBSS Aim lONORANCE, AHD WHO 18 CONVERSANT 
•WWfl THE HBANmO Of THE VEDA AND ITS DIVISIONS. 

-^3123) 

COMMENT AfLY- 

•Darh^'-lt. IgnorsQoe, ‘afBictad' aa weU a- ‘uoafflicl^- 
'VrUayahMimii^f^ 1; the ‘ ^ Ignoranoe baa 

abaken ofl by himamtwracmi witfi tte divtewwi.e. Che rie^t ex|>oimdef. 

< AvUi^ ie- of the Veda. 

Thus it haa been eetabliahed that the Prois^itiou (of tlw 
ie found to be entirely annulled by Meaoa of Valid OogiitUoD,-^^i8 Reaeon, 
in the shape of ‘ being pteeent when the other ia p«ae«t % ia /wondwtve,— 
the CTOof for the Reaaon (adduced by the Buddhirt) being inject >^ete the 
Probandum ia present has been already indicated abo^«e. under Toa 2039. 

As regarda the four altemslivea set forth {by the Mi^ndm^tka) under the 
commentary on T»t 2811, [(1) Both validity and invalidity are irAercni in 

comitioQB_(2) Both are sxtmntctu at times,—(3) Validity i» inJtertnl and 

Invalidity is eaSfonM«,—and (4) Validity is atffaaWM and Invalidity ia 
»n&ef«*U],—end objecUona urged against three of them,—they do 

not afiect the Buddhists at all. Because they do not accept any of theso 
allemativee, their view being that there can be no hard and fast rule mtho 
matter { as it has been already eKplwned that both these. Validity and In- 
validity, may be sometlmee wAereTU and sometimes easronsous. Hence it 
was not right to put forward tbe said four alternalivee only: as a fifth 
altoTiative was also possible that there can be no hard and fast rule applying 
CO aU cases. 

Other people have oSered an entirely diflerenC enplanatiou of the 
ProfMition (regardiog the nif-vaiidit^ of Oognitions) Validiiy oozwistK 
in being of the nature Oonaeiousnees; hence it must be natural (inherent) 
in aU oogoitions,—it cannot be due to the presence of any eiccolleuceH; as 
even in the absence of excellences, when there is woni; o>fl>nt<ion, it U quite 
possible that there should be the ‘ eeaoooo of cognition It is for Uiis 
reaeOD and in this ssnse that Cognition is spoken of a« ‘ self-valid AH that 
tbs escellBncss do is to remove the defects; bene# for tbo rejnoval of defeoCs, 
tbs validity of the cognition needs the escelleucoe; and th«w arc not needed 
for the Kf inging about of the vaiiditi/ itself 

The above view cecuiot be right. Because it is not correct to say that 
yolidiiy consists in being of tbe nature of Oonsciousnees i as in that case tliere 
would be v^idity in wrong cognitions also.—If it be held that—*' Validity Is a 
particular form of Oognition itselfthen it should not be said tha^ 
"Validity is natural and inherent in cognitions, and not brought about by 
excellences; because even in the absence of excellences, whoa tboro is wrong 
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eop^itann, ia qiut« pomible that there should be validity” (as asserted 
above). BocAuee if Validity 'were held to be a partioidar form of Cognition* 
'^then alone could Chore be any justification for the pointing out of the 
falsity of the prerniss that the same validity Is d\io to the preeeoco of excel* 
ioncee.—not of anything else. Ae a matter of fact* however* when it Jiax 
l>oon assorted that *' it is present also in wrong cognition *, the falsity 
pointed out is not in the promise that * ihe particular /om of Cognition is 
due to the proaence of excellonceebut in regard to Oognltion in general ; 
and the other party doca not hold that fognUion in generai is brought about 
by oxceiloncfv : it Ls only a parHcitlar cognition that is held to be so brought 
iU>out; and it la not possible to point out falsity in the premiss that * a 
particular cognition is brought about by excollencee'. 

Then again, we also do not hold the estiraneous calidity to be due Co 
oxoolloncca: by denying which you are seeking to prove inherent vaiidity. 
What hold is that a particular eogni^on, even though apprehended, 
mig^t he due to a mistake* and as such it cannot bring about the cart^nty 
of conviction in accordance with the said apprehension: hence it is concluded 
that validity. l>eing due to the appearance of the said conviction* roust be 
extroneoue. 

Fiuther* the same may be said in regard to InuUidUg also; as follows— 
InvrUiditfj is of the essence of cognition ;->^nd this is natural and inherent 
iit cognitions,^^nd not duo to de/eeU; because it is possible even when 
there is no defect* as in the case of Bight Cognition ; that is why Invalidity 
is said to be inherent; and all that the defects do ie to set aside the Excel* 
lencea ; hence it is for the setting aside of the excelleoces* that the Invalidity 
needs the defectA*<»not for tlie bringing about of the Invalidity itself. 

Thus there is nothing in the explanation put forward above by some 
people. 

Ubfyoka, on the other hand* has declared ae follows:—” The validity 
of cognitions consists, not in their being of the nature of ConsciouBiiees. but 
in being in conformity witlt the real state of things; because, in a cese where 
there is Cooeciousness* if there is no conformity with the real state of things,— 
the cognition is invalid; e.g. the cognition of eilver in regard to the piece of 
sImU ; and conversely* even when there is no Coneciousneas, if there is 
conformity with rMl state of things, the oogmtion is valid; e.g. the oognitioa 
of smoke in Fire. Hence from thig positivo and negative oonoemitance, 
it follows that Validitg consists in being in conformity with the real state of 
things ”. 

"The eognition of this conformity proceeds from that same cause 
which brings about the origiiial cognition itaelf,—cot from any other 
curostontial conditions; it is in this sense that the validity of cognitions is 
spoken of as inherent in themselves-the term ‘ rw» ’ {in the word ‘ evataA') 
stands lor ' etoAiyo ‘ what belongs to oneself ’ j so that the word ‘ ruoio^ * 
means ’doe to its own cause’. The second half of the passage—the 
oapoeity which is not present in the thing itself cannot be produced in it 
by something else ’*^5nly serves to point out the reason for denying the 
idea of its being brought about by other circmmstances; the meaning b^ng 
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that • the which is iwt pweent in the tiling it»lf cannot bo brought 

^ot by awyrtinff i.e« by anything ©J»e be«lda» tlio cmtsoK Imuging 

about th» Cognition itaelf 

Th© (oHowing might be urgod againat the above viewAa a matto» of 
fact, ilie caiiaee of cogoitiond are common to valid aa u'ell na invalid eognltioiia 
how ttien could validity ba invariably concotnltant with tlio mere cbaracU^ 
of * being th© «ai»© of cognitions ’ f—From tliia it ia cloar that validity in 
due to other eircumatontial causes, not merely to the eaua© of the cognition 
il«eif. Thia ‘ other circumstantial caiiso ’ must be on© that is aceompaniert 
by o*cellenM«; *o that the cause of validity would consist also in tlio ©x* 
cellences of the S©nse*organs and other lastnimenta of Cognition. In the 
CMC of Vtrbai OognUion tho oxoalleoce of this other cause, as ascertained from 
actual experience, consists in * being composed (spoken) by a trustworthy 
porson *. 8o that there being no such nmpow (or Speaker) in the case of 
the Veda, it would have to be regarded as mvofui 

Tlie answer to this (provided by CfMyoibe) is as follows" WTiat has 
been put asserted does not aifeet our position; because it cannot bo 
proved that validity is due to other circumstantial causes. It is not poesible 
for us to reoogniee any positive functioning of the Elscollencee towards tlm 
bringing about of the effect in the shape of vaiidiiif ; what prod()oes the 
idea of the cognition being in conformity with the real state of things is tlw' 
cause in the shape of the Sense-organs and other Means of Cognition them- 
selvee, independently of anything else. As regards tho fimetion of the 
ointment (^^ied to tbe Byes to remove defective vision).—that tends only 
towards tbe removal of defects, and not to the producing of excollencee 

It might be argued that—The 8enee*organs and the other Means of 
Oognition are there in the case of the invalid eogeition also; eo that under 
the above view, validity should be produced in all cases: os the cause of it 
would be thero in ita efficient condition. 

'*Th» is not so. *’—says because after tbe defects have 

been cured, other causes would become operaliN*© towards the bringing 
about of porticuJar effects 

The following might be urgedWhy is not tbe contrary of this accepted 
-^hat the Senas-organs and other Means of Cognition bring about iirreng 
cognitions, independently of other things,—and that on tlie cure of the 
exceUencee. other circumstantial causes become operative towards bringing 
about the right cognition in ooniormity with the real state of things f 

XTbiyaia's answer to this is as follows" True; this is so ; but through 
positive and negative concomitance, it has been found in the case of 
Inference, that what brings about the validity is that same ' presence of 
three factors ’ which brings about the cognition itself and hence it is 
assnrasd that in the caso of Perception also, the validity would be produced 
by the same cause that produces the oognition. As regards the wrong 
cognition, on the other band, it is an effect that is not found to be produced 
by the Sense-organs end other Means of Cogrution, and hence it leads to tho 
aasiunption that it must be due to other oireumetaDtial cauees.—Thus there 
can be no objection to our explanation of eofufity ”• 
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[ThA Author’s wxswer to abovo view of l7b3ya2:a^AJl thia ia cor- 
tAinly not fvoo from objoctioas. For ioataace, it baa been aseerted that the 
validity of cogrutiona cciMtta in ita being m eonfouaity with the real stato 
of thinge; and that it proeaeda from the caxiae of the cognition iteelf 
This is Auparflaotw, futile; because we also admit tliat ' that cognition alone 
ift v^id wluch is in ooaformity with tlie real nature of thingswhich clearly 
means that Validity consista in b^og in conformity with the real state of 
tiunga.—But the ' cognition * is specinlly mentioned os qualifying ' validity ’; 
validity is not regarded m belonging directly to the Smoke and such other 
meaiw of oogniiion, which are themselves not of the nature of ‘ cognition ’; 
hence it cannot be admitted that validity consists en^ in * being in conformity 
with the real state of things Specially because it ia Oognltion alone winch 
is primarily operative towards things to be abandoned or acquired. For 
instance, oven though the «9?no*c, which is invariably oonoomitant with Fim, 
ia tlioro,—^e Agent does not have recourse to activity towards the securing 
of the FirOi until the coffnition of the Smoke comes about; which shows tliat 
it is the cognition that is tlie direct and immediate prompting agent towards 
the man’s activity. This haA been thus declared—‘ The Cognition must bo 
valid, because that is the primary cause of activity towards things to bo 
abandoned or obtained ’. 

As regards the character of ‘ being in coofomiity with the real state of 
things \ which belonge to the Cognitions, and which ia there in the form of the 
capacity to lead up to tbe thing cognised,—this conaiete in this same gtaing 
<ii Ae Aing j aa it ia only in regard to this that Invariable Oonoomitanoe is 
powble i and the capacity of things forms their very nature or essence} 
hence who could ever think of aeoviring it from other things,—in view of which 
it would have to be specially denied r Because when the thing iuelf has 
been producad, it canoot be that its property and nature have not been pro¬ 
duced. If this were ao, then there would be inoongruitiee. 

This tio«d?<y then, tliough being the very eeeence of the cognitione, 
cannot be recognised until the effects of tbe cognition have been brought 

about,_because of the presence of oauaee likely to lead to wrong cognitions. 

Hence the effect is aacertained from extraneovis oauees such ae the coffniiion 
0 / eff^ive aeiion. Hence when the vaUdity is said to be etfroneous, it is 
in reference to the said certainty regarding it, not in reference to its being 
produced. Oonsequently, there can be no useful purpose served by the denial 
of the produetiofi cf the validity by other causes; as on that point there is no 
dispute at all. Aa regards the oeruiinty. however, regarding the capacity of 
things, you also hold that it is brought about by extraneous causes. This 
has been declared thus (by Xtmdrila himself)—" Tbe oapacitiee of things 
are proved through Presumption based upon the fact that certain effects 
cannot be explained otherwise ” [SWo*FS., p. 341]. 

Aa regards the argiunent that “ the capadty that does not belong to a 
thing by IteeU cannot be produced by anything else ”,—which has been put 
forward in support of the denial of the idea of the vaUdity being due to other 
drcumstantial causes,—that is equally applicable to Invalidity also; so 
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thab that also ahoold h&va to be regarded m inhtrtni in the cognition. 
Hence the Eeason adduced i« no Reason at all: a« it ia lalae and inooncliiniv©. 

It hae been argued that—“ Excallonees aw never rccogniacd oe oporoting 
positivolj to^earda the lain^og about of Invalidity 

It cannot be understood what the clear moaning of tins nffirmctioit ia. 
What iR tlie meaning of thi* ‘ positive operAtion ’ t—If it moans intontional 
activity towards tlie producing of a certain effect* following upon the dot«* 
mlnation iJiat ‘ I shall do (*ie%—tlion suclt iwtivity cannot be poamblo for 
die Sense-organs. Nor is it po*ble for things to act intelligenUy end 
intentionally ; because all tilings being momentary, effort and oeitwfy are 
imposable: consequently, for the Sensa-organs also, no poidtive activity is 
possible; and benco they can never servo os Oausee.—If it be argued that— 
even wiWiout any eporafion in the form of atihity. the Senae«organs operate, 
by their mere pr«ence, towards tho production of ofleota} and ae such are 
to bo OoasM then the answer is tliat this can be said, with equal 
reason, in regard to ffxceliencM also. In tho predudng of the effects, all 
Causes are not always found to have an activity apart from their more pre¬ 
sence.—The following mi^t bo urged—" When tho Excellenroe arc present, 
tho Defeote disappear, and thence oorooe about vaiidisy; so tliot, as they act 
through the disappeekianco of the defects, it is ai^ that tliere can be no 
poeitive operation posable for the ExceUencen ’’.—The same, however, may bo 
seid regarding the Defectt also; for instance, when the Defects are present, 
the ExcelLenoee disappear and thence there comee about mtolidUy ; hence 
towards the bringing about of Invalidity lUsc, the Defects would have no 
positive operation. Thus Invalidity also would be inlierent,—there being 
no difference between the two coses. As a motter of fact, Defects are never 
found to set aside Excellences and operate directly towards the bringing 
about of Invalidity, Hence there con be no causal relation apart from the 
condition that the presence and absence of one thing is concomitant with the 
presence and absence of the other. S\ich causal relation is equally possible 
for Defeots as well os EMolleacee. 

It has been argued that—" The form of the Senao^^rgon and otlier 
Means of Cognition, independently of anything else, servoe to bring about 
oognitions in conformity with the real atato of things 

This also is not right; because, all cognitions would, in this owe. 
be valid,-^s their offleient cause would be always prwot; spodally as they 
would be of the nature of Oonsdouanees. The character of fteitv *>/ ^ 
notere of Consoiowjiess, ae present in cognitions, is inseparably related to 
the preceding cognition; so that even when there are defecta, their efficient 
cause and the gold oharocter would be there in the case of all cognitiona 
the eliorocter of beiny ecnformiiy toith (A* real elaU of would also, 

in the some way, be there in all cognitions. 

The following might be urged—“In the case of Dofocts bringing t^ut 
Invalidity, the efficient cause would not be there in all cosce becauae Validity 
and its opposite, being miitoally exclusive, could never be prseont in the 
same cognition. The character of biiny of Ae essence of Coneciouontte, 
however, can be present in all cases, witlxout any opposition ", 
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If tliAt Ls ao, then the SonaA-org&n by iU«lf, mdopendandy of every* 
thing eiflo, oennot turn out to be the cadao ; bocAUW» even when (he Sense* 
oTgfoi is there in its efRcient coodiUon^ its effect, in the ahapo of Voiidi^, 
does not eonie about. What ia independent of evoything else can never 
fail Uy be productive of its effect; and when between two things, one doee not 
ooine about even when tho other is there, the former cannot be regarded as 
having thr lattor ns its only cause; if it did so, there wotild bo incongruities. 

Than again, yon havo got to explain tliia^If Validity has its efficient 
caitso present in its perfect condition, why is it (haC it <loes not come about, 
even when the T)efccts are there t—If the answer is that^"' it docs not come 
about on account of the presence of the Dtftct, which is a oaxise operating 
against the Validity ”,—then, the same may be said regarding InwiUdiif/ 
also i it doea not come about at tlio time on account of tlie presenee of the 
Seme-oryon, eic. which are tho cause operating against tlie Invalidity. 

Further, even if tlie Validity were unwilling to como about because it 
is afraid of the Defect which operates against it.—how could its own cause 
which is present tlisro in its oflioient condition, ignore the effoct ? In fact, 
tho iintrammollod potency of the cause would be manifested onJy if it forced 
the effect to como about, even though unwilling,—If the idea is that the 
Son8e*organ would not bring about Validity, when its potency would be 
obstnicted by the presence of Defects,—then, being impotent, it could not 
bring about the Cognition either. Otherwise it would not be true that 
“ Validity is brought about by the ca*ise of the Cognition itself ; as it would 
not coma about oven when the Cognition has come about. If between two 
things, ono is not i>roduced even when the other has been produced,—then 
both cannot be regarded as neceesorily having the same cauao: as for instance, 
when tho poddy*Aprout is not iwoduced on the proditction of the Kadrova- 
sprout and it has been found that even when the Cognition has been 
produced, its Validity is not always produced; hence there is non-appre¬ 
hension of the wider character.—Then t^ln, when a Potency forms the very 
essence of a thing, nothing can obstruct it, without destroying the nature of 
tliat titing. Thus then it may be pomible to assert as follows—' Please 
accept the view that there Is validity of aU Apprehtnsiow, because the 
Potency which is inherent in a thing cannot be destroyed by anything else' 
[a parody of Kwndrila'e assertion]. 

The following might be urged—" What is held to be the cause of voUdity 
is not the mere 9ense*organ and other Means of Cognition, but only such 
Sense*organ, etc. as are.^^ from ; so that the above objections are not 
i^licable 

If that is BO. then it comes to this that what brings about the Validity 
is the i9ense*o^7an cm along witA BaotQoncot —which is something different 
from the cauao of the Oognition iCeelf; beoause it U only when a thing is 
equipped with Excellence that it can be/ree/rem dtjtcU. Thus you cannot 
say that " the validity is not known to bo brought about by oth«r eiroum* 
Abantial caneee 

” What the Excellences c)>erato towards is the rtmovrd 0 / d^ecu, not the 
producing of validity ”. 
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That OfVQnot be right. ‘ RemoviU ’ 1b a more ndg&tit^a; hpnoo thcw 
c&n be QO operation toward* it; lor iiwtAncso, it \n not poN«ibh* for ftn,\'tluitR 
to have any operation towards a non*antJty, like i]» ' Kara’s Horn whw-li 
is not something to be produced. 

It 1ms been argued that^'* In the ofwo of InferenoOi It him boon fouml 
thot the presence of the Thm-fnetor», wliich prodiicrw tho Oognitlon. l>rin«H 
about tho Validity also 

'tliis also is What brin^ about tlm Inferential Cognition 

is. not merely the presence of tho three faefor^. hut also sucli expel loncos In 
the eo^iaer as abeena oj defuetorK and JuU re^MmJjrancee ami iApress/ons. 
For instance, even when tho tJtru Jactar$ are present, if the man has no n«oti 
lection of the relationship and otlier impressions regarding therto footom, 
tho Inferential Oognition does not appear at all; ponseqnuutly, fron\ iIiIk 
positive and negative concomitance, it is clear that it is not true that what 
producM the wtiidijy is the same enuee that produnpv the coonilhn itself. 
Hnneo the conclusion to the contrary remains irresistible. 

It has also been argued that—'* The effect in the shape of wrong eognitlon 
does not proceed from tho mere SeuBe*organs 

This is an ^ctremely audsdoiis statement. It implies the possibility 
of Wrong Cognitions appearing independently of the Sense-organs. When 
one thing, by its very nature, does not proceed from Another, it can never 
be dependent upon the latter; as otherwise, it would lead to absurdity. 
As a matter of fact, even tiie cognitions of * two moons ’ and the like vrliioli 
appear in men suffering from defective vision, ne\*or appt'ar indopondimtiy 
of the Sense-organs. 

Furtiier, if VaOdUy is described as ' oonformily with the real state of 
things %^heo how is it ascertained that tho Cognition produced by tl>o 
Veda is in conformity with the real etate of things,—in view of which you, 
who are a man of limited vision, come to regard it as valid f In fact, tho 
presence of a potenoy in a thing cannot be ascertained by men who have 
not perceived the effects of such Potency. If it were so ascertained, it 
would lead to incongymtiea 

Thus it is foond that the Validity is not proved in the case of the Veda, 
the hope of establishing of whose reliability all this verbal not*work 
hfia been spread cut (by the Mim&meaiea); so Chat all this effort lias boon 
like tiie effort of the man who thumps mere hvoke, in tlio liopo of 6ndlng rice- 
TIus point need not bo laboured any furtlier.—(.1123) 


End 0/ CThopfer XJCF 



CHAPTER XXVI 

£iuiminati<m of tke * Person of Super^normal Vision ’ 


COMMENTARY. 

hnK boon doeiftntd in xho Introductory VersM (T«iM 6*0) th&t— 
' THo graot Teocher, the boat of Expoundors Iiaa expounded thn doctrine of 
tho /lUeruofved Wheel 0/ CavMUion. —boving Abounding Mercy acquired 
during voKt icoua of time; after bowing to tIuH Aamo Tencher. tUia Com¬ 
pendium oj True Doctrinee ia b^ng composedHerein it haa been omertod 
that tile Doctrine uf tiic * Intcrvolved Wheel of CAiisatlou' i« qiialillod as 
having been tnuglit by an Omnlaeiont Poraon. 

Inaupport of thiB notion, the Author proceeds witli tlu» mere introduction 
of tlua aubjoct:— 


TEXT (3124), 

Thus, it havtoq bbbh pbovbp that thb validity os all oooirrnoHS 

ZS HOT XNHBBEVT IV THEMSELVBS, VO ATTBHST IS MADfi TO 
PHOVg TBB BXISTBNOB OP THB PeBSOH OOaKTSANT OS 
THZN09 BBTONU THB BSAOH OS THE SeKSBS. 

—(3134) 

COMMENTARY. 

by tlie rcaaonings just set forth,—it in established that the 
Validity of all Cognitions in net inkerent in themteWeeihence the existenco 
of a Person knowing oil thin^, even those beyond the reach of the Senses, 
becomee established without any effort; censoquondy, for the purpose of 
proving this no furtlier effort is being made.^Sl24) 

Question :—“ How does it become established without effort 1 ” 

Anetoer 


TEXTS (3125-3127). 

InAAMUCB A9 THR VaLIOITT AHD HELIaBIUTY op THB VZDA AldO 19 
DUB TO A FBBS027,—IT P0LL0TV9 PBOB THAT ITSELF THAT THE SAID 
VALIDITY IS POSSIBLE ONLY IF THAT PZESOK IS COOH19AST OF SUSEB' 
SBHSTJOU8 TBIHGS. Ip IT WERE NOT 80, THEN THE PBBSOH WOULD 
BE LIABLE TO IONORANCB, BoUBT AND WSOKO COGNITION ; AND 
WHEN SUCH A PERSON WOULD BE THB AUTHOR OT THB VeDA, THIS 
LATTER COULD NOT HAVE ANY VALIDITY,—LIKE OTHER ASSERTIONS. 

Tkaskuoh as the connection ebtweln Heaven and Sacbipioial 
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PERFOXMAfJCS HAS BEEN ASSfiR-raD BY HIM AFTER FULL KNOWLEDOE, 
IT W CLEAR THAT HB IS COaHISAilT OF SUPRRSBlfSUOlW T>IIN<TS. 

This must bb admitted by othem also.—(312M127) 


CO^tMENTABY. 

‘ Tfisya ’-^£ the Powon- 

' T(Uai^ ’—the Pe»on, itft cotnpoaCT. 

•Timin’—in tho VpOa:—L ocetiw ending i* in rrUuion U» Ihe 
word ‘ P^ynS^iaUi' VftUdity 

• Validity capftcity to make known jmporwnmicnis tliingA in fM^opcIAnrc 
with their true nAUire.—Tliie boon in roforoneo to the vjow of the 

other party- , 

WhAt is mowit is « followsIf you must insist \n»n tho vnhdity nncl 

roliebjlity of tho Vedft.—then that vnlldity must be d\ie to the Person who 
composed it, end not to the Vode itself. This has been explftined elp«.d>'. 
If this Author of the Veda is cepable of poredvinR suporsensno.is Uunff*. 
—then alone can roliability belong to him; otherwise if the author wore 
liable to wrong and doubtful cognitions, the Veda would be just like tho 
rrtterences of mod and demented people heneo entiroly unreliaWo. 
Hence it follows that the Author of the Veda, wlioso existortco has bcon pro\'0<l 
in the chapter on ‘ The Revealed Word imint be regarded, at least by 
implication, to be one who is capable of peroeiving 8 uperso'‘«‘ 0 ’« tilings. 
Hence there shouki be no denial of such oo Author. 

As a rule, men have their poware of perception boset with defects hk<' 
Love and Hate, and hence they are unable to perceive supersensuous things; 
having reoliaed this truth, people lose all hope of establishing the validity of 
soripturea composed by such men; so when one eeeks to obtain the koowledgo 
of whot is Dharma and what is Adharma, he will rely upon the reliaWlity of 
the Veda,—like the bird which is unable to perceive the shore. 

With this idea, the JMTmdmeofccK, being devoid of all excellent quelitiw 
(t), deny the existence of the Person oogaifiant of superaensuous things; their 
argument being as follows j—“ All men being beset with Love and Hatred, 
etc- as also by Ignorance, and not knowing how to got rid of tliese, tliey 
bacome confused j hence there can be no Person wlio is capable of perceiving 
supersensuouB thing*: oonsaquently, HAofwia can be known only through the 
Veda, not tlirough the seiiaesas it Is tlie Veda only which wm make known 
tbinff* past, present and future, ««bfcle and romota and naar,—not so the 
Sense-orgoD or any other Means of Oognltioo’ (5^fl6<m»*PAdeiKi)* In 
support of this view, they put forward the following reasoning; A thing 
that falls within tlio scope of tho Means of Oognition known aa ‘ Non-nppre. 
bensioD which consiAts in the absence of the five means cf Cognition (Sense* 
perception and the rest), can be regarded by the wise only as non*«’s«ew; 
o.g. the ‘ sky-lotustho omnisdeut Pewon falls within the scope of tlic 
• Hon*apprehension ’hence this ifi a Banson boAod upon tlie noture 
of doings i the Probaodum consisting of capability of lieing used ond regarded. 
As for the negation of this, it can be cognised by ‘ Hoti*(^pppohensjon ’ only ”. 
-(3126-3127) 
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SayA tho MhnuMeaiea's Oppou«mt ^^A11 that ia cugniaabld ia inchidod 
imder t4w five tilings, Oolour (TaaCa, Odour, 1‘oiich and Speech); and men 
wbo know all tiiwu Hfa well known; honco tho klimatnxiui’s PropoKitiou— 
that 'tliore i4 no on« who knows a)l things’—ia contrary to ordinary 
porisnoo 

Tlio Mitnianeaka's unawer to tliia is as foUowa 

TEXT (3128). 

“ All that ig pidbiihikt to the peesekt contset is the denial of 

TBB RKOWLBDGE OF DkOrma (BY Man) ; WHO IE DSNYINCI THE 
FOSSIBIUTY 07 A PEaSOK KNCTWTNO OTHEJt THINGS ? ” 

—(3128) 

OOMMENTARY- 

" In the present context, wbicli deals vdtJi the question of the Reliability 
of'tho Voda, oil that is moant by us is the denial of the existence of any 
person wbo loiows all things relating to not tho denial of the 

person knowing ali tliiuga that are included under the denotation of the 
terra ' idl Thus if people apply tlte term * omniMient ’ (afi*kncwing) to 
a eert4un person, in the sense that be knows all things ece^ l^mia and 
AdAomto,—we do not deny this ; hence our Proposition does not run counter 
to ordinary experience —(3128) 

Furth^*, if you Buddhists also urge, e^ainst us, the possibility of 
regarding, as ' all-knowing', the man who knows all things except Xihanna 
and Adlkrrma,—then that Is ontiroly superfluous.—This is what is pointed 
out in the following— 

TEXT (3129). 

*' Ik EVKBY CA&Jt, TilE TBHK ' ALL ’ IE USED IK REFBHEKOB TO THE COK« 
TEXT ; HEKOE IF THERS IS A FERSOH HKOVOKO 0^ thingt BSLATIKO 
TO A OEBTAJH CONTEXT,—-WHAT HAitM D0B8 THAT DO 

TO 0T7E POSmOK ? ”—(3129) 

OOMMENTABY- 

Qu6W»on Wbat Is * aJl' that relates to the present context! 
Answer 

TEXT (3130). 

*' ThEBB qbhtaik effsots (spokhk or) which, zf found iutossisle 

IN BSLATIOK TO TS3 OBJBOT DENOTED BY THE WORD, ARE 
ABPLIED TO THE 'WOHD ITSELF ; HENOB THE MAN WHO 
KNOWS THE VXrrd ‘ ALL BUY BB CALLED 

‘ oU-KNOwiNa * IN kamb.”—(3130) 

COMMENTARY. 

" For example. In Orammar, we finri such assertions os 'a4jnirdrk' and 
so forth which lay own such efieota as tl:Le addition of cert4^ affixes; 
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atr# this ©ffewt cwjoot bo brought About in the thing denoted by tho words 
uoDceroed; uonBoquently, by imphcsation, they nre api>liod to llw words 
themselveH, by GmmmRrieDs.“In the wame mamier, if you also, finding 
that it is imponsible for any one to know ail lAingg, explalu the teriu * all * 
appearing in tb© statement of your doctrine, « standing for the word 

• i^u ’,^ao that the man knowing the word ‘ all ’ would be ‘ oiMcnowing 
then this may be so <« nofne,—Le. in name only; for no one can prevent » 
man applying to worda any meaning Le like*; « the vatrnnQ of tbin^ 
deponde upon ^re mere whim of man —(SldO) 

TEXT (SlSl). 

" Ir THE THINO RELATED TO THE OCUITSXT 19 SOME SOCH TSIWO AS OlL, 
Water or Clarified BtnrBR ,—and if a person showiro all 
ABO tra airoH a teiso is o,iilt.hd ' ail*ktiowino — 

THEN EB MAY BE 80 ; DO NOT DENY 

TaAT.’'H3i31) 

COMMENTARY. 

If whnt ie meant by the term ‘ all ’ are things otlier tluui Dharma 
and AdhoTim ,—such as Oil, Water, Clarified Butter, etc.^iid tho PorHon 
ia regarded aa ' ^-knowing ' on account of his knowledge of those things,— 
—^en your argument U superflnoue ”.—(3131) 

" Further, is the ' alLknowing * person regarded as such—because Iw 
knows a little of the universe as a whole ? Or becai;80 he kaowii tho whole 
of it in full detail f—If the former, then it is futile: it being admitted by us. 
—This is pointed out in the following— 

TEXTS (3132.3133). 

” The whole unitersei is xncludzd xnNDB& tee two terms ' positive ’ 

AND * NEGATIVE ’ ; IS ONE WHO ENOWS THIS OPITOMB 07 THE WORLD 
XS CALLED ' ALL-HHOWINO TEEN WHO IS THER5 THAT DOES 
NOT ACCEPT 9I70H AN ' OMNZSOZBNT ’ PBBfiON ?—1 n THE 
SAME WAY, THE TERM ' ALL' MAT RE APPLIED ON THB 
BASIS OF 3D0H XnaTEBSAL TERMS AS ' XNOWABLS 
' <XX3N1RABLE ' AND THE LESS (WHICH 1K> 

CLDDS all THD106) ; IF ONE WHO KNOWS 
TH1S18 OALLBD ' 0UNIS<7IBNT WBO 
CAN OBJECT TO THIS ? "—(3132- 

3L33) 

COMMENTARY. 

” The whole world, comdsting of tilings that are mutually ezchislve, ia 

* negative ’} and wlivn the things are spoken of poshite^, it is ' positive ’ 
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thus two characters, ' posdiive ‘ and ' no^tive havo boon described by 
Ufi PM standing for tlw entire uni verso s il, it is on the beeie of tlio knowledge of 
tho wliote world hi Uua form (as conaUting of Poaitivo and Negative entitiosX 
fcJiat bho ‘ Omniaeiant Person ’ w sougJjt to be proved,—oven Uiis ie aeceptoblo 
Co ua. But this alone oannot prove the ‘ omniaoient aharecter ’ of any 
person 

' This epiiwne of. tU fcwfd'—B«in# of ihs PosUivs and Ns^tw form 
conetitutee the ' epitome ’ of the World, in the eejise that it epitomiste ft. 

Similarly if the whole world ie viewed as ‘knowable’, ' cognleable 
oto.—and one knowing it thus is ‘ tUl-knowiag %—then this also is wliat ie 
readily admitted by ue.—(3132*3138) 

TEXT (3134). 

" When obbtajk poofiiE bave comb to the conci.i7sion that sucb 
AND SO MANY ABE oU THE THINGS THAT KEIST,—ALL THOSE V?HO 
SNOW THIS AND THOSE WHO SAVE LEARNT TSB WORSS 
WEITTEK BY THEM SHOULD BE ‘ flB-KNOWING 

—(8134) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be that there are eozne people who have ocme to the conclusion 
in their own systems that ao many are ofl the things that east, and have 
postulated them to be as such ?-^g. tbe Sauddhas have postulated tlie 
^Rve Thought-phasee’{—the VaishisHaa have postulated the ‘Six 
Otegoriee *;—tbe Naipayikas have postulated the ‘ Siirteen Ch,tegoriee 

' Means of Cognition *, • Objeote of Cognition' and ao forth;_tbe SdiWt^ 

liave poetulatod the twenty-five Principles—' Primordial Mattertho' Great 
Principle ’ and so forth.—And one who knows these is held to be ‘ all* 
knowing ’.—In this way, it leads to absurdities; such as people who read 
the works written by these people also become ' all-knowing *._( 3184 ) 

TEXT (3135). 

“ Fob 1N8TAH0E, ONE WHO HAS HKOWLEDOS OF THE SIX ' OSJEOIS Of 

CooirmoH thbodoh the six ‘ Means op Coonitioh wotod 

ES ‘ EHOWtSO ALL ' IK AN EPITOMISED PORK ; ‘WHO 
IS THERE WHO WOULD KOT ADMIT SUCH AN 

OMNlSOIHNr PBBSON ? ”—(3185) 

COMMENTARY. 

It iniglit be urged that—* If a roan, through the six Means of Cognition 
—Perception, Inference, Analogy, Word, Presumption and Noa*appreheaaiou 
—cogsueee the six kinds of objecCe, he would bo regarded aa omnwcferu' 
but this also would be futile, proving what is already admitted. Bo«Miee 
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_(a) perception bwrig restricted in its scope to tho five objeeU, in llie simpe 

of Colour, oU. cAnnot Apply to Pharma and Adhannai (6} Inforcoco eleo, 
enviee^ug the nbjeci os related to the Proban^ which has been cognwed by 
Perceptloa, caiioot api^ertain to Dharma and Adhannai because Dhanna, 
utc.-^a beyond the of the eousee; honce oo relationship of thc»o with 
Anything can be approlioudod by Perception;—(c) as regArds tlio Word, 
even though it appertains wlioUy to imperceptible thinge, yot throitgli 
vorbal cognition one cannot be regarded as ' perceiving superaensuous tilings *; 
because verbal cognition, envisaging imperooptible things, cannot be of 
the nature of Perception ; and the roan who is wholly addicted to non* 
porceptiODal cognition can never be one ‘ perceiving suporsenauoun things ’ 

(d) as regards Analogy, envisaging Similarity and its adjuncts, can never 
apply to D?Ktma and Adharma ; as has been thus declared—‘ Henoo what is 
roroembered wo\Ud be qualified by simliortty,—^nd this would be the object 
of Analegiofti Cognition; or the similarity as reeling in tliat thing' 
{5«ojfco*dritfca—Analogy, 87) j—(s) as regards Preecroption, it envisages ocJy 
a thing diflsrent from the one in question, which, as heard of cr seen, would 
be inexplicable without that other thing; henee, it cannot appertain to 
Dharma and Adharma; aa there Is nothing tither seen or heard of, which 
cannot be explained without the preeuroption of Dharyna and Adharma~ 
Sven if Presumption does onviaago Dharma and AclAamo,—it cannot be 
cf the nature of Perception ; hence one who rests upon it cannot be said to 
be ' directiy pereeioltv Dharma and Adharma ’ os regards ^Jon-aiypre- 

heneion, as it envisages only the abemce qf eoffixuable things, it can never 
envisage ilAarma ond AdharTita- —(3136) 


Thus it haA been explained that the attempt to prove the Omniscient 
Person on the boslB of the knowledge of the epitcroised form of things, is 
superduouB. The Mimdmsaka now proceeds to point out objections against 
tile idea of tho ' Omnlsdsnt Person ’, on the basis of his knowing the whole 
world in detail 


TEXT (3136), 

'' l7 OITB ASSUJtSS tSS SXlSTglJCB OF A PbBSON CAFABLS OP DXItEOTLY 
PBBOEIVWO ALL TU1K08 DT PBTAJL,—dOOH ASSOM^OH IS 
ABfiOLTTTSLX FimLS AUD FALSS.”—<3136} 


COmiENTAEY- 

* Utulkd ‘—Futile, useless; because it is not conducive to the fulfilment 
of any purpose of man* ^ 

* Paiee *—not true, as envisaging an impossibility.^ 3136) 


The following Text shows in what way it is an impossibility— 
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TEXT (3137). 

“ Even in a stnol.^ bod?, tbers Aits so man? atoms, and so uanv 
HAIRS, JWC. WHO CAN XKOW ALL THESE I ”-(3137) 

OOMMBNTABY. 

Ab a inatt^ of fact, it is impoaaiblo for man fco know in dotAQ All the 
atoniA contAioed even in a Bingle bod? what to any of tha knowladga of all 
tho little detAils that go to make up the entire Dnlverae 1^(3137) 

The following Text poiuts oat the futility of »vasun)ing the Onwisciont 
Person 


TEXT (3138). 

“ If AN ATTSMTT WERE tU.DS TO PROVE TfiAT ONS HAS THE ENOWLEDOE 
OP THE DBTAHE of all INOmDHALS AND COUPONENTS OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD,—IT WOULD BE AS FUTILS AS THE INVHSTTOATZON 

OP THE Crowds Teeth.”—(3188) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Components '—Hends and Feet, etc.—* Iruiivttkiaie *—in the shape of 
the particular trees, DAomz, XAatlira, Pai£sAa and eo forth.—* Samasta, 
etc. *—all oompooente and individuals j—the *daeatls' of these are io the 
shape of atomA, hairs, leaves and so forthone who has the knowledge of 
all this is 'Somasia. ..?Adna^—the term 'jAdna' Htanding for one uAo 
Jmou/e—the ' ’ in 'jAdna' denoting the active agent;—any attempt 

to prove,—eslabliMh the preMonce of—such a ibnewer—would be absolutely 
futile i that is, because, being and not liavlng any bearing upon 

JlAarma and AdAarma, it can be of no uso in fulfilling auy purpone of man.— 
(3188) 

This saino idea in furthor supported by means of an iUustratiun :— 


TEXT (3133). 

“ Just as the assertion that * one enows all teincs with his eyes ’ 

IS FUTILE, so also WOULD SB THE PBOTOSmON THAT ‘ THSEB 
IS A PSBSON OAPASLS OF DIBEOTLT PEBOEIVINQ 

ALL Tswas ',”—(8139) 

COMMENTARY. 

This means that the Proposition is superfluous also contrary to 
common experience.—(8139) 
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Id98 

The feUowijig Tea* proceeda to point out where tiiere is dlfierence of 
opinioo, and the proving of which would be uaeful for roan 


TEXTS (3140-3141). 

“ BT TSOTDia THB E3QSTENOB OF THE PERSON EKOwuO ONLY DhArma 

oM Adharma , whom the Bcddejst postulates,—-ohe sbguess the 

RBLIABIMTY AND ACOIFTABimY OF TEE SOSIPTUEB COMPOSED BY 
Hm; AND BT DENYINO the said PiBSON, ONE SBOCESe THE 
TJNBEIlABlLPrY AND HEJBOTABIXITY OP THE SAID SOBaPTDHS.—TffUS 
WHEN PEOPLE PBOCEBD TO PBOVE THE BXJSTENCB OF THE PbESON 
ENOWD^O ALL TEE UTTLE DETAUfl OF THE ENTTRS WtTUiD, THEY 
PUT THEMSELVES TO THE UHNBOBSSAflY TROUBLE OF WBimrO 
TREATT8ES ON THE SUBJECT AND OABBYINO ON IHSOUESIONS ON 

THE SAKE."—(3140-3141) 

COMMENTAEY. 

' 8va-dharma, etc. «£«.'—the Person eogiueant of Dharma and AdJiarma.^^ 
aa poaCed by the Buddhist himeeU; when there ia proving or denfting of 
Such A Person. The compound ia to be tnken aa with the X«ooative ending. 
When there is (n) proving and {&) denying of such a person,bacomee 
eatabhsbed whether the scripture composed by such a person la to be 
(o) accepted or (6) rejected, respectively. 

What is meant is ae followsIf tbs Party postulating tbs said Person 
succeeds in proving that such a Person exists as his Instructor fully oon- 
versant with .DAormo and ddAortno,—then it becomes established that Ihs 
scripture composed by Vnm should be accepted; on bhs other band, if the 
Party denying Che said Person postulated by tbs other party as oonversant 
with i^ftomia ond Adfiorma only, succeeds in refuting the existence of such a 
Person.—it becomes proved thet the Scripture composed by the said Person 
should be rejeotedwhen, howevefr one gives up all consideration of only 
J)harnfa and A&arma, and proceeds to compose treatises and carry on die* 
oussions regarding the ‘ Omniscient Person ’ who is affirmed by one party as 
knowing ^ the minute details of the whole world, and is denied by the 
other party,—euch attempt involves uselees trouble. 

The l/ocative ending at the end of the oompound— 'Sana, sfa — 
oonnotes * for the purpose of ’{•awhile that at the end of the compound 
‘ granthavddayofi it oonnotee the ree^tocfe of tbs MempA—^Sli0-31il) 


The following might be urged—If there is no Person cognisant of Lhama 
and Adhofma, tbsn how oan people have any idea of wbat is mofof, good 
anfl what is tffwwral, eiK2 f 

The ifimSmMJta'e answer to this Is ae follows 
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raXTS (3142-3144), 

*' PBEOttPTlOtJ AND OTHSR MSANS OF COOSKTON RBOABDIKQ THE 

Omnisclent Person uavino been discarded, it woitud pouow 
TSAT MoRaUTY and ImMOHaUTY ARE OOONISABLE THBOUOH SCBIF- 

TFBE (RaLiABU? Word) only,—This alone bbino sopfi c e bnt to 

ESTABUBH THE DOOTEZNE 0? THE MxmdTMOka, O AN BffFOBT 19 UADE 
TO REPUTE TSE EXISTENCE OF THE OMNISCIENT PSBaOK, IT 18 
UKE AN ATTEMPT TO KILL WBAT IS ALREADY DEAD. ThE ' PeESON 
COGNISANT OF DhamUl ' KAVINQ BEEN REJECTED, ON THE OSODND 
OF ms VERY BOOT BBIffO CUT OFF,—IF TBOTLE GO ON ASSEETINa 
TOE EXI8TEH0B OF OMNISCIENT PERSONS, IT IS LIKE TUB THUMFINO 

OF HUSKS/’—(3142-3144) 

COMMENTABY. 

* KtijalSffoma. etc. «£«.'—ie. bemg cognisAblA through the rdiAblo Word 
only.—Though tbs torm 'dgama' coonotas tbo reUoife word in gactorAl, 
yet. here, by implicAtion, it should be taken as standing for that Word (or 
Soriptitre) whioh does not emanato from Man. 

' TM$ oZone, eio. sic.’—That is, only by the rejection of the Person 
cognisant of Dharma, the MbnOmsaka'f doctrine, that ' DAnmo is that 
beneficial thing whioh is indicated by the Veda becomes efitabUshed; 
even so, if we make further repeated afferte—as shown later on—>for rejecting 
the Omniscient Person, it is useless; the desired result having been already 
achieved, euch further Effort is like the killing of what is already dead. 

The Omniscient Person having been rejected, if the Buddhists still 
make attempts to prove his existence, that also,—as not bringing about 
tlis desired result,—is like the thumping of Auebr, by the person seeking for 
i^^ce \ involviog needless labour. Just as in the case oited, after the rice 
has bean removed, i! the man seeking for rice proceeds to thump the husks, 
it is entirely useless,^iio also, when the main factor of the Person cognisant of 
Dharma , etc. has been set aside, if the Buddhist proceeds to prove the e^tence 
of the Person knowing all the little details that go to make up the world, 
which is of no use in regard to the main factor,^^uoh attempt is entirely 
useless. Hsrsia lies the similarity to the lAumptnp of hwiu. 

‘ On acooi£nt of lAeir very too$ having &esn ctd off', —i.e. of whom the 
main point, regarding the knowledge cf fMorma and Adharma, has been 
refuted.^ 3142-3144) 


The following Texi shows that the said attempt of tlie Buddhist to prove 
the Omniscient Person is not only futile,—it also involves something undesiT' 
able for him 
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TEXT (3146). 

“ Is TAB pEBSOS SAS MB MSSOT PEECBmOH OS Ali THWOS, TABS EE 

SHOULO HAVE OISBOT SWOWlBDOE OS dUOH TASTES, BTC, AISO 
AS AEE TWClBAlt who COUID ASSIWB MB EXJB* 

TBHCB OS SUCH A PEESOH ? (3145) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged—The omniscieiice of the Teacher has 
I>S6Q Inferred by the Buddhists from the fact of His having propounded the 
teaching of the ttufcb regarding all things; hence this Inference annuls the 
Jlfimdrtsaftc‘s ‘ Proposition ’ [that ‘ there can be no OmnisdCTit Pereon T ; and 
bis Reason also is inadmissible 

Anticipating this objection, the itfjmdmeobi euppUes the following 
answer 

TEXT (3146). 

" As A MATTBE OF FACT, THB WORDS OF T5B BUDDHA AiTD OTHBSS ABE 
yOT SOtJND TO TEOSIDB ANY BMOWLEDOB OP WHAT IS OONTAIMBO 

Q( THZ Vtdoi, THE C^povedas ahd thb Svbscdlahy Scsdnobs 

Aim MEIB ATJYUXAHIBS ; HOW THEH CAN SEOH A PBBSON 
BE AS ' OMHISOIEHT WITHOUT RBABOH 1 ” 

—(3146) 

COMMENT ABY- 

p^rfoa—uftined ' Soman ’.—' Vpaolrfoe '—AyurviUa, 

Lttommida and the like.—' Svbiiduiry Sciences ’^^the six subeidiartee of the 
Veda, in the shape of ShikfA, Kaipo. Yydtofcno, Niruida, ChJtandai and 
Jpeftes.—' Atjmiioriea parU of tlteeo, in the shape of Verbal Boots, 

eta inoludiag the Cotnmentarlee, etc. of these. 

The ' arAa ’ of these is what is contained in tliem. 

Of this' arOta' conteata *. of tbe said works.^^oo knowledge is provided 
by the words of Budd3»a and other Tsscbeni. That is. no words of the 
are found to eaepound what is contained in the Veda, eto. As a 
matter of fact, oo such Pouon is found who has composed a Scripture that 
providee tbe knowledge of oU things: tbe reason for this balag that tbe various 
scripturee are found to deal with different sobjectA—(9146) 

It might be argued that^whea It is found that tbe Teachings of B\tddha 
deal with a few things, it is infemd that He knows those things also whioh 
have not been taught by him. from the perceived fact that Hs is posseesed 
of the reqiuslte capacity; hence the said objection {Sknnulment by Inference) 
against ih$ Mim&mtaha's proposition still remains. 

This is anticipated answered in the fclJowiag 
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TEXT (3147). 

" Ip IT BE HELD THAT THINGS NOT BFOHEH OP IN THSIA TREATT9B8 WERS 

KNOWN TO THD TSACiaSRS,— THEN ALL POSTS, BT THE COM* 
POEINO OF THBIR POEBI8, mOHT BB REQARDBD AS 

omniscimL' ’^$247) 

OOMMENTAHy. 

If It hold, on tho streingUi oi loierenoe. that—" ovon when & CAfiAin 
tiling lA not mentioned in tho works gompoaad by iba Tooehora, it must 
hava boon known to them”,—than tbosa poata aIho who have composed 
works relating to storiert created hy tlieir own imagination, could be assumed 
to be omniscient, on tha ground of their powern of perception ; tliera being 
no difference batwaan ilia two casea. 

Tlius tha Renson (oi tha Buddhist) becomeH •Inconolu«ve*.—<8U7) 

The following might bo urgcd^In the oaea of BuddAd, Che Teachings are 
found to ba related to snpersensuouR thinga; not so tha works of poets: henoa 
tha knowledge of all each things is inferred only In the oaea of Buddha, not 
in that of othere. If it ware not so, tbe person who dues not poasees the 
knowledge of aU aupareansuous things could not have tha knowledge of even 
acme of thaea things; as there would be no diAaranca between tbe two oases. 
Consequently the addition of the qualification—* being a person knowing 
auparsensuouB «b»nga ’ would prevent tha Reaeon applying to tha case of 
Poets and heooe from * Falsity ’ (Tnconclusiveness). 

Tha Afitndmscdsa’s answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3148). 

“ When issb* abe want omnxsoibst pehsons, pbeaching mtocali'p 

OONTBADIOTOBY doctrines,—THR ORODNDS op RELlABH/tTr 
BBtKa THE SAtfE IN ALL,—WHICH ONI OP THESE SHOULD 

BE ACOEPTBD AB RBUABLE ! ”—(3148) 

OOMSIENTARY. 

There are soaixy Teachers,—Bi4ddA(3i KapUa, iCsnddo, Ooutoma and so 
forth,—who are regarded by their raspeotlva devotees as oi n n iwnen t; and 
each one of these is sought to ba proved to be omniscientwhich one of 
them is to be definitely recognised as reliable ? The ground of omnisciaDca. 
in the shape of ha'^ing taught doctrines relating to supersensuoue things, is 
equally present in all of them.—It cannot be right to regard them all as 
omniscient { because what is taught by thern is mutoaUy contradictory. 
Whan several persons propound teachings oontarary to each other, they 
cannot all be rage^dad as knowing the truth; as the truth regarding any 
p^^cular thing oan be one only; hence it cannot admit of mutually con¬ 
tradictory prop^tiee.—(3143) 
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If it be B«d thftt—ia the only one to b® Accepted M auclt—then 
the AfSwAwoAo’* enewer to thie is m follows 


TEXT (3149). 

' IfBiMMAa M OMjnsoiswT, th*n what is the tboo? fob Kapila 

HOT BBIHO 80.—Is BOTH ABB OUHISCIEHT, THEN HOW IS IT 
THAT THEBE IS CISPBItENCB 07 OFINIOH BETWEEN 
THEM f "—{9149) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be .'V»td thAt both ore omnledentin view of UHe, it ie added— 
'If both. etc. «<c.'HSl40) 


The following might be nrged—When the Word of any one hoe been foimd 
to be true to factSi—it is that eame person in regard to whom it ia inferred 
tlMt bU words relating to ell tbingR would be in keeping with reality. 

The Mimimeaka's answer to this is ee foliowa 


TEXT (3160). 

“In the ttATTEB OF ONE MATTBB, OF AWTHMETIO TOR KSTAHOB,— 
ALL BEIKOS —Bvddha ANB others,—are found to be 
truthful: and ho cisriNtTnoH is found among 
tjibm,’M3150) 

COMMENTARY, 

The words of ell men,—>Iino, Buddha end others*—are found, in the 
one matter of Axitbmetio,—to be true, quite in keeping with the real 
Rtate of things: in faot, when people speak of a lot of things, it U not possible 
that not one should be o^e; as has been declared in the following words— 
* When a man talks a lot, it cannot be that not a single word ie true 
Thus then, the reason being equally present in all eases, no differonca can 
be recogziised among men, and all should be regarded as omniscient.—This 
however cannot be true, because they have propounded mutually cod* 
tradietory teachings.^^s already pointed out ibova—(3160) 


It might be argued that—When, in regard to a paraou it is found that, 
on being scrutinised by all Keans of Cognition, what he has said cannot be 
gainsaid,—then that person alone can be regarded as omniscient. 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (3161-3153), 


“ TEUT SAUP reason, B7 WHIOH THE OMNISOBIKCE OP OliB PSRdOK T9 
PROVED, MEEBLV OH ACCOtTHT OP 70DB LOVB TOR YODR OWK VIEW 
OP THIHQS,—IS POtmO TO BB PRSSEHT W OTHER PSRSONS Al^O ; 

-^THE OBJBCnOKa AIBO THAT THB BXJDDHTSTS, WITH ORBAT 
ZEAL, URGE AOAIH9T THE AROUMBHTS Ibt PROOP DP THE OMHI* 
SOTEHOB OP Jina, ABB AIBO TTROED BY THE Joinos (aOAIKBT 
TRl OTHER party) .-—UnDBR THE OTRCUUSTAHOBS, HOW 
OAH AHY DBFTHTTE OOHOLDBIOH BB ARRITBD AT THROOOH 
SUCH REASOHIHGS AHD OOHHTBR.BSABOK1NOS, WHICH 
ARS UHCBRTaIH AKD SWaLLOWBD by THBIR OWN 
RBTLBCTIOKS ? *’—(3161-3163) 

OOMMENTABY. 

There u r certain reaeonin^ adduced the Buddhists in support of the 
omnisoienoe of 3uddha ^n this form—' Buddha must bo regarded as a 
pexeeo whe directly knew the true nature of all things.—because he has 
taught things unheard of, uninlerred and ia confermity with the real state of 
things^—just like the ordinary man who has seen water and talks about it 
This same reasoning U put forward by the Biganhora Jaina$ for proving 
the omniscience of ^tno.—-So that the matter remains as doubtful as before,— 
Again, when the *r0ina has put forward his reasoning in support of the 
omaiectence of »7wia,—the Buddhists put forward objections agunst it,— 
in the form—' The teachings of /tna, in regard to Sj/ddv&da and othw doc¬ 
trines being impossible, he cannot be regarded as omniscient ’ i these same 
are urged by the Jaitw when the Buddhist adduces his reasoning in support 
of the omniscience of Buddha. —the June’s counter*rea8oniDg being— 
' Buddha cannot be regarded ae ommscient because bis teachings regarding 
the Perpetual Flux, etc, are impcsaible 

In this way this becomes a case like that of Reflection and Counter* 
reflection: When the reflected object is there, ita reflection spears; in the 
same way when the Reasonings and Oounter-reaeonings have been put forth, 
reasonings and Qounter*reasoning8 to the oootrary oona forward. These 
reasonings and oounter*rea8onings thus being always unoertain,—they 
are swallowed by thsir own reflections; how then can there be any deflnite 
conclusicn regarding the omniscience of any Person ?—(3151-3163) 


The following might be urged that—That person alone may be regarded 
as omniscient in whose case no objection can'bc urged to the conOury. 

The answer to this is as fellows 
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TEXT (3154). 

“IH THTR WAY MSUDO'OHNISOIBNt PSfUlONS HAVINQ BKKN BSATBR OFF 
BY EACH OTESE, THE FEW THAT EBUAIB SHAli BE BRATBF OFF 
BY THE UPHOLDSB OF THE VBDA.”—(3154) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thft Afifntfmmite awterte hia ffiiparlority in the following :— 


TEXTS (3166.3166). 

“ >S7 HERB THAT HAS BEEB TOtTOHED BY THE TBBIH OF TKB MOBGOOSR 
BflMOVEB THE TOBOS OF AIL SEBBEKTS, BVEB WH8B aBFLIED TH 
FLAY (OABELESSLT) ; IK THE SAME WAY ASY STRAY SECULAR 
ABT> spiritual ARflUMBPT PROCEEDTHQ PROM THE MOUTH 
OF THE VBWO scholar Witt DBSTBOT THB POtSOH 
OF Att SBRPEHT-LIKB BUDUHJSTS AHI> 

OTHERS,"—(3185.3166) 

OOMMBNTABY, 

QuAMtcm .*—Whftt ia this * fitra? argumoDt ’ ? 

Answer 

TEXTS (3187.3168) 

*' Who oak (reasonably) assume (aoobpt) the blistbkoe of a Pbbsok 

(OHKiSOZtoT) WHO OAK BE REJECTED BY SUCH BeaSOKS AS— ‘ BEIKO 
HNOWABLB ' BBIKa OOONlSABLS ‘ BBmG AN BBTITr ‘ BEIKO 
BHISTSNT ' AND SO POBTH 1 ThE MAN WHO ASSUMES THE 
BEZSTENCB of an 0UN15CIBHT PeBSON SNOWTKQ ALL 

TFOKas tebouor a sikole Means of Oognttiok 

HAY OBRTAINLY ATFBSHEHD AU> SUOB THTKOS 

AS Taste, Odour, eto. TEBOUoa the 
ITBS ALOSra.’ —(3157-3168) 

CJOMMBNTARY. 

Whan several aucb Reaeona as * being knawable ’ and the raat,—whiali 
are free from such defects as ' being equally co*ex:atent witli the Probandum 
and the aheenoe of the Probandum ’—are available for refuting the idea of 
the Ocnniecieiit Person,.^^ch a penou must be ao utter impoRsibility; 
and cannot be accepted by any eane person. 

For instance, the following reaeonisg may be set forti)—* SuddAa 
cannot be ommedeat, because he ta knowabUy eognwable, an en^, exisum. 
a epeaksr, a psrssn and ao forth,-like any common man cn the road 
These Reasons oould not be regarded as ' Incoocluaive Because a man is 
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caJlad * omikifloieat' becauw) krMws all tilings; this Imovlodge of all 
thiDgR could bo oithar thiougli 8eiiA0-parcepticn or through Mental Perception. 
—II. cannot be through Sorute-perception 5 b^oeuae the ecope of such 
Perception is limited and it oannot enviHage aU things; this r ea soning may be 
thiiA formulated —Perceptions through the eye end other SeMe*orgaaa are 
restricted in their scope> because tliey are produced by the Senee^organs 
which are always reetricted in their scope; that is why in ordinary life, 
they are nevor found to go beyond the bounds of those limitatioos; oon* 
seiiuently the apprehension of aU ihings through theee is an impoeeibility. 
Otherwise there would be no need for more than one Mense<organ; and the 
result of this would be that all such divergent things as Taste, Odour, etc. 
would beoome apprehended by means of a single Oognition I The Uuddhist 
who makes such au astounding aisaumption,—ns is clear from his aKsertion 
tiiat " By one He knows all, by one Ho hcok everything apprehend 
all such divergent things as Taste, Odour, oCc. ■, tin*oiigli the cue Porception 
proceeding from tba eye alone \ 

No such assertion can l>e made; for if it were so, then there would be the 
apprehension of several things througlt a single Cognition at one and the 
same time. It could be possible only ihrouglt several Cognitions; because 
there cannot be several Cognitions at one and tlte same time. E'ven if it 
were possible, there oould be no apprehension of all tliir^; beoause the mind 
of another person cannot be envisaged by the Sense*perceptioQ of any man; 
nor is it possible for him to apprehend, by ite means, things beyond the reach, 
of the eeneee,—such as those that ace remote or too emaU or hidden and 
so forth.—($157-8168) 

The following might be urged—Though it is true that at present the 
perceptions derived from the Eye and other sense-organs do nob apprehend 
diverse and heterogeneous things,—yet it is i)oe8ible that at some time 
in the past, such apprehension of div«gent heterogeneous things did appear 
in a cert^ Peieon. 

The answer to this is as follows r— 


TEXT (S169). 

“ As A aiATTBE OF FACE, TS;* P5ROBFTION OF OBRTAIH THIHOa TKBOCOH 
OEETAiy CACS3S Df IHB FAST WAS BXAOTIV AS IT IB FOUND TO 
affeas at the present time.’*^8159) 

COMMENTARY. 

The natiue of things is always determined by the exact coneomiiance 
of definite causes, not haphazard. If it were not so. then all characters could 
be attributed to all things; and if such were the case, then how could it 
ever be possible for the nature determined by causes to be otherwise ? That 
is to say, it is not possible for the Smoke,—which has its existence ooneomitant 
with Fire—to be produced from anything else. 
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Nor can the view be accepted that the apprehension of all things comee 
about thro\igh Pereqftion,—[the secood alleroative put forward in the 
oominentary on 8157416$, on p. 1405, «« 8^—Because, though Mental 
Perception may envisage all thini^—yet it has no independent operation of 
its own towards the apprehension of things; if it had, then thwe would 
be no deaf or blind persons. It is then dependent upon something else; 
and as a matter of fact it is found that it envisagee only those things 
that have been apprehended by Perception throx^h the Sensee j so that 
there can be no apprehension by Mental Perception of anything that 
has not been envisaged by SenseiperoeptiOQ,-^ucb things, for instance, 
as ore remote, small, hidden, and the mind of another person and so forth.— 
($16$) 

The following might be urged—Through Practice and other caiMa, it 
is found that tbe powers of intelligence and other faculties vary with each 
Person; and from this is deduced tbe pos^Uity of a Person in whom these 
powers have reached the highest stage of perfection [and such a person 
would be omniscient} 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (3160-3161). 

THOSB PSMOSS WBO BJ.T8 BEBK FOTOD Tt> SB SXTTBBIOB TO OTHERS 
ABB SO ONLY ON AOOOtmi OP HTTBliTOBKOB, HBilOBY AND 
STBBNOTH,—WHICH VARY SLIGHTLY WITH 7ARYIS0 PSRSONS,— 

AND WOT Otr AOOODNT OP THE OAPAOITY TO PBRCBIVB 
SUTRE'SBNSCTODS T^DTOS.—EVBS TDTNTELLIOBWT MAN 
WHO J9 CAPABLB OP PBBOErVTNQ 917BTLB THIWOS 
18 31TTSBIOB TO OTKBB PBRSOKS, WITHOUT 
nOINO BEYOND TRB LIMITATIONS OP KZ8 

OWN HIND ”—(3160.3161) 

OOMMENTART, 

As n matter of faot> however much he has practised, no one has been found 
to become capable of perceaWog things beyond the reach of the aensea For 
instance, a man. even though exceptionally intelligent, and capable of appre* 
Itending things that oan be apprehended only by keen mtelligeuce,—is never 
found to transcend the Umitationa of his own species,—i.e. the human weak. 
nesB, in the shape of tbe absence of abnormal vision and the like,—and he is 
never found to be endowed with such abnormal vision, etc. Consequently 
thwe is no justification for any snob assertion as tbe following which bee 
been loudly prcolaimed by Buddhists* He sees with abnormal eyee, pure 
Aod transcending beyond the Umitationa of man. beings entering into excellent 
states and even inferior states, etc. etc.'.—(31604161) 
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Qraoting theA all InteUigancM b«corae nupenor by practice 
a van aOi thoy baeoma superior without tranAcanding their inharent timitA* 
tions.—Thia ia what is pointed o\it in the following s— 


TEXTS (3162-3163). 

' As A MATTER OP PACT, IK TEE MATTER OP THE aODITOBT PBRCSPTlOir 
OP SOCNDS, SUPERIORITY AMOKQ HEH XS POUND IN THE APPBB* 

HEKDItrO OP DISTANT AND SUBTLE SOUNDS,—NOT IN THE 
APPRSHBNDINO OP COMV^ AND OTHER THINGS. SIMILARLY 
IN THE MATTER OP VISUAL PERCEPTION, WHAT IS 
BROtTGHT ABOUT BY THE ATTAINMENT OF SUPERIO¬ 
RITY IS THE PBROEPTION OP RSUOTB AND 

SUBTLE Colour,—not the pmwbption 
OP Sound and other thihos."— 

(3162-3163) 

COMMENTAKY, 

' The apprehdnsioDs of distant and subtle sounds ’ 

the Instrumental ending oonnotes * IndicationIn some places, the reading 
is * xipalabdhitah in tbe Ablative: oonooting * reason ’; the ' ton' at the and 
coming imder the rule ' FidAdyddi, etc.' 

' Tho apjfreJionnon of sound, not brought about by the Eyes.— 

(3102-3163) 


Hitherto it bean shown that Sense-perception cannot tranaoend ita 
limitations; it is now going to be shown that in the casa of Mantal Cognition 
alsOi the Superiority that is paroaptibla does not go beyond the range of the 
subject of repeated experience 


TEXT (3164), 

“ Similarly great superiority is often found zn hbn, in the 
MATTER 09 SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSIONS ; BUT THAT ALONE DOBS 
NOT PROVE THAT THE HAN IS AN EXPERT IN oli 
SOIHNGSS/’—(3164) 

OOMMENTAHY- 


The same idea Is further clarified 
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TEXTS (31fi5-3l67). 

“WHEN'bHE HAS LEABKT ORAMMAR, HIS IHTELLinWOB OOBS VBRV 
PAR IH THE MATTER OP OORRECT AND IKCORBBOT PORKS OF WORDS ; 

EOT HOT IN THl MATTER OP THE DBTBBMIITATIOK OF STABS, DATES, 
BOLEFSS8 AHD SUCH SCEJBOTS.—SiMILABLV, TEE ASTRONOMSB, 
TKOCGH SCPEBIOB DT THE MATTER OP THE BROWl^O* OP THE 

Moon, the Sun, Bodtpses and so forth,* is ujoapable op 

DBTBEMINTNO THE OOBSSOrHaSS OP 8UOH WORDS AS 
' ftftrflWJii " AND THE LIHE.—AOATN A MAN, VERY SUPERIOR 
IN nis KKOWLKDQB OP THE VbDA, HlSTORT AND SUCH 
SUBJECTS, 18 UNABLE TO TlSUAUSE SUCH MATTER'' 

AS Crbatioh, 0BITY, AND ^j>«rya.”—(3165-SI67) 

COMMENT AKY. 

• AstKmomer ’^ne who know* the soieneA of the st«A 
^ vmtikAM, AW.’—The compound i* to be expounded ee meamng— 
' one who hex tho superiority rating to his knowledge of Che Veda, eto.’ 

> ’_etande lor Lharma ond Adhama (Merit and Demerit).— 

(3i«-Sl67) 

Further, even when the soperionty traneoenda the limitations of ita 
subject, it does not reach ita highert point; it is lound to proceed only up to a 
ccfftMD point-—This is pointed out in the following:— 


TEXT 

“ The MAN, WHO gan jump into tot sky to tot height of 15 pebt, 
CAN NEPER JUMP TO THE HEIGHT OF BIOHT MILBS,—HOWEVER 
MUOH KB KAY PEACTTSB JUMPING, "“^3168) 

COMMENTAEY. 

For example, it may so happen that men who, by reason of the sccu* 
mnlation of fet, are unable to jump to the height of e^en two feel, succeed 
in rediioing their fat by means of exercise and become capable of jumping 
to the height of 15 feet: but even *o, thou^ they may oSkrry on the exerclee 
hundreds of times, they can never jurop to the height of 8 milea in the sky. 
—(5158) 

In the following Tao, the Mirndmeofet some up hie position r— 
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TBXT (3160). 

“THOS then, BVSN W7ISK THE SUPSAIORirY OP KNOWLEBUE PROCEEDS 
VERY FAR, IT CSAS COMPREHEND ONLY A LIWLE WORK THaU 
OTHERS,—IT CAH KEVRR COMPREHEND THINO^ 0BYOHD 

THE SENSES.”—(3109) 

CJOMMENTARY. 

‘ AtUhayoffAdna '^^pAriority of knowJed^—The compouxidicii; >9 
according to the rule *?Vd\jra, «<«.*—The Inatrumantel Ending coonotea 
inetrvmerUaiity^—^ 3169) 

The same idea is further clarified 


TEXTS (3X70-3171). 

” While the man is seated n? a hot. the Sense-perception that 

HE HAS BAS ITS ILtKQB RESTRICTED WITHIN THAT BtTT, IT DOBS NOT 
EXTEND INTO ANOTHER HUT. THOSE THINGS AGAIN WHICH ABE 

separated from one another by intebvhnxng lands, 

HILLS AND OCEANS, COUNTBIES, OONCTNENTS AND 
ISLANDS,—WHO CAN PBROEITB *tt. TRESS WEEN 
SEATED IN ONE PLACE 1 ”—(8170*3171) 

COMMENTAKY. 

* Varfa ' Contintni a particiJar region of Uie world; e.g. the regiou 
oi Bhdrata IB called *BAdnUa*var^’.-^(3170*3171) 

In the following Tcxi, the AfimdTneolsa kIiowv tlkat his view ie eup[>orted 
by othere aleo 

TEXTS (3172*3173). 

When and Aluparoa,-wao were expbbtsin matters eblatinu 
TO Hobses and to Gambling, bsspbottvhly—wees going 
TOGETHER IN THE CHARIOT, jRtUJXirfjl MADE THE TCLLOWIMG 
STATEMENT—' ALL MEN DO NOT ENOW ALL THINGS,—NO 
ONB CAN BE OMNISCIENT,—THERE IS NO END TO 
ENOWLBDGB, RESTING IN ANY ONB MAN — 

(8172*3173) 

OOMMENTABY. 

' Satwdha'' —cbariot. 

The following story has bean told—There waa a King named i^oZa: net 
being expert in the art of Gambling, he lost hie enCiie lfiT>grir.»^ ^t Gambling; 
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he had » qua... named Da™n««i- The King, havingloet hie entire l^om 
waJaJy inw the for«t. accompanied by the eaid Queen a one, W^n he 
reached the foreet, he became eeparaled from her, through ^-lucfc. J^«ng 
hie face clouded with tear, due to eeparatron from hie beloved wtfe^e ^ng 
dmw in the ocean of grief and Moiety,-We body emaciat^-went 

about wandering hither and thither; and (in brief)eomehow n.»agrfM ^ 

a livimi under King and remained there .no^«c. Hie Qu^ 

eomehcw reached her father’e place. In order to fe«h 
CTodaimed it far and wide that Dmaoporui wae going to chooee a 
When King BKipoma heard that Camnyomi wae going to chcow a hueband, 

bee^togo^,eccompaniedbyHaloaehieohariote.r. ?«i;«mow.je 

an expert in ^ art of Ownbling. but did not know much a^ut hor.ee i wh^ 
an expert in mattere relating to Hcreee. but did not know much 
aboutOambliug. Btupornoeomahowcameto knowttot 
in matter, relating to Horeee. Baving come to know thie ^ aaid to No^ 
‘Pleaee teach me the sciMice of Horeee •--Nolo aatd- I ^ teach it to you, 
it you will teach me Uie art of Oambling •.-Thereupon 3lupo^ emd- XB 
Jl. do not know on Aitip*, «t, «o.--Then Noio icamt the art of Gambling 
from won back his kuJgdom. 

Sndi ia th© story-'^S 172-3173) 

farther, if a man ia onmisciant, b© mwt know th© pact and fut^ 
thing* alao: otJiarwiB©, if h© know only what earn© up at tb© mom«e, then 
bo^idd b© onJy a portioi ifcno«r, not (omniscient); and it 

i© not poaeible for any on© W know lutur© things,—Thi© i© what i* pointed 
out in th© following t— 

TEXT (3174). 


- SRH8B.PBBC8P110N HAS NSVEfi BB«H FOUHJ> TO ?098E89 TKB OAPAOItY 
TO A^aSKBSD FUWRE MIWOS ; AUD AS EOS ISffHBESCfl AiTt 
OIHBH POBMS Of COOHIIION, THESE OAN KSVBB OOMl 
ABOUT WITHOUT TBl IkUIOaTIVE AND OTHER 
fAOTOE8."-(3n4) 


OOMMENTABY. 

A* a matlor of fact, Sonse-powoptioo is brought about by the oapaaty 
of things i and M what is atiJl in the futuro oannot b© an ©ntity, a thing,- 
Sense'paroeptiioii oannot apply to it. ... 

Nor oaa Inieronce apply to it; because thee© can b© no Infstsntial 
IndicaUv©: there can b© no Indicative which is known to be ooncomitant 
with what is in the future i because what ha* not yet appeared is non-existent. 
' OAgr /actorf' include the Corroborative Instance. 

The mention of tb© Fuiui% is only by way of illuetfation i what has been 
©aid ahoold b© taken as applicable to the Past also; because, the past thing 
also being a non entity, there can be no funotioning of Sense-peroeption over it. 

Thus the invariaW© concomitance (Premiss) relating to th© Kaasons 
‘being ooffiisable* and the rest (put forward under Tem 3167)—beoomea 
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est^kblished; Mid thieimpU^ iheMtabliehmfuit of bhd Inv&riabU Concomitenco 
oi Ibe previousl^msntioadd B«(b«on—* beiog onvisagttd hy the ouJy Meens 
of Cognitioni ’.^3174) 

Having thue eetablisbed'the Invariable Gotiooinituoc;*) of hi« Raanon, the 
JVf »m4faeaita «am9 up his poeiUoo 


TEXT (3175). 

“ Thus then, theeb QfHf ss iro okb who psboeivbs tuinoe beyond 

THE BEACH Of THE SENSES ; HB ALONE EKOWS SDOH THINGS 
WHO SNOWS THEM THEOUOB THE 

Eteenal Wobd.”—(3175) 

OOMMENTARY. 

The following (oight. be urged—It is not through the Eternal Word alone 
that all men know things; for instance, S?i&kya-Muni (Bttddha) knows 
thin^ from the words of sages like Koftaka, iCdeAjrapa and the like and 
others know them from words. 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (3176.3177). 

If SOME ONE, NOT ACCEPTING TH3 ABOVE, THINKS THAT IN THE CASE OP 
Buddha AND OTHBES THE KNOWLEDGE Of SUfBE^SENSUOUS TKINOS 

wag BEEN DERIVED PEOH THE WORDS OP OTHER UEN,—THEN, 

HE SHOULD ASSERT THE UNRELIABILITY Of TEE WORDS OP 
THOSE OTHSR KEN, ON THE GROUND OF TBEIR STANDING 
OH THE Sake fOOTlNO AS THOSE WORDS (Of Buddho) ; 

—AND THE UNEBLIAEILITY OF THIS LATTER 
SHOULD BE ASSERTED OH THE BAHIS 

Off THE Reasons peevzously 
WD roATBD. ”—(317 6.8177) 

COMMeNTARY- 

* TAie'—what has been just said,—* He alone knows auch ihinge who 
knows them threugh the Eternal Word ’ ;-^ne who does not accept tiiie 
and that the Buddhist and others do not Imow all thio^ through 

the Eternal Word, but through the word uttered by other Parsons i e.g. 
BudAo knows them through the soripturee composed by other persons, like 
Kanaka, Kdehyapa and others ,‘-^ne who makee this assertion should assert 
the unreUabiUty of those words—i.e. of the words of those other persons; 
because they stand on the same footing as the words of the person who baa 
been seen by one who is held to be omniscient.—He should also assert 
the unreliability of the —the composer of tbe scripture himself,—why 1 
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^t>©C 4 ua« of th® R«6«on8 addixced b®foTe--flnuh se ‘ being cognisable ' and 
(3170-8177) 


Saya the Opponent—'Die bne of BuddfMS hae been withoot begluning; 
hence the doctrino propounded by diom ie also beginning^; so that on 
account of the beginaiogleegneas ol both the»o being exactly like tliet of dio 
Voda end the Vedio Tradition,—they nuiet be regarded as free from defect*.. 
The anewer to this from die MirnSmMka is ae follows 


TEXT (S17B}. 

“Thb beginninffl^tmess that w asstotso ih bboard to th9 (Domposbb 
AND TK® DTraBAKOEa 8itA35ATrSG FBOB HIM IS 17891,? BASBD ^0» 
TWO ray ALID NOTIONS 1HBHOE IT ftUTNOT PBOVR THB BBLIABILirr 
OF TKE SAID COMPOSES AND HIS WORDS.”—(3178) 

COMMENTARY. 

The wMoo idoe is further explained 


TEXT (8179). 

“ The words op Shauddhodani (Buddha) oanhot bb bblublb, bboadsb 

THEY ABE DEPENDENT 17POK OTHRBfl ; 80 AISO BvddKo BJH8BLF 
CANNOT BE RELIABLE BBOAUSE HBKA8 NO DIRECT 

KNOWLEDCB OP Dkoma’' —(3179) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just a» Buddha tumaelf and his words are unroUable, eo also ero Kanaka, 
Kishyapa, etc, and their words.—(3179) 


TEXT (3180), 

“The beginninglesmces or such pbesons, bvbn though assumed, 

RESTS UPON WHAT IS QsVALID, AND KENCB OAHNOT ITSBLP BE 
FAE8SM0VSD PROM INVALIDITY."—(3180) 

COMMENTARY. 

The 6epmn»»gittwi«er of eu«h persons and their words,—even though 
0 £rcmed.-^ not very far from Invalidity j because it reeta upon an inv^id 
baoB.—(3180) 
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TEXTS (3181.3182), 

Thus thbn, wass tub BuDDHiaTS, ukb Pstudo-MlrndnuakKu, assert 
THE smilaetty OP Bvddha akd otksr Persons to Vbdio Sceolabs. 

ON THE GROUND OP ASA THESE BBINO wi/hout beginning, —THIS 

is only a POfiM OF Ignorance, and dobs not make them 

BOI7AL; BECAUSE STHK SO, WHAT WOtTDD BE tuilhcmi 

biginning woiTDD be only the and 

reiialnlitg o? these two sets op Per¬ 
sons (Buddha, eto. and Vedic 
Scholars) respeottvely,’' 

—(3181-3182) 

CX>MMENTARY. 

If the shnilarity that ia pointed out betwaeu Buddka and othere on the 
one hand and the Vedio Scholare on the other, ie in regard to both being 
beginningUgt .—then oiir anawer is that mere beginningUgfruee doss not 
establish thsir reliability ; bseeuse neither reliability cor unreiiabHHg is 
incoznpatibls with beginningUeeneee; all that would happen, would be that 
begirminglegsnese would belong to the BeliabiUty of Vedic Scholars, while 
it would belong to the 'Dnieliability of Buddha and others; and neither 
Reliability nor Unreliability would belong to both, on the ground of beginning- 
let e nees . —This La the upshot of the whole argument.—(3181-3182) 

This same idea is further olarifisd by meamt of an example 


TEXTS (3183-3184). 

The good points of wmat is Reliable, and the bad points op 
WHAT 18 Unrsuable,—BOTH BRING beginningUss, —are equal 

ONLY IN SO FAR AS THEY ABE For instance, 

REAL GOLD KaS BEEN IN USE SINCE TlfrlS WITHOUT BEGINNING 
AND END,—SO HAS BEEN unreal GOLD ALSO ; BUT 

. DO THE TWO BEOOua EQUAL f ” —(3183-3184) 
COMttEKTARY. 

' Pram^rta, etc .'—The compound is to be expounded as— the good and 
bad poiute of what is Reliable and whaS is Unieli^e (3183-3184) 

Kow the Vedio Scholar prooeeda^l) to refute tiie objection that the 
Reason, in the shape of being amenaile to non^tpprehoneion, ts inadmieeible ”, 
^2) to pro^e the nco-esstence of the onmiscient Ferson,^«nd (3) to 
prove that tbs case of the Veda is different 

43 
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TEXT (3186). 

‘ ‘ For the bsnstit ot those bboplb who bbclae* {1) the OMHiaoisyoB 

OB Buddha AVD OTKiES, ANO (2) THE EtEBSAUTY OF THE VBDA, 

A8 STAHPIHG OH THE SAME FOOTING,—THE POINT WKEEBIK 
THE LATTER DIEPEBS PEOM THE FOWlBE IS NOW OOINO TO 
BE POINTED OOT.^-^SISS) 

COMMENTARY. 

• D$ckm as elandinf on tho same people hold the oiunion 
that—“ Botli—Buddhe, eto, end tJie Veda—&« equal aourcee of right 
knowledge, hence the knowledge of guperseneuoua tbiogs can be obUined Iwm 
the woida of Onuxibcieot Pereoae, e« also from the Veda ".—To these people it 
is DOW pointed out whereia the case of the Veda diffew from that of the said 
Pereons.—(3135) 

“ As a matter of fact, the euisteiioe of the Omnieciani Perifon bus not been 
vouched for by auy one of the five Meaus of Cognition—Perception, Inference, 
Word, Analogy, Prosumptiou,—bow then can such a Verson, who falls 
within the scope of ‘ Negatiou ’ (Non-apprehension only) and is »um.«rw««, 
stand on the same footing as the Veda which is known to all men down 
even to the miUt-woman?—Witii this idea, the Vedie Scholar proceeds to refute 
the idea of the Omniscient Pewon being oogoiaable by any one of tho five 
Means of Cognition, Varception and the rest 

TEXT (8186). 

“ The Omnisciekt Pesson is not seen by us at the feesbnt time 
Nob is tusse any Indicative eboognissd as part (of the 

StTBJECT), WHICH COULD IE AD TO HIS InEBEBKOE.”—<3186) 
COMMENTARY. 

" By means of Perception we, men of limited vision, do net see the 
Omniscient Person because the perception of men of limited viaioa is of 
three kinds:—(1) Perception through the Senstt, (2) Veroeptlcn through 
iba Mind, and (3) the Self-Ooguition of all minds and mental phenoinsna.— 
None of three three innds of Perception can bring about the Cognition of tJu» 
Omniscient Parson {because He does not form an objeot of such Cognition; 
(1) Perception throu^ the senses is restrioted to the five objects—Colour. 
Odour, Taste, Touch and Sound; hence tho roentel functions subsisting 
in the * chun ’ of other persons cannot 6gure in Perception through the 

3 ^^,_(2} can the Omniscient Person be the objeot of Paoeption 

through the Mind i because the Mind, as such, apprehends only such bbings 
as have been already apprehended by Perception through the Senses; and 
hence it is, like this latter, reatricted to the same objeote. Colour and the 
(3) NcrcanHebetheobjeotof‘Self .cognition'; because this apprehends 
only such mind and mental operations as occur in one's own ‘ Cluun ’; and 
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conMquentlj, it cannot apprehend the mind. etc. voourriag in ether ' Chain* 
or even euoh mental operatione occurring in one'e own ‘ dkain ’ ea are ^et to 
come. Ae regards the Perception by Mystics.^such perception forms the 
subject-matter of dispute; hence the question regarding the Omnieoient 
Person being perceived or not perceived by Mystics does not arise at aU. 

(S) '*Nor can the Omniacient Person be proved by means of fn/erence. 
The Buddhists have regarded Inference as based upon three kinds of Indica¬ 
tive (Probansh-[vis. r^a) Based on non-appreheosioo. (b) Based on 
causal relauon. and (c) Based on the native of thin^). {a) In the present 
instance, what is needed is a positive reason, hence there is no room for 
non-cpprthen»iofu^-{b) Kor ie there room for ooueol relation ; because the 
uaiisa) relation is alvpuys based upon Perception, no Perception is possible 

of tbe far off Omniscient Person; whose caxisal relation with anything therefore 
is impoe8ib]e.-~(«) As for the nati*re of Ihinge, any Bsason based upon that 
also cannot prove the existence of the Omniscient Person; because such a 
Person himself being imperceptible, his noeure, udiiob must be inseparable 
from himself, cannot be apprehended; hence it cannot serve as en Indicative 
wluoh is * percoived ‘^•well-known, recognised,—ai< * hoing part ’~of the 
* Subject ’ (Omnieoient Person).—leading to the inference of tbe Oomisdent 
Person. 

Then again, any Keason that may be adduced iu proof of the existence 
of the Omniscient Person, cannot escape from tbe three kinds of daw (fallacy) 
—being ' inadmlseibla ' contradictory ’ and' inconclusive For instance, 
when the ReaMon is adduced, is it adduced as a property belonging to a 
poeitive entity f Or to a negative entity f Or to both f—These are the 
only three alternatives possible.—As regards the Omnisdeut Person, there 
can be no such ' Property belonging to a positive entity ’ as xs admitted by 
both parties; because that poeitive miitp ibeelf (in the shape of the Omniscient 
Person) is yet to be proved;—if Jte were adjnitted, there would be no 
dispute at all; if a party accepts the idea of such a property belonging to 
that entity, how could be not accept tbe entity itself ? Because tbe mere 
propeely cannot exist without its substratum in the shape of the entity.— 
Nor oau the Beason proving the Omniscient Parson consist of a property 
bebnging to a negative entity; because such a Besson would prove the 
non-existence of the entity, and hence it would be ' oontradictory —Nor, 
lastly, can the Beason be one that belongs to both; because such a Beason 
would be ' inoonolusive How oould any Beason which belongs to both 
po^tive and negative entities serve as proving the existence of an entity,— 
which it could do only if it were inseparable from the entity, and if it were 
excluded from existence in the Negative Entity, which is present in cases 
where the conCrvy of tbe Probandum is present 1 

Thus none of the three kinds of Indicative, as part of the ' Subject 
can bring about the Inference of the Omniscient Person, whose existence, 
therefore, cannot be proved.—(3186) 


Tbe following Text shows that Che Omniscient Pereon cannot be oognieed 
by means of the Word i — 
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TEXT {31S7). 

“TasaB IS no sokwctbai. Dbclabatios A^mwiNo ak STBanAL 

Oknisoxest Pbbson. How oas ahy soch Psaaos be pboveo 

BY A DECLARATION TEAT IS AETIPlOiAL AND NOT 

XBUg?''—(3187) 

COMMENTAEY- 

Tb»C Cognition is ‘verbAl’ vhicb proceeds from Words, in regurd 
to things not in dose proamity to the man. It is of two kind^that pro¬ 
duced by the eternal Word, and that produced by the utter&neee of man. 
As the existence of the Omniscient Person, there is no eCerDal 

scriptural Word; hence the former verbal Cognition is not possible in this 
case. '^What we road fa Upani^ade regarding ' Him who is truthful in 
word, truthful m volution, truthful in daeiree—He should be sought after, 
He should bo Bought to be known and so forth,^all this should bo under¬ 
stood to be merely coromendatory. 

As regards the human aseertion that is quoted, such to * ■* The Blessed 
Lord Che TofiAdpcua, the Arhai, is Truly Enlightened, oto.*,~no reliability 
can attach to each assertions. How then could any reliable iuformatioo 
bo deduced from such an luirehablo source 

The iolicwlng might be urged—We do not accept the Omuisdeut Person 
on the strength of any and every vtray ai«ertion; we do so on the strength 
o! tbs assertions of that same Blessed Lord, Much as—' I am ornoiscient, 
peroaiviog all things, there is nothlug that is unknown to the Tathdijaut, 
etc. etc.’. Thus it is on tli< owu word that we ecoopt His umnisoiuuco. 

Tbo answer to Uiie is AS followH 


TEXT (3188). 

"'If tea OmN 1»3I£NT FBBSON AECOONIBBU Ad SUtiK UN TEE dTREHUTH 
OF HIS OWN WORD,—HOW COULD TAlS SB AEUABDBD AS B8TAB- 
USHBD, IN VIEW OF THE MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF 

^OTH V—(31S3) 

OOMMENTARY. 

Under the oircumsUncos, there would be au objectionable iotei* 
dependence.—(8 1 B8) 


Quegtim .'—How so 1 
Anetter.'*^ 
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TEXT (3189). 

“ The ASsratrOH is true BBCAirss it has beek made by tee Omnisctent 
Peiwon, akd sitch an Omnisoiint Person Exmia because 

HR ASSERTS IT, HOW CAN BOTH THESE NOTIONS BE 
ESTABIiTSHKD WirHOnT SOME OTHER WBX^ 

KNOWN BASIS I ”—(3189) 


As a mRtt^r of fact, thoro can be no certainty regarding the reliability 
of hiH word unleas it is recogoised that it ban been spoken by an Omnisdent 
Person; sod that the speaker is onniscient is learnt from his own words; 
hence there is clear interdependence. 

'WiOioMt some oOi«r xoeU-hnoiPn basis'—i.e, sorae other wdl'known 
reason.—(3189) 


The following might be tirged—The existence of the Omniscient Person 
{8 accepted on the basis of the words of such men as Shravoka- 
AchcMiOripvtra (?), vfho says—‘This worthy scion of the ShSkya-ract ia 
omniscient 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (3190). 

" When people admit op thb Omnisotbnt Person on th2 basis of 

THE BASELESS ASSERTIONS OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT OMNISCIENT, 

WHY OAKNOT THEY DERIVE THB SAMS KNOWLBDOB 
PROM TH3XE OWN WORDS 1 "—(3190) 

COHMEKTAKY. 

Tbe assertion of men whose reliability has not been demonstrated does 
not differ from one's own assertion: hence there is no reason why tbe Buddhists 
sbonld not derive their kno^^edge of the Omniscient Parson from their own 
words. We see no reason>^Tcspt stupidity—why they should seek to 
know it from the words of other persons.—(3190) 


The following view might be held—There have been innumerable 
XathAffoioi (Bnbghtened Ones) in the past and they are going to ^pear in the 
future; it is from the words of one of these that we derive the knowledge 
of the omniscience of the other: and that of the omniscience of the forn\er 
from the words of a third, and so forth. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXT (Slftl). 

“ Fob tbe erottng op thb ezistrhcb op on* Omntsoibkt Pebson, it 

VOOLO BE NEOBSSABT TO ASSOIIB EBTBEAL OKETISOrTOT PSSSONS; 

A»P IF A SINGPB ONE OP TBESB HAPPEN TO BS NOT-OMinS- 
OISNI, HE WOtJLD KOT BB ABXB TO RBCOONIflIB THE 

OMNiaciBNT Person.”—<3191) 

OOMMEIJTAKY. 

B for the porpoae of proving the exieteaca of one Omniscient Person, 
one goes on following np ® series of Omnieoient Persoos, no man with limited 
Tison cxmJd ever get at certainty regarding the Omniscient PerBOnr-«ven 
at the end of his whole life; betioe several Omniscaent Persons would have to 
ba assomed, [See Shlokav&rtilsa 1. 1. 2, iSB.p-(3191) 

Then ag^. we eball lay aside, for the present, the idea that people 
of the present day are incapable of lacwing the Omniscient Person aa no 
such is present before them; as a matter of fact, even people who lived at 
the same tame as that Person oonld not know him, beoaoae they would them* 
selves be A«<onwuMaet)A—This is what is pointed out in the following 


TEXTS {3192.3193). 

“ A9 A UATTBR 0? FACT, BTBN THE CONTBIffPOBAJtlSS OP THE OXKISOIENT 

Person could not snow hk as ‘ omhtsotent as they would 

BB DEVOID OF THE ENOWLSDGE OP THB COGNITIONS OF THAT PERSON 
[OB, OF THE ENOVILIDGE OP THE THINGS COGNISBD BY THAT 

Phrson].—[Sbb ;342o&itrdrftjfea 1, 1. 2, 134], And if THB 
OwNisorsHT Person is hot recognised by any one,— 

POE THAT KAN, THB AsSBBTION OF THAT OMNISCIENT 
Pebson could not be reliable ; as the very Basts 
OP THAT ASSBBTION WOULD BE UNKNOWN,—AS IN THB 
0AS2 OF THE ASSERTION OF OTHER ORDINARY MBN.” 

[SEB^irGvdrttihzl. 1.2,136.]—(3192*319$) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound etc. He' is to be expounded o^^'they 

are devoid of—without'^-that Cognition uAich ha* Jor ii* ot^'ec$—i.*. which 
envieagtt^the Cognitions o! the Omniecient Person’.—Or as 'who are 
devoid of the Cognition of all tlie things cognisad by that Person —beoanae 
be is hisneeU no< omnieoieni. 

By merely lookiDg at the body, one does not oonolude that ‘ he ia omnia* 
dent ’: because anch cooclnsion inviat be accompanied by the recognition 
of the pretence of exceptional knowledge (in the Pereon); this ' exceptional 
knowledge is order to be able to prove omniaoience, must envisage ati 
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thiogB; and this fftct of the Cognition oaviseging oU things casinot be 
recognised uoleas the things comprehended by that Cognition ere known ; 
for instance, tlie Cognition of the ' man sticfe ’ is not possible unless 

one knows the This argument may be formulated ae followsWhen 

the CJognition of one thing forms the necessary adjunct of the Cognition of 
another thing, there ean be no Cognition of the latter thing without the 
Cognition of the former thinge.g. the Cognition of the rtwfe being the 
neoeesery adjunct of the Cognition of the man urith Ae Mick, there Is no Oogni* 
tion of the tnon «A« Mick unle« there is Cognition of the atuA,*—the 
Cognition of things cognised by the Oronisoisnt Person, which is the neceaeary 
adjtmct of the Cognition of the Omniecient Person himeelf, is not possible 
for men of limited vision; hence there is non-apprehension of the more- 
extensive character (which impliee the absence of the lees eMensive); because 
the Co^ition ef the neceesary adguncl is more extensive (wider) than the 
Cognition of that to which the said adjunct belongs; and the former Is 
absent in the case in question, 

Thus then, even in the ease of a man contemporaneous with the Omnis¬ 
cient Person, unless si\eh a man is himself omniscient, he cannot know the 
Omnisoient Person; so that for such a men, even the assertions of Omnis¬ 
cient Persons would be of doubtful veratity and hence unreliable; as the 
basis of it—the grounds of certainty regarding reliability, in the shape of the 
definite cognition of tlie (Cognitions of the Omniscient Person,—would be 
abeent. 

• .4s *n t7*e eo« of the aeaeriian of ordinary men j.e. of the assartion of 
common people.—($182-11193) 

Tlie following view might be pit forwardWithout any effort ^e 
Omniscient Person makes his omniscience known to hi" disciplee by attracting 
tlwir miTtdn tlirougli Hia unfailing knowledge of their character and the 
workiugs of tlieir mind. 

The answer to thla m as follows 

TEXTS (3194-3195). 

" EVSU IF A PBSaOK WSRS TO OOMPRPHBHD THE THTHQS KNOW TO Ali 
HTS DISemBS, HE WOULO HOT BE ‘ OMNISCIENT ' ; AS HE WOCU) BE 

DEVOID OP THB OOMTBiaEHSION OF THE THINGS KNOWN TO 
PEOPLE OTHatt THAN THOSE DISCTPLES.—NOBlS IT POSSIBLE 
TO aOMPBEHBND ALL THB IHINOS OOOKISBD BT ALL 
MEN ; AS THBfta CAN BE NO COMING TOOBTHBB OF 

TtfXN OP THB Past, peesbnt and FDTUBE, 

INHABITIKO ALL THE TRESS RbOIONS 

Off THB World.’*—(3194-3196) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even if the man who knew only those things that were known to the 
people contemporaneous with, and in close proximity to, himself,—he could 
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not be ' omiuBuent *; m he would hftve no knowledge o£ Ibinga known to 
pereonR other than those, who may be eentemporaneOMS with him. but not 
in dose proximity to him. By knowing otdy a part, one tlof« not know dw 
whole: if he did, there would be an absurdity. 

As a matter of fact, it is not poasible to comprehend even all those 
tbiogs that may be known to ail his contemporarieM who may be in close 
proximity to him. Becauee disre can be no comprehenHion of wliat is far 
off & nd what is known to people having no eoimortion with him. 

The following might be urged—It may be that tii] men approach the 
T^uMgaUt simnltaneouRlv^-^nd whatever questions they put. He answers 
them all,—so that ths people do'come to know what Is known to that 
Omoisdent Person, 

The answer to this is that—* cAara can be no coming topeMer, tu. etc .'— 
nowhere is it possible to bring together men of the past, pr coo nt and future, 
^<^r those inhafeitin g the regions of Heaven, the Nether World ^d the World 
of Uortal Beings. 

Or, the three * re^poos ’ may be taken as standing for the ‘ Im^inary 
‘ Objeotire’ and * Subjective ’ Regions.—(3194*3195} 


The following might be urgod—If the Omniscient Peraon did not possess 
the poweiT to know the things known to all mea,—how could He have 
the power of comprehending even some of those things ? And yet He did 
bars the poww to comprehend some of those things: hence we conclude 
that He did posess the power to knew all things. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXTS (3196-8198). 

“ A MAjr WHO znaws UVTLS OU/t DS^UDB a FBW MEH, to the EXTBirr 
THAT, HAVTHG THEIR HIKD DELUDED BY DBVOTIOlf, TBSV OOME TO 
ACX7BFT HIM A9 OUtOBdEm. ThBOXTOH THB ABT OT OzmOUAKOY, 
SOME PEOPLE ARE ABLE TO HKOW WHAT BA2 BSBK BATEH, WHAT IS 
BEtKO TBOUQHT OP, WHAT LIES WITHIN A MaH’S PIST AHD 90 
POBTH,— THOtrOH THBY AM ENTIRELY DEVOID 0? ANY KKO^. 
LEDGE OP DhaTTna and coqnatb blatters. Sdul&bly, 

PEOPLE EXPERT IN THE ARTS OP ILLUSION, UAOZC, BTO. 

DBCBTYB an IGNORANT HAN ;—BY WHIOH THEY APPEAR 
TO BE OTINBCCWT.”—(3196-3198) 

COMMENTARY. 

By knowin g ooly a few eupecsensuous things, a man cannot be regarded 
as poseeasing knowledge of DWma and Adhama ^-because such a reasoning 
would be inconolusive in view of the ease of men expert in chiromancy, magic 
and so forth. For instance )>y the use of certain incantations and medicinal 
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herbs, people are foiuad to oomprebend rightly the food a nan baa eateo, the 
thing he hae thought of in hU mind, the thing lying in his closed flat; and 
yet meiely by this, they do not become persona conversant ^th such thinge 
as Dharma and Adharma. For instance, some people who are expert in 
magio are able to show to people strange gardens, flying CAst. oelastisl damsels, 
and heavenly be! ngs in the sky. Hence in view of all this, the reason adduced 
must be rejected as * Inconohieive ’.-(3100-3198) 


Says the Opponent—In the 2t4Jtd$eu and Pnrd^, Brahm& and other 
Beings have been described as ^mniMUnt ; as we read tliere of Brahm&’s 
knowledge and dispassion being ' tmobstructed How then oan it be said 
that the existence of the Omniscient Person is not vouched for by the Scrip* 
lural Word ? 

answer to this is as follcwH:— 


TEXTS ($199-3201). 

“ The DBSCBiPnotT that wb hbbt with ra liihSMU ahd Pttmtiae of 

Brofwtd SETftG OUKISCIBKT AND OF HIS RHOWLSDOS AXD DISPAS8IOH 
AS II33TRAKKELX£D,—AUi THIS SHOTH.^ BB UHPSBSTOOD IV THS 
PIOURATIVS 8BH3B,-<^!XB TEE COMMENDATOHV DBOXAAATIONS 
RSLATINO TO MantrOi. —Or, the ‘ OKTItAMMSIXED ZHOW- 
hEDOE * THAT 13 3PORSH UAY BB TAREH AS RBPEBRIHQ TO THB 
KROWLSDOB OF dharma and other MATTEBS BSLATINO 
TO THB TABTICTTLAR OOHTBXT WSaT IS MEANT IS THAT 
HIS KNOWLBDQS OF SUCH THmOS AS ‘ DDTY 

‘ Propbbty ‘ Pleasure ’ and ‘ Ltbbratiok is 

* UNTRAMUBUBD ’ ; IT CANNOT REFER TO oU 

JAinffe.”—(3199-3201) 

OOMMENTABY, 

Just as, in regard to Vedic Mantm there are Oommendatory Declarations, 
BO in the JWAdea and Pvrdrta. the aaeertion of the oiuniscienoo of Brahsnd 
and other Beings, should be taken as Oommendatory Declarations. When 
a set of words directly expressing one thing is taken as expreesing sometbiog 
else, it ia called ‘ <j»lAottJda ‘, ' Figurative or Oommendatory Declaration 
Or the meaning may be that the knowledge of Brafmd is untrammelled 
so far as the *h<>^ga spoken of in the ItihdM and JPtmS?»o are ooncemed,— 
Sttoh as Duty, Property, Pleasure and Liberation ; and it does not refer to 
the knowledge of aU tWnjs.—^8190-$2Ol) 

_If the knowledge of BrahmS relating to other things were 

' trammeUed ’ (obstructed),—then how could it be caUed ‘ ’ ? 

Ansioer 
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TEXT {S202). 

“ Bemg wtirammelUd Does jtot mbah that it envisages all AinfS ; it 

MAY BE CALIAD ’ UITTIUMMBLLED ’ -ffaBN IT IS 80 ONLY IN 
BELATIOK TO ITS OWN YAETIODLAR OBJECT.’'—<3202} 

COMMENTARY. 

Qusuion :—If that is ao, thwi so far oa ^ pftrticuJar object of aCoenition 
ia conosmedr ^ Cognation of all men ie ' ontfammelkd ’; what peculiAnty 
then would there be in the Cognition of BraftmA that it should be ApeciaJ]y 

called ' untfammeDed' ? 

Anwer 

TEXTS (3203-S204). 

“ Teat is so bboadsb it is only the Cognitioh ob Dhama, etc. that 
18 ramifTO i NO DSEBDL TUBPOSB 18 8B?lVBD BY THE COGNITIOK 
OP SDCH ORDINASY taWOS AS THB Tft6 AND TEE LTEE,—TRDS 
THEN, INASMDOH AS THIS WHOLE 7RDITFT7L OOQNITION 18 
NOT OBSTBDOTED, IT 18 OAIA£D ’ UNTRAWELLED 

(3202-3204) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is the explanation givenA r regards Dhomta and other matters 
useful for man. it is the knowledge of Brahmd alone that is untrammelled,-^ 
not of otheia. That is the reason why the knowledge of BrahmA alon^ 
not others,—has been called ' untrammelledby reason of its not being 
obstructed in relation to ite own objective. 

' ^wpaytib<^*Adna '—The knowledge of such useful mntt^ as Dharma 
and tho resU 

'Ydvat* —whole. This qudiilee ’yAdnam\ ' knowledge (5203*3204) 
The following Text offers another explanation 


TEXT (3205). 

” Olt, THE KNOVLBZ>OE 8POEBF OP KAY BE THAT OP HiS OWN ' SELP ' 
—BBODOET ABOUT BY THB PRAOTIOE OP MEDITATION ; AS 3D0H 
KNOWLBDOB WOTfLD NEVBR BS OB8TEUOTSD, IT 18 
SPOSEY OP AS ’ DNTBAHMELLED ’.’'—(3206) 

COMMENTARY. 

* 1 ^’—Spirit. 

' Taeya ’—the knowledge of tl»t same m 1 /.-h 5205) 
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Question .*—>111 ooonection with Ood, we re«d of * tea imporiahable 
qi;»liti0Bin the shape of Icnowledge and the rest: ii He is equipped 

with these imperishable qualities, why cannot He be regarded as cmnwcienj t 
An9tff€r 


TEXT {330$). 

WHBK ShaAhara is stoker 07 as SQUimO with ' TSN IHFBBmABLB 
qUAimSS ' IK THE SHAPE 07 KKOWLBDQE, DlSPASSlOK, 
SOPBSUE POWEE AI4P 90 70E1K«—Hs ALSO IS 
' POSSESSED 07 EKOWLEDOE ^ OKLV IK THE 
9EKSB 07 RKOWIKO HiS OWK SBL7.'’ 

—(3208) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Knowledge '^recognition of truth‘ .Dia^xMeton '>riet«ohment from 
objects Sy^rreme Power '—of eight kinds, ' Smallness ' Ligh tne ss*, 
‘ Oreatoess *, ‘ Attainment \ ‘ Capacity for Enjoyment ‘ Power ‘ Oontxol 

* Preedom of Movement ’;—these ten qualities belong to Ood. in their im- 
periehable form. 

' that quality by virtue of which having affmmed a 

flubtio body, one becomes capable of going to happy regions, being unseen 
by people. 

' lA^itneii by virtue of which one moves about Uke Air. 

* Onattioae ’—by virtue of which one is respected among all men, 
honoured and worshipped as the greateat of tlie great. 

' AUainmera '—by virtue of which one gets whatever he thinks of. 

' Oapaciin/or Bn/oymeni' —by virtue of which one, when having strong 
desires, is capable of satisfying them and enjoying things. 

' Power'—hy virtue of which one heoomea the master of tlte Three 
Regions. 

‘ Control ’—by virtue of which one brings under liis control all beings 
moveable and immoveabley-'^and beooniee tnaster of them. 

‘ Freedom oj Movement ’—by virtue ftf which one is able to live in all 
r^ons,—of Brahmfi, of Prajftpati, of iHvae, of QandAarva$% of Yak^ae, oi 
Rak^oeoe, of Pilro, of PisftdcAoe, of human beings, of lower aoimals and other 
places. 

‘ Only »n (iU senes of Hie knowing Sis own eel/ ’.—It is on oooount of 
knowing His own self that He is ’ equipped with knowledge —not because 

He knows <tU {3206) 

How is it that, though knowing only a part of things, 
5ftaAAara alone—and no one else—is spoken of as ‘ equipped with knowledge ’ ? 

Anruer 
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TEXT {S207), 

“His knowledqs consiots only in thb diesct pebceptioj? of His 

PUBS 8eLT ; WHEN TSE SOIFBOB OP tHAT KNOWLSPBE IS NOT 
Pirns, TKB KNOmSDCE IT8RLP 13 OAIXSU 

’ Tokorance ’.”--(3207) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Pvn ' qualifies the ‘ $df' j—the perception of this. 

' lu bopw ’—the beaiA of tlie perception of the pure self.—Whet is that 
IfogU ?—The Self itself.—When this Self is noi-purt. then the * perception of 
the Self' that appMra is called ’ no knowledge'Ignorance *; Itecaiise it is 
of a low order.—(3207) 

Says the OpponentIf you admit Chat it is possible for SroAtuZ and 
others to acquire pure knowledge through the practice of Meditation,—then, 
why should there be hostility towards Buddha and others,—by virtue of 
which the knowledge of these latter is not held to be ' nntrarcmelled ’ and 
' pure ’ ? 

In anticipation of this, the Vedic Scholar presente anotlier view and 
thereby shows the difference between Brahma and Che others :— 


TEXTS (3208.3209), 

*' It may be that Brahma, and MaMshcara arb BtrBODDTSNta 

OP THE Veda, and as ths Vida oonststs in the kfowlbdob op 

AZX THINOS, THESE ABB OHNISCIBNT ; BUT HOW COOXD THAT 
APPLY TO ilAN ? WrEEE, ON ONH SIDE ARB THE UORTAL 

MSN, Buddha and the rest,—and where on the 

OTHER, ARE THE SAID TEBBB StrPBHIOH DSlTIBS ? 

Benge teb idea teat tee porubb, zk 
BIPALRT TO TEB LAITBB, ABB ALSO OUNIS* 

CIBNT,—IS SHEER DELUSION.”— 

(3203.3209) 

COMMENTARY. 

As the Veda forme their very self, ^ey are called ’ embodiment of the 
Veda'. 

The Veda ’ eoneku in the tnovledffe of ail thinge' because it is the Means 
of obtaining the knowledge of all things.. 

What is meant is as follows :— 

In the case of Brahma, etc. also, the ’untrammelled knowledge’ of DhonTio, 
etc. does not ooicie about independently; it comes only throi;gh the Veda.— 
This however you do not admit in the ease of Buddha, etc., whose knowledge 
is held to be dependent upon themselves.—Furcber, in Che case ofBrahmd, etc. 
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it is only possible that thara sbould be puie knowla^Sga ibxough tbe Practice 
of Meditation; because being Deities, they are superior to ah Persons; and also 
because they are named in the Veda. In the case of a human being, on the 
other hand, there is no poasibiUty of any e^ioh capacity; as his character is 
quite Che reverse. Hence the idea that human beings also are omniscient is 
sheer delusion ,'~i.e. this is mere deluded fancy on your part.—(3208* 3iO0) 

The following mighc be urged—If Brahma, etc. are named in tbe Veda, 
then, why should not tbe Veda be regarded as nan-sUrnal, on account of 
its connection with non*eternal things t D the Vedas are held to be eternal, 
then the idea that Brehma, etc. are spoken of in the eternal Veda is incon* 
gruous, as the said Brahma, etc. are not*etomal. If there is no incongruity 
in this, then there can be no incongruity m Buddha, etc, also being mentioned 
in the Veda. 

The answer to thie is as follows 

TEXT (3210). 

" Tubes is ubutiou of tee nntEB Dbitis$, BsauMi, etc., ih thz 

VBDA, which is etBENaL; AND YET TUB STBEHaLlTY OF TE£ 
Vedas does hot bscoue ihPaiesd ; because BbauuI 

AND THE REST AES THSUSBLVES BTEEHAL." 

—(8210) 

(JOMMENTABY. 

' Tannitifatmi ‘—on account of tiie eternality of BniAmd and tbe otliar 
Deities.—(3210) 

Tbe same idea is furtiier clarihed <u Uie following— 


TBXT« (3211.3212). 

“ They are equipped with eternal quautibs and eternal fund* 

TIONS ; HENCE THERE IS NO INOONOEUITV IN TEESS BSINO UBN* 
TIONED IN THE ETERNAL Veda.<*^On THE OTilEE HAND, Buddha, 

ETO. ARE FERISHABLE BSINOS, HENCE IT Z8 NOT POSSIBLE 
FOR THEM TO BE MENTIONED IN THE BTEENAL SCBIP- 

TUBE, And when thb scripture la held to bb 
BTEENAL, TBE ASSUMING OF THE OUNlSaBNT 

Person is ehtibely futile."—(3211. 

3212) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

* To 6e mentioned in «Ae elemol scripture ’—Because, if they were so 
capable, the relationship between tbe Word and its meaning would have to 
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be regarded ephemeral, iLot'etemal; because the other p&fty doee Dot 
admit of an eCeroal eeripttiie i--«sd because, if they did admit of it, tJie 
postulating of the Oiuniscient FeieoD would be endrely futile.~(3211*d21S) 

The eame idea is further explained 

TEXTS |32l3-a214). 

“BaTHBR TRAN ADMIT THE IDEA OP THE SCRIPT HR® lKOIOATJi»G THE 
OmKISCISNT PEBEOM, it 19 PAH BBTT£H TO AOCHFT THE IDEA THAT XT 
DJDiOATES Dhama. Bbcaose thb olbab zsowlhdce op 
Dha^ma (WBSOTtY PROM tab VbDA) is SUfBWOR TO THE 
UNCLEAR ZKOmiZDOE DBEIVBD INDIBSOTLY THEOXJOK 
TEE KHOWLBDOE OP THE OMNISCIENT PERSON 
MENTIONED IN THE VBDA.—THOB IT CANNOT 
EE MAINTAINED THAT THE OMNISCIBNT 
PsftSON IS SPOKEN OP IK THE SCfUT* 

TUBES.’'H3213-32U) 

OOMMEKTAitY. 

Rather than eoterbuo the idea that the Eternal Soripture mentions the 
Omniscient Pecsuo. it is better to accept the idea that Dhama le taught by 
that Scripture. 

Qxusiion .*~>In what way is it better t 

J.ngaer.'^'B$ccimA«dearkncvil«4ge, eM> elo.’—Theknowledge ofDAorma 
derived from the Veda is clear and direct; because the light emanating 
therefrom is equatly available for aU.things. On the other hand, the Dharma 
learnt through the knowledge of tbe Omniacient Peison mentioned in the 
Scripture is indirect and indisCmot; because the said Person has retired into 
NwtdtM and cannot be clearly perceptible. Even when He had not retired 
into i^irtdpo. He would have no desires, and hence could not impart any 
teaching. Even jf Ha did impart teachings, these could not be heard by all 
men at all times and placeH.>H^l^*SEZ4) 

'fhe following Pent shows that the OmnisoieQt Person cannot be vouched 
for by ‘ Analogy * r— 

TEXT (32ia). 

'* Xp any PEBEON stmifor TO THE OMNISCIENT PERSON WERE NEKN AT 
THE PBB8ENT TIME, THBK ALONE COULD TEE SEJSTENOB OP 
THE OMNISOaNT PERSON BE OOCKISBD ON THE 
STRENGTH OP AnAIiOOT,’'—(3215) 

COMMENTARY. 


Analogy, as a Means of Cognition—basedupoosimilarity and its adjuncts, 
‘‘'^visages the far ofi things, is invariably concomitant with tbe Cognl* 
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tion ol ft siniiior thiog j for example, there ie remembrance of the Oow throngb 
the perception of the Qavaya it is not poasible for any one to perceive at 
the present time any pareon ewnOor to the Omniscient Peiw>n j^ieace, on 
account of the simiiar thing not being perceptible. Analogy cannot be operative 
in the case in question. 

This argument may be formulated as follow's:—When any object similar 
to an object is not perceptible, the letter cannot be amenable to Analogy,^ 
ag- tbe Son of the Barren Women^ny parson similar to tJje Omnisciant 
Parson is not percaptible ;^o there is uon«apprehecsion of the wider 
cbaractar.->(3216) 

Further! it Is not only that the knowledge of the Omniecloiit Parson 
cannot be derived from Analogy; on the contrary, it would be right for all 
men to deduce, from Analogy, the fact that thero can be no Omniscient 
Person. 

This is what is shown in tbe folJowing~- 


TJjJXT (3210). 

“ FlKtJliJU THAT ALL MEN 05 THE PEEJiJSirf TIME AEg itOl OmNISOIEWT, 
—THE OEETAiWTY IS bCElVBD FEO.M AkaLOOY BASED UPON THIS 
SIMILARITY, THAT ALL OTHIB MEW (OF THE PAST AWD TEE 

PUTUBB) C0^»LP WOT EE OmHISCIENT.’'—(321(1) 
COMMENTARY. 

In order to show that the Omniscient Person cannot bo known through 
Presumption, the Vaid4ka puts forward the view of the other party 


TEXTS (S217.3218), 

“ Some ohe may acsoept the Omuibcient Person on the following 
GROUNDS : (A) ‘ The teachisgs op Buddha belaiinq to ilAar^nG 
and Adharma oannot bb explained, ip there be ho Omnis¬ 
cient Person ;—thus ero« Preswnptiony one oan admit 
WB OatNiaciEMT Person,—even though it has 

been shown that PSBCBPTION AND THE OTHER 
MEANS OP Cognition arb not oapable of 

AFFORDING THE KNOWLEDOB OP THE SAID 

Person ’.”—(3217-3218) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ The laachings of Buddha and others that are met with cannot be 
explained, except on the presumption of His omnisciencai.e. if D^orma 
and all such things ware not known to Him. Heooe, even though Perc^tion, 
etc. have been denied, as vouching for the existence of the Omniscient Person, 
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y»t through Presumption it becomes eetAbUshed thei the Omniscient PerNon 
doee aziet 

If eny one holds this view, then Ke uuderstends things wtoitgly. This 
is whet is meent.—(9217*321 $) 

The foUowIiig TexU show that tlie argument put forward just now may 
be regarded aa I^ertnce ; it need not be taken ae Pr«wnplion 

TBXTS (3210-3221). 

“‘(B) Or, this argument in support op the bsustencb op the 

OUNISCIENT PSBSON MAY BB STATED IN THB FORM OF THE FOLLOWIMQ 
Ikperencb op THE Sdmdnyotodrfta kind (dipferskce moK the 

UnIVBBSAI. to TES PARTICCII.AB} ln EVERY OTHER TBACH* 

ZSQ IS POUND TO EE PRECBOSD BY THE RNOWLBDOR OP THB THING 
TAUOBT, AND WHRBBTBS THERE IS TbaCHING, IT IS ALWAYS 
PRSCBDBD BY THB ENOWLEDOS OP THB SUBJECT TAUO&T ; 

AS IK THB OASB OP THB POTBNCIBS OP HoritoJoi 
AND SUCH TIQNOSTHB TBACHINO OP Dhomta and 

Adharma has seek oivbk by Buddha ;-~hbncb it is 

INPBRRED THAT THE XeAOHINO MUST HAVE BEEN 
PRECEDED BY A KNOWLEDGE OP THOSE 
MATTERS. ”—(3219-3221) 

OOMM15NTARY. 

The epeoial meatiou of the ' S&manyoJodffta' Inference (irom the Uni* 
verBalPremiM)inpUes the irnpossbility of the Particular Premise; as a matter 
of fact, it it only when the relation between the particular Proban.*! and the 
particular Subject liae been perceived, that, at a later time, tha name Probana 
is made to yield au Inference tliat seta aside all doubts ou the point; and it 
is this Inference that is called' VuhifaMtf ^' (based una jiArticuiar .^^emiss). 
As a matter of fact, no relaUonship has been perceived between the Omniscient 
Person and the Teachiug of Dharmat etc.: hence this oa n be an instance of 
Inference irom a Universal Piemisa only. Per iaNtanoe, it has been found 
an a universal truth that in any one ‘ chain the dVeotinp always preceded 
by ktvnuUd ^; iieuce just au in the cane of Devadatta, it Itaving been found 
that hie change of place is preceded by movement, no in the case of the sun, 
tJie cJiauge of place leads to tlie inference of its movementin the aame 
manner, frojn tiie fact that Bnddha imparted teachings relating to Dharma, 
it is inferred ti)at Ke posscHsed the knowledge of .Dhomia. 

The argument may be formulated as followsEvery 'reaching is 
preceded by the Teacher's knowledge of what is taught ;^.g. the teachings 
relating to the i>oteneie« of the HonUiki Buddha’s teaching of Dharma 

is Teaching; hence this is a Beaeon based upon the nature of _ 

(8319-3221) 

The Anmdnwols's answer to the above is as foUuws 
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TEXTS (8222-3223). 

“ Aa THE PAOT IS CAPABLi OP AWOTJUia EXPLANATION, THE PsiMUfcrPTION 
(PUT PORWAiU)) HAS NO BPFIOAOr (IN PBOVINO THE BXISTENOE OP 

THK Omniscient Peenon). Fob the samb bbason, thb 

INPEBENCE THAT HAS BEEN PUT POBWABU IS NOT VALIU. 

Fob instance, the fact op Buddha AND oTHBiiS 
JiAVINC TAifU^T Dharma, etc. can Eg EXPLAINED 
IN ANOTKBB way—FOB INSTANO®, AS BEING 
DUS TO DBSAMS, OB TO DbLITSION, OB TO 
THE Veda itself, ob to wbong 
TBAOH iNC (3222-3223) 

COMMENTAtlY. 

ToAohing by peopJs losy be du« to delusion And other causa also ;_ 

hence both, the I'resujnption and the lufereiice cited, ere >n«onchA«it»e. 

QiMlian :—How cen it be otherwise expleJned ? 

Afwwer‘ To dreams, etc. etc .'—ee declared in Shabara'e Bhhfya 
(1. t. 2.^‘Teeching proceeds irom delusion also; and when there ie no 
Delusion it proceeds Crom the Veda alHo\—Teaching proceeding irom 
Xhlueion hi found in canes where things dreamt of are taught; and that 
prcK^edlog from the Veda is found in the case of the teachings of Afontt 
and othere.—(3222-8223) 

As regards Suffoia and others, who are ignorant of the Veda.^tlieii 
teachings might have proceeded from sheer Delusionfor the piuposo of 
deceiving i>aopIe. 

This is pointed out in the foUuwIng— 


TEXTS (3224-3225). 

" Those who abe ignorant op the Vbda cannot have their teach¬ 
ing basbd upon thb Veda ; it can pboorsd pbom dbltjgion ohly. 

1N the WOBLD the TBAONJNQ3 THAT PROPOUNDED BY 

W10B3D TBAOHBRS ABB NOT BASED UPON TEE VEDA ; TESY 
PBOOBBD EITHER FROM DELUSION OR FOR THE PURPOSE 
OP DUPINO TBS DISCIPLES.'’—(3224-3225) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Aiaddehraj/&t ’—not baaed on the Veda.^(3224-8226) 

QueeHcn .‘—How is it known that the teaching of Bvddha doa not 
proceed on the basis of the Veda ? 

Anewer 
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TEXTS (3226-3237). 

“ If Tsa iXAOHisa of BxtdSui had been based utoh the Vbda, xt 
WOULD HAVE BSBK [MPABT 5 D TO ONLY StfCS FBBSON 5 AS WERE 
VbDIO SOHOLAES.WtTST THE TBAOHINOS OF Monu AND 

OTHERS. As A lAATTEE OF FACT, SOWEVEB, BfDOHA'S 
TSA 0 HIKO 8 ABE FOUND TO HATS BEEN 1 >CPABTEP TO 
lOtrOHAET FBBSONS AND Bh^raS \ HENCE IT 
MUST BE DEFEOnvB AND IDLUSOBY, LIHB 
IHB UASNO OP OOUNTEBPBIT OOnrS.”— 

(3226.3227) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Buddha’s teaohin^ rsgArdic^ Dhorma bad been based upon the 
Veda, t he n, He would have ixupatted them,—like Afan« and o&her taaoh o rs " 
to learned BTohmofjxu ; aa a matter of fact, however they were imparted— 
act tc Br^mxsfyu, but to the ignorant ^udroe; hence we conclude that the 
teaching must be * itfuecry *—false, just like the making of oounterfeit coma. 
--( 8328 - 3227 ) 


As regards 3fanu and others, these were learned in the Veda; hence 
th^ tifrarhingfl regarding .Dhoma, sic. are all based upon the Veda,—^bey 
are 2U>t independent of it..—This is pointed out in the following 


TEST (3228), 

AB BBOABDS Marva AND OTHBBS, WHO ABB WBliL.KNOWN AMONG VbDIO 

gOHOliABS, AND WHOSE COMPILATIONS ABB ACOBPTED BT VbDZO 
SOXOLAES,—THBIB ASSEBTZONS HATE T9BIB 60UB03 

nt TEE Veda-”—(3228) 

COMMENTARY. 

The tree Vedas,— Yogv^ and Simon —are called * 7Va|g ’ Triad ’. 
thosa who know these are * 2Vayivi4 ^ ' Vedic scbolarB'— Brihma^tot. 

These Teachers are such as have their oompilatieQS accepted by Vedic 
scholars. 

The reaeOR for this acceptance is stated—* TAew oeesftienA jMwesd from 
tAe Veda’. They are persons whose assertions have tbsir source in the 
Veda.—(3226) 


QueAen .‘—How is this also known ! 
Answer 
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TEXT (S229). 

" It IS ROT COKOSTTAELS TEAT THBSB TSAOEBRS SHOITLB HAVE COHPILBB 

TTntTB WOaSS AtfD THBK IMPARTED THEM TO OTBBES,—WITSODT 
RAVINQ POUITD, OR SHOWED TO THE PUFE^, THE 

obiocsa;!. Vsdio texts.’’^ 322d) 

COMMENTAKY. 

' /mparM ' —Taught. 

Thus, it having bsen found that tba Omniscient Person cannot fall 
within the scope of any of the five Means of Enowledge,wt follows that be 
must fall %i>dthin that of the sixth, l^on^appreheoslon, NefioHon. Hence the 
Keason that * ha is envisaged by legation' beoomes established.—That this 
Reason is not Inconclujuve has been alreedy shown above; that this is so Is 
proved by the fact that the regarding of the Person as ?ton-«sufeM cannot 
have any other cause.—(3230) 

Some people have held the following opinion We do not seek to single 
out any partionlar person as being omnuct^nt ; all that we seek to prove ia 
the possibility of there being such a Person; our idea being that there is 
some one who is omniseient,—or that omniscienoe does exist in some person¬ 
as can be deduced from the fact that there are ascending grades of wisdom. 

The answer to these is as follows :— 

TEXTS (3230-3231). 

1? hBOOPS WERE ADDDCSD TO PROVE TAaT ‘ THERE 19 SOME ONE WHO IS 
OMNISOIStn OR THAT * THERE IS OMNlSdEKOE ZN 80KX MAN — 

TSBN THAT WOI7DD EALL SHORT OE VO^ PROPOSITION. 1n 
EAOT THSSR ASSERTIONS DO NOT REPRESENT WHAT 18 MEANT 
TO BE PROV3D. THERB IS NO PURPOSE ZK PBOVINO 
WHAT IS ASSERTED ZN THE ABOTB FORK.”— 

(3230.3231) 

COMMEKTARY. 

It has been explained before that the Reason adduced by the Buddhist 
is Incoacluaive; the iVltmAnsuibo therefore proceeds to point out the defecte 
in his * subject ’ (Proposition}. 

What the Buddhist wishes to prove is the omniscienoe of his own Teaober. 
—not merely Omniscience In general. Because, when tha- Omnisciwit 
Person is sought for by the intelligent man,—it cannot be for mere fun. 
The man seeking for WiTn does so with the idea that-^' From His words 1 
shall find out wbat i^Aorma and Adharma are and regulate my aotivity or 
xaaotivity accordingly’. Sven if the existence of tbs Omniscient Pereon 
in general were proved, it could have no efiect upon the aotivity of the 
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m ^n : becauM thaw can be no convioticn regarding the words ol mush h 
P erson wtil a particular person had bean found to be reall)^ such. Hence 
it is ^e particular Omniscient Person whose existence ebould be proved by 
one vbo wiehee to regulate his activity. Thus therefore the general asaertion 
would be far short of the Proposition. 

* IflkU *» mtant fe U proMd' —i.e. Che faot that one wishes to establiah. 
' Se^ W.a the particular Onuusoient ParuoD, in the person of yoitf own 

Teacher. 

' Ana|;d ’—the Proposition now p<it forward. 

* Whai is euttrted i.e. the vague etAtsment that ' soma OiunUcient 
ParsoD easts ’ or ' omniecience belcngri to some onewithout reference to 
any particular person. By the proving of such a imposition, no useful 
purpose would be served.—(3S80-8231) 

QiMfion Bow so T 
SfmMr 

TEXT (3232). 

“ By PBOvntc acme Okttisoiskt Pssaotr m oekskal, ydit oahkot asT 

AT THAT PAHUCULAH PSKSOtf WEOSS OM^OfiOIBHOS YOU ARB 
ASSEfiTIHO FOB THB PURP08B OF BSTABUSSI^O THB 

TBUtaroLitsss of his Word."—(3232) 
COMMENTARY. 

QuMtion .'—Why cannot suab a Person be got at 1 
Armeer 


TEXT (3233). 


8o LOMO AS Buddha 16 hot proved to be OMNisoizin, His Words 

BBTiTATW FAIBB (UHHEZAABLB). HoW OAH TOE TRUTETDIiHESS 

OF Buddha bb sstabdisebd by the pbotiho of some 
OuRisoiEKT Person ik gsnsbai. ?''—(3233) 


COMMENTARY. 

BacauM so long as the Oznnisoieuce of Bvddha Aimee{f is not proved, 
there can be no oartainty regarding the truthfulness of His Word.—On the 
proving of soma Omnisdant Parson in general, the truthfulnaae of Buddha's 
words doaa not become aetabliahad. Because the requisite Invariable 
Concomitance is not there,—(3283) 


The same idea is further elucidated:— 
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TEXT (3234). 

'• The OMKISCIENCB OP ONB PbrSON OA3WOT B5TABUSH THE TR'OTHFOL- 
HE8S OP THE WORD OP APOTEER PftBSON. It 19 ONLY WHEN THE 
TWO ARE aO*Str08TRATS—THAT THEY 80PP0BT ONE 
AHOIHER."—(3234) 

COMMENTARY. 

QutMion :—When is there invarieble concoraitADoe between tbs two 
(Ommsdence &nd Tnitbfulnees) ? 

Answer :—’ /* it oniy. etc. etc.'— CO‘9ub»tratet *^ubeietSiyi in the seme 
Pereon.—‘ Taye^*—between 'oomiecience‘ Sknd ' Cruthiuloeae of word’.— 
' Support ’—signifies oAusal reletion. 

What is lueent is &s follows $—It is only when the two re ads in the 
seme Person thAt Omnisdence CAn be the reason for gfi^Jt^uineee ; not other- 
wise. If it were not so, there would be incongruities.—(3234) 

The following Ttxtt show that these same argamenta a«ve to rejeot the 
argument that other people have put forward in support of the aaetenoe of 
the Omnisoient Person 


TEXTS (3235-3237). 

[The abchment pxtt forward is]—'A ix the TEOfOd that tbbrs 
ARE □? THIS WORLD UHST RB PERCBPTISLB TO SOHB PKMOK,—BEOAOSE 
THEY ARE ENTITIES, OOONT8ABLB AND HNOWABLE,—LISE THE CURD,* 

OoLODR, Taste and other thino9’.—Ihashdoh ar mbeb 
RNOWLEDOE 18 KENTIOyRD, IT FALLS 9HORT OP TEE ORIGINAL 
Proposition (op the Buddhist) ; 80 that the ‘ OMmsorEwr 
Person ’ whose existence is dbszrbd to be proved 
DOBS NOT BBOOKD ESTABLISHED IN THIS MANNER.—Tf 

SOME Person other than BvddAa had beooue ounis- 

OIENT, OP WHAT irSB COULD THIS HNOWLEDOE BB 
EN THE PBOTINO OF BSLIABCJTY OF THE WORDS 

OP Buddha ? ”-(^6-3237) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Whatever ia endowed with co^nita^ilUy, hncua^titii/ and the o^orocMf* 
0/ beinff an entity, must be perceptible to some person,—e.g. the Curd, Colour, 
Taste and so forth,—all things have the said characters of knowa^itff. etc.; 
lienee this is a Reason based upon the nature of things.' 

Here also, as beforoi it to be pointed out that the conolusion falls 
fskT short of the desired Proposition, and the Beaeoc is Ineonol'usive. 
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Thua then, it U not possible to prove the eaiateDCO of the OmDieoieot 
Penon, either *» gtmnl or in partieuiar. Henoe it becomes eetsblx^hed 
that there oan be oo OrcDieoiertt Pereon. And wben there is no Omniscient 
Person, there can be no words of such a Pereon; ooDsaquently no man can 
undertake an activity through euob words.—(3335^^37) 


Or, there maybe an Omniscient Person; even so, there oan be no' words' 
(‘ assertion') attered by Him,^on which your octivitiee could be based.—- 
This is shown in the following 


TEXTS (3238.3239). 

“ When Hb occmEs the Tbh Sta<ib8, and au. Eis ArrAOMSNT and 

OTB3H DBPEOT8 HATE CBaSBD, THEN AI.ONB Hs CaN APPREHEND ALL 

THZN03, THBODOH HiS KnCWI/BDOS WHICH IS UHB PDEB ORESTAL. 

When rapt zn Meditatioh, Htr jckd oonoekteatbd on 

THE IDEA 09 TKCNOd, He WOULD SB PBEVADBD 

BE ALL THINGS ; AND WOULD HOT BE AEL2 TO 

IMPART ANT TBAOHINOS."—(3238.3239) 

COMMENTABY. 

Standing upon tbe Ten Stages, all impositias of Attachment, etc. having 
diaappeared. Hie Snowledge becomes like tbe pure oryeta), whereby all 
cognisable things become apprehended such is your eiq>Ianatica. 

Now, at tins stage, His mind would be concentrated—being intent upon 
the idea of all things so that He coiJd not be in a position to propound 
any techamgs relating particularly to Dhoma ■, being unable to perform all 
these funotione all at once.^8233.3239) 

It might be said that '' He would impart the teaching on waking from 
hfeditation ”. 

The answer to that is m follows 


TEXT (3240). 

'* At toe TIKE THAT Hb WOULD THAOn SOME OSfH THXNO, LTEE ANT 
ORDTNABT SPSAXBB,'—IT WOULD BE THE A88BBTZON OP A MAN 
WITH PARTIAL BNOWLBDOB, NOT THAT OT AN 

Omjtisoient Peeson.”—(3240) 

COMMENTARY. 


As a matter of fact, Speaking can never proceed wilhmit some Cognition: 
h e nce when He would teac h i>Anrma, He could do eo only when Eis mind 
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would bo in tho ^tmc^plual staU ; and in this stoU there is no difierenco 
between the ohUd and tbe wise man ; so that Ho would be no6-&mniscUni, 
and His a»ertion would not be the aasortioEL of the Oronisciont Person.— 
(3240) 


The following might be urged—Be does not aotuaJIy teach anything 
St aU } M He is always rapt in non conce^^ttal (indeterminate Abstract) 
Oooanimion: what happens is tbat» under His supervision, there become 
revealed the teachings relating to the various forms of Dhamta, in the shape 
of the ideas of things. This has been thus declared—‘ During the night 
that Bvddha booame eniightenad, and when He reached Pjwwintftw,—at 
that time, not a single syllable was uttered by Him, aor was anything said j 
^why ?—because Buddha is ever rapt in Communion s what happens however 
is that His disciples, who can grasp only teachings sxpressed in spoken 
words, bear sounds proceeding from the mouth of Buddha, like that of wool 
issuing out of the ({urban f) \ 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (3241-3243). 

“ Tas FOLtowiNa AssEsnoirs have been mabb (by BuDomeM)_‘ When 

BiuJdha IS BAPT w Ooioroinoir, and stands dithdfsxiBd zjq the 

CJMtid-jiwl ,—TEACHINGS ISSUE FORTH, FBBELT, PROM EVEN THE 
WAUA ; AND WITH THE HELP OF THESE, vnaN COME TO E»OW ALL 

THAT THEY WANT TO SNOW 5 AND THUS THEY ftlTIOKLY SBODHB 
AIL THAT IS GOOD FOE THEM —SUCH ASSERTIONS SOIIND 
WELL OHLY WHEN ADDHBSSED TO PEOPLE ZMBCED WITH 
FAI^ ; WB HOWEVER *nTe WANTING IN THAT FAITB, AND 
HBNCS ASH FOB REASONS. ”—(3241-3343} 

COHMENTAKY- 

' Ohintd-ratna ’ is the C?tintdmoKi, a gem believed to provide all that 
one deairee. 

Tbe upebot of the whole ia as follows r—An aasertion like tbe one just 
made, without any reasons in support, sound well only when addreased to the 
faithful; people like us, however, admit of only such things sa he 
supported by reasons, and hence Reason is what we ash for: bow then can 
we accept such assertions wholly unsupported by reasons 1—(3241-9248) 

Thsn again, tbe assumption put fciward may be true ; even so, as regards 
the teachings issuing forth from the waOs, there would always be a doubt 
as to their proceeding under tho supervision of the Omnisolent One; hence 

intelligent enquirere oannot rightly believe them to be true and reliable._ 

This is what is pointed out in the following> 
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TEXTS (3244-3246). 

TBACETK08 ISStTIKQ FS^M TS3 OOULD NOT BE ACCETTSt) AS 

TAUOHT BT A RbUABLE PsBSOK. IN PaOT, THEEB WOULB BE VO OOV> 
flDRSOB IN IBSM,—IT BEING OODBTPTTL BY WHOM THEY HAVE BEEN 
PROBOITTrOBD^aAVE TESY BEEN PfiOPOOKDBD BT Buidha, OE BY 
BE0E1T7UL Brdhmaijai. BUT TOEWAEO IK JOXE, BY MBAKS OP 
WOEOS BSABIHO THE SBUBX^AXCB 07 THE WORDS (07 BODDSA). 

—OR BY PETTY UNSEEN BlBMENTALS AND OTHERS.—FOR 
TBSSB REASONS, PEOPLE WHO REOaED THEMSELVES AS 
W ISE SHOULD PLACE NO CONFEDSNOE !H SUCH 

TEAGSiNG.'t. "-(3244-3246) 

COMMENTARY. 

All this it> BAAily coEnpT«hBiuibIe.—(8244-3246} 

So fsr thA Author hAA sot forth ar^mentf, from Kumdrila't point of 
viaw, AgainM th« Buddhist vi«w thAt there btu Omniscient PerAOM.—He 
now eetA forth arguments adduced by the two writers. SSmafa ond Ya/tlafn. 
Against the Idea of the OmnlAoient Person :— 


TEXTS (3247-3281) 

“ Thus then, thebe xs no room for the omnisotencr op men. We 

NOW PBOCEED TO CONSIDER WHY THE OMNTSCIBST PERSON HAS 
BEEN POSTULATED ?—ToUR ObOTLSCIENT PERSON—DOBS HE APPRB- 
HFND AU, THINGS BT A SINGLE COGNITION ? Or BT 
CooNinoNs ? And thbn, dors he apprehend them all at once 1 
Or in suooEssroN —kotioino only the korb important THmas ? 
In no case has it drsn seen that a sinols Coonition apprs. 
HENDS SUCH OONTRADICTORT THtNOS AS pure AND impure AND SO 
PORTH ; NOR HAVE SEVERAL UrVEBOENT COOSITIONS BEEN POUND 
TO APPEAR AT ONE AND THE .SAME TI?ffR.—W hO TOO 18 THERE WHO 
COULD APPREHEND, EVEN IN BUNDUBDS OP YEARS, EACH OP THE 
ENDLESS NCMEKB op THINGS, PAST, PBSSENT AND JUTURB ?—EVEN 
IF THE Person, bt. his own undivebsified nature, appbehbkd.s 
ALL THINGS,—HE CANNOT APPREHEND THE SPBOTPIC INDIVTDUAtTTrBS 
op ATX THINGS. UnDEB THE CTROUMSTANOSS, WHaT WOULD BE THE 

USB OP THE Omniscient Person who rkows ter things only in 

THEIR 0BNBRA7, POEM * SPECIALLY AS IN NO OTHER POEM TS THE 
THINO APPREHBKDBD,—Then AGAIN, THIS UNIFORM COGNITION 
C0nu> BE EITHER TRUE OR PA15 E.—If IT BE HELD TO BE frw, THEN 
Tins WOULD BE CONTRARY TO PERCEIVED PACTS : AS tP WOULD MEAN 
THAT AIL IS one. WmtOitT A SROOND ; AND THB RBSUXT 07 THIS 
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WOULD IS THAT THERE WOULD BE NO SUCH DIVBBSB ENTITIES AS 

THE Disciple, the Omniscient Pssson, Dkarma, Adharma, and thk 
Teachings of the said Person ; as the distxnctivb ebatubes 

OP THESE WOULD NOT BE OOONISBD.—IP THE ONE UnIPORM COGNITION 
BE HELD TO BEjWw, THE OMNISCIENT PsBSON TURNS OUT TO BE A 
DELUDED Person ; so that no confidence should be bbposbd in 
His words, which abb like the words of demrnted and intoxi- 

OATBD MEN.—If THEN THE OMNISCIENT PERSON IS HELD TO BE THAT 

Person who apprehend.^ all thinus and their causes, through 

A SINGLE ABNORMAL COONITION BROUGHT ABOUT BY COMMUNION,— 
THEN THERE CAN BE NO MEANS OF COGNITION TO VOUCH FOR Hl9 
axiSTBNGE,—IN THE SHAPE OF PERCEPTION OR INFERENCE OR WOBD, 
THAT K NOT PRODUCED BY THAT PERSON HIMSBLP. HbNCB THE 
CONOLUSION WOULD E£ THAT SUCH A PERSON DOES NOT EXIST.— 

Whether simultaneously or sucoessevblt, how could there 
BE ANY Inference without an effect ?—As a matter op fa<?t, 

A CBRTAIN PERSON CAN EITHER HAVE NO POTENCY AT ALL, OB 17 HE 
HAS, THEN HE WOULD HAVE ALL POTENCIES ; SO THAT *T.T. BEINGS 
WOULD BE ABLE TO HAVE THE OOGNITION OP ALL THINGS- AND YET AS 
A HATTER OF FACT, WANTING IN THE NBCBS3ARY MEANS, FBOTLB DO 
NOT COGNISE ALL THINGS.—ThE IDEA THAT ‘ THEBE IS ONE PERSON 
WHO HAS ACQUIRED SPSOUL POWERS NOT COMMON AMONG MEN, AND 
He snows all THINOS’—is SKTIRELy BASELESS.—Thus then, no 
Omniscient Person op any kind is ooncetvable. Consequently 

NO HUMAN ASSERTION COULD BE THE MEANS OP PHOVIDIKG THE 

HNOWLBDQS OF Dhoma." —(3247-3261) 

COMMENT ARY- 

OosH the rn%n regArdtd as ' Amniseient ’ know all tb!n^ at one and the 
same time ? Or in sueeeAeion, one altar the other ?—Or, does He apprehend 
the whole world wt one, in one form, fnich aa eiemai and the Hke t Or only 
the more important tilings—those for instance that are uselul to men, auoli 
as the effects following from Acts and so forth t—Oris Ha called * omrasoirat * 
becanse He possesses Che capacity to know all thingB,-^keFire, which, though 
not actually devouring all thinjp, either simnltaneonsly or in succession, is 
yet called * alhdevoiirer' ? 

Under the first alternative, two alternative views are possible. Does 
He know all things simultaneously through a single Cognition ? Or throiigli 
several Cognitions f—He could not know them thiougli a single Cognition { 
because novar haa it been seen that several mutually contradictory things,— 
such as the purt and tho tmpure—are apprehended by a single Cognition. 

It might be argued that---what happens is that at one and the same time 
there exist in Him several OogxutionK envisaging tlio various mutually con¬ 
tradictory things. 
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The Answer to fchiR tev^ral divtrgtnl, etc. efc.'^Tbis hM 

to be conaCrued with * na dffiaJt ehenged from the ‘ drffam of the previoui 
cldtise. As A metter of fAct, seversl Cognitions in iha wAme * Chsin ’ of A 
OognitioQ have never been found to Appear. « ■ ■ ■ 

(SeveTAl hose of the t«vt ere missing here.] 


[The Buddhist's Answer to the Afrmdmeoita'e Arguments Against the 
Onoisciect Person,>^Dbcdied in TeaM 8128>-S26l.} 

TEXTS (3262.3363). 

Thts savb Tsa MimSmedkae AROuao, beikq ferm belistebs n tks 
8HLP.SD77ICIBHC7 OT TB3 VSDA.^BtTT WE HATS ALBEADY FROVED 
nr DETAIL THAT TB3 VbDA IS THE t?OBX OP A PbBSOK.—HSNCB 

na ocfucLoaov i8 zkelssistlble tsat raBEts is a Person 

WHO HAS TEE DIBBCr EKOWlBDOE OF TEINOS ; 

Ain> 190 ONE OAX saOW THZNQS BY MEAX8 O? 

THE Etbexal Word, waxes is an dcfossi. 
BiLiTy.H3262.3263) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tbas the oonolosion is thet there is a Person who perceivee things 
directly by Hunself. not through the ' BteroAl Word ’: because the * Eternal 
Word ’ is An ImponiblUty. 

* The ' iva ' After ' dtxtfid' should be construed after ‘ sdlsrdf '.H3262. 
3268) 

It may be posaible to have the * Eternal Word ’; even so, however, it 
cazmot be right to accept it as a means of knowing supexeensuous things.— 
This ia what is pointed out in the foUowiog 

TEXT (3364). 

The ' Eternal Wobd ’ oah never eats ibb oafaoxty to bbino aboet 

TEE COGJTKnON OF ITS OW MEAlTtNO;—BS0AIT8B TEEBE IS 
nrC0HFATIBILIT7 BETWEEN ‘ SDOOESSION * AND * SIKDL* 
TAHEITT ’.—(3264) 

COMMENTARY. 

' lU otm meanififf ’—what is expr we d by the word.—.Or. ' eva * (in 
* evdrcAe *) may stand for the ' self the nature, of the Word;—and ‘ ariAa ’ 
for what is eacpr oooo d by it; so the compound ‘ sedfM^ddna ’ would mean 
‘ the Cognition of the Word iteelf and its mAflr>>T>g \ 

Pot bringing about of such Cognition, the capacity of the ' Sternal 
Word * could be either inbeient id iteelf, or due to other conCributory causes. 
It oannot be inherent in it ; because in the matter of an Eternal Thing bringing 
about its effect, there is incompatibility between ewcceerion and eimuUoneii^; 
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aod apart £rom these, there is qo other method possible whtf eby there could 
be effective action: as the two ($nicceasion and simuJtaDeit^) are mutuaDy 
exclusive. Hence all effective action must be mvarisbiy concomitant with 
sucrwi^ and aimtUiantUy. 

Now, in the case of the ‘ Eternal World it cannot bring about the 
Oogoition cf its ‘ meaning ’ in ntcceaaion ■, because at the time that the first 
effect is being brought abouti the cause would not have lost its capacity 
Co bring about the subsequent effects (Cognitions); so that all these aheuld 
appear, all at the same time. Nor is it poasible for theee effects to be brought 
about in snocesaion; because even at the later momentr'^just as at the 
moment of the bringing about of the first eSact—the efficiency of the cause 
would be there intact, and hence there would be an incongruity if it did not 
bring about tba first effect over again.~This argument may be formulated as 
foilotvs:—’When a thing is devoid of a wider character, it must be devoid of 
the leas wide charactere.g. the Jar, whioh le devoid of the character of 
‘ tree *, is devoid of the character of ' Mnvhapd' (a particular tree); the 
'Eternal Word’ called Veda is devoid of the character of 'suocaesion and 
siinuluneity ’ which includes under itself tha character of 'effective 
action' ^'hence, by implication, there is Bon*apprehensioA of the widn 
character.^Tbus it is not possible for the ’ Eternal Word ’ to have the said 
capacity inherent ip itssU. 

Nor can the said capacity be due to any other contributory cause. 
Because the capacity being nothing apart from its very nature, cannot, like 
this nature, be brought about by any such cause. Even if there were some 
such cause, any relationship to it would be impossible. Hus bas been dis* 
cussed several times. 

Thus than, the idea of the Cognition of superseosuous things b^ng due 
to tba 'Eternal Word \ being rejected by Inference, cannot be accepted— 
(3264) 

It has been argued that—’'The Perceiver of Dharma cannot exist, 
because the only means of Cognition by which his existence can be envisaged 
is ‘ NoQ*apprehenaion ’ (Negation).” 

In answer to the Suddhiat is going to show from the other party’s 
own point of view, that Fropcsitaon that ‘ there be no Porcoiver of 
Bharma' is annulled by Preeumption, and the Reason adduced ('because 
envisaged by noa*apprehension ’) is Inadmissible 


TEXTS (9266-3S67). 

Frok this it poiiows teat thdtos use Heaven, Saobwioe and the 

LIEB HAVE BEEN SPOUN OF BY THE PERSON WHO HNSW THEM 
BY HlUSEl<P. In fact, TJNDEE T0I7H VIEW AISO THE AT7TB0B OF 
THE VBDA WOtPlrb 6B SVCH A PbBSON 0ATA5I>B OF BBHCErviNO 
STTPEBSZNSHOUS THINOa OB A PlESOH WHO KNOWS Ali ABOUT 
PRIMORDiei AIaTTZB, SpIBIT and other CTENOS ; OB ONE WHO 
KNOWS or *TT. THINOS.—In fact, ip sttoh an Attchob whbs not 
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ADUriTSD, TEHJIB OOTTCD BE KO BEUABIUTV IN THE VZDA. THTTS 
TS£V, 7NE AOOEFTANOE 07 TBS ‘ PSBCBITSB OP DhABUA ’ EAVINO 
BEBK BBOEOaT ABOUT BT PaSSUMPnON,—IT ANNULS THE OBNIAL 
OP SUCH A PeBSON WBICH YOU KAVB BLABOBATBO 1« SUCH DSTAIL.— 

(8265-3267) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Sy Rimse^ ‘ —i]idAp«n^«n(ly oi All elae; U. independently of tbe 
knowledge ppovided by the Ved^ 

‘ 8wft o Peraon r.e. tbe like of whom you ere denying, 

' Brought about by Preaumptvm' I.e. by the force of the doctrine t-het 
f-he Ved& is relieble. 

It is on this ground thet the opponent’s Reeeon—* beceuee He is 
enviseged by Negetion beeomee Inedmfanble; because He is Actually 
envisaged by Preeumption.^8265-5267) 

Under 7’eaO 3129 s< atg. it hae been asserted by the Opponent ** the 
term ‘ all ’ is used in reference to the conteM on this several altema* 

tives have been put forward and meuiy objeclione urged (against tbe idea of 
the AU-hncu>ing, Oronisdeat, Person). 

But there is no room for all this; because we do not admit of any such 
idea. When we postulate the Omniscient Person, we do not mean that He 
knows all possible things, even those other than Dharma. And the objections 
urged would be applicable to only such an idea. In fact, the ’ Omniscient 
Person * postulated by us is one whose mind has become freed from all aber* 
rations and afHictionfl, obetaolee to knowledge and impurities,'—by virtue 
of which Dharma and oth« things alt become revealed to his oonsdouenese. 
Against such a view you have not put forward a single argument. 

Again, it has been argued by the Opponent’under 3137 that—“In 
one body alone, there are so many atoms, etc. etc.—and who oan know all 
these?—etc. eto."—This is a mere assertion, made without any proof; 
and nothing can be proved by a mere assertion without reasons in support 
of it.—Because in this way, all things would be setabKsbed for all men. 

With a view to all tius, the Author makes the following statement j— 

TEXTS (3268.3269). 

PuBTHlB, WHAT EAS BBEK ASSUKTED—AS TO TBB IMBOSSIBIlJTy OF AMY 
OVS KNOWINO ALL EaIBB AMD KaILS, ETC.—18 WITSOUT ANT BASIB, 
DUE BHTIEBLY TO lONOEANOB; BEOAOSB IT IS OUITB POSSIBLE THAT 
TESBB EAT BB SOME ONE FOB WOE *r-r. TSIMQS BECOEE 
MAKIFBSTED BY THE QLBAB AND UNTLINOHUfa UQHT OF 
ENOWLEDQE NO B5AS09 RA3 BEEN ADDUCED 

AOAIN9T SUCH POBSIBILirY.— (3268-3269) 

OOMMENTARY. 

' ITiAow any baaia '—tliat in support of which the tiiree.factored 
Probans is not available. 
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The knowledge a ‘ eitar free from impitritiee, and aberratiozu obstruct- 
iog the viMon of things to be known j—it is ‘ not shaken by the 

gusts of pasKion» etc.—The knowledge is spoken of as ‘ lightbecause it 
iUumines things; all things—T^ftorma, eto.—become ‘ manifested ’—made 
known. The iiregul&r compounding is done on the xtreogtb of implication. 

' rsMOH Aos teerv adduetd, «c. ete.’—i.e. any proof to the contrary._ 

It is not only that no proof has been adduced i in fact, there con be no proof 
to the contrary. 

(A) For instance, there can be no Feroeption annulling tlie idea of the 
Oomiscient Pawon; becaiii^e He is not amenable to that Means of Cognition. 
It is only when a thing is amenable to Perception that, if it is cognised as 
something contrary to ita welbknown form, ffuoh cogrution is annulled by 
Perception ; e.g. when Sound is cognised as inaudible, this Cognition is 
annulled by the peroeptlon of audibility. There can be no such annulment 
in a case where Perception is not applicabJe at alt. As a matter of fact, 
the Cogicutions appearing in the * Chain ’ of other people are never amenable 
to perception by one who is not omnieciect; and it oould be only if such 
were the casot that the assertion of Omniscience could be annulled by 
Perception. And the reason for this inapphoability of Perception lies in the 
fact that all men are possessed of limited powers of vision. If such Cogni¬ 
tions were amenable to Pcroeption by any one, that person himself would be 
omniscient: and benoe Omniscience could not be denied. 

The following might be urged—" We do not mean that it is by being 

applied to the Omniacient Poteen that Perception proves His non.existencei_ 

but as being inapplicable to it. That is, when.'Perception is not applicable to 
a certain thing, it proves the non-existence of that thing; e.g. in the case of 
the 'Hare’s Homs’. In a oase where Perception does apply, the thing 
perceived does eadst; as in the case of things like the Sword. As regards 
the Omoisoieut Person, Perception has never been fozind to be appiioable; 
lienee, from this tnappiieabiiUi/ <*/ Pe^'cepjion it is inferred tliat the Fenon 
does not exist”. 

This is entirely irrelevant. Because the conclusion that is deduced 
from the (nopplictxiHiiy of Porception cannot be qa id to have been brought 
about by Psre^tson'; because presenoe {^ppUcahilUy) and absence {non-oppli- 
oabiiity) cannot co-exist in the same thing. Further, the inappliatbiUSi/ of 
PereepriOR is not invariably concomitant with nem-txistonce of the thin g 
concerned i and it is only if it were so Chat the non-oxuUnce could be 
inf erred from ineq>pUcainliiy of Perception ; because even when a thing is there, 
P^aepCion is found to be ioapplicable, if the thing is hidden or remote, eto» 
The following might be urged—'' We do not say that the inapplioability 
of Perception proves non-existence; all that we mean is that when the 
Perception is inoperative, it proves the non-existence 

This is a mere change in the wording of your statement; there is no 
difference in the meaning; mere change of words esmnot alter facts; or 
else there would be incongruitisa—Because ’ cessation or * net-operating ’ 
of a thing means the denial or negation of existence; the same meaning 
is also expreesed by the word * become inoperative ‘ c ea s e d ’; (ho o&ly 
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diSMWoe is bbat whU© on© (c«Mit<?»v) dome® oth©r thing® and ©xpreesos fell© 
one thing meant, the other (‘ceased’) o xpe tmoa the same thing without 
denying other things. In reaUty, both terme expreae the ‘ non-exwtenc© ’ of 
the thing conoeroed What again ia non-«jcistent cannot be a cauM t and non- 
eswfence i® characterised by the absence of all potencie®. It i® for thix 
reOMOu that when one thing is prodnotive or illuminative of anothur, it is ho 
produoUv© or iliuminative only when its «xitUnu i* there, not when it® eatint* 
eoce has ceaeed} e.g. th® Seed which i® productive of the aprout, «id tJu» 
lAtnp which i® illuminative of colour { and when these two (Seed and Lamji) 
have eewed, they are not able to do the producing or th© jlluminaUng. 

Further, what i® the jneaning of tbe statement th»t^“ Perceptk»n> 
having ceased, prove® non*©si«tence ” ? If the meaning u> that Perceptioji 
has diaappeared, from the ‘ present ’ BUte,^th©n it would imply 

that it is there in the ‘ past ‘ and ' future ’ state®; and it ban been thready 
pMved that the ’ past ’ and the ‘ futuro ’ thing doee not sziat at all 
how then could there be any operation of what is non-existent ?—If, secondly, 
the meanixig of the statement i® that though existing at the pnsmi tamt*• 
it doee act com© about (appear) in connection with a certain thing,—and it 
is in thi® ®en®e that Perception is said to have ’ ceased ’ (beoome inapplicable), 
—^vsn 00 , this cannot prove the non*eaQBtence of the thing in question 
as the premise would be wrong and fallible; a® the mere fact titat Visual 
Perception doee not appear in connection with Odour, Taste, etc. cannot 
prove that t hi^ latter do not e^t.—Thu® Perception oannot prove the non* 
ezutence of anythmg. 

(Say® the Opponent}—'* If that i® so, then how i® it that, on Ch® basis 
of Perc^on, in the form of Kon-apprebenaion, you declare, in anotlier 
place, the nonexistence of the Jar 7 ” 

Thi® i® not eo. What is said there is, not that Perception proves non* 
of ^ thing becau®© ^© thing is envisaged by Kon-apprehomfloo,— 
hut that, when two things are capable of figuring in the same Oegnitioo, if 
only one appears tbsra, it means the non-appearance (non-existence) of the 
other. And the reason for tins lias in the fact that both cannot be cognised 
in one and the same form, on iiu ground that the oapshUity i® equally present 
in both.—In the case in question however, w© have never definitely cognised 
the fact of Orrtm*a«nc* figuring in th© same Cognition a® anything else; 
the presence of which latter could lead us to deduce the non*existenoe of 
Omniscience; because this latter is always absohiCely imperceptible. 

Thu® it is clear that Perception cannot annul the notion of the Omnisdent 
Person. 

(B) Kor can Inference prove the non-existence of the Omniscient Pemon. 
Because it is held that Inference always envisage® q^lrmtUton; as is dear from 
the fftot that it is only that ha® been regarded a® envisaging 

ntgaiion. For thi® same reason, the other three Means of Oognition, Presump¬ 
tion (Analogy and Word) cannot prove the non-existence of the Omniecient 
Person. 

The fcHowing might be urged--“Wb6n w© assert that there is no 
Omniedent Person, we are not aseorting an oA«dule negation; aU that we 
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are aeeertiog: ui the Rekai^ Negation, Negattcm of omnitoi^c^, in relation 
to all men; so that there is oertainly room for the op^ation of Inference 
and other Means of Cognition 

It may be so; but even ao, Inference is not poowWe ; because there ie 
no Indicative (Probane) known to be pteeent in ail men, which ie invariably 
concomitant with OnwMotence. Such cbaraoter ae ‘being Imowable', 

' being a Teacher ’ and eo forth, which have been put forward,—all theee are 
Inconclusive, as we are going to show later on. 

Nor again is Presumption able to prove the non-existence of the 
Oraoiscient Person. Because, in the first place, we do not admit of any 
Means ef Cognitaon apart from Perception and Inference. Secondly, even 
if there are other Means of Cognition, Presumption is not capable of proving 
tbe non-sxietenoe of the Omniscient Pemon. Because Presumption is based 
upon the idea that a certain well known fact—eeea or heard of,—is not 
explicable otherwise than on the basis of the unseen factor which is thus 
presumedand as a matter of fact, there is no well-known fact—seen or 
heard of—among man, which is not explicable except on tbe basis of the 
non-er*«(sncs of the Omniscient Person, which, therefore, should be presumed. 

Nor is Analogy able to prove the non-existence of the Omnisoient Person. 
What is cognised by means of Analogy is, either the remembered thing having 
for its adjunct the similarity of tbe thing before tbe eyes,—or mere amjJahty 
of the thing before the eyes, to the Remembered Thing. For example, when 
a man who has had the perception of the Cow goee to the forest, and seee the 
(Tovoyo there, he perceives in this latter, tbe similarity to the Cotv. This 
has been thus declared—'Thus what is remembered and perceived as 
similax, foims the object of Analogy,—or the Similarity itself * (Shlokavdrtiia 
UpomSna, 37). Thus tbe object that is remembered forma the object of 
Atialogica) Cognition; and what is remembered is only wbat has been appre¬ 
hended before, not anything elseand there is no Omniscient Person who 
has apprehended the Cognitions occurring in the ' Chain ’ of nli men; hence 
these could not be remembered by any one. Kcr ie there anything appre* 
headed by sJl men which is definitely loiown as possessiag properties in com¬ 
mon with non-omnisci«ncs, on the basis of which the non-omniooient character 
of all men cotUd be cognised through Analogy.—As regards tbe <iuality of 
* existence * etc. which has been found in the non-Omniscient Peceon, those 
also have not been found to be in oommon with noiL*omniscience. Besause 
tbe quality of * existence ’ is not incompatible with the Omniscient Peison 
also. Further, the perception of * aausteoce ’ in the Oat>oya does not lead to 
the Analogioal Cognition of the Jar ftimilAi* the Qav^^a. All men 

may be on tbe ground of being ixitUnt i but that does not prove their 
npn-ontnisoience. 

This also refutes the argument that has been set forth by tbe other 
party under tbe TtM 3216. 

Nor agfun oan Word, as the Means of Cognition, set aside the emstence of 
tbe Omnisdent Fenon.—As regards the Word emanating from huxoan beings, 
that is regarded by the A/intdmoaAa as iteeli unreliable in matters beyond the 
senses. sa regards tbe Word not emanating from human beings, that 
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caumot be peliftW©, u w© haveahown Above. Nor ih tbero Aoy Vedic aHwdon 
ivWiA to Cbe effect tbAt ail men « Kor cait tb© ni©re fact 

ofsomothing not b©mg roentioned in the Veda eafaWiah fli© iwa-exi-tcnc;© of 
that tiling; b©cauj< all things are not meant to bo '^pokeii of in tlui soriptiiref*. 
Otherwise, there would be non-ejdateno© of the marriagB of your inotlier and 
Kuch things, as Uieee are not mentioned ia the Veda.—Kw agnln uan it b»« 
right to deduce that a oertalu thing in not rrientioned In iJm Vodaat all from 
the fact of ita not being mentioned in a levUiu lekti BeoauHC there being 
uiany * Reacenaional Texts * of the Veda, it i© afwaye probwble that the thing 
may be nantioned somewhere in tbatu.* -And we are going tit show later on 
that a certain Vedic Text doe© apeak of the OmnUcient Fokoel 

The non*ajri8t«iice of the Oannincienl Person cannot be proved by the 
argument that He forms the objective of the jkfeone oj Coffnilion called 
' Negation' (Kon>apprehenaion}. Beeauae if thb *Nagation' as » meaiv of 
Oognition is deeoribed as oonslsting in the absoliM nagatiori of Cognibou.— 
then, it cannot form mtber the OognUion, or the JUeana 0 / Copnibon. of any* 
thing at aU; and hence the Omniscient Person could not be envisaged by it: 
oa it ia a non*entiiy ; and hence cannot be a Means Cognition (or Cognition). 

If, on the other hand. ' Negation U held to be of the nature of Rolaiiw 
^s^oiton—standing for tbe nepofion of Ote entdy—In the shape of the Means 
of Cogniiion,’-^voa so, as it would be of the nature of the negation of the 
‘ Means of Cognition ’, it could not be reliable at all. One who is a non* 
Brahmasta cuinot be a Br&ma^. 

The following might be urged—Kegetion, ae a KaanH of Cognition, ia 
not described by us as oontisting in the exclusion of all Means of Cognition ; 
it is described as a particular form of Cognitioct, only diSersnt from the five 
other Henna of Cognition 

If that is so, then it behoves you to explain in what form it appears. 

" It appears in this form—Inasmuch as the Omnisoient Person is not 
cognisable by any one of the five Heans of Cognition. He does not eseuiti” 

If it ie in this form, then it ia not a * Means (or form) of voiid Cognition ' i 
as it’is Inconclusive, False. Because tbe inapplicability of lAtfive Moans of 
Cognition cannot set aside the entity in the shape of the Omniscient Person, 
which is not invariably concomitant with tbe said wappUcakikUt/; on the 
strength of which tiie said Oognition (that tbe Omnisoient Person does not 
exist) could be regarded as true. 

Thus it is established that there is no Proof that sets aside tbe possibility 
of the existence of the Omniscient Person.—(9268*3269) 


The following might be urged—"That same yon-approAonsion which 
you have deecribed as a form of Inference, will be the proof against tbe 
existence of the Omniscient Person: whet need have we to seek another 
proof f *' 

It is true that Kon^apprebecaioa is a proof, a Means of Cognition. But 
the following has to be borns in mind, in this oonneotionWhen you put 
forward ‘Hon'apprehension’ aa proving tbe non^xiatenoe of the Omniscient 
PereoO) do you mean the absence of your own apprehension f Or the 
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ftbsenco of tile apprehonsion of ell men f The Non-epp«hention aleo,^ 
It mc«»t W be without any quelibeetion^ u shown by the abeence of 
W HuoJ. qualifying phrase ae ‘ of whet fulfills the conditions of epprehenai- 
bility f w It meant to be qiialifled in some way f—The non-esdstenoe 
of tJw Onirtwcient Parson cannot be prorod by unqualified Non^pprehenaion 
by yourself. 

This is wbat is pointed out in the following— 


TEXT (3270). 

Mere ‘ non-apprchei^sion ‘ cannot prove His NON-BxisTBir<a. Beoapse 

APPBSHEHSION IS NEITHER THE ‘ OAOSB ’ NOR THE ‘ PERVADER ’ 

OF TUINOS.—(3270) 

COMMENT AltY. 

The toroi ‘ mere ’ has been added with a view to exclude tbe qualiecation 
' fulfilling tbe conditions of apprehensibility 

‘ Cannot iwi»e HU non-exUuno« Le. cannot prove the non*exiBtdnce of 
the Omniscient Person. 

•'Why r” 

Because, in rtfford lo things. Apprehension ia neither the * cause ’ nor the 
' pervader As a matter ef fact, Apprehenaion by people of limited vision 
ie not the * pervader ’ of things I—in the sense in which t he * Tree * is Che 
‘ pervader' of the ‘ Shimhapd ’ (a particndar Tree).—[That is, aU Ainye are 
not apprelimdid, just ae all trees are act Shinvhapd ; ie. * being a thiug * 
is wider than 'being apprehended'); because even when the * thing' 
is there, there may be no '* apprehension ’ of it by reason of remoteness and 

other circumetancee.—Nor is ‘ apprehension' the ' cause * of things,_in the 

sense in which .Firs is the cause of Smcke because it is the ihinga that axe 
the cause of opprsAenaion.—When one thing is neither the ' cause' nor the 
' pervader' of another thing, the absence of one cannot mean the absence of 
the other; for, if it did, there would be incongruitiee. As regards the 
presence of the ' Non*apprebension' of the effect, it doee not imply the 
absence of all Oausce, but impUee the abeenoe of only that Ckuse whose oapaoicy 
is vntmmnulUd ; and in the case in question, for men of limited 'cison. the 
capacity of things to bring about Apprehension is not witranmeUed ; by virtue 
of which the absence of Apprehension could prove the non^sdstence of 
tbe things.—(3270) 


QuestionEven when there is absence of the 'Cause' and the 
' Pervader ’, why should that imply the abeenoe of something else ? ” 
Answer 

45 
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TEXTS (3271^272). 

WhSS raSBS IS ABSSKC* Ot (a) THE ‘ CAtJSl ’ ABD (t) THB ‘ PEBVADBR 
IT IS OKLX aiatCT AI^D PEOPEfi THAT THERE SHOULD BE ABSENCE OF 
(a) THB ‘ CAtrSBD ' AFP {&) THE ‘ PSRVAPEP ’ ; (o) BECAUSE THE 
BIBTH OP THE 0KB PROCEEDS PEOM THE OTHER, AJTD (&) BECAUSE 

OBS IS OP THE SAKS NATUHE AS TSE OTHEBFOR 2XAUPLB, 
WUSH TEHEE IS ABSBBOB OP (o) THE FiBB AKP (b) THE 
Tbbe, thbkb is absbkos 07 (a) the Smoke akp (&) the 
‘ Mabgo-tbeb, bto.'— tp rr webe hot so, (o) the 

OHE OOUXD HOT BE THE CAUSE 07 THE OTHEB, 

ASD (fr) THEBE VOTJU) BE PryBBSlTF.— 

(3271.3272) 

COMMENTAKY. 

*CatM^t3iat which has a cause{ ie. the effect;—tlie Dmru^ra 
oompoimd is between ‘ caused' and • pervaded'these two ate ceofitnjed 
with the foregoing ' fittirUtryufyeuA'.'^e meaning being that *it is only 
right end proper thet there should be ebeence of the Caused and the Pervaded, 

The reeson for this is supplied—' Because the birth of the one, etc. stc,' —> 
~(a) Whan there is abeenoe of Coves, there ie abseooe of Effect, because thn 
Sffea derives its existence from the Cause; ag. when there is absence of Fire, 
there is absence of Smoke. {6) SimUariy whon there is abeenoe of the 
Peruider, there is abseoce of the Pervaded ; because the Pervaded is of the 
eesence as the Pcsrader,—both being of the same nature; e.g. when 
there is abeence of the Tree, there is absence of the Mango, Khadira and other 
partioulsr Trees ; because it is ooJy a psirtioular Tree tiiat is known as the 
* mango’. 

If it were not 8o,-^.e. if on the absence of the Cause. ^ Sfiect were not 
abeentp'-tbeo the Cause would not be a true cause at all. Because when one 
thing can be present even when the other is absent, tbs latter cannot be the 
Cause of the former; otherwise, there would be absurdities. Similarly when 
one is not absent when the other is absent, they cannot be of the same 
nature, ag. the Coto and tbe Odeoyo. Hence it foUows that when the 
Pervade is absent, tbe Pervaded must be absent,—and where tlie Cause is 
absent, the Effect must be absent ■, it would not imply the absence of any* 
thing else ; as that would lead to incongruities. 

This has been thus declared'—' Thus when a certain nature is related 
to a thing, its absence would imply the absence of thet thing; anrf the absence 
of the cause would imply the absence of the eSeci; becauee of the infallibility 
of their relationship. If it were not so, why ahotdd tbe absence of the one 
mean tbe abeooce of the other r Because a man has no ^«e, does it mean 
that he should have no Cots either f ’^^3271*3278} 

If it is insistod upon by tbe other party that one's own Apprehension 
ie the Chuse «T\rf Pervader of ali then his Proposition involves eell* 

oonfvadiotion.—This is pointed out in tbe following'— 
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TEXTS (32734274). 

If vou* ow Awkehsksiok is MDoa«asi>-THBotroH soke mea^s of 

COONITiOH, AS BEWG THE ' CaOSS ’ ASD THE ' PSEYAEEE •. OF ALL 

THINOS,-THBN FOTO OTO OMMISOCTHOB BECOMES 
WITHOUT ANY EFFORT. Why TSEE SHOULD TOTT TOtTBSEU ’ 

BE HOSTSUi TO YOUB OWN OMNISOIBHCE ?—(8273-3274) 

OOMMEKTAKY. 

QsmHvB Ending is in-relation to 

niWfnaiflj . 

' Upahmil,„4.,a '-Tha Genltiv. Ending in ■ VpalamU,^’ 

and tilt Looatavo Ending in • nn*8^ • is in refarenc. to tha ' Causa ■ and tha 

ParvAdw ■ i tlia Tormar connoting tha relationahip of thaaa, and the latter 
Uie fact of their b«ing tnvifoffed. 

What meant ifl » followi r-If. through eome Means of Oogmtion, 
you have rocognisod the foot of yew own Apprehension being the '<i.aae ’ 
and ' Porvader ’ of oU thiagSt^thon* your owa omniedenoe beooznee clearly 
asserted j because unless one is omniscient, his Appreheaaien can never 
comprehend aU things. And yet you ore putting forward proofs in support 
of the non-existence of the Omniedent Person. Thus there is clear self, 
contradiction on your port.—{8273.3274) 


Thus it has been shown that mere Non-apprehension, without a qualiflea- 
tioB, does not deesrve to be put forward as proving the non-existenoe of the 
Omniscient Person. Nor will it be right to put forward ‘ Non-apprebension ’ 
os quohaed by the phrase ‘ ot what fulfills the conditions of apprehensibility 

as the reason for denying the ezisteBoe of that Person._Because when such 

' Non-appreheusion ’ is put forward, it could be put forward, (o) either 
directly by itself,—for instance, os the argument ‘ the Jar does not exist, 
because while oonditions of being apprehended are preeant, it is not appre¬ 
hended *, so also would be the tfgumsot proving the non-existence of the 
Omniscient Person j—or (6) mdirectly, by other words, by pointing out the 
absence of something which is the Pervader of iu cause and which ie appre¬ 
hensible ; e g, when it is said ' There can be no Smoke hers because there is 
no Fire', or ' The particular tree Shimshapa cannot be here, as there is no 
TVes at all*. It has been already explained that the absence of one 
thing does net necessarily mean the abeence of another, except when they are 
invariable concomitants or whan one is the * Cause * or the ' Pervader * 
of the other. For if it did, there would be inoongruitiea Nor doee mere 
absence of the ' Cause' and the ' Pervader * prove the absence of the thing 
the absence of whose ' Cause ’ and ' Pervader ’ has not been definitely 
ascertained. So bere also it would be necessary to add the qualifying phrase 
that ' it should fulfill the conditions of apprehensibility This same 
principle would apply to the case of the Omniscient Person also. 

Or, the nsgation of a thing can. fellow only from the affinntuian of some¬ 
thing else which ia directly or indirectly conOary to tbs former,—not if 
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this h not to oontrwy; as in tho latw oast, it would be powible for both to 
00 wet. For ioeUoct. when it is said th^t ‘ there can be no ooolnebe of touch 
here as there is Fire % we have the affirmaiion of which is directly con- 
twy to coo\ms€. from which ttfimialion follows the ntfalion of coclnsrt ; 
the seme should be the case with the negation of the Omniscient Person also. 
Similarly, the negation of the Omniscient Person could fellow only from the 
affirmation of sonjethmg iadireotly contrary to Him, or of something contrary 
to its Pervader; ag. eooiness is the ' pervader ’ of the /cy-towA.-*tbe con* 
Srary of Coolno$o is Fire,—wd when there is affirmation of this Fire, there 
follows the negation of the /cy.loucA.—The aaid negation of a thing would 
follow also from the affirrruUion of aomething oontrary to the cause of that 
thing; e.g. when them is affirmation of Fire, which is contrary to coofws 
which is the cause of Antftfiff cAilf, there follows the negation of the said chill 
which is the effect of coolness.—Or, tbe negation of a thing would foUow also 
from the affirmation of an effect contrary to thatching; eg. when there is affir¬ 
mation in regard to a oertwa place, of the Smoke which is an offect of Firo 
which is oonoary to coolness, there follows the negation of the coclnecc of 
touch.—Or the negation ef a thing can follow from the apprehension of an 
effect contrary to the cause of that thing; e.g. when there is perception of 
Snake which is the effect of Fiu which is contrary to coolness which is the 
cause of thrilling chill,—there followa the negation of this chill; the argument 
being— This place cannot contain a person who has caught tbe chill* 
because we find here Smoke ’.—Or again the negation of a thing may follow 
from the affirmation cf aomething invariably conoomitant with the contrary 
of that thing j e.g. when there is affirmation of dtpendenee which is invariably 
concomitant with impemrtjteruw which is contrary to Pemonenci, there 
follows tbe negation of Pemanenee. 

Now none of these arguments for negation is applicable to the ^ving 
of thenoa-existence of the Omniscient Person; because tbe Omnisedent Parson 
is always wupprsAsnst^le. while all the conditions described are cases of 
negation of things that are appreheneible^ 

This is what is pointed out in the following— 

TESTS {3S75-S276). 

Fob tbbsb bbasofs, tes OMmsoutf t Psbsok oaj^kot ba onb ‘ caPAfiLS 

07 BBUrO BBfiOSIVSb ’ ; 17 £[B tfsre OATABLB op BEDIO PEBOBIVED, 
THEN TEAT ALOl^B WOULD SSTABI18H HiS OMNISOISNOB, WTFS* 
oxn AUT BPPOBT OB ODB PA3T. In 7AOT, HOW CAE THAT 
PsBSOB BB PEBOBFTTBLB TO 707 WEO KAS ENOWLSDQB 
OP All* THINGS,—XmLESS YOU AlBO WftP TBE 

EEOWLBDOB OP ALL THQfQS t—(8375-3276) 
COMMENTARY. 

For cbe reasons explained above, for fear of incurring self-contradiction, 
y^ cannot regard the Omnisneat Person as ' apprehensible ’ by yourseif. 
As in that case it would mean that you are yourself omnisedent. 
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‘•Why r*’ 

«4rMiMr .* —' Hoic o^n tfuU- Perton, etc. etc.*—If your cim knowledge 
comprohonded ell things then alone coxild the Omnisoiont Person be aj)pre- 
to yeuTMlf,—not otherwise; because the Omniscient Person can never 
be appreliendcd by one wl\o is not hi7ru«elf omniBcient.>—(d276*3276} 

The following might be urged—“The Omniscient Person may not be 
appreh^nsibU by iis; even so, wby should tlie said negative arguments not 
be urged in proof of his non-annence ? “ 

Atvrwer 

TEXT (3277). 

As A HATTER OP TAOT, Alf? ‘ NO?r*AFKiB3»H8IOir ItT THE OAS* OF 
THINaS OF TS® KATTJBB OP THE' ‘ PbRTADBB TEE ' OAITSE ’ AlTD 

THS ‘ NATURE ’ OP THE OmKISOIBNT PbESON—WOUU? NOT 
BE OPERATIVE, BBOAU9S ET ElS VERY NATDBB, Hb IS 
IMPKROEPTIBLB.— (3277 ) 

OOMMEKTAPIY, 

Beea\uto tho Omniscient Person is not apprehensible by you. therefore 
the ‘ pervadar \ the * cause * and the * nature ’ of the Omniscient I^ereon, if 
not apprehended, cannot be regarded ae the ‘ non-apprehension of what is 
apprehensible That Is to say. the arguments based upon the non<appre* 
hension of the ‘pervSpdet’, of the 'nature', or, of the ‘ cause’,—which are 
the first three arguments urged abcve,—ore not appUcable.^d277) 

Saye the other party:—“In thnl case, the other arguments may be 
operative ■, even so the non-eadstenca of the Omruscient Person would become 
proved”. 

The answer to *-hia ig as follows 

TEXTS (3278-3279). 

This ‘ Non-apfbehbksxon ' proceeds in jtine ways : due to its bbqto 

PUT P0B:WAAD in DIVEBSB ways OONSISTIHO OF THE n07t<00gnift0n AND 

coffntiion 07 the said thebe and tsbir conteaeibs (bes- 
peottvelt). And when in tra yebt basio pobh, tee 
' Non-apprehension ' sab been shown to be inap- 

PUOAEDS TO THE OUNISCEBNT PERSON, THE 
OTHBBS BGOOHE SET ASIDE WITHOUT UUOS 

apFORt.— (327 8*3279) 

OOMMENTAlftY. 

TWa— the aforesaid non^apprehension—of (1) the nature. (2) the 
Pervedsr and (3) the Oeuse—with iu ramifications becomee ninefold. 
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“How?” 

Atmoer.'^'PM to. Oc., etc .'—Ttw Urm ‘ (at ' stands for the aforoftoid 
tiiTOd, called: (1) ‘Nature', (23 ‘Parvader’, and (3) 'Cause',—‘/ado/* 
rudd^' is that which is contrary to these: this also is threodold—( 1 ) 
oontrary to 'Nature', (2) ooAtrary to ‘Pervader’, and (3) contrary to 
' Cause' :-Mhe term ' ddl ’ mcludes (1) the contrary effeot, (S 3 tho efiect 
contrary to the cause, and (3) those pervaded by its contrariea.^'Ihe second 
' tat' refers again to the said thre ^(13 Nature, ( 2 ) Pervader and (3) Catiso; 
>^40 that the compound ‘ AU-tadvinidfOui \ stands for (a) the three (Nature, 
eto.}, and. ( 6 ) the oonUariee of these three .—-the ' agati ’ and ' $Kdi' stand, 
fox the (a) non-cogidtion and ( 0 ) cognition of these respectively, i.a the non- 
cognition of the Nature, the Pervader and the Oai;se, and the cognition of 
the contrary of thesethe divareltiee are due to these:—and the arguments 
are put forward on the basis of aJl this. 

Thai which is due directly to the non*cogmtion of these, the Non* 
apprehension of the Nature, Cause and Pervader, has been pointed out above: 
of same basic Non*apprebension, all the other Non^apprehensions ore 
merely, indirect indicatives; hence this three*fold Non^apprehension fomu* 
their' baas ’. For instance, the' cognition of the contrary' indicatae (I) the 
apprehension of the contrary of its Nature, ( 2 ) the apprehension of tho 
oontrary of its Pervader and (S) ^ apprehenaioo of the contrary of its 
Oause.^The term ' <Sdi’ uxdioatss (1) the apprehension of the contrary effect, 
( 2 ) the apprehension of the effect conOary to ^e causa, and (3) the 
apprehension of what is pervaded by the contrary.—AH these indirectly 
indioate, respectively, the Non*apprehensioo of tho Katvue, of the Pervader 
and of the Cause. 

Thus by showing that the three basic forms of Non*apprebenaion are not 
able to prove tbs noo-szisteace of the Omniscient Paeon, the incapacity of 
tbsir rsjuitioations to do the same follows without effort; hence no attempt 
need be made for proving that these ramiHcatione also are finable to prove 
the non*existence of the Omnisdent Psiaon. Because, when tbo root itself 
has been cut off, tbe branches cannot continue to live. 

In reality, the NoQ*apprehsnsion of the noturs of the thing itself is tho 
root of all i it is only in view of the diversity of other things that the thru- 
Jold Non-apprehension has beon spoken of as the ' Ixieis' or ‘ root(3273* 
3873} 


The following might be urged—" If the Omniseaent Person is not omen* 
able to Apprehension,—then it may be that a particulu Non*apprehenMcn of 
Him is not possible: but His ‘ Oause' and * P<wvadQr' are cvtainJy amenable 
to Apprehension j why then cannot there be particular Non^apprebonidon of 
theee two ? The contraries also of these being amenable to apprehension, 
why should not there be appreben&on of theee eontrarif* T ” 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (3280.3281). 

BrraoT AND CAtrsE, Pervaded and Psrtader, and CoNTRARtsESS— 

ALL THESE,—as ALSO THE ‘ KATDRB ' OF THE THQJO WITH A QUALIPI* 

OATION—ABB FOSS1B12 ONl/Y WHEN THE IHEHO 18 PEBOEPTIBLE, 

“-The OMNiscirBNT Pebsoh, aov?EVEB, rs not PERoirPtBi-B 
POBTOTJ; HENOE AliTaaSE ‘ N0N-APPRKaaN910NS ’ 

ABE NOT CATASLB OF PROWO HK NON* 

EXISTENCE ; AND AWT OTHER RAOTOR OF 
KSOATZON, there 19 NONE.—(3230. 

3281) 

COMMEKTARY. 

* Kt'irya, e ^.'—10 a c«pu)abive eompou&d formod of—(1) th« relation of 
Effect and Caiuo, (2) the relation of Pervaded and Fervader, and (3) Che 
relatioo of Contrarineee. 

(1) The relation of Oauae and Effect can be proved only by the Non* 
appreheneion of what u perceptible; and 00 the Omniecient Pereon 10 not 
perceptible, there can be no relation of Cauee and Effect with Him. (2} 
Nor in the relation of Pervader and Pervaded poasible in regard to Blim: aa 
that ftlno hoAto be preceded by the Kon.apprehenaioD of whatie appreheneible; 
for inetanoe. when the absence of one thing is always followed by the abeence 
of Che other, Che latter is said to be ' pervaded' by the ocher; and the said 
absence is not possible escept where there is Non.apprebensioa of what is 
apprehensible.—(3) Contrariness also is recognised only betwoMi two per* 
oeptible things, not between those that are not perceptible.—For instaooe, 
there is * oootrariness ’ between two things when they can never oo*e>ist; 
and this is perceived by you when there is absence of one while the other is 
present o ven when the efficient cause of the former is present and as a 
matter of fact, the presence and absence of things cannot be ascertained 
tinlfwao tbe things themselves are capable of baing apprehended.—Tba other 
kind of * contrariness * consists in mmual earduston; and it is recognised in 
cases where tbe oogrution of one thing is invariably concomitant with the 
non.cognition of the other; as between swcwwn and simwhanslfy. This 
cognition is not possible if the thing is not apprehensible. 

“ If that is so, then how can there be corumWnsas between Ezi^eiw 
and Non-exUtiW 1 Certainly both of these are not perceptible 

This dose not aSect our position. As a matter of fact. EsisUnct and 
Non.feei«£eRCS are not cognised separately, and then they are regarded as 
* contrary ’ on account of their exclusion of one anotherwhat happens is 
that they are cognised separately and then ‘ oontrarinees ’ becomes cognised. 
For instance, the contrariness of BxiMtnoe and N<m-ta!ist«w is deterrouied 
only in reference to one and the same tbiog and at one and tbe sane time,— 
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list 

not in re<»«nc4 to difidreat things. CerUinly tho ExiHftnct of tho Horse is 
not in eny my ' contrary* to the no)uexiatn£« of ^ Oow.—Nor is tbtfe any 
oontrarinefis between «£4«^ce and non-t3ri$i4nM, if token in reference 
to diSeient points of time; for instant* if one thing did not exist ot some pre* 
vious time, its non-existence or existence at some future time is not deduciblo. 
It is only in regard to the same thing and the same time that both <x»sfsnc« 
and non-aetstence are found incompatible; and not after being cognised and 
then found to be mutually exohisive.—It might be asked—" How can there 
be exclusion of what has not been cognised 1 The answer is that it is for 
this reaeou^he. because it is not cognised in connection with the 

particular thing—that ite exclusion would be possible. Otherwise, how 
could there be any exclusion of what bee been definitely cogxused t In fact, 
this cogniiion itaelf of the exUtenoe of the thing that conatiCates the exclusion 
of ite iwn-exi$t«nce ; and the oognition of the non-eriMence of one thing alao 
constitutee the exelu^on of the existence of the thing other than that. Hence 
when the non eritfcncc of a certain thing is excluded, and ite txiUAM is 
cognised,—then they must bo regarded as ‘ perceptible *; because what is not 
perceptible cannot be cogziised, and what is not cognised cannot have the 
contrary character excluded. 

All thie ia not poeeible in the caee of the Omniscient Pokob. In the 
first i^ace ail men are not perceived by any one; in view of which the 
preeenoe of no»*cmnienence could be cognised in them, and the exclusion of 
ofnnfMtencs could be seoured j because that same mem would have to be 
regarded as omniscieut.—Thus then, there can bo no * contrarinese' (incom* 
patibOity) between otnntrcienoe and non-onmtsetence in connection with a 
person who ia not capable of being apprehended. It if possible, however, 
within one’s own ' ohain’; but there also, not with regard to the future, 
because the future is not perceptible at the time.—Thus the fact remains that 
the relation of rauM and and the like ie poasible only in that whioh 
is perceptible. 

' A8 aide Ad luUun 0 / a Ainy, ueA a ^ualifieolicn ’—' ie possible ’ should 
be coQstnisd here. * Hature ’ here stands for the ebaraoter of the thing ; 
and thie is to be taken aloitfi wiA «se ^ual\/ieaeien; and this quaUScation 
consists in/reedem fretn Ae Aree kindd of remoMnsse. 

* AU Add* non-apprdJidndumd '—4^ the non-spprohsnsions of the' Pause ’ 
{’ Hatore ’ and ’ Peroader are not capable of proving the non-existance 
of the Omnisoiest Person; because the Omnisoient Person can have no such 
relatioiiship with anything as that of Co%m end Sffea, of Contrarintdd, and 
of Periodsr and denuded ; also because, even when thare are other caiasas of 
apprebsoaion present, the said Person cannot be perceptible. 

* Any cAdr factor of noyaHon, Aerd id none \ —i.a barring the particular 
Idnd oi Hon-appreheasion.—(3280>d2Sl) 

The Author again proceeds to point out the Inoonclosivaaem of the 
Haason adduced by the other party,—by pointing out the incongruity 
involved in the putting forward of one’s own ‘ non-apprehension *, without 
any qualification 
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TEXT (3282). 

If THE OMHISCIENT PeeSON is DEJOBO OV the OROTOP of MERE ‘ NOir- 
APPBEHBHSlOIf TREBT YOU MIGHT 1150 HBVY THE MARBIAOB 
OP YOUR own MOTHER ABTp ScrOH OTHEB PA01«.—(3282) 

COMMENTARY. 

fnher/aetg ’—incl\xd« the intweouwe of.and in that coae 

tiwffo would be doubts nagwding. 

This haA been th\is decJared—‘ If, duU-vimcDed u you are» your non- 
epprohoiudoix ediould set aside tilings, then you would be daroned; ss it would 
be impossible to name youx Father '.^3232) 

Tile following Text anticipates and rejects the Oppooeot’s answer to the 
above 

TEXT (3283). 

Ip it be ttrobd that—“ ok sebihq tbe «mcT in the pork op the 
Son, there is cookitiok of the causb of that effect ",— 

THEN (the answer IS THAT) IN OEBTAJN CASES, THE 
EFFECT 19 FOUND IN THE ABSINOB OF THE 
OAUSB IN QUESTION.—(328$) 

COMMENTARY. 

" The mother’s mArrioge is ioferred from the presence cf its elTeot in the 
ehspe of tbs Son; hence there is no non-apprehension of the said ntsrriags : 
hence there is no possibility of the marriage not being there ". 

The iaconclusiveness Md doubtful character of the said Cause is pointed 
In eertain caeu. ek. tfe.’—Even in the absence of the marriage in 

question, and even in the absence of.s wicked woman might bring 

forth the efiecl in the shape of the Son; and the same might be the ease....; 
so that the said Inference of marriage cannot be true; hence the donbt 
regarding your ;paTentage is irresistible. 

The Teacher DfiarmaJ^li also has urged this same argument.—(3283) 

The following Text sets forth the Opponent’s answer to the above and 
rejects it 

TEXT (3284). 

Ip it is said that—^'THB NONnEEISTENOB of the uarriagb is not 

COGNISED, BECAUSE OTHBB FBDFLE ENOW 07 IT'’,*^THEH (THB 
answer 19) BOW DO yOU snow that OTHBB PEOPLE 
SNOW OF IT I—(3384) 

COMMENTARY. 

’ Any^Slamiha *~Tbe knowledge that other people have. 

* Taeya ’^^f the mother's marriage. 
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' }9on-e»tstmc« 'whftt i& cognised ia not non-exiMnc^ but saiuence. 
The ftiuwer Co this is that it oaonoC be known whAt the knowledge of 
other people la.—($284) 

The Opponent having been aaked—‘ How do you know ? anpidie* tho 
answer,—which is tl»en refuttd :— 


TEXTS (3285-3286). 

” Wb show it BEOM THB A85BSTI01T (OP OTHER PBBSONS) TBTSS 
(the A J8WB R IS) 19 TEEBB HOT SUCH AESEBTZOB EE BBOARD TO THE 

OKBISOIBKT PbBBOK AlRO 1—TaSH AOAIN, bow 19 IT THAT 
TOV 00 HOT BEOAU< AVOTHEB ASSBRTTOH OP TOOBS TO 
THB EP7BCT THAT—ABB ALWAYS POTOD TO 
SB TTtPfl " i Aifj) JUST AS a' HKH'g OAK BE HO 
OOKTIDBKCB DT THB WORDS OP HSH BBOABPOra 
PBS9BNT THEKOS, SO AESO THBBB OAK BS 
KOKB TH THB WORDS SPBAE3VO OP 

PAST TSZHOS.—(3285*3236) 

COMMENTARY. 

The word ‘ Vpa<iisSA' has to be eonstmed with ‘ siddha' of the pre¬ 
ceding 

By showing the incongruity involved, tbe author points out the (neon* 
olusive character of what has been urged—‘ It AAre not. oU. etc .'—‘ Apam *— 
the assertion it not present in regard to the Omniscient Person f It 
is certainly present. TToder tbe otfeumsta4>ees, if tbe ass^on regarding the 
marriage of one’s mother is accepted as rsliablei then why should you not 
regard oixr assertion. Chat * the Omniscis&t Person does existas reliable t 
Thors is no difference between the two cases. 

Farther, in your words, you have declared that assertions are unreliable ; 
this is pointed out in tbs words—* ffov is it dut you do not f«co/l, etc. etc.’. 
H3266-82$e) 

So far it has been corplained that the absence of one's own appreliennon 
of the Omiwcisnt Person cannot serve as a proof of Eis non-mdetence 
because, without a qualification, it is inconohisive, and with a qualification, 
it has no substratum —now the Author proceeds to explain that the oissncs 
of the <tpprefisnMon of all msn also cannot servo as proof of the non-e^tence 
of the Omnisojei^t Porson; because such non-apprehension by all msn ca n not 
be provea:— 
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TEXTS {3287.3258). 

On, TItSNB XAY BB NO SOOR ASSSItT^ON (BBQABDTNQ TH5 EXISTEKOB OF 
TiTB OmNISCSENT TBSSON) ; KOB BtAT STCH ASSBBTION BE BEUABLE ; 
BVlN SO, YOir HATE COME TO THE OBBTAINTY THAT " TSB OKNISOONT 

Person is not appbbhbkdbd bt akt sian ; and sum 

CraiAIHTY COULD BB POSSIBLE ONLY IP THE SOTTIB OP ATA 
MEN WEBB XNOWN TO YOV ; AND IP att. THESE 1VERB KNOWN 
TO TOE, THEN TOO TOUESELF WOULD BE OMNISCIENT,— 

AS RAS BEEN POINTED OCTT ABOVE,—(3^7-3283) 

OOMWENTARY. 

'Amtrtion'^H.ff. the one deolfuiag the exietenoe ef the Omnieetent 
Person. 

' Aaya ’—reliAbility of the s&id Aesertioo. 

* 7/ (As SottU of aU men loere Imown '— i.e. if yon knew the ixAtive of ell 

men. 

It might be seid—" We do have the knowledge of the nat<ire of all men 
—The answer to this ie— ‘ If oU tAeee ue*«, Uc. i.a if the aonTs of all 

men were known to yon.—(3287.3288) 


TEXTS (3239.3290). 

If it were not so, then, even on non.apfbehension, there would 

BE DOUBT ONLT (BBOABDINO THE BZISIEKCE OP THE OMNISCIENT 
PbBSON),—JUBT AS THERE IS BEOABDING THE BX19TBNCO OF CERTAIN 
TB3NC9.'-TEBRB are SOME SAIbnXT PERSONS TOO WHO ARB 
BELIEVED TO HAVE ENOWLBDOS OF TQ OMNISCIENT PbESON.— 

Tt 19 ALSO CONCEIVABLE THAT THE OuNlSCIBHT PERSON, BBXNO 
SBIF-LUMIKODS, FBROE1VE9 HlMSKLP BT HiMSBIF.—POB 
THESE RBA90NS THERE CAN BB NO 03RTAINTT BEOABDTNa 
THE NON-APPRHHENSION OF THE OMNISCIENT PERSON 

BY oif men.—{3289-3290) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ 7f it were nU eo \—if there is no knowledge of the Souls of all men. 
‘2^*Ae th« existence of certain ihin^'-, —i.e. ae in the ©aae of the 
existence of things far removed in place or time. 

What is meant is as follows In the case of things far removed in 8pCM» 
and time, even when the thing is not apprehended, there is always a suapidon 
regarding its erdstenoe,—even though there is nan-apprehsTision of the thing; 
in the same mannM', it is only right that there should bs suspicion regarding 
the esstenoe of the Omniscient Person who has been apj^rehended (known) 
by other men. 
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Or, tihd meaning ma y be as follows Just m in regard to the Existence 
of the Omniscient Person, there is doubt, seen though He bes not been 
appr^ended,—in the same inannsr there would be doubt, even when His 
omnisoienoe is apprehended; because both are equally liable to non- 
apprehension due to remcteness. 

Says the Opponent It ie only right that there should be sospicioa 
regarding the existence of thiop; beoai^ even when the thing is present, 
there is found to be non*apprehenaion of it; hence there is a probability that 
ii tnay be there ; in the case of the Omniscient Person, on the other hand, 
it is not pottible for any man with limited vision to perceive Kim; and no 
sane person csa have any Suspicion regarding the existence of an imposeibla 
thing 

The answer to this i^* There are some persons, e^a etc.' 

* /fimeei/’—This has been asserted on the basis of the doctrines of other 
people.—This seme idea is reiterated by the phrase ' bif himee^' Atmu ' 
—the Uan.—' luminous *—tbe Soul being of the oature of Oonsciousnees 
and hence being like Light.—(d2S9*3390) 

The same idea is further fnipported 


TEXT ($291). 

BBCAITSB the TBBH ' AU. * STAUPg FOB AJA UVJSQ BEIKOS ; AVD TEE 
PSESOE EINSELP MUST BE DSOLITBZD 117 ' ALL '; RB37CB THEBE Ca!? 

BE KO CEBTAUPTf BEOAADIXQ TEE NO27>ABPBBBEHdI0H 
(OF THE OuKiaorsgT FBBaoE).-^329]) 

COMMENTARY. 

' The Ptreon hmee^ i.a the Omniscient Penon.—<3291) 

The following might be urge^—" What are meant by the term ' all ’ 
are only men with Unuted vision, not the Omniscient Person; hence there 
can be no suspicion regarding His existence ”. 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3292). 

By TSB SECLUElOK OF THAT OSE PbESON ALONE, WHAT OOKNaOTlOlt 
COITLL TEBBE SB (OF TBIS WITH TEE HOH-EZlSTENOE DP TEE 

Omkisoibet Psbson) 1 One's own zllnbss does not 

CEASE HERELY BECAIISS OTEBB PBOTLB BO 

HOT EHOW OP IT,—($292) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

If what is meant by the exclusion of the Omniscient Person is that the 
Reason for the non-existence of the Omniscient Person consists in the fact 
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of hia not beiog appreliended by other people who havo Kmited vision,— 
then this Reason is Inooncluaiva; becaxwe, like your oNvn ' Non-apprehenaion 
tho said Non^pprehenaioa by other men of limited vision would have no 
‘connectionin the shape of invariable coacomitanoe—with ‘the non¬ 
existence of the Omnisoient Person 

The second sentence—* Ons‘s otm iUn£48, «c.’—is moant to support 

tbo said absence o/ connsdion.—(3282) 

So far it baa been proved that' Non-apprehension ’ as the proof (for the 
non-exietenoe of the Omnis^ent Pexeon) is ‘ Znoonclusive' as well as ' load, 
raisaibie '-—Now the author proceeds to show that the other Reason—* Because 
His body is envisaged by the only means ol Cognition, Negation ’—is ‘ doubt- 
iul—henc^-inadmlssible' 


TEXTS (3283-32&5)- 

BVBK SOME MSJT WITH UMITEO VISION DO APPBBHBND THE OmNISOIENT 
PbESOM THHOtrQH XnFBEENOS ; AND IT 18 ONl.y A PEW NOTIONS OP 
80K1 PEOPLE THAT ARB PERTECTLY COEEEOT. FOR INSTANCE, THE 
PBOOP OF THE MOifENTAEY CHARACTER OP THE VEDA, THE 

Earth and other thinos lEoiiaa clearly stated by hs, 

Has not rbsn understood by dull-witted hbn. Con¬ 
sequently, THE KATTSR IS OPEN TO DOUBT AND TSE 

absence op apprehension OAHNOT be certain,^^IMPLY 

BECAUSE SOU'S PEOPLE ARE SURE THAT THEY PERCEIVE 

His NON-EXISTENCE.— (3293-3295) 

COMhlENTARY- 

There aw some clever men, even among men with limited vision, who do 
apprehend the Omniecient Person by means of Jn/ertnu i hence the pro¬ 
bability of His existence being there, the Beeson—' because He forms the 
object of Negati<m as tita Msans of knowledge '—is open to the charge of 
being 'Doubtful—henc^—Inadmissible *.—For instance, the fact of such things 
as the VMio Word, the Earth, Mountains, Body, Diamond and the reet, 
being momenkuv snd 5md-lese—though it is not apprehended by the beastly 
AfimdmsdhM,—is trm. as proved by us through strong reasons. So that if, 
in regard to the Omoisoieat Peteoa, proof is not found at the present 
moment, yet as His existence is probable, the matter may be in doubt; hance it 
cannot be admitted that the eaid Person is subject Only to tfegaiion, which 
consists in the absence of all the other five Means of Oognitionsuch a 
Reason being open to doubt. 

* Because'—there being no proof of it.—(32d3->3295) 

Then again, it may be that all men with limited vision are not capable 
of inferring the existence of the Oraniaoient Person ■, even so, the Reason of 
the other party remains Inconclusive.—This is pointed o.utui the following.— 
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TEXT (329$). 

Evim IF THBEB BS VO InPEUSVCS, T&AT ALOHB OAJTtlOT BNVO ABOtn 

CBRTATKTy RBOAjtDOO non-exisUnce (of tct Omkisoibmt Pbbfom) ; 

IS IH TEB CASE OP THE ZJOSTBJfCB OF THE F3BB WaXOR EA9 
MOT YET BSOUF TO BMIT ITS BPFBCJT IK THE SHAFB OF 

5m<?fce.—(3296) 

COMMENTARY. 

It bw been expleuned before tbet Proof (Moans of Cognition) cannot bo 
tho couw of things; nor con it b« their J V ' t ceter; bov tht^n can the abeencfi 
of Proof cTimn the absence of tlie Thing t For instance, in the case of the 
Fire in the heated Ir07i*bailr'-while its effect in the shape of has not 

begun to appeM*. and it is still hidden inside a but,—there in no Inference of 
it, because the Inferential Indicative (in the shape of S*nokt) is not tltere ; 
and yet its exttunce does not cease (on that account),—and there can be no 
certainty regarding its ncn-ea:t>(ence; in the same manner, in the proving 
of the Existence of the OmnJscieot Person, if there is no Inference, that 
makes the matter only doubtful 

' That aiane ’—that is, mere (zbsence o/ Infertitae. 

‘ Afiomdrabdita, etc. etc .'—That Fire which has not begun to bring about 
iu effect in the shape ef emeke ■, in regard to t^e existence of this bre, there 
can be do cerbamty.^^8296) 

la tile following Texte. the other Party shows that in the caea of the hot 
Iroo'baH, the root of the Doubt lies in ApprehensioD, while in tiie case of the 
Omnisoieat Person, there is no Appreheneioa at all,—hence there can be 
DO reaeoo for any doubt; and thus the Reason put forward by the Buddhist 
ie Inconclusive:— 


TEXTS (3297.3298). 

“ Ik the case of a TUIKO that has BEBN AFPREHEKDBB at dOHE TOES 
OE TEE OTHBB, IT 16 P0S3TELS THAT TE5BS HAY 38 DOI73T ; AS POE 
XNSTAKCS, m THE CA6B OF THE POST, WElOH PAETAEES OF THE 
KATUBS OP BOTE FAOTOBS (OF TEE DOEBT) ; BBCAESE TES 

Post avd tee 0£ak have bote ibsk sbbk 80U£wszbe, 

TH2BSP0BE IT 15 POSSOLB THAT THEBE SEOTH,!) 

BE DOEBT AS TO ITS 5ED90 THIS OB THAT. 

The Ol£KIS0lENT FbBSOK, H0 \V3 TBiB, P*a 
SEVEB SEEK IBTIS PEEOErVBD,*’— 

(3297-3298) 

COMMENTARY. 

Witon a certain thing has been seen eemewhere previously,—in regard 
to that alone, there may be doubt—e.g. in regard to the PoBt,^knd not in 
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f ‘ ■' ” part*JcM of the oat.ire 

'1 ^ T’T“ ““‘'=° ■" "«"<» 

f ‘’“™ i« tbe oonditionnocsawy 

for ^1 Itoubt^vis. the partaking of the nature of both factors,—would not 
be (^ont.-Thua it ie only right that there almuld be doubt in regard to the 
^atonce of Rro m the Iron-ball ;-not eo in regard to the Omniacient 
lotwu, a« (flich a parson has oavar baan paroaived-_( 3207 - 3298 ) 

Tba Author’s answer to tho abova is as follows :— 


TEXT (3m). 

Ik thm makvsb, 0 olbveb mak, thb non-existsscb op youb Mother's 

MARRIAGE BBOOifflS ESTABUSHaD ‘ tS,ES PEOM Ali 
D017BT '.—(8299) 

COMMENTAUY. 

If tho idea is that there can be Doubt only in ragard to a thing that has 
been perceived some ticne or the other,—and in regard to all other things 
lliore should be oertaioty of non-acwtenoe,—then under that principle, the 
noii-eadetenoe of your mother's marriage becomes established, beyond aJi 
doubt; because you have never before perceived that marriage ■. by virtue of 
which there oould be no certainty regarding iu noo-existence. 

The rest of the cbjectioa is to be answered as before. 

' OUw man ia said in derision.—(3299) 

Says the Opponent—" If such be the case, then there can be no basis 
for Doubt at all 

Ansvter .*— 


TEXT (3300). 

Ws HOLD THAT THBKB IS DOHBT ALSO WHEN THERE IS HO VAllD COGNl- 
TIOH; XT ARISES IH REGARD TO esnsUna as WELL' as non- 
aeistencs, PROM TH3 aRSENOR 07 THE OPBRaTION 

OP aiTT OP THE Means op Eight Cooshion. 

—(3300) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

The ' abflenoe of the operation of any Means of Eight Oognition' 
can always be shown in regs^d to both txietenu and non-estetence of things; 
hence there can be no restriction in this matttf. Hence our explanation is 
that Doubt arises whenever there ie no certainty (regarding either ^antUnu 
or non*«nMe»ce). This has been thus declared—'Doubt is that wavering 
judgment in which the definite oognition of the specific character of any one 
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obj«et is wanting,—and ib is dua to the ujioart^ty ott«M>liLng to PorC6pUon« 
and NoQ-perceptiong ’ (NyayasiUn 1. 1. 28X—(8800) 

The following might be urged—“ Xn no c«e is ib foxind that the Meane 
of (Cognition not applicable to both and non-sxiMentt o/ a tiling 

The answw to ♦hia is ae follows 


TEXTS {3301.3302). 

WESiT THBRE IS A DSFBOT IK THB ByE, TUBES IS VO OOOWKPIOK, STEV 
THOUaa TEE THISO 15 THERE ; A»D EVEK WSSH THE ByE IS FRBB 
PSOM PSTBOTS, THERE IS VO COaHITIOK, BEOAUSS THE THING IS 

HOT THEBE ;^AS IN THE PASS OS THTNOS UEB THE JaB.—T fiTO, 

ISASlftrOa AS HERE NOK-APPEBESHSIOK (ABSENCE OT OOOIOnON) 

19 SOUND IN BOTH OASES, IT IS PAR EBTTBR TO HOLD THAT 
IT IS POrar THAT ARISBS SBOM THE NOK-APPREHEN8ION 

OP T6E Omniscient Person,—(3301-3302) 
COMMRNTAftV. 

Even whon the object, Jar tot inatance, is there, if tho man is without 
the Bye, he has no cognition of iteo also, even when the Eye is perfect, 
if the object is not there,—in the sense that it is not close by.—ihete ii no 
cognition of U; this clause has to be construed here alsothis is just what 
h^pens in the ease of the Jar which is riot there in a suitable place. 

' Mw iTon-apprehensioo'—i.e. non.apprehension wi^ut the ^ualidoa- 
tten of ‘ perceptibility * of the thing concerned. 

'i^ound m &od» ctuoe i.e, in the caee of ezisMAce and In the case of 
non.szietence. 

• jTai ’—Therefore. 

* It ie far biUcr, etc. etc.'—better than searing for a perfect sourca For 
instance, when ^ngs have had the idea of their being due to a perfect so\iroe 
cut oS by wrong cognition,—th«e may be a desire to look out for the perfect 
source; es has been declared in the words—' Two perceptieoe deechbe the 
junction, and two perc^tions give rise to the desire ’ (TJ—It is for this reason 
that our Teachers affirm the presence of Doubt in such eaaee, in the words— 
' If it is asked what is the proof for His eadstsnce t—the answer is that, for 
this same reason, let the matter remain in Deubt '.-^3301.3302) 

The following might be urged—" If the Omniscient Persen exists, why 
is He not seen by any one at any time ? If the view is that He can never be 
cognisable by men of limited vision,—even so, why is it that no action of 
His is evtf perceived by any one ? Even though the Visual Organ itself 
is not perceptible, its action, in the shape of the vieoal perception, is not 
necessarily inapprehensible ". 

The answer to this is as follows $— 
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TEXTS (3303-3306). 

Though bxistsnt, He would sot ®e seen dibbotly by dull-witted 

PBHSOtdS ; JUST T.rTXa THE CONCEPTIONS OF OTHER PEOPLE. NOB IS HS 
COBSTANTLY AOTTVE, JUST AS THE FlRB JN THE IbOH'BALL IS NOT 

ACTIVE. Even when three, His aotivity would sot be 

PSBOZPTIBLB, LIKE THE PEBLTNO OP LOVB ARISING IN OTHERS OUT OP 
THBm FANOIBS. BVBN » Hl3 ACTIVITY WOULD BE PERORPTIBLB, HlS 
CONNECTION WITH SUCH ACTION WOULD NOT BB OOONISSD ; BBCAUSE 
THE TSBSON KNOWING ALL THINGS IS ALWAYS IKFEBOBPIIBLE 
POB PEOPLE WHOSE EVS OP COGNITION B DULL. It IS POB 
THIS REASON THAT HlS EXISTENOB OANHOT BE PROVED BY MEANS 

OF Inference. It has bebn aij^eady explained that there can 
BB NO ‘ Cause ’ or ‘ Pervadbb ’ in His oasb. And yet it has 

BEEN SEEN THAT EVEN WHEN THE INFERENCE OF THE TBXNG IS NOT 
POSSIBLE, THE THDfQ DOES EXIST. THUS IT 16 THAT THE MATTER 
(OF THB NON-EXISTENCE OF THE OmKISOIRNT PEBSOK) REMAINS IN 

DOUBT.—(8803-3306) 

COMMBNTAKY. 

* Diieutlyis to bb con<$trued witli ' , ' wou ld po t 

bs seen 

As A matter of faut, there is nothing that must be cognised unce,—on the 
baew of which it oould be argued that " because there U no Cogcution of the 
OouiiKcient Person, He oannot exist because the ooncepdon of one main, 
though existent, is nut cognised by otJier mou. Ker is it necessary that 
vausee should alw&ya be bringing about their effecte,~oa the ground whereof 
it could be argued that—'* as the action of the Omniscient Pamon is not 
perceptible. He cannot exist" because it ik found that even wheu the b'ixe 
in the Bed Hot Iren has not begun to produce Smoke, it is still seen there. 

Granting (for the sake of argument) tliat Causes art constantly active in 
bringing about their Effect«i; even so, there can be no certainty regarding the 
absence of those Effects; because all the EJTectu that are produced are not 
always perceived; and it Is only if It were eo, that the non-perception of (he 
Effect could prove the fum-arislenre of the Cause; because, even when pro* 
duoed, the Effect is not elways perceived’ os in tAe ca*t of (As Lmt pro- 
eeoding fron^Jane^, in o«4sr men' ■, in the case of another person, it is found 
that though Love has been produced in his mind by fancies regarding the 
agreeable character of things,^uch Love Is not perceived by other men; 
and yet it is not regarded as non-exieteni. 

Or, even In cases where the ^eci is perceived, if its cause is something 
Imperceptible,—and the observer is unable to perceive its effirtuative and 
negative conooznltaneas,—no laferenoe of that cause is possible. Sinularly 
even when the Ommsciant Poison is there, it is quite possible that His exist¬ 
ence cannot be proved by Xniereoce. 

’ Pec^le v>hote sys of Oogniiicn it dull' The CogniOon is the Eye; end 
those whose fhig eye is dub. 

46 
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Xb«o it bae bMa pointed out before that tbe Mesoe of OognitioD 

oeimot be the' oauee ’ or the' pervader ’ of thiiigD: bow then, cm tbe ebeonce 
of fDfetOQce—which ie neither tbe ' cauee ’ nor the ' pervader' of Cite thing 
in quee&oQ (the OnaiscianC Person),—lead to the absence of tliaC thing 
The compound ' ahitutvt/^pakam' is Copxtlativo—what i* ‘ not couee— 
nor pennder \ 

Nor can it be asserted tha^**when the iVfeone 0 / Cognition oalied 
* I n fer enc e' is moperativo.—^vea tboiigh it is neither the ’ Cause ' nor the 
‘ Pervader' of the thing conoerned,~the thing is actually found to be non* 
existent; and there can be nothing incoogruous in what is actually seen 

In view of such an assertion, the Text add^‘ Siven vAen Ae Inference is 
not posstUe, etc. «»c.’.-^!Bven when the Inference U not there, the thing in 
question has been found to existas in the case of the Ked*hot Iron.BsJl: 
as has been pointed out already.—{^^ 0 $- 2 d 06 ) 

Having thus shown in detail that there is no possibibty of any proof 
in support of the non existenoe of the Omniscient Person,—tbe author eums 
up big view t— 

TEXT (3307). 

TfiTS, roxh, THBBB IB l?OTHD9G TEAT OAX BET AEIDB THE SnSTStTCB OP 
THE OlfEflSOlSrT PZBSOK; THE PROOF Of 37PF0RT OF HlS 
BXlMmrCB Q OODfO TO EE ADBI70BD LATSB ON.— 

(3307) 

COMMENTARY, 

It might be argued that—*' as there is no proof for setting aside the 
Person, so you have none in support of Eis existence 

The answer to tiusis ths^^' Thoj/rooJ m support, ste. (9307) 

It has been argued by the other party under Ttast 3133, that—** If ab 
attempt were made to prove that one has the Imowledge of the details of 
all tbe individuals and components of the wbole world,—it would be futile 
The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3303). 

It is with a TOTAlAiT BOEERENT ttOTIVa THAT THB WISE BODDBIBTS 
MAKE AK ACTEBCPT TO ESTABLISH Twe HirOWLBPOB 07 ALL THOTOa, 

—S VHH TE0I70B SUCH AnJEUFT FBOVB Ptf^LB .^3308) 

COMMEfTTARY. 

* With a difforem fnoiivo ’—with another mtentiozL^dSOS) 

^vf^tion What is that motive f" 

Answer 
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TEXT (3309). 

What is rwMARity ani> DmEoiLY undhrstoob by its is teat thebb 
18 A PbESON who XKOWS TEI means OF ATOAIinNO Heavtoi 

AND USSBATIOlfBUT HOT THIS ALONB ; IT M ALSO 
BELIEVED THAT THBBE IS A PeBSOH WHO AIBO 

MOWS aU laiNOB.—{3309). 

COMMENTARY. 

Wh»t we ere primerily ooncerned with proving is the feet that the Bleased 
Lord knows the means of attaining Heeven end Liberenion; es for the proving 
of ^0 fact of HiH knowing aU thing?, without exception, that is done only 
incidentally; whet we mean is that in matters other than Heaven and libera¬ 
tion aIJM>, tlje knowledge of the Blessed Lord ie not hampered by obstacles, 
and hence knowing aii things, if He beoooies Omniscient, there is nothing 
to prevent it. Heaee it is not right for the wise to deny such ontnisdenoe; 
but for bhoM© wlio seek to be sure of the omniscience, it is ozJy ri^t that they 
sitould Cry to secure that oertainty, This is what is meant by us._(8309) 

Thus then, there being no proei against the existence of the Omniedent 

Person,—and clear proof of His adstenoe going to be set forth later on,_ 

the definite denial that you make of the Omnisoietit Pareen, wboee recognition 
is certain, can be due only to delusion. 

Tide is what is pointed out in the following 

TEXT (8310). 

Thus then, tsebb bseno no heasons aoainst, wmi .i? there is clbab 

REASON IN SUPPORT OP IT,^WHY SHOULD DULL-W I TTED PERSONS 
OBJECT TO TKB IDIA OP THE OUNISOIENT PERSON ?-^33t0) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be uiged-^" We deny the Omniscient Teraon becai^e 
wo think that there :e no proof in support of the existence of suob a Person; 
and we do not deny Him through delusion 
The answer to this ie as fellows 

TEXT (3811). 

Even if there be no proof or support of it,— so loko as there is no 

REASON DBFINTTELY AOaINST IT,^^TE1 MATTER SHOULD 

IN DOUBT ; ON WHAT COULD THIS OERIAXNTT OP THESE 

PEOPLE BE BASED 1—(3311) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is said here is on granting the position of the Opponent for the 
sake of argument; in reality, there ie definite proof in support, as is going to 
be shown later on. 
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* Thi* e*rarint^ *—th» cartunty of the itflmanwufaw that “ tbe Om* 
dieetfeot Fenon doea not nriat ".>-{$311) 

Tha following Hsarticn baa Tieon made by you i)nmdm«*fcoa—" The 
Veda can make known such things as the put, the prueat, the hituie, the 
sobtie, the hidden ead *o forth; which cannot be done by any other Sense* 
organ " 1- 1. 2 ).—This is sJso & mere sssertion without 

say reason,—bued upon sheer faitL—This is what is shown in the 
following t— 

TEXT (3312). 

Tile ASSEftnon teat—“ the Vbda ALOitB^tKo hoteesg else— is 

ABLE TO TBOVIDB KSOWUOMI OP THE PAST, BTC.^JOUID BE 
TEtTE ONLY IF TUB NON-BUSTBITOB OF OT3 OTEEE 
SOCTECBS W3EB OBETAIN.—(3312) 

COMMENTARY. 

' NoAmff siee io tbe shape of Peroeption by the Omniecjent Person 
and sc forth. 

' TAe wn-ixistenc4 of othit sources ’ j—If it were quite certain that the 
other source, in the f<hape of the Omniscient Person is non*exietent,—then 
alone, not otherwiHS. could it be reasonable to make the above assertaon; as 
any such restriction would, under the oircumstanoes, be meaningless.—(3312) 

It has been argued by the Mirnam^aJaa under T&ct9 3140*3141 that— 
“ By proving the existence of tbe Pereon knowing only X^Aormo and ddAonna 
whom the Buddhist postulates, etc. etc. ". 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (3313.3314). 

The tboob in sufpobt op the pbbsok enowiho Peiuoedial JiIattbe 
ABB TBS STIBIT AND OTHIE TBIHOS, A3 ALSO OF TBB FEBSOEt KNOW- 

INO ALL THINGS, HAS SEEN ALREADY DSCLARBD BEFORE, AND 
LATBB OF ANOTHER PROOF *r^ IS OOINO TO BE SET FOETH. 

— HbKOE 3X is hot for HOTH7HO THAT FBOFLE TAEE 
TSa TSOUBLE OF FBOVlNO THE BYZSTEKOB OP THE 
PERSON ENOWINO THE tCNITTE DETAILS 07 
THE WHOLE WORLD, BY MEANS OP SK* 

TBD3IA8TI0 TREATISES AND DIS0I7S- 

SIOFS.—(3313.3314) 

COMMENTARY. 

When we try to prove the existence of the Omoiscient Person, we do 
not give up al) consderatioos regarding that Person. Himself; in fact our 
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effort is directed towards the proving of the esatence ol the Person who hbowe 
the principal factor of LharTna iUelf, Thxia on a previous occasion, under 
T’ftrt 3267, we have set forth the proof, in the shape of Presumption, in due 
accordance with your own view,—where we pointed out that ‘ your denial 
of the Omniscient Person is set aside by the acceptance of the knower o/ 
Dharma, on the strength of Presumption *and we are aUo going to set 
forth another proof, in the shape of Inference.—It is not for nothing 
that people take all this trouble,—in fact, it is for a very right and proper 
purpose.—<3313 *3814) 

It has been argued by the Mlrn&maka. under Text 3142, that— 
''Perception and the other Means of Cognition regarding the Omniscient 
Person having been discarded, it would follow that Morality and Immorality 
are cognisable through the reliable Word only ". 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (3316). 

As PDBOBpnoir am) other Mesks op OoomnoH reoaedino the 

OmtlSOTEKT PSBSOH OamrOT be DIEOAEDED, it dobs nof 70LL0V 
THAT MOEALiry AHD IVHORALZTT ARB OOON18ABLE THEODOR 
THE BBLIABLB WOBD ONDr.—(3316) 

OOMMT5NTABY. 

It has been argued by the Mim&miaka, under Test 3143, that—** this 
alone being sufAcient to establish the doctrine of the Mlmdtr^saka, if an 
attempt is made to refute the existence of tlie Omniscient Person, it is like 
an attempt to kill what is already dead 'V 
The answer to thfg is m followa 


TEXT (3316). 

Tkb dootrene of the Mvmamioiea bbino thus dbmoushbd, the 
ATTEMPT THAT TSD OTHEB PARTY HAS MADS TO RBPDTE THE 
OmJJISCTBNT PeBSOH HA8 BBBtJ MADE THRODQK 
5ZEGIB STUPIDITY.—(3316) 

COMMENT AiiY. 

' ’—By the existence of the Omniscient Person being 

established. 

’ Other party *—the Mtm&msdkat. —(3816) 

It has been argued by the Mtmdmsafeo unde r Text 3144, that—“The 
Person oognisant of Dfutrma having been refuted, on the ground of his very 
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tool being cut people go on wsertiDg the exietence of Omnisdent 

Persons, it is like the thumping of husks 
The enswee to this is »e follows 


TB2T {3317). 

The ‘ PSMOK OCOITISAITT os DSARliA ' HOT BBIHO RBFUTBD, OS ACOOTJHT 
OP THE ROOT HOT BStSO OVT OSP,—H PEOPLE HAVE ASSERTEI) 

THE BIZ9TFH0B OS OjfflSOlENT PBBSOHS XKET HAVR 
SHOWH T HKlh WISDOM EY THIS.—(3317) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is an * a * suppreesed before ' hati *. 

'P9opU ’—The Buddhiets.—(3817) 

It has been argued hy the Minafruokei. under Taxi 3146, ^at—**If 
the Person had the direct perosptioo of ai\ things, then He would have direct 
knowledge of such tastes, etc. also as a» unclean; who could OMuroe the 
Bxistenoe of such an Oronisciaat Person ? 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (3318-3313). 

Is THE OhHISCZENT PeBSOH HAD BZPEBTBNOED THE UHGLEAH TaSTB, STO. 
TBROVOS TES OOHTAOT OF EIS GeSTATORY ObOAK, TEER ALOHB 
coiTLD He be bbgardbd as blahewortht. As a matter op 
FACT HOWEVER, TUIHOS,—EVEN IHOaB THAT DBPBB- 
OATRD DHDER ' XLLTTSIOH —SfiCOME OOOHISSD BY HiM 
WTIHODT ACTUAL OOMTAOT, THOUGH Mrn Tt^ 

WHOSE PEBCEPTTVHHES9 HAS RBBH BROUQHT 
AB017T RT TSB IMPRESSIONS OP PAST 

BZPERisvoBs.—(3318-3319) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Omniscient Person had direct experience of the said testee, etc, 
—even then that wo aid not detract from His being the ' knower of Dhamui ’. 
~rf it is urged that~'* Re would become blameworthy —the answer is 
as followsThe man who experienoee the said Taste, etc. through the 
direct contaet of these with the geetetory organ, becomes blameworthy; 
the Blessed Lord, however, has no such peroeption; He perceives only 
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through the Mind, etui thet else without its coming into conteot with the 
thing; hence He is not regarded people as blftmeworthy. 

As a matter ot fact, there is do one who is reaU; blameworthy i because 
' blame ’ Is not something fised, it is relative : for instance, wbat may be 
' blameworthy ’ for the Vedio Scholar, is not so for the 1ow>bom; wbat 
happens in the world ia that, vinder the spall of Illusion. Wine and such 
things are considered evil. But even so, if the Blessed Lord perceived these, 
He would not be * blameworthy'; because His perception of these is purely 
mental. 

Tbe following might be urged—' When other people suffer from tasting 
wine through its contaot with the Qestatory Organ, so would He .suBer from 
experiencing it throu g h the Mind 

That is not so. When the Taste, etc. sre experienced throogh the 
contact of the Sense*organs, they either benefit or injure that organ and hence 
become souroea of pedo, etc.; but they are known to be the source of pain 
and suffering, not for all men, but only for some men wboee mind hae become 
disordered through the influence of tbeir past misdeeds. For instance. 
ITa^er becomes Pue for only some dead people, not for alL—Ah this, how* 
ever, is not there in the case of the Bleeeed Lord. Because His 
experiences being through the Hind, there is no possibiliiy of injury to tbe 
Sense*organ8; epedally because tbe Lord having all his fivefold activity 
free fi^m the impurities of the ' Afflictions there is no possibility of his 
actions being induenced by the Afflictions. Nor is His Mind capable of being 
di^vrdertd, because He cognises all things in their right form and as evanescent. 
For these reasons, in the ease of the Bleesed Lord, there is no possibibty of 
even menasf pain, in tbs shape of stc. •, specially because aU thsee 

have their source in delusion. 

All thsee objections, however, arise only if the Bxt«mal Worid existe { 
under the doctrine of /deolwra. there is no room for all this at alL—-For 
instanoe. for Idealists, there being no Coiottr-pkoH, there can be nothing 
' uaoleau' for them in reality; nor can there be any impre oe ica due to 
that; because all this arises from Ideas only. All these therefore do not 
appear within range of the vision of persons who have realised the Highest 
iWth aud have shaken off all impimties {just ae. on bemg cured of visual 
disorder, people do not have any illusory cognitions like the ' Haix*tuft ’ and 
the Like. This has been thus declared The unclean Taste and other things 
manifest themselves only through Ignorance 5 hence they are imperceptible 
(for the Wise One); just like tbe second Moon'. 

On the other hand, the BfdAmono has resounding within his mouth, tbe 
words of the Veda, which, being aU-pervading, are in contact with all unclean 
places ; as mioh, how can he bs free from blame T-->(a 316*3319) 

It has been argued by the jtfijjwmsote under T«xt 3146, that—The 
words of Buddha and others are not found to provide any knowledge of what is 
oontained in tbe Vedas, etc. how then oao such peraons be regarded s« 
omniscient, without reason ? " 

The aps>rer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (8320-3321). 

It is bsoauss tro word op Tdffin a&b pout) to PRonDH snowlbdoe op 

THIROS KEETIORfiD IK THE VeDA, THAT HS IS ' OMNI8CIBHT *. It IS 
QtriTB POSSrEU TOO THAT HS HAD RHOWLEDOE OF ALL FALSA 
PHZLOSOPHECAli DOCTRIKBS AMO ; AS He DOES UAER THB 
DECLARATIOK THAT WHAT IS ASSERTED D? THE VeDA 

rboardbo the Soxn. ahd other thikos is 
WRONG.—(33264821) 

COMMENTARY. 

A man becomes ‘ onuuAOisnt * by knowing everything erectly as it 
exists, in its true or other tome; end things that are spoken of in the Veda 
do not exist exactly as described there j as they are foi^nd to be annulled 
by proofs. How then could roan be a ‘ knower of truth ’ by expounding 
things exactly ae they are taught in the Veda f—It cannot be asserted that 
the Svddha did oet know chase things at all—not even as faUe; because they 
were actually known to Him as such. For instance, it has been poioted out by 
Him that Animalaaorilice and other evil paths of action lead to damnation ; 
He saye—' There is no such thing as the Soul, all those things that are there 
are the effects of esusee ’; where He has declared that the Sou) and other 
things are non-ezitfena Thus it ie not true that the Blessed Lord had no 
knowledge of the things taught in the Veda.—(3320*3821) 

It has been argued by the AfttTtdmsculu under T«xt 8147, that—*'If 
tilings not mentioned in one's own bocks were held to be known to him, then, 
by mwely composing one's owa poems, poets would be omniscient 
The answer to this ia as follows 


TEXT (3322). 

The DOOTRINB OF ' NO'SOVL' HAS BEEN OLEARL? TAVGHT B7 HXK FOR 
THE BSKSPIT OP Hts DISCTTLBS—TEE DOOTRHIE WHICH IS THE 
TTNIftCE 0ATZWA7 TO THE HlGRBST GOOD, AND THE 
FRIGHT OF ALL •OTHOLDBBa OF WRONG DOC* 

TBurss.—(3322) 

COMMBNTART- 

‘ Unigw ,’^>ecauae not understood by other philosophers ■, all these 
being enxnsehed in the falee doctrines of the 9ouL AD these cjualidcatlons 
apply to the ' dbcfrtne o/ No-iotd 

' Oa/euny to Ae Bigfua Good ,^1( ia so caUed because it is the means of 
entering A'trvdjw; it is Nindm that is me«it by the term ' sAtwi' Highest 
Good 
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* Those upholding 'wtong doetrinoa» KgftrdiAg the Soul 

and other things.—The Path taught by Buddha ie the * {rightinspiree 
fear in thoae childish people who have their faith fixed in false doctrines*— 
This has been thus declared—* The childish mao is always beset with such 
fears as—J am not. I may etase to ujiai, naught to mine, not^tnj^ be mtne ; 
the wise one is without fear 

What is meant by this is that men who are obsessed with false doctrinee 
cannot even speak of the True Doctrine, how can they understand it t—(3323) 


The following ToaU point out that the True Doctrine baa never been 
known before by people at the stage of the common man 


TEXTS (3323-3324). 

It ts SOT Kirowy to thb wobwjly man ; whbn sutoww, it sers aside 

ATT. STIL ; FOS THOS5 WHO ASS DZVOTHD TO ITS PRAOTIOE, IT IS A 

VSSITABLB KQ3E OF VALDAHLS QtTALlTlES. IF THB POBTS 
BHOW THIS HiOHSST TBUTH, THEN WHO IS THEBE WHO 
WOUDD KOT BBOABD THEM, EJaOWTIfO THE PbIMOEDIAL 
IdaTTSfl. THE SmaT AHD OTHBB THWOS, as 
omnieceenf 1-^3323 •2324) 

(COMMENT ARY- 

* itfol ibneum to '—not practised by—' worldly man '—eomtnon people. 

^ueeften “ In what way does it benefit peopl^that it has been 
taught by the Lord f ” 

AnswerWhm hwwrh etc. eic.’—when it beoomea ‘Imoum’— 
directly and realised,—it sets aside the whole lot of evils, such as the Afflic* 
tions, Birth and ao forth. Even Bube©q*%ently, when it is praaioed, it brings 
about excellent qualities. 

If such a truth, leading as it does to the fulfilment of the Highest Good, 
is known to the Poets,—they may very well be ‘ omniscient ’; we do not for a 
moment think that otonisoience is confined to a single Person; in fact, who¬ 
ever is cognisant of the said Ruth, he alone, ao one else, is held by us to 
be omnisoient. Such knowledge, however, does not b^ong to the Poets; 
hence the contingency that has been urged does notarise.—(33S8-3824) 


The following T«t« show that what has been just said disposes of what 
has been urged by the other Party under Text 3148, to effect that— 
“ There being many Omniscient Persons, imparting mutually oontcadietory 
teachings,—how can exiy one be singled out as the One Omniscient Pwson I 
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TEXTS (3325-3330). 

This kkowlsdos or the ooctbike of ‘ Ko-eoui ’ ar DBScsrBBi) doss not 
BELONG TO VardhanSna AND othebs ; in pact, ah. philosophebs 
HAVE BBOOMB LOST IN THB DOCTBINB OP THB ‘ SOUL —ALL 8705 
DOOTBtNW AS ITCB ‘ SyddvSda ’ AND OTHSaS DJTOLVIKa THB NOTIOtTS 
OP THoras BEING not-iwmeniory, abs disoaSdsd bt dibeot Fsiu 

OBPTION ; HOW THEN CAN PEBSONS WHO HATS ASSSBTBD liANT 
SDCH tiNBSASONABLB THIN03 BB ' 0MN3S0ISNT ' t PbOFL* WHO 

tbsmblb ovhb things that abb fbbcbftibib and hnown etsn 

TO THB PLOOOEKAN,—HOW OOTOD THBT BVBB HATS ANY CLEAN 
XHOWLBDQE 07 THINOa TEAT ABE BEYOND 1SB SENSES T TSHS 
TO Pact op these PBBSONS being NOT*OMNlSCraNT 15 OLSABLY 
WDSBSTOOD 7B0M THSS BSENO ATTAOEED TO WBDNG DOOTBXNE8 
AND EXFOirNDDCO WBONO TBACHtNOS ; ^TOST IN TEE SAtfE WAY AS 
ANY OTHEB KAN WHO FEBCBITES THE man IN VKS Post 13 SAID TO 

BE mwiaiUn.'-^NB is to be BBGOGRISBD as omniscient only 
WHEN as BAS BBBN P07ND TO SATtSPY ALL TESTS AND ALL BSASONS, 
AND HAS BEBN FOIFND TO HATH THB TBDB BNOWtSDOS OP ALL TEZNQS. 

—’Thus then odb Reason should not be bbgabdbd as being 
ONE WHOSE CONTBABY IS OPEN TO DOUBT.^3325-3330) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the eajd knmelvige oj Tnah belonged to Vardham&na. Kapila and 
others,"then they else might be onmietienl. As e metter of feet however, 
ell tbeee persooe have been held in the clutchee of tbe crooodile of the false 
doetnne of tbe ' Soul *, which is the root of eU evi],"eQd have taught that 
thiage aie noi’frwmmiary ao forth, which ore all aomilled by Perception 
aod other (orcoa of Oognitiou ^"baiag thus fouiid to be tripping even in 
regard to things known even to the veriest child, how conld their knowledge 
of su|>ersenfiuous things ever fall within range of possibility,—in view of which 
it could be Mked—“what proof is there that Kapila is not omnisc^t ? “ 
(m hM been aakod by the other peirty under Toot dU9}-^Bec«usa there is 
the following proof available which can be clearly stated :"PeopIe who are 
attached to false doctriosa cannot be omniscieDte.g. the man who mtat.atrp.fl 
the Post for the dfon ;—Vard)iamSna and others are actually attached to 
faleo doctrines j—hence there is apprshension of something pervaded by its 
oODtradictory; as ' attaohment to false dootrinee * is pervaded by ‘ being 
non omnisririUwhich is the contradictory of ' omnisoience \—The Reason 
here put forward cannot be regarded a« * inadmissible ': beoaose by all sorts of 
testa it has been shown that all these Teaohers have taught false dootrinee,^ 
Nor can tbe Reason be said to bo' inconciusive *, on tbe ground of its exelusion 
from the contrary of tbe Probandum being doubtful; because emnisrienca 
has been held to depend upon the full knowledge of all things without escep- 
tioT); aud a person who po as s en efl True Knowledge can never have any false 
idea of things at aU.^d326-ag80) 
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Ths fono%nng might b® urged—“ If thens Teaohera h^ve taught felae 
doctxiitofl.—evea so, it c&nnot be ded\««d from this that they are addicted 
to tl»c' false notions of things 5 because it ja open to men to act contrary to 
their convictions,—the tendencies of men being peculiarly divergent conee* 
qiiwitly, your Reason is ‘ doubtful—beneo—inadmueible 
The answer to this ie as follows 


TEXT (3331). 

Ip THS ASSEftTlON OF THBSR TSaCHEBS aUGAfilUNa THE ‘ Spddvddo' 
AND OTHHB DOOTHQ7E3 BE SAID TO SAVS BEEN MADE WITH 
SOME (other) motive,—TSSN (WE ASS)—WHAT XB THAT 
FOBU OF THINOS WHIOE THEY HOLD TO BE 
BEAL AND TRUE ?—(3332) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be said thatr—** it is with some other motive that these Teaohera 
have axserted the dootrines of SySdvSda, eto., which are against all canone of 
truth'' r—then (oiv answer is that) let them assert the doctrines ; we do not 
wish to prove that Variham&na, eto. are, by themselvea, non'OnmiscievW: all 
that we have done is to put forward the diversity of opinion among these 
Teachers, as a proof in answer to the question that you, taking your stand 
upon the mutoaliy ocntradictory doctrines taught by KapOa and others, have 
asked—** If Buddha is omniscient, what ie the proof that KapHa ie not so r" 
Hence our Reason cannot be * inadmissible *. 

Then again, if what has been asserted by thorn has some other motive 
behind it, then it behoves you to explain what, according to them, is the 
r«al nature of things.—(33SI) 


TEXTS (3332.3333), 

" There is no to\d things are momentary and so fohth/’'^I7 that 
IS so, THESE TSAOHSHS Oft OMNZSOIENT ; BEOADSE THEY SAVE 
DEBEOTLY FEBCErVBD THE TBITE NATURE OF *T.r. CHIHOS. In 
TEAT OABE they ABE ALL OMNUOZSNT, HOLDING TEE SAVE 
VIEW OF THINGS. As FOB THE MUTUALLY OONTBADIC* 

TOBY TBAOHDrOS, THEY NEVER SEPOT7NDBD ANT 
SUCH TBAOSXNQS,—TEST MEANT SOVBTHXNO 
QUITE DIFFERENT .—(33S2.SS33) 

COMMENTARY. 

Being questioned aa above, tfw other Party answers—** The oorreet 
teaching aooording to these Teachers ie that is no eoW. thingt art 

mom^niary^ and so forth *'. 
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If tluA u the answer, than it inaaiui thera ia no difference of opinion 
between tbeaa Taachars and BuddAa ; hence our Reason wonid not be ' in* 
admissible 

The Author therefore says in his reply—' i/cA4< w so, eM; etc .'—We do not 
mean to point our finger to any one Pesson and say that' He is omniscient 
we only aseert it in a general way that ' there are omnieoiant pecaons 
If it is admitted that Kopih and others eJeo have the said knowledge of truths 
then you should not say—“ why ie there a difference of opinion between the 
two 7—Because under the circumstanoeei they would all be of the same 
opinion. 

Then, ae regards the miitnally contradictory teechloge of these Teachers, 
—it will have to be interpreted in some oth» way; for people holding the same 
opinions cannot expound contradictory^teachings i—the only right view is 
that all of them expound only the true nature of things. Hence whenever 
one meets with a diversity of opinion, he should imdrrstand that its meaning 
U something quite different. 

In case they are held to be holders of divergent opuiicnei there 
CAQ be no room for the queetfon—'* who is the one to be selected as omni* 
sclent ? (as has been aeked by the other party in Teat dU8). Because in 
that case Sugaia {BvddAa) would be selected m the only person poaseesiog 
the said knowledge and hence being omnfsefens,—and no other person could 
be so regaided.—(33d2«3d33} 

Then again, if Kapilo and others are accepted as holding the sud opinion 
regarding things, then they become Bvddhae themselves.—This is what is 
pointed out in the following 


TEXTS (3334-3335). 

TEB Buddhas ABS OKBTSCaNT ohbt beoausb test save teb ptebot 

EBOWLBDOB 07 nXTTB BBOABPINQ ALL TBlNGS, AS EZPLA139ED ABOVS. 

If TEEH TBIS SAME enowi^i>ob belobos to t&s othee 
TBAOHBBS AIBO. TB3E TEST ALSO ABB * BuddhOS * AKD THSm 
‘ BuBDEA-HOOD ’ does sot DUTBB from IHAT OF fi^e 
Buddha I bboadsb test aibo possess febfect 

KKOWLBDOB, AKD TEZS IS TEB SOLB OKAEAC- 

TsusTio OF TEB (3334 3335) 

OOMMIOTARY. 

The ‘ Troth ‘ whose chareoter has been explained as consisting in there 
b«ng no Sevi, et«. etc. 

' Tif&m ’-—of yardham&M and others. 

' This '—La. possessing perfect knowledge. 

* Tasya oi Suddha>hood. Because person is called ' Svgata * 
(Bvddha) who has attained the perfect knowla^ of there being no Sovi. 
and has got rid of all that obscures the right view of things,—(83^.3335) 
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Further, «ven if wh&t ia proved ia omniecieDce w pen«ra2, by implioeldoc 
i& beeoinee recogoised aa belonging to tba Blessed Lord only.—This is what 
is pointed out in the following $— 


TEXT (3336). 

Taus, THOVGH THE OMNISOIBHT PERSON WHOSE EXISTEKOE 1U9 BEEN 
PROVED IS ONLY SITOH A PERSON IN OBNBRAi, YET IN RBAUTY, IT IS 
Buddha ALONE WHO STANDS OUT A6 TBB ONLY SITOH PERSON | AS 
XT IS ONLY He in whom ail the CHAHAOTBRIST1C3 OP 

THE Omniscient Person are present.—(3336) 
COMMENTARY. 

• Tat ’—Thus, therefore 'Aa Uia. ate. etc.'; because it u only He iu whom 
all the Characteristics of tba Omniscient Person are praaent.—(3386) 

QueaHon Without such specification, how can this idea ba got at ? 
Anewar 


TEXT (3337). 

Bven when one is specifically singled out, that person alone 

COULD BB OMNISCIENT WHO KNOWS THE WHOLB WORLD IN ITS 
REAL FORM OP ‘ BEDfQ WITHOUT SOUL ‘ AND THE 
assT.—(3337) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the definition of the Omniacient Paraon ia atated in the general 
form that—* That Parson la Omniadeni who knows the whole world in its 
real form of being UHt/iout Sotd and the reat it follows by implication 
that the particular person who fulfille the conditions of this definition ia 
inee.Dt to be Omniscient; and hence ft Is not necessary to apeoify that Person. 
As a matter of fact, it ie only oxw Blessed Lord— and none ela^—who fulfills 
all the conditions of the said definition of the * Omniacient Person as it is 
only He who has expounded in various ws^ys the truth regarding what should 
be sought for and what rejected,—along with the means of the same, in the 
shape of the ' Four Truths * in their perfect form. If a man does not know 
a thing, ha cannot expound teachings that are perfect and true as regards the 
real state of that thing.—This has been thus declared—' The expounding of 
the imperceptible to be secured aud the mesms thereof is an extremely 
difficult task '.—(333?) 

Qtuation Even though He knows the World as aoul-laaa, sic. how does 
he become omniaciant t " 

Answer 
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TEXT (3538). 

WHBS ONB has PHBCBIVBD TH£ PAOT of TKSaB BEING HO Sovl.—HO 

DBFBOT CAN OBTAIN A FOOTING IN HIM ; BSCAXTSE IT IS ITS 
OONTBADIOTORY. JUST AS WHEN THE BBIORT 
LAUF IS THERE, TKBRB CAN BE NO DaBE* 

NESS .^^S338) 

COMMENTARY. 

Aj a matter of fact, Onmiflcience follows from the removal of Hindrance 
of AMotiona and the Hmdmoce of cogmaahle things;—it is tbe Afflictions 
themselvee, in the form of Love, Hats, etc.—whioh obstruct the perception 
of tbe real nature of things,—which are called ‘ the eow of the Afflictions ’; 
and ' the cover of cognisahle things ’ oonsieta is tbe want of capacity tc 
discern all about things to be secured and to be rejected, and also the inability 
I to deaoribe them. Of theee two, ‘ the cover of the Affltoticms' ie removed by 
tbe direct perception of the fact of there being no-Swt and ‘ the cover of 
' cognisable things' is removed by the faithful and intense and loog-continued 
i meditation upon the said All these Afflictions—Love, Hata 

(and the ree^have their root in wrong notions of the Soul, as has been 
' found through positive and negative concomitance i and they do not proceed 
from the oKtemal things; because, even when the external thing is there, tbe 
said AfOiotiens do not appear without foeiings of agraeablenees, etc. (?); and 
conversely, even when the external thing Is not there, they appear, when the 
vftft 'Ti fftce to face with ag;reeab]eness, eto. (?)and when the presence 
and abaenoe of one thing do not follow the presence and absence of anotirer 
thing, this latter oaonot be the cause of the former; if it were so, there 
would be incongruities. 

Nor can theee Afflictions subeiat in the Soul postulated by other ptulo* 
sopbeca ■, because such a Soul has been eJready rejected.—But even if such a 
\ Soul there would be constant appearance of the Afflictions of Love, 

i eto.; because the Soul, whioh S2 AypotWi. is the cause of tbe appearance and 
continuance of the Afflictions, would be always present in its perfect form; 
specially as the Eternal Cause cannot have any potendsa imposed upon 
it by anything else, it could not stand in need of tbe help of anything else. 
Ail this has been discussed in several places.—Further, ae one and the same 
thing has been denied to be tbe substratum of both the eristent and the 
non*a»8lenA it cannot be right to hold that theee Afflictions subsist in sciy- 
thing.—From all this it follows that theee Afflictions cannot be related to 
any Eternal Cause. 

Nor can they proceed from the external things. They really proceed 
( from tbe wrong notion of the * Soul *. For iostanoe, uolses one bea the notion 
of * I ’, he cannot have self-lovs ; iirlnrr he has the notion of * mine 
he cannot have the idea of anything being conducive to bringing pleasure to 
, himself, and he cannot be aiUtcAtd to it ae his ' own'; Hatred also towards 
anything does not appear nnlflaft one recognises that it is conducive to 
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bringing pain to him»«elf; beca\u*a thoro cvi b« hatred against what is not 
harro/iil to what is liis owh or against what rainovSN that barm. 

Similarly with regard to Nam«, sto. also. 

From all this it is clear that the xu)tion of ‘ Soul which has j>er«j8ted 
from time without beginning, having been brought about, the repeated 
notion of aim liar ‘ Souls’ is what prodnwe the notion of ' one’s own’; j 
thseo two produce Love for ' one’s own': this produces Hatred and tlie ' 
rest ? from this positive and negative concomitance, it is clearly known to 

all men, down to tlie very oowhord, that aU theee AMctions—love, etc._ 

have their root in the notion of ‘ one’s ownwhich proceeds from the notion 
of one’e eel/ or sovi. 

Contrary to this idea of ' Soul' is the idea of ‘ No-Soul ’; because this 
rests upon a form quite the reverse of the former. It is incompetible too 
tliat both these—iSoui and should be identical or co ostist in any 

one ‘ Chain ’; because these are ae contrary to each other as Che notions of 
‘serpent' and ‘rope’ with regiw^ to the same object. Thus the doctrine 
of ‘ No-soul' being contrary to the dootrias of ‘ Soul it become contrary 
to—incompatible with-^Love, Hatred and other .AifUctions also; juet as Fire 
is contrary to the shivering caused by oold.'^Consequently, when one has 
directly realised the doctrine of ' No-eouJ’—which in iooompatible with all 
Defects and Aberrations,—iu contrary—in the shape of the whole host 
Love and other defects—ceases to exist; just as Darkness ceases in a place 
flooded with light. It U in this way that the ' cover of Afllieticzu' becomes 
set aside by the realisation of the doctrine of' No-soul'. 

The argument may be formulated thus:—When the contrary of a 
thing obtains a footing at a certain place, then that thing itself cannot 
secure a footing,—e.g. Darkness does not seouxe a footing at a place flooded 
with lamp-light i—there is perception of ' No-soul which is contrary to 
the whole host of defects, in ths Peiaon who lias realised the doctrine of 
* No-eoul ’; hence there is apprehension of the contrary. 

The following might be urged—" When the mind is obsessed with the 
idea of ' No*8oul', there is no room for the appearance of its contrary, the 
idea of the * SciU '; similarly there U no room for the appearance of the idea 
of * No-eoul ’ when the Mindis obeessed with the idea of the ' Soul ’: because 
the incompatibility rests equally in both. Consequently {as practically ail 
men have their minds obeessed with the idea of' 6oul ’} no one could have the 
idea of * No4oul' at all; and to that extent your Beason is ' inadmissible 
There may or may not be the idea of ’ No*soul *; even as these two—Soul ’ 
and ' No-soul ’ are not absolutely destructive of one another,—as is the case 
with Love and Hate, or Pleasure and Pain. Then again, what you have 
sought to prove is the absolute destruction (removal) of one by the other, 
and not mere absence of cc•existence; hence your Bsaeon Is also 'Incon¬ 
clusive As a matter of fact, too. we And Levs, Hate and tbs rest appearing 
in their full force even in good men. For this reason also, yew Reason is 
' Inconclusive 

It is not so,^^ve reply. If it were absolutely impoeslble for tbe con¬ 
ception of the doctrine of ' No-souI' to appear in tbe ’ chain' of a whose 
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AJflictionB Uv© not b»n de*troyed,-th6n Oiwe v/oiJd bo no room for the 
oppeopaceo of the npUon of ‘ No^oul * j ae a matter ol fact, l»o«Tver. it .a a 
fact ol oommoQ ©xperieoco that the notion of ‘ No^ul ’ preeenW itself before 
all men {end when this same notion is pondered over, it reaches to high etages, 
—jwt like the (soncaptiou of a young woman,—and subeeqoentiy becomen 
quite clearly percepUble, and ultimately reaches the stage of direct perception, 
—as eovieaging a directly perceived thing; bow tiien oan it be impossible for 
the notion of ‘noeoul’ to appear in the roiad of men J 

Then again, in a place wrapped in darknaae, there la possibility of light 
appearing aft« some time^o here aleo why should not there be the po««ibiUty 
of the appearance of the notion of ' No*soul ’ f 

It cannot be said that “ tbe said conception of ^ No-soul ‘ c&nnot appear 
in any manwhich could lead to tiie appearance of the ^rceptional Cogni- 
yon "._Beoauae> the reason has to be pointed out why tWe is not poseible. 

Tot inrtanee, what would be tbe reason for no use being made of the 
aeod conception T Would it lie in the fact of no one wanting it,—and aQ 
activity ol men being accompanied by some desire 1-Or, even if they 
desire it. the sane man doee not have recourse to activity, because he haa no 
knowledge of what has got to be avoided,—end unless a Defect is known, it 
cannot be avoided.—Or, even though he knowe the Defect, tbe man knows 
that the Defect is permanent and hence doee not put forth any effort to 
remove it, because what i» permanent carmot be removed.—Or, even if the 
Defects are not pwraaaent, one recognises tbe fact of their having no cause 
and desists from any activity towards their removal,—because what is self- 
sufSaent can never be set aaida—Or, even though they have causes, 
there is no certain knowledge of such causes, and hence one doee not pay 
any heed to the s^ conception,—because, ae in the cese of disease, it could 
not be removed until its cause were definitely ascertained t<—Or. even if their 
cause is known, is it that the intelligent man knows that cause to be eternal 
and hence doee not dare to Cry to remove it,—beoause if the cause is present 
in its efficient condition, tbe oSeot cannot be resuaioed ?—Or even though 
the cause is noa^etemaU the man, seeing that DefeoU are inherent in all 
living Imngs, doee not meke so attempt to remove them,—beoause what 
forms the very nature of the thing cannot be set eaide.—Or, if the Defects 
do not form part of ^ nature of the beings, the man desiste because there 
are no moans of removing them,—because unless the means is there, the 
end oannot be attained;—or. even if tbe means are there, its use would be 
impossible, because the man does not know them,—because what is not known 
cannot be used.—Or even though he knows the means, he does not employ 
them because he considere it impossible for the oonception to reach—by 
jumping as it were,—the highest stage, on account of there bein g no re-birth, 
and hence the conception would continus to remain at tbe s a me stage at 
which it has already reached.—Or even granring that the conception doee 
reach tbe highest stage, and by this appearance of their contrary, the Defects 
become destroyed ^but even so, he thinks that, like the solidity of Copper 
and other metals, it may be that the Defects are bound to appear again and 
hence he does not try to remove them 1 
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Nov, it MDikOt be admitted tbat the man doee not want it (the removal 
g{ Defect*). Because tho»e penocs whoee mind* are beeet vitb sufTericgs 
due to Birth and ether oausee, and frightened at the prospect of Births and 
Rebirths,—^ certainJy want to have peace of mind; aod when these people 
have acquired the true undontaading of Diadple*, this (ear of Birth and 
birth itaelf beoomea the cause of their desire to seek for the conception of * No* 
soul *. Thoee people who, by reason o( belonging to a particular family, 
are by their nature bent upon doing good to others,—when they find the 
world suffering from the three kinds of Fain beginning with Tendencies and 
Dispositions, they are moved to compassion and begin to suffer for the 
sufferings of others; and giving vq> sUJ. idea of benefiting themselves, they come 
to lock upon all living beings as their own 'self’, and then concentrate 
themselves upon removing their sufferings ; and in the case of these men, the 
said compassion itself is the cause of the appearance of the eozMeption in 
queetion. Because it is extremely difficult to know and apeak of what is 
imperceptible and its cause.—If it is asked—" Wbat is the use in any sane 
roan doing wbat is good for others t the answer is that the same doif^p pood 

is the use or purpose; as this U highly deeirablo in itself.—Nor will this mean 
dependence upon others. Beceuse the wish to do good to one's self is based 
upon the assumed knowledge of tbe Sad: and doing good to others has been 
regarded by all good men as leading to desirable results. Then again, what 
the other party began to prove was the impossibility of any one wishing to 
proceed with the ooncepCion} well, even if he were an unintelligent person, why 
should he not wish to undertake even this much of activity t Bence be 
should have to eay thet ** no one ever aote towards helping others, because 
it dose not serve any useful purpose for huneelf Aod the impossibiUty 
of such a view has been already explained.—Further, while there are some 
people who are foimd to be past maeters in the art of cruelty, taking delight 
in injuring others, without rhyme or reeson, and pleased at the suffering of 
others,—tbore aro yet others who are past masters in art of mercy, 
taking delight in the happiness of others, pained at tbe suffering of others, 
—without any other cause ; why shoidd this not be possible I 

Nor is there no knowledge of the nature of the Defects (to be removed). 
Because all such AffUotions and Defects as l/ove. Hatred, Delusion, Pride, 
Arrogance, JesJousy, Bnvy, etc.—following upon Calamities, Disappointments, 
the prosperity of one’s own sell and that of persons related to him,—are suob 
as have their nature fully known, as they continue to appear and disappear. 

Kor are these Defecte eternal; beceuse they are alwaye found to appear 
occasionally.—For the same reason, they cannot be without cause ; because 
what be e no cause doee not depend upon anything else and hanoe cannot 
sufffir any restricCioos of Ume, place and obaraotar.—This same reeson also 
sets aside the idea that their oausee are eteraaL Because the caxise, in the 
shape of the Soul, etc., would be always there, and they would be independent 
of other things, as being eternal, they could not have any peouUar potency 
added to them; and under the droumstances, all the effects emanating from 
those causes themselves would be liable to be appearing simultaoeously. 
From all this it follows, by impUoation, that their causes mxist be nOQ'eteraaL— 
And this noQ*eteraal cause of the Defects also is one whoso form is well-known. 

47 
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B«o»ua» the host of Pofects liko Low, Hatred and the like have their cause 
in the rewraee axperienced by one’s own seif and also by people related to 
bicQself i as they sdwaya appear in accordance with the posieiw and negative 
concomitance of tbeee latter. 

Nor can the Defects be regarded as inharant in all living beinga; beea\ise 
thoee living beings themselves are not admitted; in fact there is no object in 
the shape of the * living being whose propertiee these Defects—Lovo, etc. 
^iould be. It is only eomething set up by Conception as something spoken 
of as * this as the whole idea of qualUy and qualifiid is purely conceptual 
(faocifal).—If it be b^ that tbe Defects are to be regarded as the properties 
of Uviog beingB, becanse they are subjective in character—or because they 
are produced in the iiiind,-^then also there is ' inadmissibility' and ' inoon* 
clusivenesa ’. For instance, if the other party wishes to regard the Defects 
as ^bjecu and tbe Mind as the ‘ t h a n bs has to sdmit that the Mind 

is of tbe natme of tbe apprehension of things; as otherwise the Mind and 
tbe Thing could cot be rdated as object and su^eti. And when the Mind 
is admitt^ to be of the nature of the apprebmtion of things,—it will have 
to be sorted that it is apprehended by a part of that same nature of itself ; 
how else oonld it be apprehended 7 If it were apprebooded by a form 
that did not exist, then there could not be the relation of and 9ul}ecl- 
For instance, the Object does not exist in the form in which it is envisaged by 
the Cognition; and the Thing is r\ot envisaged by the Cognition in tbe form 
in which it exists i so Cognitions would become objectleeSi and this would 
lead to the absurdity of all thingg b«jig nnkaowzu—Pbom all this it follows 
that the cbaractac of apprehending things in their well-known forms oonsti* 
tutee its very nature ; and it hae been explained that the well 'known form of 
things consists in bfinff momenAvy. soublees and so forth. Thus Cognition is 
of Chs nature of the apprehension of rotd4esen«ss, not of the nature of the 
apprehension of the dbuj. 

As regards any other character of it, that can be postulated only by 
deluded people i and can proceed only from some adventitious ^oumstances: 
and not because that is its very nature; in fact it is like tbe notion of' serpent' 
in regard to the Rope. It is for this reason that the host of AfBictions, even 
in tbtir meet blatant forms, sre un^le to shake tbe strength of the docOioe 
of * Ho^oul'« Because being due to adventitions causee, the AFUctions are 
never vary firm. As regards tbe idea of ‘Ho*8onl’, on tbe other hand, it forms 
the very nature of things and is also helped by Means of Cognition; hence 
it is strong and firm. Bence even though the hostility reete equally in both, 
yet it is the idea»ef tbe ' Soul' on which its contrary ^tens iteeli,—not so 
the idea of the' Soul ’ upon the other, because it is contrary to thM, 

Bven for the man who holds the view that tbe external world does not 
exist. Cognition is of the nature of tbe apprehension of' No-soulnot of the 
nature of the ^prehension of the * Soul ’; because this Soid does not exist. 
For instanee, if, on the ground of ^ objeot (yo-goul) not being existent, 
tbe Cognition be not regarded as of the nature of the apprehension of 
tbM,—then it must be admitted that tbe Cognition is of tbe nature of its 
own apprehension. Otherwise there would be no fixity regarding the ^gni* 
tion either. The Soul too can be cognised only in tbe form of ' No*eoul 
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‘ without flk »cond ’ Rnd so forth,—not in any ctlasr form; as thoro would 
be incongnutiss as before. 

From all this it follows that tbs Defects and Affliotiooe are not properties 
of living beings. 

Xf the mere fact of the Auctions being produced in tbe living beings 

leads to the assumption, that they constitute the nature of these MngB,__ 

then there oould be no possibility of getting rid of them, because there would 
be nothing definite and absolute regarding them. For instance, the notion of 
' Serpent' is prodnced in the Aops, and yet it is set aside by the true Cognition 
when it appears. 

Nor is tbe means of destroying the Aifiictione impossibld ; because the 
moskns is always possible in the ehape of the repeated Cognition of the character 
contrary to the cause of the Afihctions. For instanoe, those AfUctiona, the 
repeated Cognition of the character contrary to which is quite possible, are 
capable of having their ' Chain ’ entirely cut of!; as in the ra gft of the FffM' 
and other coma;—to this same category belong Love, Hatred and the rest 
hence the means of their destruction is quite possible. 

Nor is it right that there can be no knowledge of these Means: beoause 
the knowledge of the cause of the Afflictions themselves provides the clear 
idea of what is hostile to them, in the form of tbe thing having a form contrary 
to those. And it has been already shown that it is the idea of 'No-soul ’ 
that envisages a form hostile to the Afflictions an d destroys them. 

Nor ogain is the upw^ trend rigidly fixed, as in jumping, because 
what is generated by each preceding repetition becomes observed in its 
very nature and hence indestructible, and as such it goes on producing fraah 
peculiarities in tbe subsequent oflorts; and the reason for lice in tbe 
fact that the substratuno is a fixed one. Wisdom and the rest also ajre pro* 
duced out of previous homogeneous seeds ; not so jumping, etc. (?)—SbS is 
going to be explained later on. 

Nor is another birth impoaaible ■, beoause It has been proved that the 
present life is an effect of the pre%^o\is birth. 

Nor is it poesible for the Defeats to come up again,^mke the solidity of 
Copper and other metals. Because when their contruy, in the shape of tbe 
idea of ‘NO'Soul’, has become totally absorbed, it can never cease. Zn the 
case of the solidity of Copper and other metals on the other band, its contrary 
ooneista in Firs ; and as this oan be there only occasionally, the solidity is 
there only when Che Fire is not there ; so that when the Firs disappears, it is 
only natural that the solidity should re*appear. The same cannot be the 
case with Impurities (Defeots); even on the cessing of the ‘Path\ the 
reappearance of the Defects does not always follow; as such a possibility 
would be annulled by the instance of AeA«e. That ie to say, after the Wood 
has been reduced to ashes by contact with Firs,'^ven if the Fire Is removed, 
there is no reappearance of the Wood; so also in the case of the Defects, 
Bence yottf argument is inconclusive. 

Then again, adventitioos, the Defects, from the very outeet, am 

ineffioient; how then oould they have the capacity to set aside the ' Sod* 
Iseeness ’ that has become entirely absorbed f Certainly the nature of 
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thin gs canootb« set a^de witbeut special e^ort :>^>aiid oo eSort of mtalligeRt 
mao is posable towards the rajacdng or aoqoirmg of anything until the 
good and bad points of the cbings to b« acquired and lOjected have been 
duly perceived. And until the man has become very much upeat, he cannot 
percMve good pcinte ia Defects and bad points In tbeir contrary; for the 
simple rsaaon that he has not bean upset. People whose minds have not 

become perverted do not acquire tbic^ free from Defects os they do 

not acquire the defective thing os gold. The Idea of ‘ No-eoni % however, can 
never bo defective; because it is always free from an discrepancies and hence 
always good. For instance, when all imparities have totally disappeared, 
there cannot oome in any discrepancies on the basis of the paat perception 
of ;—nor can tbe preeeoce cf Love, Hatred and the rest bring about 

discrepancies in the shape of tbe burning of tbe Body and the Mind (f): nor 
any diserepancise relating to Birth, in tbe shape of Disaase, etc. Because 
then are no Afflictions which alone bring about Birth. Kor is there any dis¬ 
crepancy in the shape of tneiptdi^p, ae appc ars in the case of worldly ptoasures ■, 
because tbe pleasures of calm and peace are never galling. Conseqtientiy 
it cannot be right to make any efiort to get rid of this knowledge of ' Ho* 
soul *. In fact, if there is any effort, it should be towards not losing hold of 
the said knowledge ; specially because the Intel ligenoe of man is by its nature 
partial to what is good.—Hor should there be an effort for the acquiring 
oi the Defects ; because they are all evil, being the abode of all troublea. 

Thus the conception of ‘ Ko-eoul ’ is quite possible; and when this 
reachee its higbect stage, it has been found to bring about the olaar Cognition 
of things; just as in the caee of the love-lorn young man thinking of his 
beloved ; in tbe case of such a man. there appear such ilhieory words as * I see 
her ", ' I embrace bv * and so forth, and there are corresponding bodily 
reactions also. 

Thus then our Reason cannot be r^iarded as ' inadmlseible 

Nor is our Reason' Inconclusive ‘; becauae tbe idea of *Ko*aoul ’ envlsagiw 
a well>eetabUshedfaot, and is consequently more powerful than the idea of the 
* Soul which is the reverse of it and hence not strong. Thus there ie 
hostility between these two ideea. 

Love and Hatred also proceed on the basis of the notion of * Soul ’ 
which is not well-eetabUshed; and they are not hoetslc to one another on 
account of their envisaging contrary forms. It is not due to mistake r 
because the two are not brought about by miitakea, and yet they 
are themselves mistaken, wron g . Nor is tbe hostility of these two well 
recognised ; epeciaUy because both have their source in the notion of tbeStml. 
For instance, it is only whan one has the notione of * I ’ and ‘ mine' that 
there appears Hatred against what hampers tboee, not otherwise«nd 
when both proceed from one and the same cai»e.—and are themselves of 
the nature of enuse anrf effect.’^bey cannot be deetructive of one another 
just as there ie none in the case of Smoke Fire, both emanatiog from 
the same fuel i or just as in the case of the notion of' 1 ’ and q^etfson. If 
it were not so, there would be incongraitiee.—As regards their not appearing 
simultaneously, that is due to the Hind not having the capacity to project 
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two similar manial imf^es at one and tha some time.—Nor is there any 
hostility between Pleasure and Pain. Because Pleasure sad Pain ore of 
two kinds—and ;—those tliat oro eui^eefioe ore associated 

with Hatred and Apologetic Spirit, and hence stand on the sane footlctg os 
l<ove and Hatred, and hence ore the reverse of one another; they envisage the 
same form of the Soul, and have their source in the idea of the same ' Soul 
and tliey bear to each other the relation of cause end effect; hence there can 
be no hoatility between them.—As regards the objectiv* Pleasure and Pain, 
they ore not restricted to different causes; hence there onn be no hostility 
between them. Boeauee when Pleasure proceeds from a certain thing, 
Pain also proceeds from the some thing when one becomes too much addicted 
to it; hence their causes ore not necessarily different.—It is act so in the cose 
cf the ideas of the ' No^onl ’ and ' Soul Further, in the cose of Plee«ure 
and Pain I they are of equal strength, because both proceed under the induence 
of their objective,—not so between the ' Path ’ and the ' Defeote *; of which 
latter the ' Path ’ is the stronger, because it envieekges an accomplished 
foot; not so the ' Defects *. Than again, Pleasure and Pain do not continue 
for a long time ■,—not so the idea of * NO'SOol ’; because having become 
absorbed, it never oeosM ; os ha* been explained above. Henoe there is oo 
falsity in our Proraiss,—As for the two not appearing at tbe same time, the 
reason for this has been already explained. 

It boa been argued that even (or those who have cognised tbe doctrine 
of * No •soul’ through Inference. Love and Hatred, etc. do appear.—But 
that is not right; because tbe idoa ef ' No-eoul ’ cooeiets of a mero Idee, clear 
and distinct, directly envisaging soul'Ices thiogs, non*coaceptusl; 
and os envisaging welhoeoertalned things, it is not mistaken ; it eervee to 
uproot the idea of the ' Soul' and has, on that account, been deechbed os 
' hostile ’ to it: and it doee not consist of the pondering ei what has been 

* heard ’ (leomt). Because the Impurities, which have become firmly rooted 
through repeated experience from time without beginning, go on being reduced 
gradually by the rise of their opposites, and hence come to be destroyed only 
gradually; not by mwely hearing of the teaching once; os there is deetruc* 
tion o( cold by the mere touch of Fire. When too the idea of * No«aoul 
coneUting cf the cogitation of what hoe been heard, appears before one, tbe 
whole lot of Love and the rest do not remain there at all; in view of which 
our Premise could be false. Because tbe Buddhists always set aside the 
presence of X<ove etc, by thinking of them os eviL It is for fbia reason that 
these people become recognised os having their greatness unbeemircbed. 
The heetility too of the Idea of 'No«soul’ towards love, etc. is affirmed 
for this some reason; because they become eet aside os soon as the idea cf 

* No'Sonl ’ presents itself. When between two sets of things, one becomes 
eet aside at the presence of the other,—tben, on the rise of the latter to ite 
vary height, the former becomes absolutely and entirely destroyed; e.g. tbe 
Fire-dome on tbe appearance of tbe rise of water;—end the Defects are 
liable to destruction in tbe presence of tbe idee of * NO'SOul ’;—hence when 
this idea reaches its height, bow could the Defects continue to exist t 

Thus our Beoson is not' InoonohiaiveAnd because it is present when¬ 
ever the Probondum is pcesent. it is not' oontradictory ’ either.—(S3SS) 
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Tbus tbe * r«EDOval ot 6h» Hindrance of AfSictiond ’ Imviog b«en eotab* 
Eahed. the Autbor procMde to deechbo tho ‘ remov«J of the Hindrance of 
Cogj^bla thiogs 


TEXT (3339). 

Also, otr Aocouirr of pbouliab cha&actsb o? thb piabot per- 

CBFlSOir, T VTt DXPSOT ALOtfO WITH THE DlSPOSmOKS CSAdSS 
FOBIZWITH i AKD THTS THBOOOH PABSOOM PAOU AIL 
'OESTAOLBS’, OUMIBOLBMOB BEOOUE3 AOGOU- 
PLISBB3>.—(3339) 

COMMENTARY. 

* perc^iw what 1-^f A* idsa of ' no-tcvl' ■, thie ia to be 
uoderstood from the contest.—* The ptcuUar character ’ of this Direct Per* 
ception consiata io the eampleU reaHeaiiofX of the good And bad points of the 
said idea and its coairarj (respeodvely), by a loag*ccatini;ed process. It is 
beoamte this complete realisation is (ranting in those who are still in the stage 
of piapilage, that these are not omniscient. And the reason for this lies in 
the fact that, on account of the absence of tbe said long-continued praotioe, 
the ' Hindrance of Cognisable things * baa not been removed; becauee the 
said contemplation is still wanting. 

Tbe argument may be formulated thus That Contemplation which 
is carried on uninterraptedly with due faith for a Icng time brings about its 
fruit in the shape of the direct perception of things as if they were in oriels 
palins,-^a for esample, the contemplation hy the lover of tbe loved one 
the contemplation by the Merciful Lord of the doctrine of' No^oul * is fully 
equipped with all the s^d three qualificationstbus there ia a reason based 
on the nature of things.—Tbe Beeson here adduced cannot be said to be 
* inadmissible'; because it has been already explained that it is always 
possible for the Merciful one, seeking for some end (euoh as the welfare of 
mankind} to have reconxee to such activity.-Nor can the Reason be said 
to be * Inoonclosive ’; beoause the thing under dlscusaioD, which is the 
mental perception of the * aoul-lessnees ’ of all things, is what is sought to be 
proved as rendered manifest by ^e aforesaid contemplation with the three 
qusklifications. And the invariable concomitance of the character of the 
Probaas with the character of tbe Probandum is well-known; specially 
because the clear manifestation of it does not need any other cause to bring it 
about; and from this there foDows by implication, its invariable concomitance 
with omnisetsnes also; because * ommscisnee' is nothing other than tbe said 
clear maoifestation of the Cognition envisaging tbe * Scul-lees-neea * of all 
things. Thus then ^le invariable concomitance cf the contemplation with 
tbe expected clear manifaetetion in general being eetablisbech ^t with 
' om n isc i ence * sJso becomes established by implication. Specially because 
in connection with the subject in question no other clear manifestation is 
possible. 
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By thia same argument all those ai^umenU become answered which 
the other party had brought forward against the existence <tf the Omoieoieat 
Ferson; because the existence of the Omniscient Fersen is not something to 
be proved; what is meant to be proved is the clear manifestation of the 
thing in queetion in the well-known mind (of that Person). 

In this way, on oocounl of SAe peculiar charader of iht direct ptretplton, 
the en(^ effects of the Defects,—in the shape of the defioienclea of Body. 
Speech and Mind,—become dispelled ; and thus both kinds of * Hicdranoe ’ 
become set aside; and all hindrances having been set aside, Omnlsoienco 
becomee an accomplished fact.—(3339} 

The following might be urged—"It may be that Omniscience in gemwal 
has been proved ; yet the Omniscience of BuddAa has not been proved 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (3340). 

In fact, this (omnisoibkoe) that has been proved is that op Buddha 

HlMSELP, AS IT 18 Hg T9H0, AT THE VERY OUTSET, BXPOTJNDBD 
THE DOOTHINE OF ‘ NO-SOOX ThaT IS WHY Hs 
STA^TPS AT THE HEAD OF ALL FHXLOSOPESBS. 

—<5340) 

COMMENTARY. 

The sud omniscience has been proved really as belonging to Buddha, 
not to Sapila and othan.—" Why " ?—Peccmee at tA« eery outM, *t tvag Be 
uAo eayjowtded the doctrine of' No-soul *. 

What is maant is as follows :—By pointing out that all things are iooluded 
among tbe five * Thought Pbasee ffvddha taught, at the very outset, that 
there is ‘ No*soul Tt is this same Teacher whose existence is proved by the 
Inferential Zndioatuve in the shape of the teaching of ' Souldass-nees ’; and 
it is this Person who is called by us ' Sugata' (Buddha). Through this 
of His, complete knowledge of all things, obtainable and dis* 
cardable, along with the means of obtaining and discarding them, becomee 
secured. Bence it is through Eis connection with this complete knowledge 
that He becomes recognised as craniseient and reliable; hence it is only right 
and proper that His existence should be proved by penoi:^ who deeire tc under* 
stand teachings. His Omniscience dose not rest upon His knowledge 
of such things as tbe number of insecte in the world i though it is proved 
that the knowledge of such t-hinga also is poaaible for Him; ae Bis knowledge 
relates to the Truth relating tc all things and is lasting. For instance, by 
the t^a'^hing of the doctrine of ' No .soul \—which it in full accordance with 
Beeson and proofs—His knowledge beoomes established—by tbe teaching 
that thi> ' fioul'less.neee ’ has always been there and will always be there. He 
has shown that His knowledge of things is lasting,—specially because His 
i^Kinga relating to tbe three kinds of Pain and allied things are in agree, 
ment with all the sections of the scripCuies and with the faeching of the 
‘ Three Paths *-_As He has made known the ‘ Pour Truths ’ by various 
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meftfis^ it is inferred from tliis ih^t He knows ell things; epecially se any 
iDcspacity there might have been there to comprehend all things has been 
dispelled. In fact, no one could expound such teachings, who did not know 
all tha good and bad points of thloge and was not able to azpound thorn. 
Xor can it be right to anert that *' He has expounded tbme teachings after 
having learnt it from tho Veda; as it has been shown that tho Veda is the 
work of a human being. 

ftom all this we oooclade that the Blessed Lord stands at the heod of all 
Philosophers, beesuse of the superiority of His knowledge of things.—(3340) 

For this same reoeoo there bo no equality between the Blessed Lord 
of tbe superior knowledge and any one else. This is what is pointed out in 
the following .*— 

TEXTS (3341-3342). 

TRSKk OAJ9 BE JfO BOTAUTT BSTWEEST THIS TEAOHEB BKDOWED WITH 
THE TBUE lUtOWlBDOS OT TEVTH, Aj*P OTHIR TBACHCIt6 WHO 

HAVE HZPOtWbED FALSE I^OaaXm. TeB EBOWLBDOB 07 
tHBSE LATTBJt IS HOT TOOOHBD POE BT AH7 MeaHS 09 

Right OoeKiTioN, ahd theih Word is beset wtth 

AITHULMHKT ; THEBSPOBS TBS OATAOITY TO EHOW 
SVTBBSSHSOOCrS TSfHGS ITHST BE VEB7 9AB 
AWAT 7BOU THEU.—(3341-3342) 

OOMMENTABY. 

There ia no reason to prove that theee other Teachers possess superior 
knowledge. If there were such reason at all, it could only be in the form 
of tbe Inferential Tadioative in the form of tbeii own Word; and their Word 
has been found to bo asserting things oootrary to all forios of valid Cognition; 
ho w then could such Word prove the pneance, in them, of superior knowledge ? 
—(3S41-S342) 

It might be urged that—** The word of Suddka alao is contrary to all 
forms of valid Cognition 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (3343). 

{The woaos 09 Buddha ess} well-khtp,—they pbofovhd a com- 

9ATIBLB UETHOD,—AHD SET FOBISE WSAT IB HSH9U1. TOR MBH J 

STBS nr RROARD TO PBROEPtEBLE 1ZIH0S, TFTEY ARE HOT, 

IN THE LBABT HBOREB, ANytnLSD B7 TEE TWO MEAHS 

(ahd Forms) op Coghoton.—(3343) 

COMLCEHTABY. 

' Weil-Antithe various seuteaces form one composite whole com* 
prebending one and the same purpose } they are net disoonnected, like such 
stray sentences as ' ten pcmegrematas \ ' tix cakes ’ and so forth. 
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A * compcUtblfi ’ —d.e. practicable^' mahod *—in the shape of rpeditatmg 
upoD 9oui^9’ne$9 —is taught in themi and they do not lay down such 
impraoiioable methods aa the securing of the oreet*je we) of the king of serpents. 

* They 9«i forth iiAai it VMfid for men '~^nt)te shape of Prosperity and the 
Bighast good: they do not set forth such useless things as the investigation 
of the subject of the teeth of crows. 

Says the Opponent—" All this la applicable bo the words of Kapila 
and other teachers also ”. 

Answer ‘ ffven in rtgard to, tie., tic. Pere^tiiU regarded as 

amectsbls to Perception and Inference not onnuSed by the Hto tTisafU of 
Coyniiion *'~Perception and Inference; because the real stats of things is 
exactly as spoken of in the words. 

That is to eay> what is regarded as amenable to Perception is the five* 
fold group of fTAonghr-pAoses—in the shape of the conceptions of (a) the 
Blue aod otiior objeote, (b) Pleeeure, Pain and other Feelings, (e) the cai;seB 
of these, (d) tho Apprehension, (e) Love and Eato, etc.,’^and it cannot be 
otherwise than what is aaaerted by SuddAa; just like the wiperc^tihUiiy of 
things regarded as imperceptible; so also of what other parties have regarded 
as perceptible,—such as the various varieties of Colour, Sound and the rest. 
Pleasuro, etc., and Substances. Actions, Uoiveraals and Conjunotions ;--also 
such things as functioning through the potencies of things, and the rest are 
regarded as amenable to Inference,—all these ore exactly as asserted (by the 
words of BuddAa). Similarly too, the fotir 'Boble Paths’, which are not 
regarded as atnenable to Inference, are actually found to be not so amcna1>Ie: 
just ae the Soul and other things which are regarded by other parties ns 
amenable to Inference fuootioiung through the potency of things. 

The particle ' opi also % Indicatee that the words are not otherwise, 
even in regard to things that are nol ptrc^fltbie. For instance, what the 
words of J^uddha have taught, for the removal of Love, etc., is the docOine of 
* Bo'SOul ’ as contrary to and counteraoting the doctrine of ' Soul * which is 
at the root of that ILove aod Hate, etc. and the things emanating therefrom; 
—and they liave not taught—dike the words of £apiia and others—such 
means as Bathing, performance of the Affntholra and so forth, which are not 
incompatible with the root oai;eo of Love, Hate, etc.—(3S43> 

The following Test points out that it was for this reason that the Blessed 
Lord declared that^' This is to be accepted by the wise, afto* proper testing, 
as in the case of gold 

TEXT (3344). 

[The wobds ot BtodhaJ ihe fbeb trou afpuHiviEs, r.nra gold tested 

BY ‘ HBATINO *, ' OUTPOrO ’ AHD ‘ TOTTOKUG ’ ; AJ«D, UKE THB 
GOLD, THEY DO KOT WDEEGO AST CaHJJGB IN TSB 
BBOCBSS OF TESTENG AND EKYESTIGATIOK. 

—(3344) 

COMMENT AKY. 

Just as gold, which is free from all impuritise, pure, when tested by 
‘ Heating etc., do« not undergo any change.—sc also the jewel*like words of 
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tba Biased Lord,—when Meted—(a) by' Peruptim which is like * Heating ’ 
-~*(6) by ' Injermce' based on the oepedty of tihuij;;^, which ia like 'Touching 
—and (c) by If^^rmce based ontbe Bellable Word, which is Like ' cutting 
do not undergo any change. It is thiw only right that the activity of intelli* 
gent men r ^bo^iiA proceed on the baeia of such ReUcitU Word only,—not of 
any other. This is the purport of the Tst.—(3344) 

The following Tcxie point out the aimilurity of tlie Lord'e Word to 
jewels r— 

TEXTS ($345-3347). 

Tee jbwsl-uee Woed o; Suddha, Waose A?FBABAtros is ooKDtTCOTB 

TO THE DSSTBirCTIOH OT THE EETTIEZ USSS OF THE DABIU4BSS OF 
Wboso Notions, is never got at bt men reset with sars. That 
la WHY WISE MEN OEOLA^ED Bvddka ALONE TO BE OUKISOIENT, 

^lOONlSANT OF ALL StrCE THINGS AS PbIMOBDLAL MATTER 

AND Spirits ; He has rebh g&xlbd the ' Great Physicun '. 

—ThTTS there is TBE DBTINIT&LY ORRTAIN COONTTIDK 
TOAT Buddha IS ounisoient, not K<^nia, TSOEOE 
Tins COOKITTON has been clearly 8POK2N OF, 

IT HAS NOT RBBN CNDBESTOOD 9Z DULL-WITTED 
MEN.—{^45^347) 

COMMENTAKY. 

* Ifronp ideae ' are the * darknees ’: conducive to the deetructioo of that 
is the appearance of the Lord's Word. 

' By Mon bt09t iirith oins i.e. by men who have no piety. 

‘.^fcen o/'—as brought about by the Inferential Indicative in the 
shape of the True Word.—(3846-3347) 

It has been argued by the other party, under T«s* 3150, that—''In 
regard to one matter, of Arithmetic for instance, all beings are found tc be 
truthful and no dietinction is found among them, etc. etc.". 

The answer to this is ae follows :— 

TEXT (3348). 

From what has rbsn said, it is also learnt wbbbbin lies tub dis¬ 
tinction OF THE ‘ SUTPBESSOB OF DbSIBBS ’ (SaAtto) FROM RfObha 
AND OTHER INCOURETENT TEACHEBS.—(3343) 

OOMMENTARY. 

The above described ‘Superiority of E:ncwledge' of tbe Blessed Lord, 
the 'Suppreaeor of M4ra' (Deaiie) having established His ‘Distinction' 
(superiority) over BfoMe, r(»nfttim<5no and othera—it is not open to you. 
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if you am truthful, to assert that * no Distinction is perceived Buch is 
the upshot of the vhole.*^(3848) 

It roigbt be urged tbat"'‘ou fiodiog, lu the ooe domain ofAiithmatic 
that both sets of Teachers are equally right, we assert them to be 
equal ’*.— 

TliS answer to that is as follows 


TEXT (3349). 

What pool is these who wni seoasd a Pbbson who knows 
THE LErmas of the alfrabet only, as conversant 
WITH the ESSEKCa OP ALL THE SCISNOES, —MERELY ON 
THE OBOXTND OF EIS POSSEaSEbTO BOOAL ENOWLODOB 

OP POOP (3349) 

COMMEKTARY. 

It hae been argued by the other party, under Teste 3151 6t $tq., that— 
The Reaaon that the Buddhist adduces in support of the Omniscience of one 
Person will be available in the case of other Persons also, etc. etc.*' 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (8350). 

Thits then, that Reason by which the Ouniscience op onb Pbbbon 

IS S8TASLISSBP IS ncl AVADtABLS IK THE CASE 07 ANOTHER 

Person ;—becaosb the bssbnob of that Keason 
IS absent in this latteb 0ass .^3850) 

COMMENT AKY- 

' Tai '—Therefore ; thus. 

' Th« essence of that Benson ’ ;-^ough the mere verbal ex pfoatt ioa of 
the Reason may be applicable.-^ the form * Because they are Teachers 
of the iSyddcdda and other doctrines which are true and all-pervading [therefore 
JvfiA and others should be regarded as Onmtsoisnr]' yet the essential factor 
of that Reason which is concomitant with the reality of things, is absent in 
such reasonings,—which therefore cannot be available for the case of KapUa 
and others. It is only when one real thing is concomitant with another real 
thing,—and not merely a verbal expteeaioii—that brings about the right 
apprehension of things.—(3350) 

It has been argued by the other party, unde r Tvet 315S, that—“The 
objections that the Buddhists for^bly urge against the arguments in 
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im 

support of the Omniscience of Jina. MO olao urged by the Jaintu ageuiat 
the otlier party, etc. eto.". 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (5351). 

TSUS, TBOSB OBJEOTXONS THAT TBS BiTBDHISTS, WTTEODT AJ90EB, IJBOE 
AOAlKST rag A33SBTI02< OF TBS OmHISCCSKOB OP JinOy —THE 
Jaitiae abb not nr a posmoK to ubqe (aoainst 
TBS Bm)i>HiST)-^3351) 

COMMENTARY, 

' Without anper '—Free from anger. In fact the BuddJiists proceed to 
put forward those argumeota only through pity for you, not, through angor 
or arrogance, like youiselves. 

* TAtsBeoause it has been shown that the Sy^vOda and other 
teachings propounded by him are defeoti%‘e.—(3361) 


It hsa been argued under (Peost 3163.—How can any defbiite conclusion 
be onived at through such reasonings and counter*reasoniiig8, which are un* 
e^tain snd swallowed by thw own refiections 1 ” 

The answer to this is as foUowa 


TEXTS (33S2.3353). 

Because tbsi TAcm that w*s bebh FOtmD ZN the BunikHisT dooteune, 

THROVOa FROOrS WITH WEU.B9TABL1SEB1> PREMISES,—HAB ROT 
BBBR 80 F0I7HD IH ART OTHZft DOCTBDTE,—TEBEBFOBE PLEASE 
bRAW AS UAHT DSnKlTS OOHCLDSION& AB TOC OAR, 
THEOITOB 7AEI0U8 RBASONTNOS AND COURTBB-EBASON* 

ZtrOS, WHICH ARE WSU/>P0I7RDED AND NOT 
8WALL0WBD BY TESIB OWN RB7LB0TI0RS.— 

(3362.3353) 

COMMENTARY. 

* 7at *—Because. 

'SiddJiapratihandhino'—‘3y means of Premises aaertiag identity 
and the causal relations, on the strength of the reaJ state of thiogs, 

■ Tino’—Therefore-—<3868.3363) 

It has been argued, under Text 3167,—“Who oao reasonably aooept 
the exietence of a Person who can be regarded by such reasons as ‘ being 
cognisable etc. otc.t" 

The arawer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (3854-3355), 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE IS NO IKOOHPATIBIIJTY, DIRBCT ORIRDIRBCT, 
BETWEEH THE OHARACTER OP ' ENOWZNQ ALC TKDTOS ’ ANP THAT 
or ‘ BEING OOOVISABIS, STC.’—IS FACT ‘ OOGOTSABEUTV ' 16 
PROVED BY THE * ABSSKCE OF IROOOKISABIIJTT ROT BY 
THE * ABSENCE OF OuNISOXENOE ’ ; THIS LATTER THERE* 

FORE RETAINS ITS OaARACrElB.'^3354-3356) 

COMMENTARY. 

When ooe deeiree to eetAblieh the deniel of one thing by the %f5rmAticD 
of another, be should affiim that which raay be moompatible either directiy 
or indirectly, with what u to be denied,-^nd not that which is not so in¬ 
compatible, If it were not so, then the aff rmation of anything at random 
might lead to the denial of all things, In tho case in question, there is no 
incompatibiUty, direct or indirect, between ‘ Omniscience' and' cogniaability *. 
For instance, incompatibility between any two things can be of only two 
kinde—(I) in the form of mutual exclusion, the presence and absence of one 
implying the absence and presence, respectively, of the other,—e.g. between 
Exi^i^nu and Non^exUtenc*, or between Succession and yon-succession ■, and 
(S) in the form of impoeeibility of co-existence e.g. between Fire and Oooi- 
nees.^That the former kind of ' incompatibility ’ is not there between 
‘ Omniscieiue ’ and ' cognisability ’ ie shown by the words—* CoffniscAHiey 
is proved, etc, esc.’—It has been pointed out on a previous occafoon that there 
is ‘ incompatibility ’ of the kind of mxOual excluaiuenses between thoee two 
things only of which the cognition of one means the non •coition of the 
other i and ' cognisability * is there, as excluding, not ' Omniscience but 
' ineognisability {3354*3366) 

The following Text shows that the second kind of incompatibility also 
is not there in the case in question 

TEXT (8366). 

OMNISCIENOB has never before BSatf SEEK TO APPEAR ON THE 
APPEARANCE OP ITS COMPLTTE CaTTSE,—BY VIRTOE OP WHICH 
IT COULD BE SAID TO CHASE OH THE APPEARANCE OF 
THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING AN ENTITY ’ 

AHD SO FORTH.—(3356) 

COiOCENTARY. 

It is only when between two things, one does not appear even when its 
Cause is present in its perfect condition,—by reaeon of the presence of the 

_that the two are said to be 'incompatible*, in the sense of never 

co-acirtin^as regards the case in question, Omnisdetice has never before 
been seen to appear on the appearance of ita Cause in perfect condition,— 
by virtue of which it could <«ase on the appearance of the character of' being 
an entity ’.—(3366) 
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Qtuuion “ Why is it that Omniscience h« not come into existence on 

the preeence of a Cause t" 

Answer :— 

TEXT (83CT)- 

Bmng featureless and uwognised evsn by xiselp, it cajj never coue 

INTO SJOSTENOB. TEITB IT WOULD MEAN THAI BEFORE) ITS 

AJPBABANC3, TBE Omnisdence actdally existed (and 

WAS NOT BROUGHT INTO EXISTENCE BY ANY 

Cause).—(3357) 

CO^OIENTARY. 

If you hold the view that' * Onmiscien ce disRppeant on the appearance of 
the character of * being an eotlty ‘ and ' oognisability then, in that 
case, it would mean that, before the appearance of the character of ' being 
an entity’, etc. the Omnisoienoe was * not an entity ’ and was not * oogniaable ’ 
even by itself; and thus, (a) being a non-enfify, it wonid be feaiureless. and 
( 6 } being tncopnisoile, there would be dc self'CcgniHan of it ; which means 
that tile Orrvnisdtnce is never brought about, and does not exist at ^; how 
then can it be said to have appeared prwiously and then ceased ? Car* 
tainly there can bo no appearance, coming into existence, of what is feaiurs. 
Issa. Kcr can there be an}* basis for tlie existence of what is not cognised ; 
as all notions of the existence of thiogs ore dependent npon their being 
cognised. Wbat is meant by all this is that the ressoning of the Opponent 
iovolves self-contradiction. 

Then again, if its previous appearance Is admitted, then this appearanet 
itself, without any effort on our part, establishes the existence of Omni* 
science: hecoe it cannot be right Co deny it; otherwise there would be self' 
contradiction.—This is wbat is pointed out in tbe Text, by tbn words— 
‘ before its s^earonce. etc. etc.' ,—Le. if It is admitted that the Omniscience 
existed before the oppearancs. —(3367) 

It raig^t be ejrg:ued that—** It may be that Xncogniso^ity and tbe rest 
are not incompatible ahth Omniscience : even so they indicate the non* 
exisCeace of the Omnisdent Person." 

The eoswer to tbU is as follows :— 

TEXT (8868). 

The affirmattoh or what is hoi htcompauble cannot be kiohtly 

BEQARDED AS SETTING ASIPg THE OTHER. OTHERWISE THE 

PRESENCE OP Colour sqqht uhan the absence 
OP Taste,—(3358) 

COMMENTARY. 

Some people argue as follows :—“Even though ‘ Cogmsabilityetc. 
are not incompatible with ' Omniscieaceyet the character of * being 
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d s^MikAT' certainly incoifipatible with it ; because Ozzuusefence oannot 
eo>onsc Along with 'Spoakership’. of which 'Ooaceptu^ Oontant' ia the 
indirect Caivao; becaxiae on the principle that' one oannot utter words without 
previous cogitation and thiokijig\ Conceptual Content is thB cause of 
Speaking ; and os oil Conceptual Content is associated with verbal expression, 
it oaonot apprehend the forms of things,—this latter baing amenable to 
only such cognition ae is free from Conceptual Content; thus dxxriog the 
conceptual stage, there boing no apprehension of the iorm of things, there 
can be no Omniecience, Thus Onmisdence being contrary to (incompatible 
with) Speakerehip, tite preeenca of one would moao the absence of the other, 
due to the non-apprehension of its Caxxse. So that out Reason is not ‘In* 
conclusive'.—This Reason, 'Speakership' is implied by the term ‘Sdi' 
in the sentence ' one who hae the oharactere of being knowable, cognisable, 
etc. etc.' (under Text 3157). " 

This is tbs viexv anticipated in Teals 3350-3360, and answered in Texte 
8301 *3362, os follows:— 


TEXTS (3359-3362). 

T>T this 2AATTER, THE ' SpEAERBSHI? ’ OP THE LOBP BEIHO IMPLIED BY 
THE mST WORD ITITBRED BY HjM, A CERTAIN PARTY THINES THAT 
THERE IS AN rNOOMPATIEtUTy BETWEEN SUCH ' SpSaEBRSHTT ’ 
AND ‘ OmNISCIBITCE AND HENCE CONCLUDES THAT THEBE CAN 
BE NO ' OUNISCIENOE ' ; BECAUSE THBRB OAN BE ' SPEaEBBSHIP ' 
ONLY WHEN THERE IS ‘ OONOEPTUAL CONTENT *, WHILE ONE COULD BE 
‘ OMNISCIENT ’ ONLY IT THERE WEBB NO ‘ CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ' ; 
AS A HATTER DP PACT. (HE URGES) AN ENTITY IS NEVER APPES* 
BENDED BY A COGNITION ASSOCIATED WITH VERBAL EXPRESSION.— 
As REGARDS THIS BSASONINQ AI^O, THOSE WHO THINE THAT THE 
' Speahsrship ’ OF THE Omnisoiekt Fbbson follows PROH gogita. 
TZON AND THINHING, DO NOT ADMIT TB3 OMNISCIENT PERSON ON 
THE GROUND OF HTS BEING A ' 8fBAEER ' ; NOB ON THE GROUND OF 
HrS CONCEPTUAL ZNOWLEDOE i IN CASE, HOWEVER, THEBE IS NO 

‘ CoNOBPTUAL Content’, thebe can be no ‘ Speahbrship’.— 

(3359-3362) 


COMMENTARY. 

Some people ))e)d that the ' Speakership ' of tho Lord is dxxe to tbo 
appearance of the ' Conceptual Content'; while others are of the opinion 
that, on account of previous impetus, the X<ord proceeds to speak even 
without any conceptual idea. 

Under the former view, if what is meant to be proved is that' there can 
be no Omnisoienoe during tho conceptual state then the argument is super- 
HuouB: because these people themeelvee admit that in the conceptual state, 
the Lord is not omniacient.—If, on the other hand, what is meant to be 
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proved b tho ftbaance of Omnieoiosicd in the oos-conceptual state, thcs the 
BaMon ftdduoed is' ioedmiseible ’ } because ia that state. th««o is QO fpeakinff 
ae all; for the simple reeeoa that in that state there is no ConcepCual Content 
that could prompt ^ ^|psdhfV.^(335^S6S) 

Says the Opponent“If it is held that in thu conc^ttKil state, 
tcrd is not omniw^nt,—then His words would be words uttered by one who 
is not oamisuent, and as such, not reliable.*’ 

The answer to this is as follows >— 


TEXTS (3363-3365). 

Evzn 80, a CA^OT BS BIORT TO BB6ABD ElS WOBl>9 AB TS09B UTTBBBD 
BY OV:a WKO zs IVOT'OKNZSOOaVT ; BBCAirSE Ht« ItOK-OKKlSOlZNCB 
y*g BBEN DX90ABDXD BY fftS OjCnSQIffyOB ; H3H0B THKRB SHOOIJ> 
BS A6BB2USNT. FOB ZNSTAltGB, EAYQTO SZTSBISerOSD B5AT, CWE 
SP£aS9 of it [aBT TmS 6PBE0H IS KBOOltOILBD, IN AOBBB31SKT, WITH 
TEE FBE7I0II5 EXFBB1BH09 OB COOtmiOlit] ; FBOM THIS THBRS 19 KO 
SlSAQBBBKBtrr WIEE THB HBAL STATB 07 TULKOS, BBOAUSB THE 
SFEBOH 19 THB OUTOOHB 07 THE DZBSCT COONITIOH 07 THOSE 
THOTOS. TfltTS TH5H, AT THB TIHB WHXK THB LOBD IS OUNlSOlBKT, 
TBB RbaSOET ADDTTOBD BT THB OTHEB 7ABTY IS HOT FBZSEbtT ; 
AHD AS BBOABDS TKB TZUB OF OBHIHABY USAOB, HIS ABQQMHTfT 

WODXB BE SUTBBFLOOXTS .^3363-3366) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though at that time the Lord is not omniscient,—yet that doee not 
that His words are such as have been uttered by one who is not^omni- 
seient why t—because nen*emn£mence has been set aside by Omni* 

science. It is on this eocouat that the Words in question become reltodb 
alaor^iaving been prompted by the Gonoeptual Content brought about by 
the force of the Cognition of the Omniscient Person, and therefore 
connected, indirectly, with the real state of things j this reUalriHiy is just 
like the reliability of tbe Inferential Conception. 

An example is cited in support of tbe said idea—* For inoianco, do. tic.' 

' Tatmdi '—from tbe speech coming after the experiencing of heat. 

* Tht epttch U the otUeome, etc. «c.’^.e. because the Conceptual Oontont 
has been brought about, indirectly, by the direct cognition of tbe Heat. 

The following might be urged—*' If the Omniscient Feivon has Concep* 
tuai Cogniiione, then there is likebhood of His being mistaken : becanse, 
by its very oature. Conception is rniaakov,, wrong, because it appears as the 
Ooguition of a thing as what is not taat thing”. 

This is not so. The Lord could be mistaken, only if He did uot know 
distinction between the Bed and the Iv^oed (Unreal). As a matter of 
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fact, howevor, Ho rooogniBee the object of the Conceptual CognitioD aa oaly 
impoeed (imieal). while He loolce upon the real external object,—’Which ie 
envieoged by the Non-concepiual Oognition^^M sometiuog quite different, 
and reoi; bow theu cau He be aaid to be * mietaken ’ 7 

** If He is not why doea fie impoee (fancy) thinga doling 

the conceptual st^te ? " 

Not BO; bocaiiao He ie cognisant all the time of the means whereby 
speech ie prompted. As a matter of foot, He doee not perceive anything 
else,—apart from the imposing conception—«s prompting the speech;— 
nor doee He apprehend any other connotation of the Words, e^^art from what 
is imposed; hence, knowing the means whereby speech is prompted. He 
takee pity on the world, and, witliout expounding to othsnthe things as He 
has actually perceived them. He cstnnot sit idle ; and being urged by the deure 
to expound them, He creates the itnpoeingi conception ,—as the means 
prompting speech,—as also the imposed, in the shape of the connotation 
of Words. 

All tliis objection the Author will bring up later on and answer it. Ws 
have introduced it in the preaaaC context, because it bad some bearing upon 

it. 

For the same reasons, it cannot be right to regard the Omniscient 
Person as affected by £ove, on the ground of His epeaiership. Because 
speech can proceed from other oaxises also. Speaking, Movement and such 
actions are net always due to Love, etc.; they are due to the more deeiu 
to speaA ; and this .Desire to ^peak is pomible also in the Person devoid of 
Love, being due to His mercy. Hence the Peason adduced ie not true. 

“ Mtrcy itself is only a form of Lovt." 

Not BO i because does not bring about any undesirable effects; 

while Love has been described as tixat attachment of the mind which epper* 
tains to things beset witii impurities, and which is indicated by the notion of 
* I' and 'mins ’ and of one's 'lasting hai^pinees ’; whils Hate is the desire to 
barm, against anything that injures the ' me ’ and ‘ mine ’ i^md the notion 
of ' I' and ' mine' is sheer delusion; not so JIfercy; because Mercy appears, 
even without any notion of' 1through the repeated perception of parti¬ 
cular forms of Pain and Svkflering. It is on this ground that the Scriptures 
have asserted that Persons free from Love and Attachment are moved by 
Friendliness and other feelings that are based entirely upon Dftarma, etc.— 
(8363-3369) 


The following might be urged—" If we had wanted to prove only that 
the knowledge of all things is not always present before Him, then perhaps 
our argument might have been superfluous, seeking to prove what is already 
admitted. As a matter of fact however, what we mean to prove is the fact 
that He does not possess the capacity to know in detail the truth relating 
to all things; hence our reasoning is not supexffuous; nor is our Beasen * In* 
admisalbls'; because what our Reason means is the et^acUy to use." 

The answer to this is as follows 

48 
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TEXTS (3S6S4367). 

Ev&y JT YOtJ DSNT TES CAPACITY TO KNOW AlL TEINOS, YOUR REASON 
STILL BIMAINS OTSK TO TM CHAROR 0? ITS PRESENCE IN THE OON* 

TEARY OT PROBANDUM BEING DOUBTFUL.—BVXN IP YOU 

WISH YOUR Reason to consist nr the caj)adUy to %m, 

THE SAME DEFECT, OF THE POSSIBIUTY Of ITS PRE¬ 
SENCE ra THE OONTRAEY OP THE PrOBANDUM, 

PBSSISTS,—(3306-3307) 

COMMENTARY. 

In both cased there is nothing to set Asitle the poesibi)ity of the prenence 
ol the Reason in the contrary of the Probendum 5 and this doubt renders 
the Reason ‘Inconolu^Ye(33M-3867) 

Other BiiddhistA have held that words proceed from the Blessed Lord, 
even without conceptual contentwith reference to this view, the Author 
say^- 

TEXTS (3368-3369). 

‘Etbk WHEN Ta^n (Buddha) is toeb frow Conoeptual Content, 
Eis Teachings oo on under the foroe op tus iothal momentum, 

—IN MANNER Of THE RSVOLUTinNB OF TEE WHEEL ’ EVEN 
AGAINST THE WISE MEN WHO HOLD THIS VIEW, THE AROU- 
MENT OP THE OTHER PARTY IS OF NO ATAIL.—(3368- 

3369) 

COhfMENTARY. 

In the case of the Potter's wheel, even after the turning by the stick 
lias ceased, its revolution continum under thn foren of the momentum im- 
pe.rted to it i similarly in the case of Ute Blessed Lord, even after the cessation 
of the entire wob of conceptual content. His Teaching goes on under the 
force of tho momentum originally Imparted by His previoue Piety. 

Such ift the view that haa been held by some 'wise man’—ie. the 
Idealist Buddhists. 

As against these also, the Beaton adduced by the opponent remains 
clearly ‘ inadmissible’.-^SSSS-SddQ) 

The following might be urged:—"Under the view just referred to, every 
thing is a mere reflection of one’s own apprehension (Idea), hence there cam 
bo so real' speakership * at all in tho case of any manin fact, even when 
be does sot speak, the rofloeted ideation appears is another man; so that 
the person remaios the dominatisg cause, and hence peoi>le come to regard 
him as tho ' speaker ’; and it ia this popularly conceived * speakership' that 
hae been adduced by us ua the Reo^on (for BuddAu being not-ovnmactens); 
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aithar tha Baason or tha * subject ’ of our raasonwg is not ia ocoordanco 
with our own dootrina, but m aooord&nco with tha popular notion of thiags. 
CoDsaquantly tharo can be no * Znodmiasibility * in tha Raaaon adducad by 
os”. 

Tha auawar to this ia as follows 


TEXTS (3369-3370). 

The ‘ spbaeershtp * that is POPniJtitLT coirc*rvBD by sen,— ip that 

IS PITT FOBWABD AS THE RbASOS, THSK IT WOTTLD BB OPBH TO THE 
GHAE05 0? EAVntO ITS PItSSBHCE IN THB OOKTEAAT OP THE 

Pbobahhuh pos61ble.^3369'3370) 

COMMENTARY. 

Hare alao, its excluaion from tha contrary of the Probaodum being 
doubtful, the Reaaou bacomea 'Inconclusive ’.^(3369-9370) 


The foUowiog Text clariiiea that * Inadmissibility * which the opponent 
has urged against the doctrine of tha Idealist >— 


TEXT (8370). 

“When the oootrtnb ih question has ho ebasoh ih its scppobt, 

—WHAT SORT OP ‘ IKAl>i«SSISlUTY ' WOmJ> THEBE 

B£ IH BEGABD TO IT 1 ”—(3370) 

COMMENTARY. 

The opponent arguaa as follows Only thoaa arguraanta in aupport of, 
or against, anj^ihing, ua admissible which sat forth idaas accapted with 
cartainty of conviction by bo& partiaa>^not what is not eccaptad by aitbar 
party, or what is doubtful; bacauaa argumanta of the latter sort would 
naad fuitbar argumente in support of them. Whan, thus, the docOine of 
the Idealist is one that is not vouched for by arty Means of fUght Cognition, 
how can Inadmisaibility ba urged (agunst any Reason urged against it) t A 
conclusion does not bacoma vitiated by the arbitrary assumption of ad¬ 
missibility or inadmiaaibility; it is afiactive only whau these are vouched 
for by proofs; and as a matter of fact the dootrioa of Idealism hsn not been 
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e«tabliflh«d b)' any Itfeans cf lUgbi Cognition; in fftot it hM been rejected in 
detAil'’.^83?0) 


The aaever to the nbore is an foUorw :— 


TEXTS (3371-3373). 

Due akswbe is is k^llows If ‘ Speaeseset? ’ sr itself, is ueai^t 

TO BS TEE KeASOK, TEKf IT IS 05B WHOSE id UnibK>um,^>E 

m ‘ iKADtflSSIEHJTY ’ IS SnSFEOTBD- Ih PACT, THE EXACT COH- 
NOTATION OP THE WORD BEIHO SOtTBTrCTL, TEE FACT HEUAO^S 

THAT IT IS OtTB WHOSE ‘ IhAJ> 11IS8IB£UT7 ’ IS StTSFBCTED. 

COHaSdUEHTLY, IF YOE HAVE TO HBOS SUCH AK ABOUMBNT, 

TOO OAH DO SO OHLY AS A Bedvciio od obsvrdwn.—Asxt 
IH scoa AH AHQUHEHT WHAT HAS TO BE XIHOSD HOST BE 
WHAT IS HHOWA3LS OHLY FAOK THE SOHIFTXJHES (O? 

TEE OTHER FaSTY) ; AHD TESHE CAK BE HO OTHER 

MEAHS OF PBOTIHO ITS BXISTSHCB.—(3371^373) 
COMMENTARY. 

There are onJy two alternative views posaible—(1) 'speakership' may 
be a Reason, independently by itself—or (3) it may be in the nature of a 
Rtdwiio <ut oisufdim.—Under the former view, the substratum of the 
qualideation would be' unknown ’; hence the Reason would be ' unlmown % 
' inadmissible If the eubstratum is meant to be, not quaUded, but is 
general,—eves so, until the ' speakership' has been proved to the satisfao- 
iion of the other party, its admissibiUty must remain doubtful; in 
accordance with tbe principle that a reason can prove a conchision only when 
it is itself admitted by both parties. 

'dsyo’—i.e. of ' speakership’. 

Thus in order to avoid this difficulty, yon have to admit that what you 
have urged is only a Beduoio ad abfurdun*. Rut even as regards this Re* 
duciio ad Abturdurii, wbat has to be put forward as the Reason is only that 
character which cannot bear any scrutiny and wbat is knowable only froro 
the scripturee of tbs other party; as the putting forward of such a Reason 
would expose the self^coniradietioa on tho part of the opponent ;^«nd oo 
attempt should be made to prove snch a cherseter; as that could serve no 
useful purpose. 

And BO far as the case in question is conennedi ' speakai^ip ’ is not a 
character kaowe.bie only from the scriptures of the other party. Bo that 
your Reason reraains ' Inadmissible ’ under both a]terDaUvee.^(SS7]>3379) 

The following TeaU sum up the author's position and point out that 
tbe sesertiens of tbe opponents are contrary to the real state of thinge 
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TEXTS (3374-3S77). 

WaSH REASONS SUCH AS ' BBnrO KNOWN ‘ BBINO AN BNTTTY ‘ BfilKO ' 
AND SO FORTS ARE INOAPABLR OF SEITTKO ASIDE THE OmNISCLRNT 
Person,—who xs there who will hot admit His bxistenob 1 
^Thds no reason, eitbeb temporal or scriptural, that tiw 

TTFSOLDSR OF THE VeDA OAR HAW Of HXS MOUTH, IS CAPAELB OF 
RBUOTIKO THE POISON OF THE AWFUL SERPENT IN THE SHAPE 
OP THE SNOWLSDOE OF THE In FACT, TEE FSBBLF AND 

DULL'WITTBD BrIHMANA, EVEN WHEN MERELY OLANOSD AT BY 
THE POISON FROM THE EYES (OP THAT SERPENT), BECOMES UNABLE 
EVEN TO BftRATHE,—WHAT TO gAY OF SETTING IT ASIDE ! AnT 
REASONING, EVEN WHEN SOUND, BECOMES UGLY IN THE MOUTH OP 
THE VEDIO SCHOLAR,—on ACCOUNT OP ITS ABUNDANCE IN A LOWLY 
SUBSTRATUM ; JUST LIES THE STRING OF BEADS PLACED AT THE 

FEET-—(3374-8877) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Who wtU not adn^ His sxUtone* f*—i.a. os a possibiliCy. That is to 
say. when the mere absence of proofs to the contrary establishes that possi* 
bility.—This matter may rest here. 

there is no wonder that the unsound reasoning appearing in the mouth 
of the Vedic Scholar does not shine: what is strange, howsver, is that even a 
sound reason iriien assorted by you, fails to shine, on account of the defective 
charaoter of its substratum.—(SS74-837 7) 

Question .*—* How so f ’ 

Aneuer .w 

TEXTS (337t^3379)- 

Hfi CANNOT ASSERT EVEN THE EKFALLlBlLITy OF THE OONCOBCITANCB 

BRTwRBN Smoke AND Fits ; bboadsb, under ma view, Smoke exists 

EIHEWHBRE ALSO ; IN FACT, BEING OF THE ONE UNIFOBM NATURE 
OF ' ENTTiy IT EXISTS IN THE OCEAN ALSO ; AND IF FiBS 
EXISTS THERE ALSO, THEN WHERE WOULD THE a&SOnoe 
(OF THE PROBANS) LIE (3378*8379) 

COMMENTABY- 

Tbet the birth of Smoke ia related to Fire, and tbat it is invariably 
concomitant with Fire is known even to the veriest cowherd : and yet you, 
by describing the whole world as reaUy one end uniform in tbs abape of 
' Entity are unable to say tbat Smoke is infallible in its concomitnnoe 
with Fire; because under your view, in Ibe form of ‘Entity ’, it is present 
in water also. 

Even so there would be concomitance with Fire.’* 
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Afwwe*’ If Fir* t<eist«, etc. etc.'—If ft is AdmiCted th&t, uader tlM 
priociplA of &U tbiu^ bolog ooe ond the &eme, the Ocem ib oi the «aine nature 
^ la the proving of Ftfe» Water could not be regOirded ae that 

wAere the Prcbandam (FireU* known to be absent ; aud thus there being nothing 
where the Probaodum is absent, on what basis ueuld the Probans* Smoke, 
be noa'SKistent where the Probandumis absent t-~(8378-937fl} 


TEXT (8380). 

Why S1IOII1.D iror them there bb rbcoomitxom of tez FOEtf ake> of tkb 

BPPEOTS OF PtEl IM WaTER AIBO 1—ThS OMLY OTHER AI.TERHA* 

TrVE IS THAT THE HATUBF OP THE TWO THWOS BEIHO 
PZSTmcr, THE OIFFBRBMCE AMOMO THtHOS 
HOST BE EEA1..^3380} 

COMMENTARY. 

If the view is that Fire is rsally present in Water,—tben why is there 
oo reeogniitea of the form of the Ffre in Vr'at«r,-^r tlie recognition of its 
effeotiS, in the ahapo of Burning, Cooking and the like ! 

If it is said that some sort of difference is also accepted,—then the 
answer is that * tA« only other, etc. etc.'—Thu^ jioa been discussed in detail, 
under the chapter on SySdvAda. So ft may be allov'ed to rest here.—(3860) 


It haa boon argued by the opponent under Text 3166, that “ The man who 
axsumes the existence of the Omniscient Person knowing all things through 
a single means of cognition may hiros^ approbend all things Uko taste, 
odour and the rest through the eyea alone." 

Tbo answer to this is as follows >— 

TEXTS (3381-3383). 

Tee OMLY ETXDEMOB TEAT IS SUGOSSTSD IS THAT OF THE mental COONtTIOH 
OF OmmISCUMOB as BEOUOHT ABOOT by The BBPBATED PHACnOE 

OF IHB ‘ Truth ’ belatiho to cll thimos amd not tbs orddtaet 

Visual AMD OTHER OOGMITIOH.'i, UMDBR THE OIRCUMSTAirCES, HOW 
0AM IT BE ASSERTED THAT THS SAID PeRSOM SHOULD OOGMISB TaSTB, 
ETC. THROUGH THE BYS ?—Afi REGARDS ftfentol COffnition OF THINGS 

LIKE Colour and the rest, it sas been acodftbd, w i t h out 

DISPUTE, BVBM BY THE OTHER PARTY ; EM FACT, IT IS ON THE nxm 
OP TmS MBMTAL COONISIOM TEAT THE KBMRHBHAMOS OP COLOUR 
AND OTHER THTNOS HAS BBBK SAID TO BE PRODUCED.—DURXNQ 
DR3 a3<S ALSO, THERE IS Moitol Coffnilion IN THE SHATS OF THE 
APPKKIfEHSIOH OF AIL TSlMOS.—T hU3 THEN, THE OmNISOIBMT 

Person bexno postulated om the basis of Menial Cognition, the 
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SOOfB OF WTZZCE 18 NOT RESTRJOTSP,—HOW C001J> He COOKISS 

Taste, bto. tesoucsh tse Eye ? Toxs osnccriON saoar apply, 
O' He polo to i^ow all thivos thbouor tbs itsblf. 

As A RATTBfb Of PACT HOWSTEB> Hz DOES COGNISE TaSTS ANB 

other things collbotively, titrocgh THB jVinis—E ven dt cases 

WHERE SOHB 80TBRIOR PBCUUAEtrY IS FOUHP (IN THE COGIUTIONB 
OP THE OhnISOIZNT PERSON), IN REGARD TO THS PBROEPTION OP 
StTETLS AUT SUCOTB THINGS.—TT IS ALL WITHIN THE SCOPS OP THB 

SAID Mind and Mental Concepts ; and it is not dcb to this 
ruNcnoNUiG or the Auditory organ on Cdov/r j all these 

UNPSSIRAELB COirTTNOEHCTSS THAT OTKSR PBOPLS RAVE URGED 
AGAINST VS ABE NOT APPLICABLE TO US AT ; BSOAUSZ Al£> THE 
SGPBBIURITY ADD PBCCLIAZITY LIES IN THE TnOUal COffWiion 1TS3L7. 
AND IT DOSS N« I4E RSYOND TITS SCOPE OP THIS COGNITION. THUS 
THEN FOR US, THS THINQS THAT WDRB OOGHISBD IN THB PAST BY 

CEBTAiN Means op Cognition are prsclsbly the sake that are 
008NISBD SOAP BY THE .SAME MeaNS OF COGNITION.—(3381-3389) 

COMMBNTARY. 

If it hAd bf«ii Md (by uv) tliA% Viaitft) AAd otlier S6ns6<pefceptians 
ap^irohdod aU things 1>l>ea thdr» might, have b<3*A room for the objeotion 
bhAt hfts beea urged Aa » msttor of fact, however. whe» we postuiate the 
Oranisdent Pefson we do so on tlie bous of the fact one end the 

some time He kno-v^?; ell things through Mentai CopniIicm,^^hich apprehends 
aU antitiee, and which in as good oa Perception, cn occotmt of its dl'dinctnesa 
and Its being in sgreament with the real state of things,—reel Mental Cognition 
having been bpon ph t About by tbo Practice of Meditation upon the Truth 
relating to the imp^manent end oilier ohorootere of nil things; and we 
do not bold that Kte Apprehends oU things through tlie Visual or oilier Sense* 
perceptlooa 

It cannot be n^t. to assert thab-^'*Mental Cognition is not known to 
apiirehend all things Because you have youreelf oxpl^ned that there 
is Remembrauce of Colour, Sound and other tilings { and Komembrance in 
certainly e Menial Cogrulioiu—Then Agnui, it is a weU*known foot that 
in dreomB, there ie cognition of Colour and other things; so that the denial 
of Mentai Cognit »m is impossible. Coosequently, the peculiarities in the 
cognition of the Onuueoient Person falling well withb the scope of Mental 
OognitioOi what you have urged does not affect our position at (S$81- 
3369) 

If thoce is an Idaalist who holds the view that the OmnLsoient Person 
apprehends all things by Perception tlirough the Eye and otbar sense'OrgaoA 
mdjsr his view, all notions and imprefisions of disability 
having been reraowd. all cognitions become applicable to all things and 
consequently slUpwrading; os it is only the said Disability that goes to 
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reetrict the scope of cogoitiocfl. When, therofore, tbnt PisebiUty has been 
removed, how could there be any restriction upou tlie scope of Cogiutions 7 
With this opinion in view, the Author makes the following stfetemont:^ 


TEXTS (339ft-33»2). 

Ob. ah. COGJ^TTIOia, WHEK pure, WOUXD. Afi A RULE, APPRBHEirp Ait 
TKmOS ; TB0U08 IS A CXRTAnt CASE, TRB&B HAY BB SOKE FSCULUBtrY 
1» THE RBSUIi/TANT OP THE OOGSlTroK, DUB TO PARTICULAR CAUSES. 

For ihstaitcb. thb Analaki is pddmd to vibld a smaxxer fruit ; 
RSOAUSE THB AmaLAB! 0R0WT>7Q 137 TRS DESERT HAS BEEN FODKD 
TO yiBLD A SHALL FRUIT, IT DOES ItOT BBOESSARItT POUwOW 
THAT IT WILL ALWAYS, IK OTHER PLACES AiKO, PRODUCE FRUITS OP 
THE SAHB SKAtr. STZB,—SIMILARLY, THERE IS THE AS8ERTI0K THAT 

Serpents heab trbouob theib HTsa.'—I k pact, the qapacittbs of 

AOnOK BSLONOniO TO AU. THINGS ARE WONDERFUL AND AKYTEING 
M3GET BB POSSEBLR FOR TBBM.->^3390-dS92) 

COMMENTARY. 

The nature of things is found to vary and becoroe roetrictod under 
the ii^uanee of a variety of oaitfca; it u not right therefore to deduce that a 
certain thing will always reuin the same character that hee been perceiwd in it 
once; e.g. on seeing that the AnalaH fruits growing In deeerie are very email in 
aize, BO sane man oan conclude that in all plaeea,—^ven though there may 
be diverse causes operating.—they would be tbe same, »Henoe it is quite pos* 
sible chat even through tbe improved by the practice of Toga,—a 

man may become able to tu alt things. Hence tl^re can bo nothing inoon* 
gruoBS Ib this pOBsibUity.-^3360-339g) 

Ic has been argued by tbe other party, imdor T$xt SI60, that—“The 
perception of certain thjogs through certain ceusee in the past was eKactly 
as it is found to appear at the present time'*. 

Tbe aoswar to this is as followB^— 


TEST (3393). 

SUUH AN ASSERTION OAK SOUND WELL ONLY WREN PBO05SDINO PROM 
ONE WHO HAS OTTB APPRBSBKSION OT ALL TEHTGS AT ALL TEB 
TRR2B POINTS OF TIME. IB RESTRICTED IN THEIB 

OAPAOITY.—(3393) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ir*6fe th^ir <yvpaciiU» mtndtd'—QorMrw thua—«to whom all things 
appear as reetricted in the desired manner'.—(3393} 
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QtuJHion .w“\vi)at in tlio nnv^tion thnt scnm^ well t'* 
Answer:— 


TEXTS (3504-3396). 

[SnCH AV ASSERTION AS THAT]—“TflR rBRCSTTION OF CERTAIN THINGS 
THBOtJOH CERTAIN CAUSES IN THE PAST WAS EXACTLY AS TT IS POUND 
AT THE PRESENT TIMR”.—AS A HATTER OF PACT, BVBN AT THE 
PRESENT TIME, IT CANNOT SB KNOWN WHAT THE CaPaCITV OP PEOPLE 
IS. BY YOU, WUO ARE A MERE ANIHAL DBYOID OF TEE DSFINITB KNOW- 
LBDC:E of TSB capacity of all THINOS. In pact, ip you HAD THE 
KNOWLBDOB OP THE CAPACITY OF AI;L THINGS, OMNISCIENCE WOULD 
INDEED BB YOURS I^ITOR CAN IT BE KNOWN BY MEANS OP INFERSKCS, 
AS THERE WOULD ALWAYS BE A SUSPICION RBOARDENO ITS BSINO 
OTKSBWLSE.—(33^3396) 

COMMENTARV- 

Tlt» {oUowiug might bo urgod^"Wbea wo soj that this shouJd havo 
boon the same in tJio post, we do oot bs.j so on the basis of wbat we have 
actually seen, but on the bans of Xj^ererKs; the inforenoe bomg in the fonn^ 
'The means of cognition tltal Is found to apprehend certain things now 
murtt have done tlie same in the past, because it is a Meaos of Cognition 

TI>e answer to this is—'.^^or can il 5e hnown hy Injerence’’, ao in the ceee 
of the Afnalald just cited, peouliar efieots ore found to be brought about by 
peculiar onuses; hence it might be possible that, through somo cause, the 
Means of Cognition apprehanda a dlfierent kind of things. HeiMe the 
Reason adduced would be *Ineoac]usive’.^3894-3893) 

It has been argued by the other party, in iTea:* 8130, that—“Those per¬ 
sons who have been found to bo superior to others are so only on account 
of intelligence, memory and strength, which vary slightly with varying 
persons,’—and not on sccoiuit of tha capacity to percwve supersensuous 
things’'. 

The answer to this is au foliows:— 


TEXTS (33d7-340I). 

It is pound that on account op the capacity to PEBORTVE StTPBESEN* 
SUOU8 THlNOS ALSO, THE PBB8BNOE OP InTELUGBNOE AND OISBR 
QUAUTIBS 18 PEBOEIVED AS ARISING FROM THE FORCE OP THEIR 
LEARNING, BTC. FOB INSTANCE, THEBE IS THE ArT OF ’Ik^ika' 
(Thought reading 1) which, properly pbacttisbd, bbihos about, 
EVEN DURING THE PRESENT UPE, THE KKOWLEDGB OF WHAT IS 
PASSING IK ANOTHER MAN’S HIND: AND (WITH ITS HELP) PEOPLE COMB 
TO KNOW AND DESCRIBE THIKOS PAST, PRESENT AND PUTURB, TEAT 
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HkVH VOJ BCTN BITHBB inferred OB heard of dubing the pbbsbst 
S lMOABLV, psons ABS IDlSTlKOrLY AKD TBULV FOXTKO TO 
BB TOSSESSBO OP THB CAPACITIES OP CDBZOUa IBOAI^TATIOKS, 
KiQAS, DBUOMS AND SFIBITd 0? ALL KINDS.—ALL THIS HAY NOT BB 
eetn, and YST THBBB is no PEOOP FOB DENYINO IT. HeNCE IT 
OANNOT BB SAID TEAT He DDES NOT EXIST.—(S$07-3401) 


COMMENT AKY. 

TKa Msortiuc tdAdfi m 3160 to tlia «ffuct (hat—“it is not on account o( 
tha capacity to parcaiva aaponauauoua thin^ that tome people are found 
to be euperior to otliera'’,—la cot true. Becauao through such arts as that 
of TelepatJjy, witches and others are found to be able to read the thoughts 
of others and also to have the knowledge of past, proneat aod future things. 

Tba torm'ddi' * others’»is meant to inciudo the OOnditdri and others. 

People have also been found to have the knowledge of supersensuous 
things through the obsession of various elemeutala, planets, eto.ad which 
cannot be denied. 

Granting that there is no supernormal vision any>^ere,—even so, 
the more fact tliat the Omnisoient Person is not seen cannot prove His 
nonexistence. Hence it oaiinot be true tliat H<^tbo kcower of euper- 
eensuous thin^—does not exist.—(3397-44011 


It lias been argued under Test 3161 that—“Even the intelligent man 
who is capable of perceivin g subtle things is superior to other persons, 
witliout going beyond the 11 nutations of his own kind”. 

The ansn'er to this is as foUowa^— 


TEXTS (3402.3403). 

The Author op the Veda havjnq been establisebd in the hanseb 

ABOVB DSSCBL2BO, YOU HA7B TO ADUIT OP THE PeBSON CAPABLE OP 
TSBCErviHG SUPEB3SN3UOU9 THINGS. In THIS WAY, TSB tH- 
TELUOBKT MAH WOULD Bfi ABLE TO SEE SUBTLE THINGS, 

AND >M£ILB TEANSCBNDINO THB LtUTFATIONS OP HTS 
OWN KIND, HE WOULD Bg BISINO ABOVE OTHEB 

USH—(3402.3403) 

COMMENTARY. 

'In the Tnanner *«n&ed’—by us, uedar tlie chaplot on ‘the Revealed 
Word’- 

The author states an argument in Nupport of the above:_ 
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TEXT (340^), 

JOST AS TEE OATAOiry OF THE EaR AHS OTHBB SSHSE*OBQAf)S V RSIA.TIOK 
TO THEIR OBJECTS, BECOMES IMPROTBD BY SPSOIAI. EXBBCISS, 
MEDICATIOK AUB OTHEB M£AVS,^S0 WOI7LD BE THE 
naaia WITH THE MEbtD ALSO.—(3404) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, Ibe poUocy of tho s$nM*orgAnR—Sar aod tlio 
rost—rolftting to tlieir objooiivas, become improved by particular ovorcUofl 
and by tha application of particular ungiionta, etc.; and in tha same roaoner 
it is quita poaeibJa that tbo capacity of tho Mind gliould become improved 
by certain speoia] mean6.^3404) 

The following Texi ahowa how the capacity of the Ear, etc. is improved 
by exercise 

TEXT (3405), 

For bxamfle, virtTraBS are able to see thikqs lyino at a very 

ORBAT DISTAirOB: AHB PEOPLE ABS EtTABLEB TO PSBOSrVE H2LPEK 
TREASURES AH1> OTHER ISTOOS BY THE USE OF WOUEbTrs 
ARD COLLYRIUH WITH MAOlOAt POWERS.—(3406) 

COMMBNTABY- 

7he words—'People on enabled, etc .'—point out the improvemeot caused 
by medication. 

* UnffuerUe. eU. ivtzh moffical powere’ is construed with *w seen' of the 
previous sentence;—the Instrumental “Rnding coonoting co/uee or inetrumen- 
uaUy.—(S405) 

Having thus shown that particiJer exercisas and methods bring about 
an improvement in the powers of perceptioji,—the author applies the same 
prindpie to the case in question r— 

TEXT (3406). 

In the SAME MANSER, TB»OUOH SPECIAL EXERCISES, ONE WOULD BE 
BNABLBD to SBB THB OSLBSTUL AND OTHER BBINOS, AS ALSO 
THINOS SIIBTL2, BIDDBN AND SO POBTH,—IN ACCORDANCE 

WITH SIS OWN LDHTATIOSS.—(3406) 

COMMENTARY. 

'In accordance, etc., oK.'—Tiiere aro such natural limitations a^— 
' Vision of suoU and such a person turns downwards, not upwards ’ and so forth; 
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aod if, in aoMid&nea ^fxth wich wall-koown limitation^, people have the 
OogDitios of the Mafi&n^ikcs and other celestial Beinge,—who can preveot 
U?^(3e0$} 


The followir^ r«t shows the 8up«iority acquired by means of Mystic 
Practices 


TEXT {3407). 

ThROUOH PAATICULSB FRACTICES 07 Fo^O, THS MUT® OF TEB MySTIOS 
A)fD *rp ?T^ COO^IOKS COMB TO BB OF SUTEBIOB OBBEB, 

ThBBSI can BB BOTfiDTO QTCOttOBXrOOS Tff TSX$.—(3407) 
COMMENTARV- 

If the superior powers among men is denied on the ground that the said 
praoticee and medication, etc. are impossible,-^than such denial Is entirely 
superduous. This is pointed out in the foUowiog:—• 


TEXTS (34t)8*340&). 

If WBAT 70Cr BBHy TS THB ZUFOtfStBlLITY OF TES SUTSItlOBlTy OF 
S50WIBD0S IB CASES WHZBE TH£ SAID PbaOTICZ A5D MSDITATIDtr, 
BTC. ABSENT,—TEEH SDCU DENIAL IS MOST ZUFBOPEB. AS 

IT IS OITLY NATDTUL TEAT WEEK VBS CAITSB 13 VOt TESBB 
TEB SPraOT SHOULD KOT BB THBBB.—JXTST AS TEE 
EHOWLBDOB OF OTHER SCIBHCES DOES HOT 
FOLLOW FROM TEE HN0WLBIN>8 OF AVY 
OHE SCIBKCB ONLY,—IN TEE SAME 
MANHHB, BACH STEP TOWARDS 
SUTSB10BIT7 IS HOT OAIHBD IF 
THE COBBSSFONDZKO CAUSES 
A Hit HOT THEBE.^ 

(34084409} 

COMUENTAKY. 

*$vpsrtonfy'—ttnong the celesual Beings. 

This same argument sets aside what has been said by the other party 
under TsU 3163, regarding the ‘auditory perception of Sounds, etc. etc. — 
What is meant is that mere non-perception of the said sup«iority cannot 
justify the denial ef it—(3408<S409) 
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Ib hM h^i\ Ai^ued, under fexf Sl54, that—'‘Similarly gre^t duperioriby 
is found among men in the matter of scientiOc dUcuaeione, but that dooe not 
provo that the man is an o^cpert in all Hcienoes”. 

The ouswer to thut it oa foUowt:'— 


TEXTS (3410^13). 

WHPK tee BX1STBI7CB OP TftB OM»t90!BHT PSBSOK IS ASSERTED, IT U 
SOT OS THE BASIS OP HlS REOWLSDaE OP ANY ONE PART OP TSINOS,— 
IN VtBW 07 WSlOH THE ENOWLEDQE OF THE VSDA AND THE ar.T.rPT. 
SVEJEOTS COULD MAKS HEAVSN, BTO. TER0B7TIBLE TO HlH. WEAT 
'WE FIND IN Him is a superior qrade op Wisdom, Mercy and sues 
QUAUTiaS BROUGHT ABOUT BY CONSTANT PRACTIOE,—AND PROM 
OUR ENOWLBDQE Of TSS9S OUALITTES WE DBDUCS OUR HNOWLSDOE Of 

His otser kinds of sutbriority also. And as these 

QUAUTZES Of UBS MJND, THERE IS EYEBY POSSIBILITY OP THEIR 
BUSING TO TEE HIGHEST STAGS.—LCKE THE CRUELTY (Of WICKED 
PEOPLE), THE SNOWLBDOE OP ann THINGS REACHES THE HIGHEST 
STAGE, THROUGH CONSTANT PRAOnOB ; CTUS IS THAT WISDOM ATTAIN- 
ED WHICE CONSISTS EN TBR KNOWLEDGE OP THINGS ; AND IT 
REMAINS INCOMPLETE W Hii.B SYEN A SINGLE THING REMAINS 
UNKNOWN .—(3410^13) 


COMMENTARY. 

We do not accept Che view that there is knowledge of ell tbinge, on 
the beoie of the knowledge of a single thbg, in view of which you have asserted 
that'merely that does not secure the knowledge of other sciencee’ (Text 3164}, 
Whet we do hold is that, through constant practice, the higbrat steges of 
wisdom are reached; and from that we gaCh^ that other kinds of superiority 
are also brought about by the knowledge of eupereensuous things, through 
the rising gra^ of that same practice. That this is so has been already 
proved before; it is further supported,—the argument being formulated as 
follows: all qualities of tho Mind reach their bigbeet stage throi^h ooustant 
pp^tice,—tike the cruelty and othM* quaUUen of the Vedio Saerificers (T)^— 
and Wisdom is a quality of the Mind: hence this is a Beeson based upon the 
nature of things.—The Eeeeon adduced here cannot be regarded as 
'loeonclxisive*: because WUdom, which consists in the comprehending of tbo 
nature of things, cannot reach its higbest stage without the knowledge of 
ail Nor can the Reason be regarded os ‘luadminihie’ on the ground 

of its qualidoarion being unknown; beoauss it bee Greedy been proved before 
in detail that coostant practice is what is quite feasible.—The word 'KSffM' 
is synocyzncue 'xvith ‘highest stago’.—(341(^3413) 
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TEXTS (3414.3416). 

TSS^ AQUOfy TSS OIULQIS TEAT OBXOIHALLT <3EITW OCTT OF TSFI SSFID3 OF 
THE SAME Kino, TUBn OUT ORAOUAHY TO BS VASTLY StrYEBIOB, 
TEBOnOE TEE SUTSBIOB TESATMSnt ISAT TEST BSOEIVE. Anu 
AS U THB OF TEE A^D OTEEB OBaIZTS, SO m T&B 

0A3E OF MBBCY, WJSDOU AHO OTHEK qUAUTIBS Al£0, 

IT la QUITE F0S81BL5 TEAT WEEK TSESE LATTSB* 

UnOOWBZ) WITH TQ SAQ^ CHAKACTBB, BEACH 
T B BX B aiOaSB STA0B9» THEBE BB9ULTS 
omMSCt9N««.-.-(d414.3415) 

COMMENTARY. 

the grains tlist originAll? grsw out o{ the SAme bind of seeds nrs 
found, on xiodergoing special trestapent, to beoome vastly superior; and just 
ae bhifl happens in the oaao of grains, so it doos in the case cf the guaUties 
ofMocy, Wisdom, etc. also. SothisisaBeasonbasedouthenatureof things, 
As before, here also the lUason Is not 'Inconclusive* or * Inadmissible’. 
—wisdom. 

* Endowed ioith At 9<tid character onginally growing out of the same 
kind of causs.>Hd4U>S4I6) 


TESTS (3416-3418). 

rsmod IHAT ABE LUBIH TO I>BTEBIOBATIO)« AT THB PBESESCQ OF 
TESm 0FP091TES,—THEBE COME.^ ABOUT AH UlTBB DBTBBIOfUtnOF, 
^AS tS FOUVD XH THE CASS OF TEX XtfFUfUTlBS IE QOtO. —AfFUC- 
TIOtrS, WBOEG HOTIOHS OF COGHISABLE THINQS AHD 80 FOBTH, ABB 
ALL BHUOWED WITH THB SAID CHABAOTBB (OF DETEBIOBATIHO IN 
TEB FBSS3WOB OP THEIR 0FF081t88): fiSNOB OH THB PSSTHUOTIOK 
OF TBSse, CoaianoH9 bbcoste free fboh zMPUBnrss. Ip it I8 

F0S5OLB Fob THTfAB , ENDOIVBD AS ABE WUEH TBS Aait. 

OEABAOTSB, TO HATE IUPUB1TIE3,—TB3H XT IS EQUALLY FOSSTBLE 
FOB THEIR OPPOSITE TO UPROOT TEAT IMPURITY-—(3416-3418) 

COMMENTARY. 

Or, thinp that have been found to det«iorate in the pteeence of their 
oppordtes are liable to utter detehoiation when their opposite ris^ to its 
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highest stago o{ clav^opraent; as is found to Iw ths case with Ihs impuritiee 
of gold;—IrfOve, Hatred and the rest ere found to deteriorate in the presence 
of the kiWA’Iedgs of 'SouMceS'nees';—hence tbix is s Reason based upon the 
nature of tbici£s.->The Reason adduced osimot be regarded as ‘Inadjniesible’; 
because it has boon proved that the knowlodge of 'Soul<lMs<nees* is dsetruc* 
tive of Love, etc.—Not am (ho Reason bo regarded as'lnoonclusive' i because 
when the op^>oaite of soraotliiog rises to the highest point, that thing cannot 
oontinoe to exist. Otherwise, if a thing were unable to entirely uproot another 
thing,—>how could it bring about even e sUght deterioration in this latter f 
For instence, the diamond, even when lying in the midst of flaming dre, 
doM not undergo any deterioration at all.—Nor oan tho Reason be held to 
be ‘Inconclusive' on tho ground of the impossibility of the opposite ridng 
to the highest stage of development; beoaueo it hes boen siroady proved in. 
dotail, that s\kch high development is quite possible. 

Or, tlrose things that are liable to deterioration in die proaence of thw 
oppoeitee, are likely to ha\‘e opposites that are capable of utterly uprooting 
them,—as in the case of the impwitiee of gold,—the AfBiotioos and the 
wrong notions of knowable things are liable to detorioratiAp in the preeence 
of their opposites: hence this is a Reesen based upon the nature of things. 
Here also t)io charge of ‘Incondusivenass* and 'Inadmisability' may be 
rebutted as in the previoiis cases. 

'Adi' includea tho ‘wrong notions of action’.—(3416-3416) 


TEXTS (3419.3420). 

3n 90UB CASSa, TBE&S IS A^SOtVTtt DEl'BBIOBATION OF TOZNOS TSAT 
OSSTBUOT THE PSBOEETIOK OF TRUTH, AS IS rOUNl> ZK THE GA£B 
OP TH5 EXTERNAL AE WELL AS INTERNAL DAKENESS. WeeN 
THE&B IS OSTERTOKaTION OF THIS, TRUE KNOWLEDGE 
APPEARS UNTBAKMELLBP AND PROCEEDS TO APPL? TO 
THE WHOLE OIRCLB OP RNOWA2LS THINGS.— 

(3419-3420) 

COMMENTARY. 

Or, things that servo as obstacles to the Reroeption of Truth ere lieble 
to ebsohito deterioration,—e.g. the externel and nootumel darkness,—end 
AffHctions and Wrong notions of thir^, etc. ere obstacles to the perception 
of Truth; so tbet this is a Reason based upon the nature of things. 

That this Reason is not 'Inconchurive' is pointed out by the words— 
‘when there is deterioration of thie, o/ the internal darkness 

(of Ignorance).—($419-3420) 
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TEXTS (3421-3424), 

Oe, those that subsist m 4 LASTOTO BTtBSnUTUM, HAVTWO OOMB 
AEOX7T Cf IT SOWBHOW> AJ4>—SO LOHO AS THEEE IS HO fOECB TO 
TBB CX)irTRABy, THEY DO HOT FEED ASY TUHTHBE BPPORT TOWARDS 
BEIHQIHO THEM ABOUT AOAJF,—THESE, BY THE SXCBIXBFCE Off 
T53 TBEATVEHT TESY RECEIVE, REACH THE HIGHEST STAGE Off 
TERyEOTIOF AS FOB EXAMPLE, THB PURIPlCATIOS Off GOLD ;— 
HSOWLBDOS, MBEOY AFD SUCS QUAUTZES ARE AlA. Off THE SAID 
EJMD ; SO THAT WBBF THESE SAVE REACHED THE HIGHEST 
STATE OP PEEPBCnOH, THERE IS BRILLLAFT OUFISOIEHCB.—NOR CAN 

THIS Reason be held to kb falubls {falhe} in tiew o; the two 
OASES Off Jwn^ing and Woter-Matvng ; because Jumping follows 

ROT PROM TEE JtWffZNQ ITSBLff, BUT ffBOH StBEROTH AND ByPORT,— 

(3421-3424) 

COMMENTARY. 

Or, if tbeT« in things that subsist Ic a lasting snbsts^tiun, and bava 
had some peculiarity produced io them somehow,— if there is do force to the 
contrary,—‘they do not stand in need af furth^ effort for their production; 
and if they receive ezceUenC treatment, they proceed to the Itjghest stage of 
perfeetioDi as is found In the case of the purification of Gold end such thlogs; 
—Knowledge, Ueroy and such things (i.A those under discussion) hava the 
ohsmc ter just deecribad—henco this is a Beeson based upon the nUuie of 
things. 

*.^^or can (his Aeoson &e raid tc bi/aUibU, in view of Ao cases of Jumping 
and WaiofJuaiing' ■, ia. by reason of the qualidoatioos that have been added 
in the above statement of the Reason. Neither Jumping nor Wntar-heatuig 
is produced only once; nor do they not need another effort for producing 
them again; nor do they subsist in a lasting subnlratum. 

Or, it may be sud ^t there is uo ‘fallibility’ in the Premise becaiise of 
the further quaKfloation that *it should proceed from a seed of the eame 
kind* (see Test 5414).—This is what is pointed out by the words—’Jumpinp 
foUotoe, not from ihe jumping iaolf, ac. 4ic. Le. the Jumping is not produced 
by the JumpiDg. 

Qve^ion :—“From what theI^ does it proceed t” 

Answer proceeds ttrength and effort', —i.e. when, there is 

strength, and also effort, Chen there comes Jumping; it does not come when 
there is Jumping itself. These two—Strength and Mort—have tlieir oapa- 
oiUee restricted and fi^ced; oonsequently, the Jumping also has its character 
restricted and fixed. 

Tbe following might be urged—‘'If Jumpu^ proceeds from Strength 
and Effort, not from Jumping itself, then, the Jumplng-capaoity that comes 
to man after practice, should be his even prior to that practice". 
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Tbj!^ does not offoct our poeition. Whftt happens is tiiat before the 
prftotico, tbo body m'ss dieeblod by the prexence of too toueh fat, and hence 
the same degree of Jumping could not be attainod. Subaeqaently however, 
by repeated effort, the eaid disability grodu^ly dieappeara, oud the Jumping 
ia attained exactly ia accordance with the man’s strei^th.—That such 
is the caae mwt be admitted: as otherwise, the Jumping would proceed from 
the Jumping itself, and in that com there could,be no ffxily in ite degree 
of oxceJlonco.—(3421-3424) 


Or, the Jumping ^o being dependent upon joarticular caueea, there 
can be no fixity in its degree of excellence, end hence this cese could not in* 
validate our Beason.^This ie what is pointed out in the following:— 


TEXTS (S426-3427). 

OA, the JmaOfd also is SOVETHEKO that ZS OAPAELI of BSACHmO 
THE HIGHEST STAGE OF FBEFEOTIOII,—WHICH WOIJLD PEOOEED 
FSOM ITS OWK OAITSES, THEOtrOB COKCEHTTUTEE BFFOET AHD 
stbekoth: ITUS oaeaoit? is kaxed ’Manojava’ (MzHP'FOEOB). 
It is m conkecttoh with sees oafaoity that we beaa (aito 
EEAE) or 6CCH FACTS AS THAT THE IjOKO EEAQHBS EBMOTE PLACES 
BY UEBELY TBl>fSTyG OF IT^ThE UEBB FACT THAT SUOB POWEE ZS 
VOT SEEN CAiraOT FBOVE THAT IT DOBS NOT EXIST; NOE CAN THB 
Opponent put fobwabd any esason that could annul such an 
IDEA—(3425-3427) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, we also admit that, through Concentration of Mind and the 
use of great strength, Jumping reacbee the highest degree of perfection; ee 
for instance, we read of the Lord having the power ca l led ’Mmd*Force’, 
by means of which one becomes as swift in his movement aa the Mind; that 
is why it has been named *Miod*Foroe’. 

Kor is there any reason annulling the possibility of this Power. 

Nor oan mere non>perception of it justify ite denial; as in that case, 
great incongruities would result.—(3425-9427) 


Further, it ie actually seen that when peculiar conditions ate produced 
in the Beceptacle, the Movement reaches very superior excellence; ec tiiat 
from that also we could deduce such perfect movement in tbe case of the 
Blessed Lord—This is what is shown in the following— 

49 
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TEXTS (3428-3430). 

T>7E Touva B ^ a^hamsa (Swav) is dvapls to ucrv 3 out of thx hoitse 

EVSI7; BUT IS&OUaH FEAOTIOB, IT SBCOHES ABLE TO GO BBYOKI) 
TFie OCBA2f ALSO. JiTST AF THIS M07E1CBHT OF STS IS THE EESOt/r OF 
THE BSEBasE OF TSB FAETIOULaE OOtfDITIOES OP TH5 KBCSPTAOLE 
{l^ THE BODy),^-mciLASLT, WSY QAlWOT SDGLAE, OB BTEK 
BlOSSE, POWEBP BE POSBEBliB (Ol THE BlEBSBD LoRD)? At THE 
FBECBBIHO STAOB OF TEE 'SodhUoitva'. HOWEVER, Hs 16 VOX ABLE 
TO ATTAnt SUCH POWER OP HOVEMERT EI7T TEE OESAT SAGS W001.D 
CERTAINLY ATTAIN IT OK K[S BEACHTNO THE HIOEEST STATE OF 

*C0M140NI0K ’,—(3428-3430) 

COMMENTARY. 

ThA j'outiE ono of the Swoo, ia the begmaing, is unable even to go Oi\t 
of its nest; but later on, after even slight practice, ita wings having grown, it 
dies even beyond the seaa. In the eamo manner, it is quite possible that other 
people, through the exercise of the conditione attaebiog to the body, attain 
flimilar proceee of movement. 

‘'That the bird is enabled to go to distant placee, is duo to the growth 
of wings, not to ProoUce”. 

Even after the wings have grown, the ycong bird is not found to 
dy up into the air all on a endden. What happens is that when it begina 
to dy from one branch to the other of the tree, it flies, at first only to 
a short distance,—then, having got rid of all feer a&d doubt, it flies to 
remoter regions. 

Then ag^o, )uat aa in the case of the swan, after it hsA acquired a parti* 
cellar substratum, it acquiree the poweie of movement that it did not possess 
before,—similarly In the case of tba Blessed Lord also, it is quite poaible 
that, though Be did not possess the particular power at the stage of the 
'SodAuaUva' , yet, when He attained a particular stage of Communion, He 
secured a particular subetratum which enabled Him to acqtiire the movement 
in question.—This is all that is meant by the Teat; the mention of 'Practice' 
has no significance. 

The argument may be formulated es follows:—That Practice which is 
related to the receptacle of a particular condition leads up to the power of 
going very very far,'^ is found in the case of the Practice by the young 
Swan^—4he Practice of human bemgs also is capable of being related to the 
receptacle of a particular condition,'—hence this is a Beaeon based upon 
the natnre of things.—{8i2R>-$430) 

It hae been argued above, by the other party, imdar Text 3166, that— 
"The man who can jump into the sky to the height of lb feet, can never 
jump to the height of 6 miles, however much he may practise jumping”. 

The answer to this is ae follows:— 
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TEXT (3431). 

Ir A MAW IS ABLE TO JOKP TO TSS HEIOfiT OF 15 FSBT, EE OOXJLS 
CBBTAlKLY ACQOIEE TKB CAPAOITT TO JUMP TO OBEATEB HEIQHTS, 

THEOCOH SrUILAB MEAES.—(3431) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to show tha^ tho Author*fl B«As«n is pot 
fatsiflod by the case of tbe 'Keating of Water'; because of the qualifying 
phrase 'having a lasting substratum’ (in 3421):^ 


TEXT (3432). 

WbXLB TKB WaTEB IS SEtWO HEATED, IT IS OEABDALLT TTWEEBOOLKO 
DBaTBTJOTIOH (EYAPORATEOW); IHXIS THE SITBSTEATUM EEIWG KOT 
‘ LASTIH6WSAT AWD WHERE WOtTLD THE ‘ PBftPECTIOS ’ IJB t 

—(3432) 

COMMENTARY. 

Quesfton.*—"How la it known that Wisdom and other qualities have a 
lasting 

A«wer.'— 


TEXT (3433). 

Of Tnental qualities, tee substratum gowsibts or tss ‘chaxk of 

C^OrSOIOUSEBSS ’ J AEU THIS SEVER UBASBS TO rUHOITON THROUGH 

ITS OOWEEOnOH WITH ITS RBOBPTAOLE, —(3433) 
CX)MMENTARY. 

'TAie'—ie. The Chain of Conscioxunees. 

‘Fundion tknmqh, etc, e4c.’—l.e. from functioning t^irough ite connection 
with its receptacle, in the shape of the BodhieaUva; becauee what is meant 
is a particular ’ReoeptAcle’. 

What IB meant is ea fellows $—It has been proved that there is another 
'Region’ (Plane):—the Bodhieauvae are persons thoroughly imbued with great 
Mercy, and they live for the sole purpose of saving all beings from tbe meehes 
of Birth and Rebirth; the 'Chain of Consdousnoee’. therefore, that subsists 
in them is all the more' lasting ’. That ‘ Chain of Coaseiousaees on the other 
hand, wluoh suhsiets lit tbe Disdplea is not so 'lasting*; because these latter 
enter into Nindnn sooner, and hence their Mercy is not so intense; 
^^uob fact leads them to msJre no eSort to continue to live on (for the 
beneSt of living Beings).—(3433) 
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iA t ha MCoiicl ion (&e/n(r brought about fOtne- 

how, under 3^ S42])kM(>wn to 
Xnwer.'— 

TEXT (3434). 

As THB FI«OW OV QUALITIBS GOSS ON APPEaAINO TK TH£ ‘ CHAIN 
OF CONSOIOnSNBSS so IT QOBS ON SBCOKIHO HORS AND 

UOBB liHUlKOUS.—(3434) 

COMMENTARY- 

Ouwiwn-'—"Hov? is this aJso known!” 

Answor:— 

TEXT (3436). 

This 'CoNSOiO'asKSSS’ is of it3 same zrATORB as the 'percbpiton 
OF Truth’, and hekcb it is ldiiikods, by its vbby hattjbb; 

BEOADSE IMTUHITIBS AHB AXL HELD TO BH ADVHKTI* 

noHS,-“(3435) 

COMMENTARY. 

All this has been explsinad b? un already,—that ail tbofn, Wisdom, 
Marey and the mt, by their very nature, are of the same (ssanca aa the 
Perception of Truth; and as such they constitute the nature of^Conaciouanaas’. 
It thus beoojpes established that, os these Wisdom, etc. are of the very 
essence of Oonacioiisc jaa when they have boon onre 6rot({?Ai a6o}(<, they 
oontmue to function automatically.—(3435) 

Qtiuiion “How ia it known that the second giaiifioatioa, ^ which ia of 
^e aamo essence as the Perception of TIuthbelongs to Cooeoiousneas !'* 
Answer 

TEXTS (3436-3437). 

If COHeOIOUSltSSS WEBE BESTHICTBD to the OOOBTTION of SOVETRINa 
ATAAT FBOM IT3BLF, THEN, AS IT ITSELF WOULD KOT BB COONISHH, 
THEBE COULD BE SO OOGSmOH OF THEHCS. COSaB^UBSTLY 

CoNacioussBas has to bb regaeded as bssektially 

^ 8BLF-OOOJnaED *, SPtt OLtTJ. Y BBCAttSB IT IS ULUttlNA* 

TTVE. Hssca TEia CONSOlOUSHESa RBUAlsa AS 

SOtm'^QCO 7BEB FBOU ttr. OfFOSTTIOH.— 

(34364437) 

COMMENTARY. 

Primarily, the moat important form of Conadousneea constste in S€^- 
«ynt^ton,—this has tc be admitted by aH partiee. Otherwise, if Conseiousneea 
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wore cogmaed hy (uiclher oognition, thea, ee its own apprehension would be 
impoeaiblo, there could be no cognition of things. Coosequeatly 'self* 
illuinioation’ is the meet important character of ConaeiouAneau This'self’ 
of the Consdousnces is something entire))* epbemerfll; hence, by implication, 
it follows that Consciousness is of the nature of the 'Perception of Truth 
<343fi-8437) 


The following might be urged—"Consciousness mny bo of the nature of 
the Perception of Truth; oven so, ioasmuoh ee things destroyed are liable 
to appear again,—all the Bessons that have been adduced are inealstibly 
Inconclusive'.’' 

The answer to this Is as follows:— 


TEXTS (3438-3440). 

When, thus, the 'Fatb’ has become lUBtatiTiED with Hsu, thebe 

CAN BS NO SUPPRESSION OF IT BT LOVB. KaTBEU ANO OTKSK DEFECTS, 
SINCE THEY KAO BEEN AXESAI>Y PBEELB BEFORE. TH5 'PaTH' 
—WHICH IS OSSTEUCrrVS OF AXX ESFS0T8,—HAVZNO BECOME 
THUS lOHHTZFlEU,—THEBE CAN BB NO LOSS OF XT WITHOUT 
SPFOBT; ANU THEBE CAN BE NO SUCH EFFORT, AS ITS QOOD 
rOWTS RAVE BEEN PBBOBIVED.—>ThUS IT IS THAT Jina IS UHBEH* 
STOOD TO BE THE OmNZSOIBNT PbRSON ADORNED BY A FURS AND 
pmu HOST OF aOOD OUALiriBS, WHOSE SOUl. CANNOT BE SHAKEN BY 

THR STORM OF DEFECTS.—^3438-3440) 


COhOiENTABY. 

Plven before the identification of the 'Path', the impurities of Love, etc., 
already feeble on acooujit of their adventitious character, axe unable to 
suppress that Path; bow then they suppress the Path when it has become 
identified and absorbed? 

Furibar, when the quality of the Hind has become absorbed, it cannot 
be removed without efiort; just as orue) nature of the Vedic sacrificer and 
the Demon ( 1) cannot be removed. Nor is it possible for any wise man to 
make &a eSort to get nd of what has been found to be poesosBed of good 
qualitiea—'Why fecoues iu pood poirtfs hove been perceived. This he« 
been already explained before. 

'jipai^' is Defect.—(3433-3440) 

Or agun, the character of 'being an entity’ and so forth, which you have 
put forward (under Jacf 3167 et esg.) ae reasons for denying the existence of 
the Omniscient Person,—are themselves enough to prove His existence. In 
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oxdar to show this, th« Aotbor proceeds to point out tbe Invariable Con* 
oomiUnce of the said charaotars {with OmnisoMAC#):— 


TEXTS (3441-3443). 

WhATBVBE THINOS AJiS CON’OSrVRD BBCOME CLSABl^Y MAltlFSST, AT 
THIOOXPLITIOW 0? THE OOHCEPnOlf ; AS IS POUCT DT THE CASE OF THE 

OBJECTS OP DESmE ;—Ali THUrGS AXB COHCBIVED BY OBEAT 
SAGES, FOR A LOHO TIKE AHB SEVERAL TIMES, » THEIR BEAL 

FORM, AS ‘Void 'No-Soci' amd so POBtK. That the 
‘Void’, ‘No-Soul' abd the best abe the rsai 

FORMS BAS BEEN PROVED SEFORB. EEKCE 
AS ARISING OUT OF THE CONOEFTION OP 
EBAIXY BXISTENT THINGS, THE SAID 
CONOSPnON WAfl IBBS RIGHTLY 
BEOAEDBD as RIGHT AND 

VALID.—(3441-3443) 

COMMEFTAKY. 

'The principal argwnent to be expounded later on, lony be formulated 
thuB:—Things that art poawssed of the characcers of 'being entity*, ‘being 
oogrJeable’ and eo forth an those that become clearly manifeet in a single 
cognition which forma tho highest stage of conception;—e.g. the loved 
wom^ the sen and the thief who are conceived of by men who are obeeesed 
by the feelinga of love, etc.,—all things are poaseesed of the said characters of 
‘being en^ty' and the reet:—hence (hia ie a Beasoo baaed upon the nature 
cl thinga.—The l^on adduced here cannot be said to be ‘Inconchaaive’; 
because whatevar thiog, real or unreal, ia conceived of, is always found to 
bring about, at the culmination of the conception, the clear cognition of 
that thing; e-f. the man in love has the clear cognition of the woman he 
loveeaU things are oonceivad of in their teal form, for a long time, by persona 
who are absorbed in meroy;—hcacs this is a Reaaon based on the nature of 
things. 

This showe that ConeeptioK is invariably concomitant with the resultant 
eJAOr copnitten. 

.•—'The clear cognition of things is iodependont of other things • 
how is it known that the ‘Void’, ^No-Soui’ and the rest constitute the 
rai form of things f'* 

Answer.—'Tho< (Ae No Soul and the reet, etc. eta’—( 3441 - 3443 ) 


The Author now proceeds to show that the cognWon of the 'Void* 
and the reet is vouched for by Perception iuelf.-— 
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TBXTS (3444-3446). 

The oooHmoj? dj question is vouchbo for by 'Pebcsptioh’, beoattse 

IT IS 0&5ARLY MANIFEST, AN® 18 IN HBEFIKO WITH THE BEAL NATHRB 

OP THINGS ; JUST UHS THE ATFEABANOS OF Blut AND OTHER THINGS, 

ARISINO FBOit THS OONTAOT OF THE EyB AN1> OTHER SSNSE^OEGANS. 

SINGLE OTiEAB APFEABaNOB OF THINGS IN A SINGLE OOUNITION 

IS QUTTB POSSrSLB.^WaiCH PLEASE UNDERSTAND; ALSO BECAUSE 

THINOS ARB SO OOKCBTVED OP, LTKB THE WOMAN, THE SON AND THE 

THCBP; Conception too is not diffiouit to get at, as tt can 

PRESENT nSELP BEITORB ONE BY UBBELY WISHING ?OR rT.^3444- 

8446) 

COMMENTARY. 

Aa it U oIsArly manife«t«d, it CAnoot be merely fAuci^jI.—as it envisagee 
tbioga vouched for by means of Right Cognition, it cannot bo incompatiblo 
with the reality; hoQco it rooet be regarded as a valid form of Porception, 
like the Visual and other porcoptioas. 

Tliua it having been proved that it ariseo from mere conception and is 
clearly manifest, it also booomee proved that all things become clearly 
manifeeted eimultaneourly in a aingle cognition; and thus the Invariable 
Concomitance becomes eetabliahed. and wo got the Premies that 'all things 
can appear clearly in a single oognitaon at one and the same time’.— 
The argument may be formulated as follows:—Thiiigs that are conceived of 
are capable of being clenrly manifested in a eingte cognition the 

Woman and other things;—^11 things are concoived of;—hence thU is a 
Reason baaed upon the nature of things. 

The Reason cannot be regarded as 'InadmiHaibla’,*—this is pointed out 
by the next sentence—* Conc^lton too ia not, etc. ere.*—That is, the poaubility 
of conception having been proved before, the Reason cannot be regarded as 
‘Inadmissible’.—(3444-3448) 

Having tlius established the Invariable Conooinitajtce by pointing out 
that the ct^Ktdty of being clearly manifcateii is cunnouled with mere conc^- 
<«OT>. the author now proceeds to point out the main purport of his 
argument:— 


TEXTS (3447-3449). 

All tsxnqs must be begabded as clearly manifbstbd by tbe 

ONE OOGNITION TEAT BBPBBSENTG THE HLOEEST 9TA05 OF THE 
CONCEPTION,—SBOAVSE OF SUCH BEASONS AS ’BEING BNTTTIBS*, 
‘H5EMG SZISTBNT’ AND THE URE,—LIKE THE BbLOTED WoMAN 
AND OTHERS.—SiMILABLT, WHEN THE OBRTAZNT? BEGARDINO A 
THING IS CAPABLE OF BEING PBOVBD BY SUCH R&A80NS AS *BElNO 
AN entity',‘DZING ESISTENT’, ‘BEING PBODUCBD' AND THB UZE,— 
—WHO IS THERE WHO WILL NOT REGARD TI AS WEIL*BSTABIISBBD ? 
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—Hebe thbk is rau>T sstablishsd the sxistescs or 
OuinsoiBHT Psasotr, who is the cbbst«j£Wsl or au. S'uras and 
Asureu, ans whosi single cognition coupbbherds all that is 

ENOWASLS.—(^7-3449) 

COMMENTARY. 

Th« high^ steg« of the derelopmeafr of the Conception is ropreeeated 
by the cognition is questios. Even in the ebeenea of oo-ordinadoa, the 
Ba/uwiihi compound is based upon the aeose of the words. The meanii^ thiis 
is thst'-all things are such w are clearly manifested in the single cognition 
that represents the highest etage of the Concepticn.^Aiul the Pecson in 
whose one cegnitioa aU things become dearly manifeeted in thi<? way ie one 
‘vAose sinpls cognition comprehends aU Oust ie Imcuoife’, and who it 'the 
cre«*;eu«i o/ aU Svrtu and Aeuros’;—and this Person is thus proved to 
be' oianiscieat 


TEXT (3460). 

Dkartna and othzb thinog vust have been known to soue Pebson, 

WITHOUT Airr VERBAL EZPBXSSEONS.^BBOAUBX THEY HAVE BBEN 
TAUGHT BY TEUTHFUI HBN.^ISB TBB YUEIT7 07 GOLD AND 
BUGS THcroa.—(3460) 

COMMENTARY. 

Or» things that have been taught by truthful loen must Ixave been 
known to some one,—like the purity of gold such things;—and Dharma 
and other things have been taught by truthful men;—hence this is a Reason 
based upon the nature of tblags.^3460) 

The following might be urged—“It is possible that the Teachers have 
taught etc. after learning it from the Teda; hence your argument 

is futile". 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (3461). 

It HAVIHO BEEN PBOVBD THAT WB VSDA IS THE WORK OF A BUMAK 
BEING, ODE AB6UHENT IS NOT F20VIH0 WHAT IS ALEEADY BEOVED 
(AND HENCE FCTtlX). Merr EaNDOU TEACHING 07 WHAT 
IS NOT KNOWN CANNOT BB ALWAYS TBUE.—(3461) 

CJOMMENTARY, 

Voder the chapter en the 'EUvealed Word’, it has been proved that the 
Veda is the work of a human being; hence our present argument is not 'futile*. 
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It might be argued thet~“Toaohinge oao be iinperted at randerOi 
without knowing the thii^ taught; eo tiiat your ReeKSoa is 'Inconclusive'.” 

The answer to this random UcuAinff. «tc. eCc.’^It ir not poasible 

that anyone, without knowledge, should go on talking, and that too against 
all forms of Right Cognition.—(3461) 


TEXTS (3452-3453). 

The SOPBRSPIilSUOITg POTBKCY of OsSTUESS, KaQZO CxHOLBS APD IltOAlt* 
TATIOPS TO CUBE THE AOTAOK OP GK0OT3 A2?b WXICBBS, TO REMOVE THE 
EFFECTS OP POISOPS;—ALSO THE 8AOSS Ain> OarU(^ A2fl> SUOH 
SE1K08 IP THE m.WAR ZKOWLBDOE OP AiL THESE TEIKOS 
BY DHLBOT PEROEPTIOP, AS APART FEOH WOWS AKB 
IhPERBKOE, bib KOT BELOPQ to THESE PSBSOKS, 

—SOW IS IT THAT THEY HATE &POZEH OP *r-T, 

THIS 1—(3452-S463} 

COMMENTARY- 

Further, tho knowledge of Incantations and other things as possessing 
the oapadty to remove tha effaots of Poison, etc.,—things that are enUraly 
beyond the reach of the senses,—if tbeae things were not directly known to 
SvddAa and others, how is it that they have spoken of them f This needs 
to be explained.—(dASl* 3453) 

”It may be that they have spoken of tl\ee4e tlUngu after having come to 
knoV them through /n/erence.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (8454). 

H TS EzreWLZBOE OOULB HOT HATE BEEP BBBITED TEROtTOH IPFXRBHOB, 
AS THEBE SAB BBSH HO PBBTIO^ PBBCBPTLOH; ARB HBHCB HO 
BEIATIOKSHZF WTIB THE IPTCRBHTIAI. IhDIOATTTH OOOXB 
BE BBCOOHISSB.—(3464) 

COMMENTARY. 

Nothing can form the object of Inference of which the relationship to 
Che Indicative has not been recogniaed; and it is not possible to have any 
definite notion of the relationship of any Inferential Indicative to a thing 
which is entirely beyond perception.—(3454) 
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TEXTS (3465-3467). 

NoK cot;li> Hs dsrttb Htp uioi^lbdqe by hbarino rr as assebtrd 
BT ANOTHER PBfiSO)^; AS TBE CASB 07 TUB LATTBR ALSO \V017U> BS 
07SH TO TSB SAME OBJECTIONS.—NOR CAN THE CONFOBHTTY (07 

TH£ TeAOHIBG) Wire the real state 01 TSNOS BE UEEBX.Y AOOX- 
EENTAl^ BbOAITSE THE TBAOSmO IS AVOWEDLY IN BBOARD TO 
X>%arrm ; hence it cotjxd not be attributed to any other 
MOTTVB; ANI> IT IS ONLY WTHEN SOKETHINC HAS BEEN DONE WITH 
A DIPPBRBNT UOnVE THAT SUCH ‘ACOIDBNT’ UAY BS SUSTBOTSD ; 
1^. WHSN A THIRSTY IS OOQIO IN 83AR0H OF THE BiyHB,—U 

HE COHES BT A TBBB, THAT OAN BE a*rf> TO BB 'AOOIDSNTAL’.— 

(3456-3457) 

COMMENTARY, 

It migbt be &Aid 6b»^"Hi8 knowledge hu been derived iron the 
aseertione of another person*'.—But that cannot be right, aa the case of this 
latter alao wonid be open to tbe objeoUons* For instance, the foDowing 
consideration erisea here also: How did tbe other person know it t There 
oan be no teaching, without knowledge;-^ he learnt it from another 
penoa;—and eo on, there would be an iodnite regrees; thus there 
being a ease ol tbe blind following tbe blind, all would have to be regarded 
aa ignorant, and no teaching would be right and aound. This baa been 
thus declared—* In regard to such matters (as I>harma), the assertion of rean 
cannot be reliable, as it would be like the eaeertion. of the blind regarding 
cofour.* 

The following might be urged—" The Conformity of the Teaching to tbo 
real state of things might be purely oceufsntol ". 

Tbe answer to this is that—con, Mo. eio.’—The compound is to be 
espound»d as—that of which acoidwial tonjormiXy is the character. It is 
only when tbe effort made for one thing leads one to another thing that the 
ocoforraity to this latter may be aowdental; ag. when a man is going along 
in search of tbe river-side, if be comes by tbe shade of tbe tree. In the oase 
in question, however, the Teaching has not been imparted with any other 
motive: as the Blessed Lord has cleerly introduced His teaching with tbe 
words—*0 Bhik^U4 ,1 shall now teach you DAomo’, and then proceeded to 
expound His Teachings regarding Dharfna and other mattera: sc that it is 
oletu* that His teaching has not proceeded with any other motive. 

‘ VShim' is River;— Vidruma' is Tree,-^r Ooral.—(345^3457) 

It might be argued that—" it Is possible that tbs TeaoKing might have 
proceeded from Delusion; and hence the Reason put forward is ‘Inconclusive'’. 
The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXT (3468). 

Nob is thb Tb&csuyo isb assebtion op dbusetbd people wtih die* 

OBDB&ED UIBDS; EEOADSB IT IS POViTD TO BS ZB A BSOI7XAE 
SEi^XJEKClB ABD IS AB EEOELLBNT 7UU1LLEB OP ITS 
PDEP08E.—(3458) 

OOMMBNTABY. 

Demented pereoofl with d^ordered miodfl c&nnot any evich long 

aaeertionB ns appear in welUordared ae^nonce, as a connected whole accom* 
pliahiog the purposes of man. 

Thus it becomes established that there has been some one who poeseessd 
the direct knowledge of Dfiarma and allied matters.—(3458) 

The following might be urged—It might have been setabUshed in a 
general wsy; but even so, what you wished to prove wae tbe fact that Buddha 
had the knowledge of DMrmo; how is tAoe proved ’* 1 

Zq answer to this, the Author procseds to show that the Blessed X>oid 
did poesees the knowledge of Dktsrma:— 


TEXTS (3459-3461). 

WlTEB A PbFSDK WBX>, IBTBNT TTPOW TKE TbUTH, WiaCB IS SETIEEh 
HfiAED OF NOR INFEEBBD, EXPODVDS IT,—SDOE AB BXPOITBDEB 
UTTST BE EEOAEDBD AS ONE WHO HAS HAP PIBBCT HHOWIfPOE OP 
THAT TBHTB;; for example, WHES the ItAB WBO HAS ACTHAliY 
SEEH WATER, POIKTS IT OVT TO OTHERS ;—THE GBSAT SaOE, IRTENT 
UPON THE Truth, has ACTTUAIiY EXPOUNDED, WITH FIRM OORVIO* 
TlOB, THE TBUTS WHICH HAD NEVER BBBJ? HBAED OF OEIHFKBMD,— 
WHIOH IS BSYOKP THB RBAOE 07 THE SSKSBS, TEE POTERCCBS OP 
WHICH, LIHE THOSE OP GESTURES, MaOIC (^hBOLSS AMD THE LIKE, 
ARE SOT BHOWH TO 0THKB8.—(3459-S461) 

COMMSNTARY. 

The argument may be th\a formuJatads^One who, intent upon the 
Truth, teecheg the truth regarding unheard of and un'inferred things, he 
must be regarded as being ^soUy cognisant of the real essence of those 
things,—^.g. the man who, having actually seen water, points it out to 
others the Blessed Lord has actually taught such Troths hence this is a 
Reason based upon the nature of things. 

The trutbivdnees of ^e Teachings having been already established, the 
Reason cannot be s^d to be ’Inadmisable’.—Nor is it ‘Inconelosivs’— 
as has been shown already^And as aU our Reasons are present wherever 
the Probandum is preeent, tbe Beaeon cannot be regarded as ‘Contradictory 
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' Par^ljMia, <£«.*—The Gwtiu^, «ta whosa potanoy b noc koown to othff 
paopW.^(34&0-3461) 

It baa been a^ted by the otiiar party, mdor Text 3169, that—“Bven 
wKau tb« superiority of knowledge proceeds very far, it can comprebend 
only a Utcle more then otberst it <•-«>" never comprebend things beyond the 
sensse". 

The aASwer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (S462). 

TEt78, TSVES 15 6T7TSR10S »TOWLBX^OS, AifD D PaOCEBtKS OV 

THE BeSid Of PROTEE UEAES, IT CAN CCHPESinS^P All. THAT 
IB HOBS THAN 0THB&S»^B7EN THAT WHICH IS SaYOND 

ISB SBNBEB.—(3462) 

COMMENTARY. 

It bes been argued luider Text 6170, tliat^*'While the man is Mated 
in a but. the 8eT«e>{>erception that be has has its range rastrioted within 
that but, etc. etc.’* 

The answer to this u as follows.*^- 


TBXTS (3463-3464) 

When a han is bbatee ix a hut, the 8sn8b*pbbczption that he has 

H*S ITS EAXOa HBaTBIOTED WITHIN THAT HCT, TT DOBS NOT BXTBKE 
TO ANOTHSB BUT,—ALL THIS VCU OOULO BE IN A POSmON TO 
ASSERT WITH OHBTAINTy ONLY WHEN YOU BAD THE 
BmBCT APPBBBSNBION OB THE OAPAOrTY 07 ALL THINOS; 
OTHERWISE, ON WHAT COULD SUCH CERTAINTY 

BB BASED'1^34634464) 

OOMMENTABY- 

Wheo you made this statement you made it entirely on the basis of that 
aewrtioQ itealf; for peopb of limited vision, mere nou-apprehension cannot 
justify any certainty regarding the incapacity of aU men to cognise super* 
sensuous thiogB.-*-(346S-3i6i) 


The following might be urged—“When we declare the incapacity of 
men to ooguise supersensuous thln^, we do not do so on the basis of mere non* 
appreheosion; in fact, we do it on the ba^ of inference from such reasons 
as 'being human’ and so forth. For instance, all men are incapable of per* 
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Miving tilings roraoU, eoncMied, otc.,—bMftuse they ere liiuoftn, because 
they ere eniitJee, bdcauM they ftro coguieeble^^like TRyself**. 

Tlie eoH^i^r to this is frs follows 


TEXTS (3466-3466). 

Ip you dsdocb the incapacity os otiteb pbrsons, in eeoaM) to a 

CERTAIN Jtmcr, FROM YOUR OWN EXAMPLE,—ON THE BASIS OF 3CGH 
REASONS AS ‘BEIHO HUMAN’ ANE THE LIRE,—THSK VQ-D LANE 
YOtJRSELP IN ARSURDmES.—I n THIS WAY, YOIJB OWN 
STUPIDETY HaVTNO BREN AS08RTA1NBD,—FROM YOI7R 
0\VN EXAMPLE, ALL LEARNED MEN ViaHT BS 
REGARDED AS STi;pn).^(d4664466) 

COMMENTAftY. 

'NUhdtoyV, 'deduce’, is to be constnied with 'Karyl', 'in regard to a 
certeinefTact*. 

The ReMone cited are all ‘loconcluaive’; ah ioeding tc abanirdities.— 
Bec&iwo in this eame manner, it may esacrted as follows:—‘All men are 
stupid, becaufl o they are human, etc. etc.,—like yourself’.—And yet there 
can be no such deductioo. Because .DApOrma is not found in one mao, it 
cannot be deduced that it oannoC be foimd La any man; because men are 
found to be diBcreatl>’ circximstanced.'—(34G5-346C) 


As regards ^tuparrv^'t assertion, quoted \inder Texts 3172-3173—to the 
effect that—"All men do not know all things, etc. etc.that also is a 
mere assertion made without reasons.-TbU is what iA pointed out in the 
following— 


TEXT (3467). 

As A HATTER OF FACT, TSRRa IS NO KttCT TO THE ENOWLBDGB OF MAN. 
HeNOB THE STATBMBNT IN QtTESTION IS A MERE ABSBRITON 
MADS -WTTHOI7T ANY REASON.—(3467) 


COMMENTARY. 

Or. it may be t^t the statement msde by ^suparrta is in regard to 
men bke ouiselvce; in that case, there being no ineompatabiUty between 
this view and ow doctrine of the Omniscient Teison,—it has no bearing on 
the present discussion.—This is what is pointed out in the following— 
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TESTS (3468-3472). 

Ofl, IT MAT TEAT THE 8TAT51CBHT MADE BY RtupOT^ VAd WITS 
BYISEENOS to COiOdOV DUIX^WITTBD TBB50H8 UEB HDdSSLF, 
WH088 MC4DS HAVE VOt BERN FIIHCFIED.—Ik SUTPOBT 07 THE 
POSSIBILITY OB THEBE EEXHO Aft OUKISOIEKT PERSOE, W2 HATE 
ALREADY STATED THE PBOOP IH DETAIL;—ARGUMENTS TO THE 
’ OOETRAR? SBOUGHT FORWARD BY OTHER PARTIES HATE AIRO BEEN 
REFUTED. —In ViJJV, ETETT IF THE PROOF IN SUPPORT OF HiS 
BEISTSNOE HAD NOT BBBK PUT FORWARD, THE HERB AKNULMBNT OP 
TTTg AROUMBETS TO T^ CONTRARY WOULD HAVE ESTABLISHED T^ 
PROBABILITY OF HiS EXISTENOE. BbOAUSE WHERE NOTBIHO AGAINST 
A CERTAIN IDEA IB PBROBIVED, NOE AKYTHIHQ IN SUPPORT OF TIr— 
ARISES A DOUBT REOARDENO IT; WHICH TNDIOATBS ITS PRO* 
BARILITT. In pact, IT IS ONLY WHEN THIS PROBABILITY IS THBRR, 
THAT THERE CAN BE SUOR AN ASSERTION TO THE CONTRARY (MADE 

BY THE UmSmaka) as teat— "'it is by means of the Vida aiow 
THAT Dhama can be hnown ”.—(3468-3472) 

COMMENTARY- 

‘iScaaoffldn’—Pdopl6 lik&—similar bo—hinweli.—(3466-3472) 

It hAs been argu&d. uiidar Teat 3174, that — ‘^The capaoiby of Percoption 
bas naver baen found eppUcabla bo tha futura, ate. ato. 

Xba ainswar to this is as follows;— 


TEXT (3473). 

Even IN broard to future things, the oapaoitt of Pbbception 
WOULD BB APPLIOARLS, IN THE OASE OF MySTZCS,—AS HAS 
BERN POINTED OUT ZN THE CHAPTER ON I^RSB 

Points op TwE^—(3473) 

COMMENTABY. 

'J$ has been poinisd out in (Aa chapter, ete. —This is what has been 

a^d that c^ptar:—All tbings, diractly or icdiraotly, beer to each other 

tho ralaticD of cause and effect; the Present ihin^ is always, directly or 
indirectly^ tbs effiot of the Pwt, and the causa of the Future thing. What the 
Mystics do is to apprehend aU things by direct Perception, and thereby 
determine the Fast and Future entity also, oo the basis of the 'chain of 
enUbtee’, past and futuro, which are related as causa and effect respectively, 
Tf'^ri of conceptions that are objeetdees hence not entirely in 
oonformity with reality, or purely worldly,—which follow on tbs waka of the 
said Perception, 
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This is What has b«©n docls^ m Terte 2863-1856 under the chapter 
OQ the ‘Three CMjints of Xirae’—{^or translation see, *n Icco. ahoval^Sin) 

^e above is not accepccd by the Satitr&niika (section of BuddhiaW), 
«ho hold that the Blessed Lord has the direct perception of aU things Hence 
the Author seta forth the view of the m the following— 


TEXT (3474). 

Ob, thbouoh the powers of Yoga, tee usktax. Pbecsption of Mysttcs 

wocrui OtSARLY BSVISAGS TEE PaST AJth TEE EOTOB* AiSO, 
IKCSPENDBHTLY OP ImPEMMQB AK1> VBS WoBO 

-(3474) 

COMMENTARY, 

When one has a true dream, even though the oogniUon is object-lees 
yet it te there, independently of Inference and Word,—appearing through the 
peculiar nature of ita aubetratum, audit is in oonformity with the real state of 
things. In the same manner, in the case of mystic*, through the powers 
of Maditation and Ooromuoioa, the Past and the Future thing becomes 
clearly perceptible, independently of Inference and Word. This Perception 
is held to be a valid proof (of omniscieiMa}.—(3474) 

The following might be luged—"Perception has been held to envisage 
the Spec^ Individisaisty of things; there is no Specific InditnduaUty that is 
Past or Future; then how can the knowledge of these eoviaage the Specific 
Jndwiduaiity‘'t 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (3476-3476). 

As AFFEBaBUMKO TIS OWE HAJtlfESIATIOW, IT BifTlSAOES A Specific 
IndividualUi/; avd as bkvisagino a clear asd DreriNCTr MAioraTA- 
TION, IT IS HELD TO BE PCTCepficn. — ThUS THERE is SOHB 
OHS WHO FBBCErTES SUPEBSENSOOOS tSIHOS EDlBCrLT, 

Aia> AS THEBE IS HO 9TEBNAL WOEP, OHE DOBS NOT 
PBECEIVB ANYTSIKO THBOOOH THAT,— 

(3475-3476) 

COMMENTARY- 

Though it is true (hat there is no Specific Individuelity that is Fast or 
Future, yet, inasmuch as the cognition apprehends itself, it has been 
declared in the scriptures to be envisaging the Speo^ Individuality t hence 
there Is no incongruity in fhia. 
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And M this Qogmtion is cle&r &&d distinct, &nd is fre« from cone*ptml 
conieru, uid is in c^niorrnity with the state of things,—it fulfills aU the 
oo&ditioQS of ‘Parception*, and hence it becomes eAtabUshsd that it U> 
iVce?4£0A--($476-3l76} 

Kot accepting this view (that the Lord has the direct Per«sp(»on of cv^l 
thii^), the Author eisserts the followii^ in enswer to what the other party 
has asserted under Test 3176 to the sSect thaW^'He alone sees things who 
sees them through the eternal Word’*.— 


TEXT (8477). 

The wise mzn save psclasbp trat tee rsowlsdoe op tbs Saob 
OP SUPBBSBtrsnonS TSINQS TEOOESDB prom the lySERENOB 
STAf^D BEFOBB,—SOT FBOU ABY RfiVEALBI^ 

WOBD.—<3477) 

COMMENTARY. 

The wise men—i.e. the Buddhists—have declared that the knowledge of 
superBensuous things, belonging to the Blei«ed Lord, which directly envisages 
all things , is brought about by the force of his meditations,—through the 
aforemsctionsd loferenee, independently of tbs Revealed Word.—and that 
it does not proceed from any scriptures compiled by men, Hence as this 
view is not accepted by us, the objection does not aflect us.^^S477) 

It has been argued, under Test S17S, that—“ the begiimiiigleeaness that 
is asserted in regwd to the oomposet and the utterances emanating from him 
is itself based upon two invalid notions, etc, sto”, 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXTS (8478.3479). 

BEOI33BlM<3LES8£lBa3 18 MOT ASSEBTED QT BEQABD TO THE COHFOSSE 
OB TO THE TJTTEBAMCES BMAKATIMQ FROM BSC,—FOB THE FTTBPOBB Off 
PBOVU9Q TBEIBTALroiTYBEOAfTBE BEQ1MMIKQLE5SMBBS ESLOMOa 
TO THE IMTAUD (WBOMO) COOMITIOM AIBO; FOB StSTAMGE, 

TBS UMBEZIEVSBE AKD ’I' BWa tVOBDS,—AB AlEO 1EB 

Vedas amd tess bepoomdebs,—abb mot vaud 

AMD BKLIAELS, BVEbt TEOHOB TEElY HAT BZ 

BEOIMMIMOI^SS.—(347S.S479) 

COMMENTARY. 

When we assert Begumingl coanaie , it is not os a reMon for reltaMityi 
because such a reason, as present in the ebseooe of the Frobandum also, 
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would bo ‘Inconclxiaive’. Hence, the objection that you have urged bos been 
urged by imputing to a view that is not held by us.—(347d*947d} 


Thou again, it lit you youraeivoe who aaaort the bcginninglesin^ of the 
Vedas aud their Kx^>ouDdere aa a reason for the reliabilty of the Veda; so 
that all tibe objections that you have urged are clearly appiieabla to you.— 
Thia ia what u pointed oat in the following— 


TEXT (3480). 

In FA9I, ms btginninglwness or Tiut Expounders and or the Eternal 
Sentences that is asserted by you pob the pu&posb op provino 

THE3B RELIABILITY, IS DENIED BY US AS A 8BEER COUNTER* 

BLAST.—(3480) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tfie oompoufid is to be expounded as—'The expounders’ and 'the 
eternal sentences'. ‘Expounder’ stands for those who expound tlie meaniug 
of the Vedas.—(8480) 


Qiwli9n .‘—“How is the Begmnmglesraeas denied ?” 
Answer :— 


TEXT (3481). 

The Expounders stand on the samb footing as the Composers ; and 
DEPENDENT UPON THEM IS THE RSUABILITY OF THE VbDAS ; BECAUSE 
THE ENOWLEDOE OF THE SlBANlNQ Of THE VBDAS IS DEBIVBD 
PBOM THE EXPLANATIONS PB071DBD BY THE SAID 

Expoundbbs.—(8481) 

COMMENTARY, 

'Dependent upon upon the Expounders. 

“How so J” 

Because the knowledge of the meaning of the Vedas la derived from the 
explanations provided by those £xpoitndoc9,^^herefore the validity and 
reUalxUty of tho Vedas are dependent upon tliose peraons.—(3481) 

Qwastion*"^Vhat is the liam if that is soT” 

Aneuter.*— 

60 
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TEXT8 (3482-3484). 

In THK way, THB VbDIO SBJITBNCeS, bbino peeendbht upon other 

THINOS, CANNOT SB RBLLABIB.—As SSOARDS THE EXFOCNDHBB, 
AS IKBY 3>0 HOT TKBMSBEVSS PEBCEIYB Dfumna, IHR3B AX^ 
Oi» NEVER 8B RgrTAl».i? Op 5TJCH EXPOUNDERS, EVSN TSOUOS 

be^nnin^ti9niss may be rosrct^TBD, it would be in a positioh 
THAT IS HOT RSUA5LE ; AND BENOfi IT WOULD HOT BE DIVPSBENT 
IN OHARACTER PBOH tub BE01HH1HGLESSNSS3 OP TUB UNBBUBVSBS 
AND OTKKES. THUS TUBBE SBIHG HO DIFFERENCE DISCERNIBLE, 
ALL TSIS OOMBS TO RE ON THE SAKE POOTIHQ ^ SO THAT NEITHER 

Belicbiliiy NOR WOULD be bsoinninolbss.—>(3482-3484) 

OOMMENTAJIY. 

n«ver r«!ia42e’—Tb»t U RoliabiUty can riovsr b« 

WlioQ, ill Cliis way, tiw Vedic Secteoce* tbuinsulvi«, bobig doi>o»<loiit 
upon other thlnga, cannot be rolial^—tlieir EApoimdcTs would bu like u 
group of blind people, having no knov'ledgo of dltitriMSi and aa eituh tliom* 
alao would be uurelJabla. 

Thus what has been a^teerUd by the otlwr parly, to the effect that— 
"Reliathlity (Validity) and Unreliability (Invalidity) would thus be be* 
giniungleea*',—^Aunot be right.—This is what (>; pointed out by tho words— 
*.^0 fn&natv^framariaivi, tic. etf.'-^nly if the reliainbty of the TlxpoundoK 
and the Voda had been Mtabiwhed, could the said AeliabUity be begumin^eesi 
as a matter of fact, however, that itself has ciot been eetabhehed; hwee it is 
act right to assert that both these are &«^inn»n;Iess.^3432*-3484} 

Then again, when we asserted tliat the Vedas and their expounds eland 
on the same footing as Buddlia &i\d Hzs Toaohui^,—it was merely as a 
counterblaei; as a matter of fact, there can bo no equabty between the 
BlwAed Lord cod His Teachings on the one hand and tho Vedas and their 
espoimders on the other; tiMte is realty a great difference between them.—This 
is what is pointed out in the foUcNviog— 

TEXT (3485). 

In BAUr, TUBRB IS TB78 DIFPER8N0S BETWEEN THE SaGB AND THOSE 

Words,—TOAT He tkbobivsd ihb Dharma Himself and 
ezfdundsd them throuqh Mercy.—(3485) 

COMM ENT AEY. 

It has been already proved that the Bl«ieed Lord had the direct per¬ 
ception of Dharmc and taught it. Hence what the oppoaent has asserted 
(under Tat 3179) regarding the unreliabJity of one who has never hioieelf 
perceived Dharma, is’inadmiwble’.—(3485) 
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Tho foUowitjg might bo itfgod—‘'How is it known tlwt the Lord Hunseli 
expounded tlie Dltanna ?" 

Tlie Wiswei’ to this is ae follows 


TEXT (34S6). 

That js deschibep as 'Dhaa^na' by all wise pebso^^s from whioe 
FOLLOWS ‘Prosperity’ amd the 'HicmEW Good’.—(3486) 

COMMENT ARY. 

TAe BUjlwt Coed*—follows from which’—such is tJie conaUiiotJou. 
'Prosp^ty' is HoppinesSr and Qocd' Is Final Liboration. 

* ThU is is (UscfiAed as Dharma'-^^ is clear fi^om the eiSsertioQ (in the 
yais/tsfika'Susra) that ‘Dhortna is that from whioli follows the fuldlment of 
prosperity end the Highest Good’.^3484) 

(Says the Oppi>iiout}-^“It inay be tliat .DJianna U the menus of eccoui* 
plubing Prosperity and cite Higlnwt Good; but liow is the Word of Buddha 
Che m e an s of knowing DAarvn^—by virtue of wliieh He ehould be reoogiwfed 
AS 'oogniKAHt with .DAonna* ?" 

The answer to this is as foliowe:— 


TEXT ($4S’7). 

As A MATTER OP FACT, WKBRffVEE THE RULES LAID DOWK BY HlM 
BELATINO TO XnOARTATIOHS AHD COMMURIOH AHD SUOB THIMOS, ARE 
PROPERLY FOLLOWED m PRA0T1CE» ONE B5COUR3 ENDOWED 
WITH EVER sues PfiECSPTXBLS QUaLITZES AS WISDOM, 
HEALTH, POWEB AKD 80 PORTS.—(3467) 

COMMENTARY, 

The compound is to be expounded as—T he rules relating to IncAnCe* 
tions and Oommunion’ which ’have been laid down by the Blessed Lord’. 
The tornt'yeso’ stands for Communion. 

‘A.iid ettch things' is meant to include Geetune, Magio CMroles and sc 
forth. 

’Even peresptiAfe ^uajtfies'— i.e, during the present Ufe iteelf.—aod not 
only in the other regions, after death. This is wbat is indicated by the word 

Having thus shown that the wordn of Buddha are oondu^ve to 
‘Prosperity’, the Author proceeds tc sitow tlmt they are also oonducivs 
to the ‘ Highest Good’ 
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TEXTS (S488-S494). 

FbOH TUS UAUSATIOH 07 THE DOOTRIKE OJ TU£ ' S0i;L*LBaS*li£5S OP 
ALL TKTltOA' A9 TAUOBT BV HlU, 70LL0WS TEE OESSATIOR OP THE 
WHOLE UA2S OF A^iCtioni TO THE ROTIOR OP THIROS HATTNO 

. SUOH EXISTBSCE. THIS HOTlON 0? THE £511477 OF THINGS ATPEABS 
Q7 THE POBU 07 'SELF* AHH *TH1K0S BELATED TO THE SSLP’; 
I IT 2S 0RL7 WHSH TH5EE ABl ROTIORS OP T’ AND 'tfiVS' TEAT THE 
WHOLE HASS OP A^icHotlS BBC03CE8 OPERATIVE.—THE SAID 7EB0EP- 
TIOH OP‘SODL*LB8S*NBS8' IS THE ENBUV OP THIS KOTIOR OP REALITY ; 
HBNOB WHEN THE FOBUSE BECOMES DOLY ABSORBED AND REALISED, 

I THE LATTER DI3APPBABS; T5SRSF0RB THE SNTIBB MASS OP 

AfUdione doe to that Nonoir of RSALiry ceases, on acooont op 

THE ABSBNCB OP ITS CAUSE; ARD VFUSH THAT CEASES, TH5RB 18 

VO MORE Birth due to that. Thus there beino absolute 

CJBERAT30N PROU BlRTH, THIS STATE IS SPOHEM OF AS THE 'FlVAL 

Goal’.—Thus TBS TEECEmoR op'Soul*ls88*ne9s’ is the door to 
DrwvaHiSD ' Good ’.—All othbb Philosophers have wgT.r. that 
LiBBBATIOH follows 7B0H THE 0BS3ATI0N OF THE *I*NOTTOV’ ; BUT 
IF THEBB IS A 'SoUL’, THIS '1-KCTION’ CAN NEVER CEASE ; BECAUSE 
ITS EFFICZSNT CAUSE WOULD ALWAYS BE THERE ; 80 THE OBJSCTIVE 
OP THAT NOTION TOO WOULD NOT BE ABROGATED. Ip IT WERE 
ABROGATED, THERE WOULD BE NEGATION OP IT, WHICH WOULD MEAN A 
OOHPLETE VOLTB'FACB ON THEIE PART.—($188-S494) 


COMMENTARY. 

It iB Accepted by aU thet £i6enU;^ ecD&iste in the sbaolote ceecAtfon of 
tbe eerlee of Births and Rebirths. But tbe only msAas of alluniog this 

consists iD tbe TsMhirkRS of tbe Bleeeed Lord{ aa it is only bwe_eod no- 

< whore eIee,^hAt we heve the 'teaching of the doctrine of which is 

Ithe sole destroyer of *Ai!bctioiie’ which are the source of'Birth Aod Rebirth'; 
' and all other ThUcsophere are wedded to the false doctrine of the ^oul’. 
Thm it lA the word of the Bleeaed lord aboe which, as being the moonn 
of attaining Prosperity and Higbeet Good, can be the iudioator of .DAorma; 
bence it is this alone that should be depended upon by all who seek thw 
own welfare.—Such ie the purport of the whole text 

The meaning of the words ie now explained:— 

GueAfoA.'—"How do you know that ^e mas of iffUotiooe arises from 
the notion of the real e&'atenc* of things?" 

Xaeiiw.*—‘Tfce notion oJ tho noliiy of Ihingt, dc. ain’—This baa been 
already explained by us before. 

Quertfon.*—“If tbe mass of Afllictfoiu ariaee from tbo notion of tbu 
real existence of things, even so, how is it Ket by ^e perception of 
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eaid perception qf S<yul-iejia’nedt, eU. etc.'—’’^oHen of 
i.d. tlm notion of oxlRlence; i.o. the idea thftt thinjF^ lun renlly 
extftont,—of IbiA, fho 'poreopfion r>l Sf>nl*l«»*no*«^' is tho ‘onomy’— 
opponMit.—Thj'^ also hfu« been olroadv explained by us boforo. 

'The former' —i.o. tlw Poreeption of ‘So\\l-Ir**s.no«A’^ rfe laUer' —i.<*. 
the notion of the roal rxi^tence of 

'Due to due to t)in notion of roal existenco. 

'On account of the oluence of He cauee'-^^e, on tho ocAHStioh of its cause 
in tho shnpo of the notion of real oxietonco. 

' Tf'/««n ihai eeaeee' —i.e. when the mass of AMictione disoppeara. 

'Due to due to the AfflioUone. 

'There ie no more fifrth’^when the oause is not there, tho effect cannot 
appear; if it did, it would do SO without cause. 

'AbeoliUe ItberoKion from t(’—i.e. from the Affiaione or from Birth, 
there is absolute liberation, there being no more Birth; as it haa been 
declared that‘I^nal Liberation coniriste in absolute emancipation from it*. 

Says the Opponent—“Under other ayrtems also the Perception of TrtaJ* 
has bean held to be the means of 'Highest Good', and tbe'Ten Noble Paths’ 
also have been laid down ttn leading to 'Prosperity*. Why tlien should the 
doctrine of Sotd-leee-neee be the only way to Liberation !’* 

The answer to this U as follows* All other Philoeophers etc. etc .—For 
instance, all Hhought.pbaees * having their source In the '/•notion', there is| 
Liberation on the cessation of this notion;—on this point all men seeking 
for Liberation are agreed. Tliis ceeeaticn of the*I*notion’, however, is not 
poRsible under tho other philosophical systems; as they are all obsessed 
with the false notion of 'Soul*, and this notion of 'Soul' is tbs very root 
of the said 'l*notioo*. So long as this *Soxd* is there obsessing the msn,^ 
and this, in its perfect state, is the caxise of the ‘I.notion*,—and its own 
objective, in the shape of the 'Soul* has not been abrogated,—hew could 
tho said 'I*notion’ cease?—This has been thus declared—So long as tbef 
Miod is beset with the I-notion, the series of Birth and Rebirth does not cease ;| 
and so long as the idea of the Soul is them, the 2~noiion does not cease; 
there is no other Teacher, except Thyself, who teaches tlie doctrine of no** 
*(Ad \ henco there is no other Patli to I’oace except the one declared by Thee *. 
The reason for this lies in the fact ^at the properties of the Mind cannot be 
pulled out like thorns and thrown away: they have arisen from the wrong 
notions of things, and as such they automatically cease on the cessation of 
their cause in the shape of the eud wrong notions, 

It might be argued thatr^“the Fopin deee abrogate it”. 

The answer to that ie^'If il were obrogated, etc. etc.'—Xi the *&ou]* 
were abrogated (and repudiated), it could be repudiated only in the words 
'it does not exist’: as otherwise, there would be no point in repudiating it. 
Because if, after having accepted the 'Soul', one were to repudiate it as the 
* source of pain’, then such repudiation would be useless; because the repudia* 
don of a thing is done for the purpose of abandoning it; and no abandoning 
could be possible of what one regards as his ever*lastii^ ee ^; hence the said 
repudiation would be uaeleea—Nor can those other philosophers repudiate 
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the 'Soul' AH beiag non-ttieUni; becjuiw when they have regarded Che 
Sou] as aetMerU, i{ they regard it oa this ‘A'ould raean a com* 

plate vo\u fae$ cn itieix part.—'( 34 SS^ 04 ) 

Further, there may bo repiidiatioa of it oiUior afl being the source of 
sufferictg or as something else; even bo thoru could be no ooMsation of tlie 
J-notion whoso sole root lies in tho notion of the 'Soul’.^This in wJtat is 
pointed out in the followiog:— 

TEXT (3495). 

ThS KOTIOK 'I AM SOT' CAMKOT BB EIGHT IP THE ‘I* RBAttY BXIRTS. 
Or else, it is sot true ‘that obb who mno\73 the Truth 
MUST ATTAm (3495) 

COUhfEfJTARY. 

'/ am wof’—Thia idea that ‘I am not’ cannot be righti —tho / 
if the Soul exists. 

Hence that yo\ir *knower of Truth' attains cannot be tmej 

boeauso Liberation baa been held to follow from the cessation of the T* 
notion’, and so Long as the 'Soul' is there os the objeot of that notion, there 
can be no oessation of the T-notion’; how then could there be liberation N— 
(3495) 

The following TeMe sum up the Author's position 


TEXTS (8496-3497). 

Thus thbh, undeb othbb systems, tbbbb is just a uttxb ‘Welfare’ 
(Pegspbktx) sbcurbd terouge thb DBtauenotJ oi thb ‘Teh 
Sms’; —THE ArtAIHMENT OF THE HlGEBST GOOD THERE IS 
BONE Df TBB LRAST: AHD THE REASOtT TOR THIS UE9 IN 
THE FACT THAT ALL THESE ABB ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
NOTION OP THE ‘BEAL EXISTBHOE’ (OP THE SOUL) 

AND HENCE THE BOOT OP THE ' AfPUCTIONS ‘ 

M HOT REMOVED.—(3406-34&7) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Through Ikt tlMrvflicn o/lhe fl’en ,5me’—Tbeee sins are—(I) Kfllng of 
Ulo. (2) Taking wbai has not been given. (3) Indulgence in (serual) de^re 
(4) Diehonosl BeJiavioxtr, (5) Lying. (8) Backbiting, (?) Cruelty, (8) Iq.’ 
coherent Talking, (ft) Malice or DecoltfulnaiMi, and (10) Wrong knowledge.— 
Or they may bo tlie following(I) Not saviug othere. (2) Kot giving (3) 
Not serving, (4) Lying, (6) Hareh words, (6) Injuring other*, (7) Neglect of 
study, (g) Falthiessneas, (9) Mercilessneas, and (19) Undue Deeire—The 
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'oppo^tds* of thae* &ra tl>e ‘Tan noble Paths’-—When theee said ‘Ten sins’ 
aro destroyed, there follO''** Dispasewa and thence the‘Ten Noble Paths . 

Vim* a litiU '—Inasmuch as it i» preceded by the aforesaid 'tofts /oce’ 
—the mao lapses away very quickly. 

The ‘root ot the AMctious' i« the doUoq oI the esistenoe (of the Seul).— 
(3496.3497) 

The superiority of the Lord’s Teaching la sho^Tn further, even though 
this also brings about Welfare (Prosperity V— 


TEXT (S408). 

On tits othee ttANo, the ‘Tek Paths’ that have been TAtroHT 
BY Tayin {Buddha) aas EMBBOoaD m Tkue Knowlboge 

AND SBNCS THEY ABB STJTTICiaNTLr POWERFUL. 

—(3498) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘Powerful’—as leading to lasting and escellent results.—(3498) 

;—“Why cannot the teaohii^ of othera also be rogardwl a* 

•powerful* t" 

Answer ;— 


TEXTS (3499-3500). 

Tnt*HE OTBBBS ARB OLOTHBD IN THE NOTION OP THE REAL EXISTENCE (OP 
THE SoUE) and involve A ‘VolU /OCS’:—AS SUCH THEY AES NOT 
PDBS ; CONSBOUBNTLY TUBE RESULTS DO NOT FLOW PROM 

THEM.—Thus then, ip one does not bimshlp perceive 
m THE Great Sage the Teacher op the bssenob or 
Dharma , and consequently remains ignorant 
OF PAama,—sow can he attain peace op 
MIND ?—(3499-3600) 

OOMMENTARY- 

Puro reaulte follow only from pure causes, not from impure ones. 

‘TAe Gmi 5ep«’—i.#. tlie Higliset. among the «age« of t'arious 

grades (1).—{8499-8&00) 

It has been argued under T«xt 8186 tbat^"The omnisdonee of Buddha 
and others on the one hand, and the etemality of the Veda, on the other, are 
asserted as standing on the same footing, etc. etc, *’ 

The answer to this U as follows:— 
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TEXTS (3601-3502). 

The 'OrtKisoiENOE o? Buddha' a»d the ‘BTERNALiry or the Vsda’ 

SAVE not BEEK EBOLARSD 5Y AVY WISE MAR TO 3TAHV OH THE 
Same footiko; ahd this becafsb the said eUmalitt / is im¬ 
possible. The abgbweht aqaISSt it has bees already 
POINTED OUT, A9 OONSiraNO IN THE INOOHPATTHILITY 
INVOLVED IN 'aUKILTANElTY' AND ‘SDOOESSIVE* 

HESS'BY REASON OP THIS It OAHKOT BBTNG 
ABOUT ANY SUCH Br/BOTS AS Co^nUion 

AND THE LIEB —(3501-3502) 

COMMENTARY, 

'IVlyin’—j« thA Blessed Lord Buddha. 

II the Veda could be ©temAl, ti^n tdone it could be said that "the 
omuscdeoce of Buddha and the etermlity of iho Veda (stand on the same 
fooling)"; ae a matter of fact, however, that itself is not possible; as 
argumente to the contrary have been olready adduced above. The Author 
r«all8 the seme acgumonte in the words, ‘ emiiHitiff in the ineompatibiUiy. etc. 
i/c.*—What this means has been already explained before.—(3501-3602) 


It has been argued under Tart 3136 that,—“The OmnlBciont Person 
Is not seen by us at tho present time, etc. eto. *’ 

The answer to this is as follows._ 


TEXTS (3503.3504). 

As BBOARDS THE AEOUMENT THAT IHB OMNiaOTENT PeBSOH IS NOT SEEN 
AT THE PRBSBWT TIME—BY YOU OB BY ALL WEN.^TKIS HAS BEEN 
ALREADY ANSWERED IN DETAIL, AS RBOABDS NON.PEBOEPTION 
BY YOU, THAT, BY ITSILP, IS ‘PALUBIB’, ‘INCONCLUSIVE’; 

AS BBOARDS NON.PBBOBPTION BY ALL OTHER MBN, 

THAT IfUST REMAIN ALWAYS DOUBTPUL._ 

(3503.3604) 

COMMENTABY. 

It haa been argued further by Kurairila (5Woh«df<»to) that—‘That 
H« or»«ed in the jxul cannot be presumed in the way in which it is presumed 
that He did net exist in the past". 

The arkswer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXT (3506). 

'* H3S ^ xisUnc ^ tK T&B FAST CAimOT BB PBEST7MBO S? THB WAY TV WHIOK 

His non-exUience has bbbv fbssumbb”—this asssrtioh nr 

BBOARD TO T9S FAST OARNOT BE RIOHT ; BBOAUSE 

svca DSVIAL IS 1KFOSSIBLE.^(3505) 

COMMENT ARY- 

Tho aftserlicn thAt>'"Tho danial caa be made to the efiect that the 
Ommecient Poison net exist in the past^'^in tho same way, it oeonot be 
pmumed that He did exietln the past*’,—S\ich an a^rtion is most improper: 
because even in reference to the past, the denial of the said Person is not 
possible.—The term ‘ even ’ implies that it is oot possible in reference to the 
Present and the J’irfKfs also. It bos been already pointed out that the mere 
laot tliat a certain thing is not eoen cannot justify the oonolusion that it 
doBA not exist.—(3605) 

The following T«xi9 anticipate aitd answer the Opponent’s argument.— 
TEXTS (3506.36(y7). 

The poiX/Owtng might be tiroei)—“The period that is past was 

DBTOtD or TOE OMIHSCIXVT PeRSOH,—BEQAITSS IT WAS A PERIOD OF 

TOE,— r.TTCia thB PRB8ERT TIME WHICH IS AGTDAliY PER- 

CEITED ’'.—This argument however, is hot right, as its 

CONTRARY is OPEN TO DOUBT; mASUUCH AS THERE 
CAN BE VO CERTAINTY HBGaBDIHO THE PRSaESTT 

Time BEDta devoid or the Omotsotbiit 
Pkrsoh.--(3606.3607) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

Tho argument of the other party may be thus formulated—“The Past 
must be regarded as devoid of the Omniscient Person,—because it is 
a period of time.—like the Preesnt Time “ 

In this argument, inaemueb as nothing has been adduced to show that 
the contrary of the Probandum ie impossible,—there will always be a 
doubt regarding the existence of such a contrary, and conse<^ently, the 
Reason would remain ’ Inconchrsive ’. The Corroborative Instance also would 
be * Inadmissible aa the presence of the Probandum would be doubtful. 
-(3606-3507) 

Granting that tbs Corroborative Instance is admUeible (and the 
Omniscient Person does not exist at the present time),—even so, more appre¬ 
hension cannot rightly prove the existence of what is desired,—This is pointed 
out in the following:— 
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TEXT (J508). 

It m quite possmw tbat wwat bxktep ra tee Past is eot thebb m 

TH* PbESBNT because the WEOLE 8®r 0? IIS CAUSES IS EOT 
PRESENT. Why SHODIJ) IT HOT BE THAT StJOI A 

Peesoh existed ih ths Past,—uee RSma 
AHD OTHSES?—(3508) 

COMMENTARY. 

WHaS truth csn there be in any such preraka on thst *wIiAt does not 
exist in the Present could not bavo existed in the Past’. For instance, the 
mere faot that iSdma. BhartUa and others do,not exist At tlie prcfttnt time 
cannot justiiy the inference that they did not exist in the past. Tlius, in 
view o! the cose of RafTta and others, the !Re£wun put forward by the other 
party is ‘lneonolnsiv6*-^3608) 

Zc has been argued under Tat 9186, that—“no Indicative is recognised 
as part of tlie Subject which could lead to His inference’'. 

Tbo onswar to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (3BO0). 

’Wisdom’ aht> tee best bate bebh nude tee ‘auBJEcr*, ahe thrh 

TEE IHPBRSHTIAL IHDIOATTTE BAS EEBH SET PORTE; EEHOR It 
IS HOT TRUE TEAT ‘HO InbICATTVB IS BECOOHISSDAPD YET 
WE ARE MOT SEBRINO TO PROVE TEE tsUkliCe (OP TEE 

Pbrsok).—(3509) 

COMMENTARY. 

Vnder To* 3414 nbove. Wisdom, etc, have beoo made the ‘siibjoofc' of 
the Reasoniog, and the nocewtary Inferential Indicative has been Msorted; 
hence it is not right to awert that "no Indicative is recognised”. 

But «scfSpence is not what we are proving; all that we are proving is the 
fact of there being higher stagw of the Wiadom. etc.; it is tha hjgheet stage 
of such IFfsdomtliat comtIlutea'Omniscience’.—Consequent] v the objsotions 
that have been urged aga^n'^t iho proving of the existence of the Omruscient 
Person arc not applicable at all .--(3509) 


It has been argued under Teat 3187, that—‘There is do scriptural 
deelaration aiHrming an etam^ Omniscient Person, etc. etc. 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (9510). 

We ARB NOT APPIBHQIO tBS BXlSTEKCE OF THB OMNISCIENT PZBSON 
ON tK& BASIS OF SCBIFTURAL DECLAAATIONS. WwSN TUB IN¬ 
FERENTIAL Reason is availabi.s, wso would maze an 
ASSERTION ON TUB BASIS OP VERBAL ^UTEOKETY ?^(36 ID) 


COMMENTARY. 


So long AS Inference on the basis of the capacity of things is available, 
who would seek to establish the existence of tilings on the basis of mere verbal 
osHortiou which is entirely dependent upon the whun of roan 1 It is for this 
leason that we era not proving the existence of the Omniscient Person on the 
beeis of scriptural doclarations;'’'^ fact, we oro doing it on the basis of 
/n/erence; and this has been aheody explained before.—(3610) 


Nor is it true (os assorted by the Opponent) tliaw-* there is no eorip* 
turol declaration af&rming the eternal Omniscient Person’* :~this is what is 
}x>inted cut in the following 


TEXTS (3511-35U). 

But if you regard the Veda as reliable, then, how is it that TOtr, 

DELUDED PBOPtS, DO NOT aFFRPKEND THE OmrttSClcnCC OF THE 

Blessed Lord? As a MA*rrBR op pact, in the Vbdio 
H ssoENSioNAL Text called ' NimiMa ', the learned 
Bs^ahmanas clearly read of TUB Rbvrrsd Great 
Sage as *0Mmscl5NT^—(3511-3512) 

CX)M»1SSNTABY. 

Forinstaoce, there is npardculorVedic Rescensional Text imdsr the name 
‘Nimti^o*? and thereui. the Blessed Lord, is clearly spoken of 

As'omniscieae’.— How is It tlien, tJiat you. dull-witted people, while taking 
your stand upon the Veda, are denying Him ?—(36 11*36 12) 

The following Tea# jwints out how He is spoken of in tlie said Vedic 
text?— 
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TEXTS (3513-3514) 

[Hb is descbibed as] okb wno, hatiko srowh Himselp nr a drbam 

AS A SIZ-TUSEBD WKITB BLEPaAMT, WAS BO&B AS 0KB 00IK<3 TO BB 

A BodhUattWly TH2 OOBAK OP PIKB QUAUTIBS, UTS PAMB 
PBOCLAlKffD, OMKISCIBHT, POLL OP UBBOY, ATtADCKO 
THE STATE OP IkmOBTAUTY, PCTBB, TES FaTEBB OF 
THE WaOLB WOBLD.—ISSiS'SSH) 

COMMEKCARV. 

'SUfamt pfoe2aim«£Z W.e his Um* well-known to the whole world. 

'AUainin^ iht state of Immortality on roochmg the ststo of 
which ooivsisU in the cessation of nil Ai)Uctjoiia along with the IDispoel' 
tie ns. 

' Pure’'^onsistiDg of oonstiloente free from ell impitritiee. This indicates 
that Superiority of the Blessed Lord which is conduoive to his own welfare 
and which coneiste in the destruction of all Ignomnco; the phrase, 'The 
PaiJxor of aU’ indicates that superiority whiob is conducive to the welfare of 
otbore.— 'FoAer', Teacher and Oentreller, —of the world i —because He 
establishes the Three forms of Right Kuewled^—(8513*d614} 


The following Texts anticipate eod answer the rejoinder of the o^er 
party, to the above 


TEXTS (3616.3616). 

Ip this Rbsoehsiohal Tbzt jijbt uestioked ib sot aoceptbd as such, 
—THEH, POB THAT, WB OAK DISOOTBE KO BBAflOlT EXCEPT SHSRR 
HOSTILITY OS YOUH PAST. BbCAUSB OCCSntwUion AKD OTHIB 
PBOPBBTIES THAT BELOKO TO TBS VbDIO TbXT ALL 
POSSIBLB IK BBOABO TO THIS TBXT AISO: SPBOULLY AS 
THESE PBOTEBTISS ABB DSPEKDBKT HPOK THE 

MBBB WRIM 07 KEN.—>{3515.3616) 

COMMENTARY, 

*Z’h«sW.e. the ReeceasioDOl Test named 'Uimitta*. 

The second line beginning witIw'Tben. for that, etc. etc. * etatee the 
answer to the Opponent’s posztion.—{3S16.S6I6) 


The following text sets forth ^ Oppeorat’s rejoinder 
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TEXT (3617). 

*'A£ A MATTBE OP PACT, NO SOBIPTXriLAl* TEXT TO THIS £JfB<7r CAH BE 
POVKD ; BUT IF SUCH AN ASS£BTION WERE etenoi, THEN IT COOTiI* 

BE ONLY OOUMENDATOBY ; AND IF IT REAT.TY SPOEB 07 A 

Person, then « would be not-btebnax».”—(3517) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Tothis^90' —j.e. speaking of tbo Omnisdent Person. 

Question .—“Why oannot it be found T*' 

Ansver.‘—‘'// it is stsmal, stc, «sc.*^If the sohptoxnl text speaking of the 
Omniscient Person is eisrmzl, then It must be purely commezulatory,—so that 
it must be taken as really having an entirely difierent meaning. If it is not 
held to bo merely commendatory, then It must be non<«isrmi4—(3517) 

QusMion .—Why should it be eommendaiofy. if eternal t 
Ansiosr 

TEXT (3618). 

“Ip the scbjptttrb is btebnal, tbsh ths assumption of the Omniscient 

PbbSON is FUTtLS: AS PEOPLE WOULD LEARN X>harfna FROM 
the 8ck»tdrb itself.”—(3618) 

OOMMENTARY. 

‘TjfjLQ’jnnnT* n~mimptirin of the Omniscient Person. 

Question .—Why Is it futile f 

^^nswerAspeopls, etc. ‘^'Taiah'—from the Eternal Scripture itself.-^ 
(S618) 

The author's answer to the above argument of the other party is as 
follows:— 

TEXTS (3519-3520). 

In pact, stemaHt^/ dobs not bblono even to ths Veda wbu^-xnown 
AS aooa :; bboausb it rbpeesents Cogmtion foUowing after effort, or 
the retvU of successive Oofnitionc and so pobte.—B ur in case 

THE WBLL-ENOWN Vsda IS ACOBFTBP AS BXLXA3LB, YOU 
HAVE TO AOOBFT THS OTSBB EESOENSIONiXi TBXT AIBO 
AS BECAUSS THAT ALSO 18 Vsda.— 

(3519-3620) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the J^ffvsda and the reet are well-known aa Vsda, yet it is not 
wsU known that they are eternal. 
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“HowsoV’ 

*Seoaun, etc. et^:.isUuidK ior'yMiKai', ‘boirauMi’the Cvgziition 
slter effort* or the 8ucce«ive Cognition, in &IJ jigt-otemnl; jumt iikt* die 
Jat and other diiogH.'^o also jh tbe Veda,*- Aumvm it is a Reason based upon 
the nature of tlungs.—The oliargps of 'Inadinisaibility’, etc. against this 
Reason have been fuUy refuted under die clinptor on the 'Revealed Word*: 
hence it is not done over again here. 

the iivell-kiioa’n F 8 do.^( 36 I 9 * 35 SQ) 

“But tbe fact uf die odiur RoHCenMOiial Text (put ferNTard) cannot be 
admitted "^•saye tbe Opponent. 

Tile answer to tiiis is as follows:— 


TEXT (3521). 

It sbhov^s TOC to peovb beyond doubt teat tub Text nt qubation 
IS SOI ‘Vbda’; as othbbwise, the bsason that you have put 
POBWAHD (against THE OmNISOISHT PbBSON) THAT Hs Id 
NOT UBNTIONBD IN TEB 'VeOa' BBCOMSS DOVBTPVL.— 

(3521) 

COMMENT ARY. 

‘Ot^enoiee'-~4.e. ifyoudo ootcatabliah tlio fact that it is not Veda; in that 
case, what you have asserted regarding the Omoiscient Person being uot 
mentioned in Uie 'Veda*, beooraes open bo doubt and hence ‘Inadmissible' 
(ae Reason).—(36S1) 

It has bean argued under Tat 3617 that^“i{ (he Text in question refere 
to tbe PoTBou, then it is not*etemal The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (3622). 

Tee Vbda may bb eternal ; ir may ai40 bbebb to the Omniscieht 
Pbebon. Bui if zi eefsbs to the Pebson. why should it, on 

THAT ACOOUNT, BECOME ?—^‘BBOAITSE IT WOULD, 

TK TBAT CASS, BB ABSOOUTED WITH WEAT IS PBEISBASLS" 

—[Says tbs Opponent) .—(3522) 

COMMENTARY- 

On being asked—'Why should it become not'9temal T ’—the Opponent 
replies—‘Rscauw it Kor/ld, etc. etc. *—d.s because it would be sesodated wJtb^ 
related to—eometbisg tliat is periahatie, evanescent—(36S2) 

The folio wing text points out the 'Inconoiusiveness’ of tbe Opponent’s 
answer:- 
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TEXT (3523). 

1f that BB so, then how AJtE ILL 8UCX THIKOS AH ClARIPIBB BdTTBP, 

NrViRA'COBH AND FlRK, WHICH AHB noAefemc!,—HFORSN OF 
IN TE£ Vkoa, which IS efcrTuii 1^3523) 


COM>TEKTABY. 

'Ajya' ia Clarified ButU>r;—is a p&rtiuular kind of (^rii^ 
OAomitorn^W' ia Pire.—‘Tina’—by tlw keda.—(3523) 

Ths following UxU antivipato and auswor tliu Oppcocnt’e rejuindur:-^ 


TEXIS (3524-3526). 

If IT IS OKOED THAT—“tit THESE CASES AUO, THEBE 1£ THE VniWT^, 

WHICH IS eitmal ”,— then (the answer is that} that also has 

BEEN DISCARDED. TeEN AGAIN, IF THE WOBI> KXTBSSSES TEE 

Universal ALONE, then it cannot being about TSE COONITION 

07 THE FARTIOULAR THINOS, ClaRITIBD BUTTSR AND THE BEST. 

If it expresses this latter ALSOi then does it not ZX)S£ its 

tiera/Ai\y\ Further, in regard to the Ouniscibnt Febson 

AIBO, THE SORIPTUEAL WORD COULD BETAZN ITS BTERNALITY IN 

ISB SAME WAV, EVEN THOUGH DEKOTINa THE PERSON (WHO IS 

N OT.BTERH AL).— (3524- 3626) 

C0MMI5NTAHY. 

[Thtt othar Party ssyA}—"Li tho caae of the Claiidcd Butter and other 
things, there us the VnivtrMi whicli is expiesscd by the word; vo that there 
Gould bo no incongruity”. 

This cannot be ri^t; because under the cliaptor on the ‘Univereal’, 
the I7niv«r«cd haa bean rejected in det^. 

Granting that the Xlniveraal is there; even so, as the word ‘Clarified 
Butter’ would express the Univtrseil only, it could not biing about the 
noUon of the Individual; and in that case, the denoting of the Uoivenal 
would be useleea, so far ae that man ie concerned who eseks to do some act 
that could be aooompliehed only through the Individual. 

'*The Individual is oogzxieed because it is unsepskrable from the 
Unjvoreal”. 

That oannot be; because, ae a matter of fact, there is no such remotene(:« 
in the Cognition. That is to eay, it does not eo happen that whan the word 
is uttered, the Cognition that comes about first ia that of the Universal,— 
and then later on, follows the Cognition of the Individual ae Ineeparablo 
from that Univaxsal. What actually happens in ordinary experience ie 
that the Cognition of the usefully effective thing (which is the Individual) 
follows fr om the word immediately (directly); in iact, people use the word 
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for the purpoee of spe»kwg of th&t usef^il thing iteelL Hence it cannot 
be right to thM "the Cogniticn of the Individuel doee uot follow from 
the y^ord directly". 

If the word denoted the L’nivenel onJy> end not the Xndividuei» then 
e aene man would oot be prompted to activity by the Word which donotOii 
something uot connected with that activity,—and mch a word would bo 
like the lajunctioo of milking the Bull! 

If, in order to avoid thie contingency, it ie admitted that there ist douota* 
tion of the Wng in ite indmiud; aepect alec,—then how would the Veda 
escape from the contingency of losing ite elemaluy ? 

Further, it may be that primwily the wotde denote Uoiverealx;—and 
there is denotation of Xodividuale only ae inseparable from UniverBals, 
Even BO, however, there would be Aothiog incongruous in the Scripture 
spealung of the Omniscient Person being tfsrnaf.—This is what tbo Author 
points out in the words—'Tften too, » re^rd, tie. etc. ’ That is to say, even 
when the Onmiscieat Person is one only, a miJtiplicity might be aKSumed 
on the basis of varying states; and thereby it would be possible for Him to be 
spoken by means of a word denotative of the Universal,—what to say tlien 
wboo there is an immeaaurable Una of Omniscient Penone f—(3524*£{52S) 

Then again, if you do not accept the Hescenaional text called ‘Nint iua' as 
redo,—yet, even so, your assertion, thet "the Omnisoieat Person is not 
mentioned in the Veda", becomes doubtful at any rate,—This is what is 
pointed out in the foUowing— 


TEXTS (3626-3527). 

AB BBOAftPS TH2 WOBDS OF TH£ VBDA, AS TU£Y AltE SZLP-aUTPfClENl', 
TBBIB MSABiye OOUU) NOT BB ASCBBTAINSD FBOH THB VsPa ZTSBLF; 

—BOB FBOU 7SB LBABBSB BY EZUSELB,—OB FEOU SOXB OTHBB 
FSXSOB,—WHO MIGHT BB GHBSB TBE INFLOBNOB OP 
DBLUSIOH and OTBSB DlSABlLITlBe. UmDEB TBB 
01BCOM9TA:NOBS, how COX7LD SS AjVY OBB- 

TAUriY BBOABDINO THB A95BBT10H THAT— 

'what is MBANt BY TSB VSDIC WOBDB— 

Agnihotro^m jithuyii tvargaJcama^^is 
not THAT Jina is onniscieni 1— 

(3626-3627) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words of the Veda, on account of their utmoHii/, must be self- 
sufloient, independent; hence what these words mean oannot be ascertained 
from the Veda iteelf; because the Veda nowhere aays 'Aly meaning ie 
-^ot (bos’;—nor could it be ascertained from the Isomer by himself;—or 
from some other person, in the shape of an expounder; because aU these 
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mflo, according U> you, might b© wnd^ th® influence of Uelusion and other 
diaabxlities.^Under the cireometaDceg, it U quite poaiblo to take the words 
relating to the A^ihoMi afl meaning that ‘the Blessed Lord ia omaisoient*. 
‘Any certainly, Uc. sto’—i.e. nooerteJnty at all.—(8626-3527) 

It hae been argued under 7’azt 3195, tbat>^'‘It ie not poasible to com* 
prehend ah the things coguised by all men". 

The aiitwer to this is as (ollcwa>— 

TEZTS (3628.3620). 

l^AT OHE ES 'ObENISOIBST* XS WDBB3T00S ONLY FSOH THB OLBA& 
tSACHZKQ THAT Hb ZMFASTS XtBQA2U>IN<9 KbaV£H AVX> TRB HTOKBST 
Good: bbcausb that BEAJtd testimony to Hi9 eno'wlbdoe 

OF T*t0 MOST 1MP0£TA:NT UATTBES. OF WHAT USE XS 
THE EHOWLSDOB Of THE N0K9B& OS SANDS OF THE 
SBAS^ What then have we got to do wtph 
His ENOWI.EDOB OF OTHEE THIN09 T— 

(3628.3629) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued under Test 8800 tha^'*'rhe deecriptioos that are 
met with of Omniscient Pereons in the iWAnae, etc. should be uodemtood in 
the figurative sense’'. 

The answer to *hia ig gg follows:— 

TEXTS (8630.8631). 

That the DSSOEiPnoHs shottld be vndsbstood in the etodbattve 
8BNSS, Y.Tgg TBX ibfanfra and Arihavdda texts,—'Would be bzoht 

ONLY AFTER THE AOTUAL EXISTENCE OP THE OUNISOIBKT PEBSON 
HAD BEEN EBJEOTED.—As A MaTTSA OF FACT HOWEVER, THREE 18 
NOTHINO TO ANVUL THE IDEA OF SUCH A PBESON ; WBGLB, ON THB 
OONTBAHY, Hl8 EXISTENCE wta SEEN AOTVAIXY PROVED IK GREAT 
DETAIL. So THAT THB IDEA OF TED BEXKO Ji^r^Vt MUST 

BEHATN DOUBTFUL; ZNABMUCH AS TT IS POSSIBLE FOB ZT TO BE 7BUE 

ZK ZT8 PHXMABY SENSE.—<3630.3631) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ekistence of the Ornmecient Peieon had been rejected by proofs, 
then DO other e^lanation being posubk, the assertioivi in queetion might 
be taken in their figurative sensenot otherwise, if the primary meaning 
were in any way possible. It cannot be right to regard the eternal Word 
to be mere Arthavdda; because an assertion is taken as an Arthavoda only when 
51 
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some other meaning is uxUnded', in a cftse tbarefore where there is no such 
inteaUon, ^ore being no speaker desiring to moke tJke asBertioo,—tl>at ooodi* 
tion cannot bo fulflUed.—(3590*3551) 


It has been further argued, iioder the eamo Test 3200, that—(he 
'untrammeUed knowledge’ spokon oi may be taken os rofeiring to certain 
particular things only, not to all thiaga”. 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (3632). 

Is CASE THE ‘UVTEAMMBUED ’ KATOEE OF TTm EKOtFLEDOE IS ESOAEBEP 
AS TEOZ, RB?5E£K09 TO 6VOB TBtItOd AS Dhorma Alfh THE USE, 
OMAELY TBS BODDHISTS SAFE W05 TWiam qasE.—(3532) 

CX)MMliNTARY. 

Qwttiw >AVo the Buddhists won their case ?" 

Answtr 


TEXI (S533). 

BsCAUSB JT SAS BBSS PB07ED BEFOBS THAT IT IS THE LoBD’S KNOmiElKJB 

eblatiso to Pbospbbitt asd Hioeest Good, alosq with 

THESE UATTBBS (DAomO ASI> TBS KBST), WETOH IS 
* PytEAMMET.rjtD ’:—this IS QinTB OLSAIt EVEN 
TO THE TEEUST TtPZE.—(3633) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been proved before that the Lord’s knowledge of the Highest 

Goodis’iiatrammeiled’- Heooe it must be known to all men, down to the 

veriest piper, that He poaaesMs the knowledge of Dharma and allied matters; 
so that, by hie own words, the opponent admita the ’’Omniseieijce* of the 
Lord, (after admitting His knowlaige of Dharwa and such matters^— 
(3688) 


It has been argued under Tew 3205, thatr-‘'The knowledge spoken of 
may be that of bie own eeU**. 

But even so. as such knowledge ia possible for the Lord Himeell what 
has been urged is nothing ucuWble for ua-This ia what is pointed out in 
the following— 
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TEXT (S5S4). 

As HEOAHDS THE £I70VXES<3E OP SELF, EROUOBT ASOCT BT THB PHAOTIOB 
OP MbDITATIOK,—THZ8 ALSO HAS BEEN ALREADY PBOTED TO BE 
'UHTRAMMEIXBD' IN THB CASE OP THOSE PeBSONS.—(8534) 

COMMENTAJ^Y. 

' 7*^^ a£«o’—tho knowledge of eelf. 

' the revered Buddliae. 

*Alrea<jy*—Urider TexI 8434.—(8584} 

Says Che Opponent—**The hwvUd^ of there mentioMd is that 
eonjuBting in seU*Cognition. not that of the Spirit functioning witliln. How 
then can ovu? Argument be futile (proving what is already admitted) 1*' 

The answer to Cbia is os follows :— 

TEXT (8536). 

That alone is ImowUdge <4 which consists in the peecsption op 

THE PHBE SBLP,—AS THBKEIN THE ONLY CoeNTllON IS THAT 
OP PUHB CONSOIODSNBSS PHEED FBOU *r-T, ADTENTTITOHS 

iKpuBmES.—(3585) 

COJOIENXABY- 

QtoMtion "How is it laiown that there Is knowledge of pure Coa> 
scioxieness onlyT*’ 

Answer.*— 

TEXTS {3635-3537), 

It BEEN SHOWN BEPOBE THAT ALL COONITION IS IN TES FOBU LBTOED 
OP THB ApprsAendsr and Apprehended it is pees pboh xse two abbb< 
&ATIOH8. This is the (Doonition or hnowlsdqb that has been 

EXPOUNDED BY THE BvddhtU. THAT 19 WHAT PROVES THBSE 
TO HATE BEEN POSSESSED OP TA9T WISDOH AND OP 
SNOWLEDOB NOT OONDUClTB TO BiBTH AND Rs* 
bxbth and it is THE Teaohikos INOULOATBD 
UNDER THE OULDANOB Of THES5 PERSONS 
THAT ARE LUHINOUS TO THE PRESENT 
DAY.—(8638.8587) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Before '—Under the chapter (S3) on the 'External World*. 

ee^'—lo. whose knowledge is not oondncive to Births and 
Rebirths.—(353d-3637} 
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<ittMion: —**Wh&t ere those TeMhiogs that vers promulgated under 
Their guidance t*’ 

^neuwf.— 

TEXTS (353S-S^). 

^ EEQABD TO TB£ LITMIKOOS QOHSCXOXrSVBSS, I'OT IlABfi5]> BY TBE TWO 
VOBMSi^WnO OOXTICD SVTBRT^ AVt WBOISO HOTION8,1? HIS Mljqp IS 
NOT PEIArDED BY THE TWO FORHS As SOON AS THBAS 19 BSCOONI* 
TIOK OP TEE ‘SotTL-LBSS-ireSS’ OF BOTH,—ALL TKOSS BBFBOTS 07 

Lots, Hath anp the which have theib souboe nr the 

THOUGHTS OP WOMEN AND SUCH IHINCS, DrSAPPEAH WITHOUT BTPOBT, 
—Tms 18 THE Highest Truth whjoh the 'Extoiwpbb op uhtcy ’ 
propounded,—WHICH BHIN09 ALL HINDS 07 PbOSPBWTY, PAE 

beyond the beach of KSiham and others.—(3538-3540) 
COMMENTARY. 

'T/ Ate mtnd •« not deluded, eta. t.e. who ba» got rid of all obeetsioo of 
the apprehendv and the (^rehended. 

'Ae soon « rtere ie reeogniiion, etc. «e.*—i-e. the recognition of the 
fact that the (1) Body aod (2) All other things are wrCAoui eoui;—or it may 
mean the recognition of the ‘nairdOJipa —unreality—6oA’—i.a of the 
apprehended aa Well as the Apprehender. 

'FarheyondAe reaA of, etc. etc.'—Ei$hava' stands for Ban (Vif^n),^ 

' And oAere' iacludae ' /«Atcra ’ aud the rest.—(3638-3640) 

©uewton.*—"Why is not the a^J~Cognition of Kiahavo and others also 
regarded as pure ?" 

Aneum.^ 


TEXTS (3541-3543). 

Other people recognise tee 'Soul’ as something permanent, 

BESEMBLTNO the pure BOCY-ORySTAL ; THIS IDEA OP THESE PEOPLE 
IS CLEARLY WRONG, AS THE EXISTENCE OP THE PERMANENT ‘SOUL* 
HAS BEEN REJECTED. Ip THE COONITION ENYTSAOlHO THE SOUL 
PBOOBEDS 7B0H ONE’6 OWN SOUL, THEN THERE SHOULD RE THE 
Cognition op ail eouis at ope and the s a m e timb.—Ip it doss 
NOT PBOOEED from ONB'B OWN SOUL,—OH IP IT IS REGARDED AS 

ETBHNAL,—IHSN IT COULD HOT IKVISAQB THE SoUL AT AIL:_BKNO, 

IN ISIS RB8PEOT LIES THE COGNITIONS OP OTHER PERSONS_ 

(3541-3543) 

coMMEirrABy. 

‘OAer people'—Ktehava aud etheie. 

Under the CSiapter on the ‘&ouJ’, the ezisteuce of tbe Soul has been 
rejected: any Oognition of it must be wrong and hence impure. 
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Further, the knowledge of these people reletiog to the eternal Soul that 
is spoken of,—doee this knowledge or Cognition proceed froth the person’s 
own Soul or not? Theee are the only two alteroativoe posuble. In the 
former case, all his Cognitions should appear sraultaneously, as their o/Boient 
cause would be there.—In the latter case, in the Cognition eternal or not* 
oteroal t In both cases, that Sou] would only be a replioa of his own Soul, 
and heaoe, Hke the Cognition of other people, it could not envisage that 
Soul.—<3641-9643) 


It has been argued under Tnti 3207, that—**His knowledge consists 
in the dxreot perception of Hia pure Self, and when the aource of that know¬ 
ledge U not pure, the knowledge itself ia called Iffn^ranoe". 

The answer to this is as followa:— 


TEXTS (3544-3546). 

Hie »70WLEi>QX boss noi ooNSiet Dt tex pasot rafiOEPTiON OS His 
rCr&E SSLP ; because that is devoid of the OHABACTEBlSTlCe ov 
TEE ’Cognisable’, as war bbek proved in dbtsil,—Ip tee Soul 
(SELF) 15 ESU> TO BE OP THE NATURE 07 OOOinTION (CONSOIODSNESS), 
—THERE OAN ES NO ACTB E H BN STON OP IT A3 8DCE ; BBOAUSS 07 TSS 
DEPFERENCS BETWEEN THE ’SEEK* AND THE *5EBIN0'.—If THEN 
THE SAID COONTTION IS HELD TO EE SELF-IIXUMINED, THEN IT COKES 
TO BE ‘SBLP'OOQNITION’, AND A3 3U0B IT WOULD V3AN THAT THE 
COGNirrON 13 AMENABLE TO DXRBOT.PSROBPTION.—(3544-4546) 

COMMENTAEY. 

If the Soul ia held to be unconscroue in ita essence, then the Cognition 
that apprehends ft must be regarded as tffl^ure: as it has been proved under 
the ohapter on the ’External World’ that by their very nature, all Cognitions 
are devoid of tlie apprehended and tiie oppre^ender. 

If, on the other hand, the Soul is held to be of the nature of Consoiousneas 
itself, then there weuld be non-difference between what ie seen (cognised, 
La the sold) and the seemy (Cognition, Consoiousnees); so that they could 
not be related to each other as the o^reAended and the apprehender; which 
would mean that the Cognition could not be ragtfded as apprehending the 
Soul. Becaxise it Is only when there is some difference between the subject 
and the object that they can bear to each other the relation of the appr«hend«f‘ 
and the appr«htnd4d. 

If, lastly, the idea is that, being Uunirtous, like the lamp, the Cognition 
apprehends and envisages iteelf,—than there would be ‘self-Cognition', 
which you do not admit; and it would set aside your idea that Cognition 
cannot be psrcHvsd. This is what is shown by the virord^—‘/i woidd mean 
that Ct}ffniiian ie amenable ta direct Perception'. —(8644-3546) 
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It hw been argued under Texi 3206, it be heM that BnaAntd, 

and are tbe embcdunenta of the Veda, etc. etc. ’*• 

The answer to this is ae fcUone:— 


TEXTS (3547-3549). 

ThB&B oair be no CONNEOTIOV between BRAEMi (and othebs) and 
TEE Veda;—( a) bscadsb thbeb is DTvrsBSNCS between teem, 

(5) 5BCAD8B BOTH SEE HBQABJ^EB A8 ETERNAL, AND (c) BECAUSE THEBE 
IS NO tfUTUAIi DEPSNDEBOB;—JUST AS IN THE CASE 07 ANY 0TB2E 

THTNo.—T hus it is absurd to talk ob Bra And, bto. being 'Embodi¬ 
ments 07 THE Veda’.—Eqhallt absurd it is to spbas ot the Veda 
AS 'cONSISTnrO O? all ENOWLEDOE* ; TOR THE SIMPLE REASON THAT 
TBE VEANINO OP THE VSDA CANNOT BE ASCBBTAINBD.—It HAS 
BESN ERPIAINED TEAT (TOR TS) THE OtfNISClENT PBBSON IS BE* 
COQNISBD INDEPENDENTLY BY FlMflELT ; AND Hb IS NOT ASSUMED 
ON THE GROUND 07 Brahnd AND OTHEBS BEINO 'ShBODIMRNTS 07 

THE Veda*.—<3647-3549) 

COMMENTARY. 

If BrahmS and othen had any eonneetieo with the Veda, then aJooe 
could they be regarded aa the 'Embodiment ot the Veda*; as a matter of 
fact, there can be no connection beCweea these and tbe Veda. Becaitee 
there con. be only two kinda of coonection or relationahip among thingf^(l) 
that of identity and ( 2 ) that of cause and effect,—as bas been explained 
before;—as the two—Brabrafiand Veda—are held to bo difiorent, the relation 
between them cannot be that of idenidy.—Kor can it be the relation of 
CaufiA and Effect; because both are regarded as etema), and as such cannot 
derive any benefit from one another, as neither could be in need of the 
other. 

'TAs idea of the Veda eoneisting of oE Anowisdye’—this hoe to be con- 
slrued with 'is absurd* of the previous sentence. 

“Why is it absurd I'* 

Because *(As *7%eaning of Ae Veda eannot be <ueeneined'i-^{ the meaning 
of the Veda were ascertained, then alcoe could it be ammed that it eonsiets 
of all knowledge This aecortamment however cannot be got at through any 
Cognition, es h$a been pointed cut already. 

Nor again do we accept the Ommscient Person on tbe strength of the 
Veda,—as you do. In fact, the Cognition of the Lord is eelf-bom, and 

bence He is omnisoient, by Himself we have already explained before._ 

(8647-3549) 

It bee been argued in Tat 3209, that—‘'Where on one aide are Buddha 
and others who are mortal, where od the other are the three excellent Vedas 
etc. etc.”. 
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The ansvnx to this is that th» 'mortality ’ o< tho 1 /ord hu cot baaa 
proved.—This lb whM is pointed out in the ioUowmg^ 


TEXT (3650). 

Being Beyond the ' Metbmfsychic Cycle’ ooNaiarmo 07 the ‘pive 

STATES', TEE SnJdhoa AEB NOT ngr.n SV US TO BE ‘MOETAD’. 

What has been hbqasded as their 'biete' is only 

THE CREATION 07 tfiZMSELVES BY 
THEMSELVES.—(S550) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘Hell’, ’BegioiMof the Dead’, ‘BegiooB of Beaste’, ‘Begioa of CelertiAV 
and ‘the Human Regions'—are the ‘five rtatea’ that make up the 'Metem- 
peychio Cycle’;—Blee^ Lords all lie be3^iid this fivefold Oyole; so that 
their ‘mortality' cannot be admitted. 

Qw*tum .‘—"Hew ie it then they are heard of as having been born in 
the family of SKuddhodana and othare t” 

Answer :—•' Whai hoe been rsgardedt etc. etc.’-H 3560) 

T!ie lollo^7ing Text eupports this »me idea by acriptnree:— 


TEXT (3661). 

‘It IS QJ TEE DSLIOHTPUL CITY OF Ahoniftha. FREE FROM THE HABITATION 

OF UNCLRAK BSIKQS,—THAT THE BuddhoS BBOOBB AWAEENED J 
AND WHAT IS AWAEENED HERB (IK THIS WORLD) IS 
ONLY TBSm OWN CS*ATIOH'.“(3551) 

COMMENTABY- 

'Akoniffha' is the name of a certain te/^oap-^'iioe from the habits Won 
of unclean Ashuddh&vdeakdyika' are c^estial beings;—here only 

such people dwell who are noWe and pure;—on the top of thia reelfl the 
Mdheehvara-Bhawna (the Balace of the Supreme Lord);—it is in this Palace 
that there appear the Sodhieattvae who have passed through the ‘ten sUpa’ 
and reached the highest;—what is perceived hero in the world ie only what 
is created under their superviaon. 

Such is the assertion met with in the senpturee.—(3661) 

It might be argued by the Opponent that—'‘We do not admit of what 
has been assorted here". 

The answer to that is as follows,—* 
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TEXTS (8652-3653). 

How TOO DO YOV ASCBRTADr, JSDBPSNDeJJlLY, IRS SATO ‘MOBTAUTT" ? 

CBBTADSLY rot or TRB basis or the *SCBIPT0RS ’ OF OTUlfiA ?S07LB ; 

AS WHAT THAT S0HIFT17BS SA7S BAS J17ST BBBB BOXRIHD ODT.— 

Nob do wb fostclatb om ‘Ohrisoibrt Psbsobs* as 

BIVAIS TO THB 'OVNISCIEKT PSRSOKS’ POSTDLATBD 
BY OTHEBS: WHO OODLD STBB COROSrTH OF 
ARY amiBV btewbes Bsal Entities abb 
'sst-TLOvisBS' f—(3652-3553) 

COMMENTARY. 

If you hold to the ‘mortality* mdopendently, then your Raascn is 
doubtfuI^heocA^Inadmiaable’. In fact, you have no proof ia support of 
the idea of the Blessed Lord being mortol,—by virtue of which the eaid 
mortality could be regarded as independaotly ascertained Hence the 
‘mortality’ has to be asserted by yoo on the basis of the scripture of the 
other party; aod what the scripture of the other party has to say on the 
point has just been shown—Thus the ‘mortality’ of the Blessed Lords 
remains ‘improven’.—(355S.3M8) 


Question.*—“How is it known that these other Omniscient Persons are 
like 9ky-Jiov;tr$y 
Answer.*— 


TEXT (3554). 

It ha3 bebtt fboved by ts that ajiy BierruU Beinos, bsoio devoie of 

ALL CAFAOITY, MtTST BE TOBHLE8S. HeNOB IT FOLLOWS THAT THB 
'ThBEB-EYED DbITT' and other SBCH BrIHOS, who ARl HELD 
BV OTHERS TO BE OWNISCUBKT, DO NOT EXIST 
AT ALL.->(3564} 

COMMElfTART. 

The other party holds Ska<^kara sod others to be Eternal Beings,_and 

it has been proved by us that eternal entities caimot have any caparity at 
all; aa any effective action on their part.—ertber ffdooesaively or aimultaneous- 
ly—would be incompatible‘being devoid of all capacity’ again is what 
characterises non-arisfenee; bsnee it foUows that Skita and other eternal 
beings posited by the other party are nen-sw«e»u. Thus it is that it ia 
known that they are ‘like 8^*dowers’. 

‘iTfyombato’, ‘Three-Eyed Deity V is 5AaAfaj»w, (3564) 
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Turthtf. Shiva Mid others m&y be there. Even bo, they belong to a 
very inferior order; hence we are not making any comperieon between theee 
and the Blessed Lords.—This is pointed out iu the following r— 


TEXTS (3655-3656). 

THBN AQAm, TSE SNOtVIiEBQB 07 THOSE PbBSONS 25 AIX intONO, 
BBCAUSS IT INVOLVES NOTIONS OP THE ‘SOUL’ AND STTOH OTHSE 
TffiNCS. Tee xnowlsdob op the Biiddhat, ok the othbb 
HAND, 18 not wrong; as has BEEN EXPIAIKSD IK DETAIL. 

These is theebpose ko oompaeisok hade between 
THESE TWO SETS, ON THE QBOOin) 07 OHSATSB 05 
LESS PBOJnMITT; WHO 0017LO IKSTITUTE ANY 
OOMPAEISOK BETWEEN THE BLIND AND 
THE MAIT WITH PESTECT BreS?— 

(S656-355d) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood.—^d556* 8658) 

It has been Mgoed under Tart 8210, that—“the three Betties, Brahm& 
and the rest, are menUoned in the eternal scriptxire of the Veda; and the 
eternality of these does not militate agMost the etemality of the Vedas “. 
The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (3657). 

In pact, the btebkalttv op ah. svch teikos as QvAirfy, Action, 
God, as also op thb Vedas, has been totally bbjboted. 
C0N8B4tr8NTLY WE DO NOT ADMIT 07 ANY BTBBKAL 

‘ SOBIFPraE ’ .—(3657) 

COMMENTARY. 

By establishing the ^Perpetual Flux’ as ejecting all things, it has been 
proved that nothing can be eUmal. Hence all this (about et«rnality) is 
wholly irrelevant.—(3667) 

It has been argued under T«i 8216, that—“If any person were seen at 
the present to be similar to the Omniscient Person, then the existence 
of that Person could be oognised through Analogy”. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXTS (8568-3551). 

Ws yo SOT HOLD THAT THB EXISTBlfO* OF TEE OmjJISCISHT PeESON IS 
TEOVED BY AHALOQY ; BBOAOSE IT HAS BBBH SHOWIT THAT AHALOOY 
IS MOT A BIIUBLE MEAM8 0? OOGHTTIOM. HeMC* THE SAID existence 
OOTJU) HOT BE PE07BD BY IT. It 18 OMLY WHEH THE ixistSWC 0? A 
THZMQ HAS BEEN COOMI3ED, THAT ITS SlMHARTTY 0AM BE P5ECSIVED J 
AHD WDaI is desired TO BS PEOVED IH THB BEE9SHT CONTEXT IB 

TEE existence op the aUJanatirin^ Persw ,— amd this oahmot 
B£ PEOTBD BY M8AM8 OP AmALOOY. HEKCE YOUE DHMIAL OP 
TBaS (IM BEFEREMCB TO THB PeRSOM) IS SMTIBSLY FUTILE.—- 
If rtll ni«n have been FBMamD by tod to be not’Cmniscieni ,— 
THEM omniscience beloros to yod yotteseif', schcb yod pekceive 

^y.T. MEM, THOSE MBAE YOD AS WELL AS THOSE B5M0TBAHD SIHOE 
YOD PEEOBrVE THB OAFACITV OP OOQMlTIOHa APPEAEIHO IH THE 
‘ ChaIH ' OF ALL OTHER MEH.—(3558-3661) 

COMMEKTARV. 

As A tcatt«r of fact, no nlialsUitT attAobeo to Analogy* as a means of 
cogmUon*—by virtx;a of which the Buddhist could seek to prove the exiatance 
ef the Omnisuent Parson by its maafis.^^Evtn ff Analogy were rellabla, it 
would be of no use in the proving of the said exietence. Because all that 
Analogy proves, for inatanoe, is merely the umilarity of the QettMys in the 
well-known object* Cow; in the case in qi^ation, however, the Omniscient 
Person is not a well-known ot^ea, —ae, according to yon, He is still to be 
proved; oonseqaently whan, under your view, tbo Sxielence o/ the Omniecient 
Person ia put up as wbat is to be proved,^here can be no room for Analogy, 
so that, there being no poesibility of ita applying to the case in question, 
your denial of it is entirely futile; ee it is only wbat is regarded as poeeiblo 
that is denied. 

It has been argued under Tssd 3216, that—‘'Having found that all mon 
of the present day are not-ommsofettf, it is definitely concluded, through 
Analogy, that all men are not-onnisoien$”.—Tbie answer to is that— 
oil fMR, sta s<a’—If all men have been seen by you, then your denial of 
tho Omoie^ont Person involvee seS-oontradicUon. Because, when yon 
admit that you yourself see all men, far and near.—and also that you have 
definite knowledge of the cognitive capacity of the *chsdn’ of other men,— 
you clearly attribute Oftiniscisnee to yourself; because your said ad'^se iop 
would imply your perception of all things far removed in time, place and 
nature; as such perception can never belong to one who is not omniscient. 
And yet in denying such Omniscience, you are putting forward arguments, 
and are actually denying it; so that there is self-contrsdiotion on your 
part; just Ideo the assertion‘your motbor is barren'.—(3656-3661) 

The following Tsai points out that the Person also that is a dduced by 
the other party is 'Inadmissible', 'Unproveo':— 
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TEXTS (a562-3664). 

EVBN IF THE PBBSON WSBB BTANDIHO BBPOHB YOV, HOW OOTTLB TOT 
HAVE THE OBETAINTY THAT ‘He IS NOT OMNTSOTENT' 1 If YOTT 
HAt> THIS EHOWLSBGE. YOtT W01JLD BE COGNISANT OP THINGS EBYONT* 
THE senses!—Ip YOC DEDGOB THE PACT OP AIX PERSONS BEING 
NOT'OMKISCIBNT 7B0M SEEING THAT YOU TOCHSBLP ARB NOT SO,— 
THEN. THEBE WOITLD BE THIS INOONGBUItY THAT (VOUE) BrAHMI 
AND OTHITB DEITIES W017LD DEDVOR THE omniscienci OF ALL PEESON8 
PaOM THEIB OWN OMNISOIBNOE.—IP IT BE URGED THAT—“THERE IS 
CONVICTION REOARDIHO THE PRESENCE OP SUCH QDAWTIBS IN AliL 
MEN ONLY WHEN WE DO HOT PEEOEIVE ANYTEINOTO THE COMTEAEY”, 
THEN ODE ANSWER 18 THAT IN EBOARD TO THE HATTER 'ONDER CON* 
SIDBRATION, THE MERE SDSPldON TO THE CONTEAEY HAS THE SAVE 
EFFECT AS THE AOPDAi PERCEPTION OP THAT CONTRARY.—<3562- 

3534) 

COMMENTABY- 

Tbafe ia, aven whan tha asn is stAoding before one, one mm only tia 
body, and if the observer ia biroBelf not-omnisoient, he OAnnot know that 
the men before him ia not*omnfact«nt 

•ShSvi' _ie. if there were the certainty that the roan ia not-oronieciant. 

If, in order to aave tbe Bamob from being 'Inadmissible’, the conviction 
regarding all men beii^ not-omniscient be taken as deduced from one's own 
m«-etaniaden«j—than there would bo inoongruitiee and the Reason would 
become 'Inoonduaive'.—This is wbat is pointed out by the words—yOM 
tUduu. etc. The compound •5kna9anafAatddTftau' is to be expounded 

aa—‘dff^ou*—from the perception—aeonxyAcadydfr—of non-omniscience— 
*<S£mani',—in yourself. 

The feJlowmg might be urged—“In the case of the provii^ of the pro- 
«ence of a certain quality in all men, the idea ia rendered impossible by the 
perception of the divereity of wisdom, etc. among men; henoe no attempt is 
made to prove it; in the case of non-onmUcUnoe, however, the idea is imt 
rendered impoesiWe by anything; henoe there could be no each incoogmity 

as has been indieatad”. . . . .v 

This is not right. Just aa a Reason cannot prove that of which the 
contrary hse been perceived, similarly it cannot also prove that ©f which the 
contrary :e suspected; and in this respect, the tuspid^ of the contrary does 
not difler from the pwoephon of the contrary. Conaequently, there can be 
no proving of non-of»mia«en«, because its contrary is open to euspioon.— 
(3662-3554) 

It has been argued, under Ttxt 3217, that—‘the teaching of Buddha 
and others ia capable of another explanation also, etc. etc.’’. 

The answer to this ia as fellows:— 
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TEXT (3566). 

Who bAO B ? r TJtE Fooi, CAK rboajld ras Teaohzkq op the Buddhoi 

A3 HATIHO TT8 SOt<BCB W DbLUSION,—WHEH IT HAS BSSfT 
PBOVED TO BE TEE PLAWUtSS EEPOSITlOH OP THE PATH 

TO Heaven a2TO the Pinai Goal ?—(3665) 

COMMEKTABY. 

It caoBOt b« AdmitMd that the TeAOhing ia <»pAblA of another explanAtion. 
Beoeruse the flawlees exposition of the ?Ath to Heaven and Final Liberation 
oaonot have its eource in Delusion :-^acd that the Teaching of the Blessed 
Lord is davless has been proved by ail the investigations and tests herein 
mode. 

—i.e, KvmSriia. He is a fool if he entertains the idea referred to. 

—(3656) 

It has bssa argued, under 7exi 3226, that—“The tesohing of Buddha, 
etc. might have been for the purpose of deluding tbsir disdplee, etc. etc.**. 
The oasver to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (3566), 

It 13 XNDEED A QREAT DELUSION TEAT HAS BEEN BROUQBT ABOUT BY 
Buddha in Eis dzsoiplss who, sitbzho the present xjts itselp, 
HAVE ATTAINED, THBOUOH IT, PBOSTERTTY, AS ALSO THE BIQHEST 
STAGE OF THE AUAVIATION 07 AIL AlFUCTIOKS OP TEE 
Mind 1—<5566) 

COMMENTARY. 


^ ^^^urin g tbe present life. 

'ProtpeHty '—in the shape of Loatiog health, vigour go forthj—these 

‘(Asp Aove attained mich is the construotion. 

'AUevUUione/ ali affliciiane o/ At Hind' —i.e. the cessation of Love, 
Etatred and other defects. 

* Throu^ if *—Through tbe proper fcUo«nng of the Teachings of tbs 
T.ord, regarding Mantras, Meditations, etc. 

'A great delueian has 6een &roupAf a5ouf *—This is figurative; the sense 
is—if you regard this ae *delusfnn', then it is you yourself who ore deluded,— 
inasmuch as you regard what is not delueicn, as delusfon.—<8665) 

It has been argued, under Teset S826, that —**If it were based upon the 
Vede, than they should have imparted it to the oxpoimders of the Veda itoelf, 
etc. etc.”. 

Tbs answer to this is as follows:— 
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TKXT {3667). 

The Tbaoioho oi the Bud^6 is cebtaiulv not basbd took the 

VeI>A ; BBOaOSE it SAS been OBSORIBBE as * PLAWLSSS WJULS 

THE Veda js btol oi flaws.—{3667) 
COMLIENTAKY, 

It CAnnot b* possible lor tb«/Zowi«M Teaching to be besed upon wheC is 
/uB o/jidWA—(8567) 

It Has been argued, under Text 3227, that—“ Because the Teachings were 
imported by them to the illiteroU SMdfae, therefore it is concluded that 
they ore defective and illusory 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TBZTS (3668.3669). 

The dAJj> Teaohikq or tits Budihas rs hot ros aky selfish ptofose ; 

nt FACT, THE WHOLE HFFOBT WAS UADE lOE THE BBNEllt 0? OTSBBS. 
Thus it was that the alL'MEBOTFUl Buddhas taught that 
Path to tat*,— hateko kadb to theib hzkds to bbino 

ABOUT the WHLIABS 01 THE WORLD, AKD THUS BBIKO 
THE DISIHTEBSSTBD WBLL.WISBSBS OF 

Aix beikos.—(356&3669) 

COMMENTABY. 

*Padam‘—is the name given to that Path to Prosperity aod Highest 
Good which consists in the cultivation of all good qualidas.—(8568.3669) 

The following t^t shows that it Is in the case of fdawi and other teachers, 
who imparted the teaching to Vedic scholars alone, that it is poeeible for 
the teachings to have been propounded lor the purpose of deluding those 
people:— 

TEXT (3570). 

Those teachers who wbbs ukdzb thb influehoe of qbhbd, fhab, 

HATRED, JSAL0U67, ETC. AKD WHBE DEVOID OF MEBOY,—IT IS THB 
TEAOHIKO OF SUCH FBB80KS WHIOB COULD BE FABTIAL 
AHD LOCAL.-(3570) 

COMMENTARY. 

On the other hand, the Teaching of the Blessed Lord was imparted to 
all men down to the veriest child,*—aod such Teaching only bears testimony 
to thair high-aouled character.—This is pointed cut in the following 
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TEXTS (S571-367&)- 

Thosb Traohebs, on tee otber eanp, who wsas led *y mercy 

AX058,—WHO HAI> A PERCEPTIcm OF THE TEIJTH,—WHO BAD 
NO FEAR OF ANY COHTRADIOTIOH,—OIPABTEO THEIB TEACHINGS TO 
Alt. As A MAN, IHEOOGH lONOBANCS, OOSS ON BBIHO AFFSOTED 
BT DEFECTS, SO THERE OEOWS IF TSB IX)RD8, MERCY TOWARDS HIM. 

—They do not desire to sstabush any such oonneotion with 
KBN AS THAT OP Vivaha (MaRMAOS) OB Avaha {HOIiS-COMlHO OP 
THE BRIDB) and so FORTH ; THE ONLY TBODQHT IN THEIR SffSD IS 
THAT OF DOKO GOOD TO OTHERS. ThaT IS WRAT HAS BEEN 80 
WELL SUNG OF-—(S671-3673) 


COMMENTARY. 

'XfiSha*^^ thA coaiiog of tho Brida to the hoivte of the Bridegroom.— 
<3571-3673) 


QveeCfon “Wbot has been so well auDg of T*' 

Answer.'— 

TEXT (3574). 

*ThB W1S9 ONES VIEW W I T H EQUAL BBOARD—THE BrIHUAFA BQTUFFBD 
WITH LBARHVQ and OHARAOrEB, THE BULL, THB ELEPHANT, THE 

DOG AND THB DOG-BATBR,[BA^^ovnlgpifa],—(3574) 
COMMENTARY. 

In (act, by having openly and airogantly used the ekpreesion ‘'to 
illiterate ShMnu'', through pride of caete. you have yourself shown y<w 
own great illiteraQy and stupidity. ?or instaaoe, ( 1 ) do you put forward 
the aaeumption ^t there is a distioct genus of the name of 'Brdhmana' 
and thereupon you, Br&hmanas cany on your backs a onllion loads of 
superiority f Or (3) is it on the basis of your superiority in the matter of 
having had all your Birth and other Saoramenta duly perfonoed f Or (3) 
on the ba^ of your having been born of a Mother az^ BnSAuKino 

Father T—If it ie the Jirat, then this ornament of yours is only lijee that 
caused by the * sky dotus’.—This is what is pointed out in the following 
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TESTS (3576-3577). 

HtWBBEPS 09 TIKES HAfl THE ‘OSHCS’ (UkTVEESAI.) BBBR MJEOTED ; 
WBENOE THER Id THIS PBTOB DOE TO ‘CASTE* (OBKVS) I fiPBClAJXy 
WHER VO SOTEKIOBITY OVER 0THE8S IS PEECErvSD IV FT, WHY 
SHOULD re BE REGARDED AS «6p«nor1 IV ?AOT, MEN BBLONGIHO 
TO OTHER CASTES ALSO ARB FOOITD, OR THE BBESENCE OF PARTI* 
OOLAR QUAUITBS, TO BE THE BSCBPTACLE OB QUAtlTIES OP Silf- 

c^ntrol avd fees prou all ikpurttibs. Ib, by rsasoh op their 

CORNEOTIOR WITH THB PARTICULAR (BbIBKA^a) CASTS, THEY HAD 
BBBP SirPERIOa to OTHEES, IH TBB HATTBB of P098BSS1SO THE SAID 
QtrALflPIOATIOHS, THES ALONE OOCLD THEY BE ADMITTBD TO BE 
BBALLY ST7PBEJOB,—NOT I? THEY MERELY BELONGED TO THB 

Brdhma^ oaste, but m actual ups wbrb lire fowlers, 
AlTD OTHERS .-(3675-3577) 

COMMENT ABY. 

We grant thftt there w such a ‘caate’; av«i eo, ycur pride would be 
juetifiod il there wore some eaperiority perceptible in you, due to that eaate. 
Aa ft matter of fact, howeYer, we do not perceive any euch Buperiorlty in 

you._Thie is what is pointed out by the words—‘epeeioiiy when no *tg>erwrity, 

^ etc.'—‘otAere’—i.e. people other then jPrdAmonoe,—i.e. the 8h<ldra^ etc. 
-superiority over tbeee—none is perceived. That is to aay, in the Br^Tnarui, 
wo do not find any superiority over the ShudfO, etc. in regard to their 
Intelligence, Memory, etc., or to their Blood, Urine, etc-j thua no superiority 
being perceptible, how could the caete be regarded aa auperier on the basis 
of that superiority’,—by virtue of which, through arrogance born of your 
caate-pride. you assert that ‘they ahould have imparted it to the Vedic 
acholapt alone—not to SMidraa' f—In case, by belonging to the BrihmaDa- 
caate, you were, by your very nature, superior persons endowed with such 
powers as aelf oontrol, fulfilment of wish, Mercy and so forth, and had all 
evils removed from you,—then you would certainly be superior brit^i 
otherwise, if you simply belonged to the BrShmana-caate and led the life of 
the Fowler, the Fisherman, the Cobbler, eto.,—what supeiiority could be 
ycuCT f—(357f^-3577) 

The following Text points out the objeotionsto tlie second alternative (the 
superiority of the BrAhmaiia in the proper performance of his sacraments)?— 

TEXT (3578). 

Aa RBOARDS THE WSIZ^WOWV SACRAMENTS OP THE Birth-fHe ARE THE 

_THEY ARE AIL PURELY ILLU80RT (ARTIFIOlAi) AND ARE 

TO BE FOUND EVEN AMOHO OTHER PEOPLE,—EVER THOSE 
WHO ARB ARTTFIOIAL BRiHMANAS.—(3678) 

COMMENTARY, 

* Among oiKere' —i.e. among the artificial Br&hmaoaa. 

'Ilktaory' _purely artificial, like the Naming-riu. 
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Uadar the third Alternative aleo {that of superiority bem^ due to birth 
from Brdhnana parents),—no pride is proper; because, ae has been pointed 
out before, there is no difTerenoo between the body of the Br&bmaz^ male 
and female and that of the male and fsmald,~both consisting of the 
sacne unclean ingradiente of Semen, Blood and so forth.—(3678) 

Then again, the fact of your being bora of a Brfthmaoa Father is always 
open to doubt; hence there should be no pride on that score ^90.—This is 
pointed out in the foUowiog^ 


TEXTS (3679-3680). 

A TEBY LCU40 TIUE HAS EI.AP9BD AHU WOUBH ABE VEBY UHBTEABY ; HZK02 
IT OAJTKtOT BB OEBTADf IB THEBE IS j^rdAma^a-Acod Of YOG. 

Fob tog, thabb is bo oke \vbo ib ooohisaht oy 

SUTEBSHNSronS THEtroS ; HOB Ti*a EYEH TEE 

Veda obclabbd tee pgbitt of 
Y0I7B QSHBiXOOY.—(3579< 

3680} 

COMMENTARY. 

After the lapse of a long time, it it just poetible that thoogh not belonging 
to a Br&bmaoa family, you may have become a £fdAma^.<—Or even if 

your ancestors were Br&hraaGas, your.; eo that it is possible that your 

birth may be delectiva Because, as a rule. You do not admit that 

there is any man capable of perc^ving supereensuous things,—through whom 
cart^nty on this point could be obtained. Kor lastly, does the Veda declare 
the purity of your genealogy.—(3679.86B0) 

Then again, it is not only for yeunelvee that it is not right to indulge 
in arrogance due to your Brihmana*bood, which is open to doubt; as regards 
Manu and other teaobent aUc,—ae they oould not luiow who were reel 
Brfthjn^aa, the Teaclungg, if imparted to Brfihmauaa alone, must have 
been imparted under a deIueion.>^This is pointed out in the followings 

TEXT (3681), 

Thus, Mam a»d other tsaohbes, not ekowino who were 
ooi7i:>h hot have oipabtsd the tbaohekos to 
BrdhniajTKiS ALONE: BBOAITSa they could not be 
8UEE OF IT.^d68l) 

COMMENTARY. 

Those who could not be sure of the BrdAmat>u*Ao«i of 

any one. 
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Because they oould not b« sum of people being 

B«tSftm<^t09.-^S6 81) 

Then again, the foot that Monu and oth^ imparted their teechinga 
te you alono does not redound to your credit; in fact, it only indioatae the 
duUneea of your inteUigence.—This is pointed out in ^e foUotring 

TEXTS (9682.3583). 

Wb susfbot msT Marm asd otbbb tbaobbbs, roB sokb bbasok, oamb 
TO REALISE THAT WHAT IS STATED tE TAB VaDA 18 EOT QmTE REASOK* 
ABLE AED KOT QtllTB OOMFBSHSNSIBLE BY ZTSSLE,'—AlTD AlEO 
THAT THB BRIEUAVAS, HAYIKO BECQUB DOLL-WITTEB BY 
THE EEADIbrO OF THE VeDA, WE&5 ry nAPAPT.Ti qb 

DismenifmATiKO thieos fob the wsEi.vg9 aep it 

WAE JOB TOXS BSA60E THAT THEY EZFOUEDBD 
msCR TSAOHiNoa TO THE Brdhmaw 

ALONE.—(35824633) 

OOMMENTAB.Y. 

* ’—Those vho have become */ada*.^ull-witted—by the 

‘adhifi' rortdin^ of the Veda; i.a those whose powers of 
things been set aside by the reading of the Veda. 

'For some reason’.—Somehow.'—(3682*9653) 

It was for this reason that Manu and others, realising the irrationality 
of the Veda, etc., deolared, in rel»ence to their own words, that they were to 
be regarded as so many ‘commandments' (to be obeyed without question).— 
This is what is shown in the following 

TEXTS (3684.3685). 

P?HB7 HATS D50LABBD THAT]—‘‘THE PuTC^, THE DAamoS^irO 
nOFOTnTDBD BY Jtfonw, THE VSDA WITH ITS 8TTB4IiaABIB3, AND THE 
8CIENCB OF MeDZOINB,—THBSB FOtCB A&B 8HLF.917FF10ISHT 
QOBQIANOUEKTS, AND aEOm.D NEVER BB ATTAOEIlD WTTB 
BEA80NZ3708 —THIS 1HBBAT, TS BBQABD TO THE SELF* 

S lTF FIO IgSOY OF THEIB AVTHORITT, WB THIHH, WAS 
FEOKOUHOED BY 'rmBU TO ISB DTJlL-WrXTED 
PEOFLB FOB THB SAME BBA80H. Or ELSE, 

HOW COULD A HERE YEBBAL STATE- 
KENT MAKE AKYTHlNa SELF* 
g P FFiOlENT IN 1T8 AUTHORITr ? 

—(3684.3685) 

OOMWXUTdRY. 

’ Pur^Qa’—the literary works Imewn that name;—rndnovo 

(2Aafma^'—the cede composed by jVfanu;—’cite Veda wtih it4 su6«iitanes 
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i«. •with its %ix subsidiariw, Gramioar and the rest.—th® 
science ol Medicine. 

'Fortf»4 »m« f«ci«cn -i.©. on eccount of having found that the teaching 

of the PunSyws, e*e. was irrationo] and that your were duJl* 

wittacL—(3984-5586) 


TEXTS (3586.3587). 

Those orsat TEAcaaM oh thb other hahd who wsrb quite stm® or 
THE HSASONABLEKHSS of THSEB own TEAOHIHOS AND WHO WERE 
OOHPIDBHT ALSO OF THIIR OWN POWERS TO EXPOUND THOSE 
TEAOHIKOS,—HAVING SHAKEN OPf ALL PEAR, AND BRIHGQiO 
ABOUT TEB LOWBNKO OP TKE ARROOaNOE OF THE 
MADDENED ELEPHANTS TO lint SHAPE OF THE 

False PHiLosopHEas —always eoar ltxi 
LIONS, AS poixows.—(3686-3587) 

OOMMENTAflY. 

The ’false Philoeophere’ are likened to the ’maddened elephante’; and 
the Roaring has the capacity to bring about the lovrering of the arrogance 
of theee elepbanta 

'^1.9. ae described below.—(3686.3537} 


OuAWton .•—“What is that lion-Lke roar f” 
dneuer.'— 


TEXT (3688). 

‘0 BhikfW, MY WORDS SHOULD EE AOOBPIED BY THE WISE, NOT OUT 
OP BBOARD FOR ME, BUT APTEB DUB rNVB8T3OATI0H,—JUST AS 
GOLD IS ACOBPTBD AS TBUB ONLY APTER HEATING, CUITIHO 
AND BUBBrHff'.—(3588) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, even the Blessed Lordi hav© imparted their teachings to rtal 
5*^aAfflosa«;—this was not done by Manu and others.—This is pointed out 
in the following 
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TEXTS (3580.3590). 

Those who aas BaiuMASAs in reoiHi/, ay esason of havo^g aiotovED 
*T.T, THBia eurs, AHJ> WHO SLATE EEaOTISED THE TEACHING OF 
*MO-SOUL*,—>AHB AIX WITHIK THE FXTEVIBW OF THE OaSAT 

Sags Himself; it is foe this aBASoti that it blas eebh 

OEOLAaEO THAT 'HeBECN 19 THE ShRAMA^A’ WHO 
HAS BSBH DBSOaiBEO UHOEA FOITH GLASSES; AHE 
THE TBAOHIi^OS OF OTHEHS AHS ENTIRELY 
DEVOID OF THE Shramava-Brahmai^as.'^ 

(3589-3590) 

OOMilENTABY. 

The comiotAtion oi the term 'Srahmona' in *oae whg haa removed aU 
ains’; And such Br&hmantat Are poaaible only under the toeching of the Greet 
Sege, where they ere taught the practice of * Soul .lees-nese ’; t.hia ij not 
poaeible under any other teachings, aa theee latter do not provide any means 
for the daetroying of aioA^It ia for thia reason that the Bleesed Lord hae 
declared that 'It is here that there ie £Ammana*,-^he 3n5Amanu-'^cl the 
fAairhmgg of Others are deveid of real BrdAmdtioa in the ehape of Shrarnotfaa. 
—Oi these Shramof/ia, there are four ol oag ee—' grofdpgnno * (joined the 
atream) and the rest; Sr&hmaDas also, with the aame oharocteriatics, are 
of the aame four kmdA~(3589-3590) 


It haa been argued under Tm 8230 that—"If proofs were adduced to 
prove that there ie aomecne who ie omoiscieot, then this would fall ehort of 
your Tropoeition*’. 

The aoewer to U as follows:— 


TEXT (3591). 

It wig BEES EZFLAIHSD THAT THE PBOVIHO OF THE PEOPOSITIOH THAT 
'thebe 18 SOUE 2£AH WHO 19 OMHIEOIBHT’ IS HOT VTEEATED 
BY THE DBPSOT OF FALLINO SHORT OF OUB FbOPOSITIOH. 

—(3591) 

CfOMMENTABY. 

Question;—"By what port of your work hae this been explained f'. 
Anawar 
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TEXT (5692). 

7ais BBB29 SXnAJKSD S7 T78 AEOTB (TTVDSK Te^ S808) WRSRS IT 
SJS BEEN A8SSRTS1> ITtAT—IT 13 WITH A TOTALLY DlPPEEEtTT 

MOTIVE TEAT TEZ WJ2U9 BCTPDBISTS UAEE A37 ATTEMPT TO 
RaPABLISE TEE EHOWLB]>OB OP TEZ^TOd, EVSK TEOEOK 

SEOH ATTEMPT FEOYB PUTILB.—(3592) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thm a 2 uii> WA ara not proving the ezUtonca of Che Onmisoiant Potaon 
with A viaw to ascon&in thAt a cortain te&chmg has boon propounded by the 
Omoiscidiit Parson, and then sod th^foxo to follow that t.Anr.Vimg in practice. 
In foot, we oursdlvea seek to atteia the poeiUoii of the Omniscient Person and 
to that end we seek to prove that it le poMible to get rid of the Defects and 
attain the excellent qualities (that mark the Omniecisat Person). And the 
reason (or this lies in the faot that the Buddhists have raoourse to SpOtivitiaa 
tending to the fulfilment of the eeveral t^rna of man.-^iot on the strength o£ 
mere words, but on the beaU of Inlersacee from the capacity of things. It 
has already been explained in what way euoU reasons as 'oognisabUity* 

(he rest can lead to oonolusions. 

It baa been argued under Tea 8238, that—‘‘When He has passed 
through the Ten Stages, and Love and other Defects have become destroyed, 
then rapt in meditation.... He would not be able to impart any 
teachings'’^The answer to this is that this argument also has been put 
forward by you. through your ignorance of cor doctrine. The Blessed Lord 
Is not held by us to be standing upon the Ten Stageei what we hold is that 
the iTen Staget are occupied during the BodMeoitw-SUtge, and beyond and 
above that Uea the B\tddiui 8iage, the state of Perfect Enlightenment. 
£udd^«ftood.>^3fi9S) 

It has bean argued under Tm 3240, that^' What has been asserted by 
one who knows only a part cannot be the assertion cl the Oznnisdent Person”. 

The f oUowliig Tea pciota cut that this also has been already answered 


TEXT (3693). 

As RBOABD9 TEE ASM3UUEHT TEAT "WEAT IS ASSBHTBL BY OHE WEO 
KNOWS ONLY A PAET CANVOT SB SEOABDSP AS THE ASSERTION 
OP TEE OUNISCIBNT PERSOX”,—TEE AITSWEB TO THIS HAS 
ATiRBAPT BEEN OXVEE, TEAT IT WOULD BB POE TO TEE 
ACTOAL PRESENCE OP THB KNOWLEDGE OF ALL THIJfGS. 

-< 3593 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The same explanation is r^terated in the ioUowing— 
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TEXTS (3694.3596). 

TKB KAN OF LQCTSO VliUON, HAVING PESOEITEO A FEW OESZBAEtS 
THINOS, SIXES THEM TbT HJS HIND, AND SUESSQUfiNIXY DBSORIBES 
THEM, ON TKE BASIS OP THOSE PERCEPTIONS ;->AND YBT TT 18 
NOT THAT ms WORDS DO NOT PBOOBED PBOU HIS HNOWIEDQB 
OF THOSE THnrOS; THE SAHB WOlTtD SB THE CA8B WITH 
THE ASSERTION OP THE OUNISOEBNT PU&SOK; THE 
DIPFERBNCB WOULD X>lfi Of THE DIPFEBBNOB 
BETWEEN THE BASIS OF THE TWO ASSER¬ 
TIONS.—(3694.3596) 

COMMENTARY, 

' The tTion 0/ limiud one vho ie not omnieoient. 

'P9voeed/*vm hie hwoi^dffe. etc. «<<.’—the knowledge of tboso things— 
Heart, eic.^ro3n which proceeds the sssertion. The two nagstivee 'na^na* 
uidiCAta thftt the words do proceed from the aaid knowledge of the things. 

'The eame, etc. etc.’—That also would be reliable as proceeding from 
the said actual knowledge. 

Qucetion “ If this ie so, then what would be the difference between the 
words of the man who knows little and the words of Buddha, the Omniscieot?" 
Anetver The di^erence toouid Its, ela eta*—(8694-3696) 


The same idea is further clarified !— 


TEXT (3596). 

What pobms tk2 sodbcb of thb words (op Buddha) is the knowledge 

OF Ali THINQSi WHCLB THE aoUBOB OF THE WORDS OP THJ 
OTHER FBRSON CONSISTS IN THE HNOWLSDGB OP 
ONLY A FBW THINOS.—(8596). 

' COMMENTARY. 


of the words of Budd^ 

' Toeya’—of the words of the man who knows only a part of things.— 
3696) 


The opponents urge the following objeotion:— 
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TEXT (3597). 

“Tjtsr* bbiho ho CoscsrauAL Cohtsni n* His casb,— sow oot7L]> 

THBRE BE IHV DESIBB IN HW iC SJHalC * InASMUCS AS Hb KAS 
BENOTOC2D Alt AOTl^TY, TSBBE CAN 5S HO COHOBPTITAL 

CONTBNI BOB HiM."—(3697) 

COMUBNTAEY. 

There can be no 'deeue to speak’ on the port ol a parson in whom no 
Oonc^tual Content is possible { because the said dadro is only a form of 
Conceptual Content. The Desire thus being invariably coocomitant with 
‘Conceptual Content’, how could it exiflt in ibe absence of this latter? 
Certainly when the ’tree’ is absent, the 'Shimthap^' cannot be there. For 
the Omniscient Person, any Conceptual Content is impossible: because all 
obetaolee in the shape of the Afflictions, etc. have disappeared, and Conceptual 
Content is, by its nature, vrcng, mistaJttn. Oonse^nently if He had the 
Conceptual Content, the Omniscient Person would have to bo regarded aa 
* mistaken *.—(3697) 

The Author answers this objection in the following— 


TEXT (3698). ' 

It canhot bb so; bsoattsb, as bboabds tbb Cokcbbtxon teat is 

BBSBT WIFE APFLICTIONS, NO SUCH 16 POaSIBLE IN HlS CASE, AS 
ALI. ’OBSCUEATIOH’ HAS DISABPBABBD FROM HlU. WeELB THAT 
COHORPTION WHXOR ZS FATOTTBABLB TO TEZ W0&LP*S 
WELTABB and HSNCB ’ HBAl/THY WHO W0T71.U 

FBEVZNT THAT I— (3598) 

COMMENTARY. 

Conceptual Content is of two kinds—(1) that which is favourable 
to troubles, and hence ‘beeei with Afflictions ’. and (2) that which is favourable 
to the appearance of 'freedom from greed* and such quahtiee, and hence 
’’Healthy’.—Of these that which is 'beeet with Afflictions’ can never be 
preeent in persons who have got rid of all obscurations in the shape of the 
Afflictions.—because the cause of is not preeeot there: while that which 
is ‘Healthy’, that Is not incompatible with the man who has got rid of the 
obscurations; hence if this ’healthy’ Conceptual Content does appear. tt«ough 
the mercy of the Blessed Lord.—as it would be favourable to the welfare of 
the world and hence 'healthywhy should any one object to its appaarauce ? 

—(3698) 

The following might be urged—"As a matter of fact, ^l Ooncoptual 
Content, by its nature, appears in the form of the conception of a thing 
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as when ifr U noi and hence il is wrong, mistaken; 

coDM^nently any appearance of it would be inoompatible with the obaracler 
ef the man who baa got rid of his oheouratlona”. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXTS (3599*3600). 

As A KATTKH OF PACT, HS DOES HOT R1O0OHI3E THE CJOHCBPTUAL OOHTEHT 
AS BENBFICLa (tJSEP0L); HS SHOWS It TO BE BASELBSS; He IS 

USE TEB MAOIO-PeEFOBMBB. ThE MAOIC-PERPOIUtfEB RHOWfl 
THAT THB IDS A THAT HE HAS PBODTTOED S3TVISAGINQ THK 
KSAX Horse is bbaixt withoot ah objective basis; 

AND HEHCE HE B3MSELP DOES HOT BECOME 
PCSTASSH OB MISLED BV IT.—(S6994600) 

COMMENTAJty. 

If He had apprehended the Conceptual Content, which is devoid of 
objective baae, as having an objective basia, then alone He would be regarded 
as mi«<i*e»A As a matter of fact, however, He is like the magic-performer, 
and regards the Conceptual Content only in the form of the conception itself; 
how then can He be r€«arddd as' mistaken * t—(3 699 • 8600) 

It has been argued, under Text 8243, that—"siich assertions sound well 
only when addre«ed to people imbued with failh,^^, however, aw wanting 
in that faith, and hence ask for reaaoDs*’. 

The answer to this is as follows 


i TEXT (3601). 

WhSH the BrShmarta (OTTOHEHT) has ASSEBTSt^IHAT “sdch asssb* 

TIOSS SOUin) WBLL OltDY WHEJT ADDRESSED TO PEOPLE IMBUED 
WITH PATra”,—=B BAS HOT SAtD AHYTBIHO K6LEVAHT 
TO THE SUBJECT U3JDBB OOHSIDEBATIOK.—(3601) 

COMMENTABY- 

Que^tion .—“Why ? What is the eufcyec* wnder cone£dera«on,—to which 
o\ir remark is not relevant t ” 

Anewef 
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TEXTS (3602-3606). 

The btojbot todkb covshdz^atjov was the statement that "the 
OknTSOIBNT PIBSOH, BRWO BXOLTJDbD FROM ALL TQNOS, COULD 
HOT BB ABLE TO IMPAHT TEACBmOS TO THO, THE WISE MEN 
HADB THE ASSWEB—.‘If He HAD HO POWER TO IMPART TEAOHlHQS, 
WHAT WOULD HAPpEH ? TSB PROPER SaJOOmEE FOB TOJJ SHOIJLD 
HAVE BBiir THAT—"CJ THAT CASE THERE WOULD BB NO BBLUEIS 

SoBiPTtiBB”.—W hat tou havb ABaRBXiD IS—“It may bb so, but 

HAVE YOU SBBK HiM ACTDAILY SPSaEIHO ? NoW Hr, QT THIS, YOU 

ARB uBoiHo A HeditaiQ ad Abgurdum against ue, then it should 
ONLY mbah as follows "if His spbahheship is hot admttthd, 

TOHS THERE OCULD BE NO OBTmfQ AT IHB SORIPTURE; BSNOE IP 
THE SOEIWCFBB OOMPOSBD BY HCM* IB ADHTTEED, HlS Ipeakership 
ALSO WILL HATE TO BE ADJCTTBD.”_(3603-3606) 


OOMMIWrABY. 

TbA Author thiaks that tb» Opponeofc will eay that—“whAt I Uva 

AttArted i. oBly A Sei«to c<J aad no^ 

by itaall";—and oonsequAntly ha pracaeda to lend support to the Idas fiat 
what tha Opponwat baa urged is a Btductio ad Absurdum, with tha words 
’wte y«* tove a4affUd. etc. etc,’—What yon hare aaaertad ie that—“BaioB 
excluded from eOl things, the Parson could not hara tha oapacity to teach”- 
m eoonaotion with this, you hare to be wkad-Ha may net have tha capacit%^ 
to what is tha harm iiL that thus eaked. what the Opponent 

would aay, the Authorhima^f proper /or youAould?^ 

be^ihaimAataxM «««J««c The answer to 

rajomder w-Thera may ba no reliaWa Bcriptnre, what » tha inecnxruitv 
m t^6T-He haa not been seen gpeakiug, by which bhera would be inoom. 
paUinLty with a perceived fact-Being thus questienad. you ahcmJd have 
I ^ not proving His epeafeereAip after having myaalf aaan that tha 
Sonpture W b^ composad by Him; you yourself regard your Scripture 

as oomposad by Him; and this is notpoeihla if yon do not admit His speoiar 

sAtpj heooa whan you must insist upon tba fact ol tha Soripfcura havimr 
bean composed by Him, you must admit His sptaksrMp also" —This is ^ 
undaorable contingency that is presented to the Buddhist by means of fh« 
BafueAc ad A^curdum.—(3602-3606) 


Having thus supported the idea of the Iisdu<tio ad Aisurdum tha 
Author now proeeede to show how the putting forward of this B^duaio ad 
Abntrium is not pertinent to the subject under consideration— 
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TEXTS (3606-S610). 

fp THAT re so, THBN, THE PHINOIPLB ACCJEFTED BT AIiL ReLATIOHAUSTS 
IS THAT A Redwtio ad Ah9wdum (Q? this case) oak be ubobd oy^P 
OH THE BASTS 07 A CHaHAOTXB THAT IS ACCEPTED OH KXEB PAJTH; 
IF IT ‘VFEBB BASED XJPOIT TELD-EHCWH BHA90HS, TB3EB WOEED BE 
IBDBPEKDEHT (DZBBOT) AEQTTMEHTS IH SCTFPOET. AS A UATTEB OP 
PACT, THE SOFUPTUES THAT 18 POSTUIATSD BT THE OTHEB FAHTT 
(the BUDDHtdr) AS OOUPOBSD BT THE OHHTSOTHyT PSRSOK, IS AS 
THUS DESCRIBED—''WITHOOT AHY AEFTTHTBPAHOBS, THE TBAORCTOS 
or THAT PBRSOH FBOOSED pebbly BTBH PBOH THE WALLS,—AS 17 
TEST WEBB COKENO OUT OF THE Chint3nW^i OHM THUS THEH IT 
IS PURELY THROUOH 9Vj)ervui<m THAT Hb IS REGARDED AS THE 

'composer’ of the Teachibcs; HBiroB His speakership heed 

SOT BE ASSOOUTBD WITH AJTY COSOSPTUAL COUTBHT.—THUS 
mSH, WHEN YOU ASSERT THAT—“ WE ARB WARTINO IN THAT FAITO 
AND HBNOE ASK POR REASONS'—YOU DO SO WITHOUT KSOWOfO 
WHAT IS MEAHT BY Beductio od Absufdwm. —(8606^20) 

OOMMZNTAKY. 

Thst cliaraoter which thd other pAity admiU on the bAsis oi the Scriptore 
alone,—that alone should be\UB«4 in the RsAiGtic ad Ab«wdu«n;—such is the 
welj^recogniaed yrmciplo. flow, ii the other partj (Buddhist) had held the 
iaot the Scripture heio^ compceed hy the Pereon on the ground oi Hie 
epeoiUrMip,—then there oould be some point in urging that—*’)f He is not 
the speaker, then the Scripture could not have been composed b; Him”. 
As a matter of fact, however, when BMddka is r^arded ae the composer 
(Author) of the Scripture, it is only m a Supervi^, an over*lord,— 
not ae the ac^al speaj($er.—<^neeciaentl 7 , the argument that you have urged 
in the form of the iSeduen'o ad A&eunfnm/—that ’'if He ie the eomportr of 
the Scripture, He must be the speaker **,—la one that has been urged by you 
without knowing what is meant by * jKsductio ad A6eurdum’.-—(dd06*3610} 

It hae been argued, under Tert 324^, tbe^" Teachings issuing from 
waits conid not be accepted ee taught by a Reliable Person”. 

The answer to thie ie as follows:— 

TEXT (3611). 

Why should wobds resunro tbou the walie nM be acoetted as 

TAUGHT BY A REUABLE PbBSOK,—WHEIT THEY ARB P&03OTBD 
BY H is OYER-LORDSHIP ?—(8611) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the teachings had not been prompted by tbe over lordehip of the 
Qmniedent Person, then they tcdgbt not be accepted ae those of a Reliable 


im 
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P«BOD. When, howevw, ife hM been admitted that <Ji©y do precoed under 
His Buporvialon, then why shouJd not they be regarded as taught by Him J 
-(3611) 

It has bean argued, under the aame Test 3244. that—"there would be 
no confidence in these Teaching". 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (3612-3619), 

Bfwcs devoid op TsacajNoa of used oaAHAOTER asd thosb op 
ilaughier asd sifoh other *vil thi»os,—how oottld thesr teach. 

IKGS BE THE WORK OP SPOBTTVl GOELINa A»D 0THBR3 ? Lb THEtf, 
TSEBB IS 3?0 TEACBUTO OP MIXBD OHAEA<7rBH; HOE OP SLADGHTKE 
AMD OTKEB BVa TKIMGS, WBJOE ALOBB OODU> BE THE WOEK OP 
SPOBTI7E GOBDIMS AMD OTEE&S.—Ali THAT DIBS \9ITHIH THE 
PGBVUDW OP THE TWO MbaMS OB FoEMS OP RiGHT OOOKinOH IS UT 
STOtCT AOOOED WITH THESE; AJTT BOTBTKO OP THE SLIGHTEST THING 
OOBIHAEY TO THEM IB VOUCHED FOR Ry THE TWO MbaKS OP CoOW- 
TIOB, Even in RBoaED to absoiutel? supeesemsuous thibos, the 
SAID TEACHiyG IS NOT AMBULIED BY ABYTEINO PAST OB PUTOBB; IT 
PROMPTS THE MABIPISTATIOHS OP SUCH Ql/AUnES AS COMPASSIOK 
AND THE UKP; IT IS ENDOWED WITH ALL POEMS, EXPOUNDS RIOMT 
BBHAVIOUE; it IS OOEDUCIVE TO VARIOUS POEMS OP WBLPABE HEBE 
AND BIEBWHERB; IT TRaCHBS THE ANTIDOTE TO AIL KINDS OP 

Love, Hatred and thb ebst; pp opens thb gate to tee Citt op 
M ryffsa.—I f such Teachwo could be the work op plavpui 

raESQKS OB DEMONS, THEN THESE SAME MAY BE THE ‘EnLIGKTBHED 

Beinos’, as fulfilling all the conditions op ‘emlightenhent’ f 
Merely by givino a dipfeeeht name to a TfCMo, m real form 
DOES MOT BECOME Al/TBRED. In PACT, IP A MAN WEMI TO CALL THE 
(mured 'uncultured’,—EE HIMSELP WOULD BE SUBJECT TO THE 
DERISION OP ALL GOOD PBOPID. _(3612-3619) 


COMMENTARY. 

If there wore teaching of dancing, mu«c, alaughtop, incert and each 
done,-than, in ae much tWe would be found the work of 
playful gobima and auch par8ona,-it might come within the range of poes*. 
bbty to thick of it aa tho work of these pereona; as a matter of fact, however 
too wor^ of the Blessed Lord are found to be-not incompatible with any 
lorms of nght cognition,—free from aelf-wntradicUons,—fit for noble 
peo^e,-prompting men to Compaaaioti and other such q«aliUea,-conducive 
W the att^ent of Heaven and Final Libemtion:-aJl this has been fully 
erplained before.—How could such teaching be the werk of playful goblina 7 
-n you apply the name 'goblin' to «wvalao. you may dc ao; but m^ cam- 
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ing dosB not deprive the thing of Its netiire. On the contrary, you yourself, 
by believing like en uncultured peison towards the lughly cultured Blessed 
Lord, would be open to the derision of good men- 

Suoh in brief is whst is meant by the Text ee e whole. The zneanitig 
of the words is a* follows— ' T’eacAin^e oj mixed character'—*.g~ those of 
singing, etc,—‘etaujTfeee*-—killing of anirneJflj—'s«nf sAintfr'—like seosuftUCy, 
dishoneaty and the like.—‘/n occord wiA the two meant or Jorme of right 
cogni^on ',—the two means are Pereeption and Inference} ‘oooprrfonce witA 
saying nothing contrary to these?—'moiom’—found to be;—‘in 
aU maUere eonlained tAerem*—matters within the purview of the two Means 
of Right Cognition,—it is in slrict accord with those Utter; such is the eon* 
struetion of the sentence.—feeAoviour’—which ie excellent, in the be* 
ginning, middle and end; such as Continence and the like.—^SatrdwwAo- 
yaeandoha' —the entire maes of perception, thoughts and 'Afflictions’.— 
'FvJfHUng ail the ftwdftMW—Having all the cbaraeterlstics of the ‘enlightened 
Person’.—This has been thus d«cribed—'When all that had to be known 
becom« known, all that had to be reflected upon has become reflected upon, 
all that had to be abandoned has become abandoned,—then the Parson is said 
to have become Bxtddha, £nIipA<enaj’.—(3612—9619) 

On the contrary, it is the Veda that is liable to bo regarded as the work 
of pUyful goblins,^n as much herein we find the teaching of incest and 
otiicr Improper acts in connection with the (Toeaw* and other sacrifloes.—This 
is what is pointed out in the following— 


TEXTS {3620*3621). 

Tu PACT, IT IS IN THE CASE OF WORDS THAT ARB HARKED BY TSE MENTION 
OP BBXCAWTY, DISSOSEST BEHAVIOUR, ANIMAL*8 LaUOHTBB AND 80 
FORTH, AND WHICH SPEAK OP MANY BARBAROUS ACTS,— 
THAT THSRE IS BOOM FOB SUSPICION BEQARDING TBBTE BBINO 
THE WORK OF BOOUBS, DBM0N9 AND THE LIKE. SUCE 
WORDS ARE IIHEDV TO PROCEED ONLY PBOM 
PERSONS WHO ARE ADDICTBD TO SUCH 

PR AOTTOEa.—(3620*3621) 

COMMENTAKY- 

•JJA^yonpo’—is ^3620-3621) 

It has been argued, under Text 3249, that—’‘One and the same oognition 
bae never been found to apprehend swoh mutually contradictory things as 
tbs pure and the impure and so on". 

The answer to this is as fcHcws:— 
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TEXT <8622). 

The azMn/EAKEoiTs ap^rbobnaion by ohb and me oo<3nitiom 

OP MJJTtAlAfY OONT&ADIOTOSr TEWOS,— T.nnp thB PUHB AHD TRB 

arpuBB Alto so poara ,—ras aotuaixy bsbn potod. 

BBCaUSB they ARI sot IKOOKPAtlSLE WITH 

OojwiJioft-—(3622) 

COMMENTARY. 

EvAa though thwe are aomo thiap that are mutually incompatible, yet» 
they are quite compatible with the Cognition; ae a clear from the faot that 
se^^ral mutually incompatible thinga are actually pertwvad at one and the 
aame tuDe.-^(3$2S) 

The same idea is further ciarihed 


TEXTS (3628.3624). 

Is THE CASB OY THIHOS THAT ABB KU1XALLY IXOUJarVE SY THfilE JUtUftB, 
OB » raOSB THAT OAN MHVBIt OOKXISt,—IHEBE KAY BE ifWOW- 
EtIT THBBB 18 NO inOffmpctiibtlity a SOTH nOUBINO 
IN TBS OSB AND THE 8AKB OOGnmON; EEOATJSH THEBE 
IS PEROBmON XSBOUOH THE EYE OP fiOOH 
CXtSTBABIBS AS (fl) IBE PURE AND THE 
MPUBB THUrOS, (ft) TEE SERPENT 
ANt> TEE PEaOOOH AND SO 

PORra.^(36234624) 


COMMENTABY- 

laoompatibiUty among thmga is of two fdnds-(I) mutual ©xolusiveneae, 
and (2) aon-ooeaistanoe. Those things that are rmUuoag 
uoifioataon is clearly iacompatibler those again that are noiwcoe^Went, their 
««i«nes » incompatible. But by figarb^ in the same cognition, things 
do not become either uni/Ud or ooetistera. Hence there is no incompatibility 
in their figuring in the eame cognition. In fact, it is actually seen that even 
incompatible things figure in the same eognidoni for instanoe, the Pore and 
^ Impure things, which are mutuaUy exclusive,-and the Serpent and the 
Peacock, which can never Uve together,--are pe^5eived. through the Eye 
at one and the eame time.—»/o«A* includes euch pair of oppoeites as 
Li^ and Sfiod* end the rest.—<8623.3624) 


Sa^ the Opponent— If then, there is ncrttung inoompatible in oon- 

tr^figui^ a the same cognition, then it should be possible for Pleaewre 

ond Pain, or Xoee and Bate, to figure in the same cognition’*. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXT (S626). 

That thbre is no diuoiyiAmous ooaNttioir Qt T3CC cash of Pj-basum 

AHD Pain,—that shoctld sb xwdebstood to bb ditb to the 

nSQUESItS 0AUS5 BBIHO ABSENT; THHBB IS NOTEINO 
TKCOUTATISLS IN IT^(3626) 

COliMENTABY. 

'Shcvid 3a wi^Afo^’That P)«aeure aod Pam ara not oogiiiaed at 
oha and tho sama tiroe ia due to ti^e fact that tbay do net appaar at oaa 
and the same time, on aooount of the cauaee of both not being present,—not 
on aooount of any «n«oinjMM3i2'ity.--‘ThiA le »hat should be understood to be 
the oaee.—What is meant is that the cause of the nonoogution of both 
lies in tbs absence of their causes, not in their mutual incompatibility.—(8€93) 

In the case of those things also where the Incompatibility is real,— 
and not merely conceptual, as in the ease of Pure and Impure,—there is 
figwii^ in the same oognition.—This is what is shown in the following - 

TEXT (3626). 

The YABioirs ooLOiJBa,—B ute, Yellow, Wbjte, etc.—teofoh 

KtrTXrAU.Y OrCOUTATIBLE, ON AOOOUNT OF THE OIF7EEBNOS8 
OF FLAOE, OKTOIN, BTO.—ABE AOTUAU.Y SEEN AT ONE 
ANT^ TSB SAKE TIKE.—(S626) 

COMMENTARY. 

The instruction i^—'ineornpaeibU, on account of Ac d^fftfcncM o/pfnee, 
origin, aCo.'—D t^fsrsncA o/ pines’ consists in both not occupying the same 
point in space;—'di^ArAnee of origin or nnfure’—‘nature’ in the shape of the 
.^fuA, stc. and ’origin’ in the shape of the Hue eomponerU9~ —(8626) 

It baa been argued under Teav 8260.—“Who can apprehend each one 
of the fiTidlffw things, past, present future,—even in hundreds of years t" 

The answer to this is as follows.*— 

TEXT (3627). 

The Omniscient Pssbon whose ezzstbnob we hate established is 

ONE WHO noWP MigP rug WJTWN A aiNOLE OOONITITE MOMENT THS 

ENITBE BOUND OF ALL THAT 19 TO BE SNOWN; IT IS FOB THIS 
REASON THAT NO AVOOSSSKm IS ADMITTED JN TSIS CASE. 

—(3627) 

COMMENTARY. 

In this oonneotioB some people belonging to our own party, while sup< 
porting the opinion of the Idealist, argue aa follows:—If the entire round of 
cognisable things is embraced within a ungle cognitive moment, then that 
would imply a limit on the number and ertent of things; and this would 
militate agunst the accepted idea that the number and extent of things 
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an eixdl«aa. 6«eAued whoe aU things vrould b« embnifi*d within the erbit of 
h single eogrutioD,—how oouid they be eeved from the contingecoy of aot 
being endless f'^This hee been eseerted thus—'Being embraced s^thin a 
single cognitioQ, there is nothing outeide that limit; and thxis the idea being 
that thi;^ ere only «e many, they cannot be endless, they become limited*. 
»Under the oireamatencea. the idee of the nmuUeiTmua cogoition of el! 
things would be open to the same objection that haa been \uged agoinst tbe 
idea of ibecr auecesMoe eognltlon. 

There is no force, however, lu iLia argument. If this argument is 
put up on the bieis of tlic opinion that Cognitions arc formleHS,—then it is 
all irrelevant. Seea\«e. whenever a thing, on becoming cognieed, thereby 
aequlcen »/elence,^ll that is comprehended by the cognition of tiie 
Omniscient Person is that it is exiaUM, and is, tlierefere, >Aid to be embraced 
by it; and it is not meant by this that it covers the place occupied by the 
thing, in the way that the clotli covers a number of jars. The mere fact 
tliaC certain things are apprehended by a single cognition does not deprive 
tbe thin^ of their own nature nr oharaoter; whereby, by reason of being 
appteliended by a single oognitiou, they would renounce their eiidJees 
character. When vsrioxw things, like tlie Blue, the Yellow and so iorch, 
appearing in a single pictura> become apprehended by a single cognition, 
—they do not cease to be many ■, nor do they become merged into one another; 
in fact, they are apprehezuled by the cognition exactly as they are,—not in 
any other form. In the same manner, tbe World wbicli has est««no« is 
apprehended by the cognition of tlie Omniscient Parson exactly as it esricSc.— 
As a matter of fact, thers is no end to the extent of the u*orldly region in 
any direction; hence it is approhended as IlmitletBi,—not as limited. How 
then could it be regarded as having an end 1 

It might be urged that~“lf the apprehension of tbe entire world i« 
admitted, then, how could there be no apprehension of the limits T" 

It is not so, we reply. Where ie there any such universal Proposition 
that ^wherever there Is apprehension of the entirety of things, there must 
bo apprehension of the Umite also’t As a matter of fact, of all the things 
that exist, there is not one which has existence and has its form unappre- 
bended by tbe cognition of the Omniscient Person; in fact all things 
appear and disappear only as having their forms apprehended by the con- 
sciousnees of tbe Omniscient Penon; not a single thing is left out. This U 
whet is meant by His apprehending 'all things in their entirety*. This also 
is wbai is meant by all things being 'embraced in a single cognition*; other¬ 
wise, tbe fact 0 f aU things being spoken of as * all’ may abo be not admitted,— 
in order to avoid their having limits. Sc there is nothing in this. 

It bae been ergued that—“on account of the things being all included 
under a single cognition, there would follow the corollary that there is nothing 
apart from all thsee; how then would it be denied that the said things have 
their limit I” 

This also ie not right. Under tbe view of people who regard Oognition 
as/ormZess, there can be no actual ‘inoluaon* of things within tbe Cognition; 
all that happens is that they become indicated by the Cognition merely ns 
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«v»«ttn{ 7 ,^Nor hfw th& 'endiessneM* of thm^ bMo accepted on tho ground of 
thoii not being comprehended unHnr Cognition; by virtue of which, if they 
became nppreliendadt they woidd come to have limite. All that has been 
bold is that t)ie exteiiaioo of Kpace being limittoaa, the BegioD ‘containing’ 
the tilings in ’limltlo>e<', *endl«ae'; aa the Region of pure 'Existence' ie 
‘endlees’, also because tliore can be no limits to the ermmem<ton (of things). 
Nor is there any incompatibility between’ being approbended’ and the‘absence 
of limib*’ for the 6{)ing up of space ;'-on account of which ‘incompatibijity'i 
things would have to be regarded as 'not apprehended’.—If it is asked— 
“If Ho dooe not coirjprehend al) tilings within His Cognition, how can 
Ho be omniedent ? *'.—the atiHW'or in tliat, it would be so, for that very roaeon; 
that is, it IS just )K>caus< He does not apprehend things aa Umiud that He 
becomes omiusdent: ulhenviHe, if He liad ap^irehendcd the ffmiiias# things as 
liiA/iai, Ho Would lie clearly Because one is called “omniaoient’ 

ouly when He apprehends thuigs oh ariMent, and nen-exiating things 

as non-sx/eient,*—and to the Region of ecieience, there is no limit at all. 
Hence if one apprehends as non.criMeni, tho limit, which does not exist in 
the form of fiMreMni,— and if he apiireliends ae existeia, the Limit, which 
does in the form of being cognised by the Omniscient Rerson,—why 
should He be regarded ae'Not'Omuiscient’ t 

The following might be urged—"Under the view tbet Oognition is 
formUu, there can be no apprehension of objeote; because such Cognition 
would be indistinguiehable. Consequently, no differentiation of particular 
things and funotionH being possible.—thU view of Cogmtion baing formlees 
shoula not be put forward at all; as it would be ^ways open to objection". 

This is not right. In regard to the Oognition of the Omniscient Person, 
no differentiation ef things and their functions is admitted; because the 

Cognition envisages all things: because the idea is that the said Cognition 
(of the Omniscient PereoD) envisages, not the Slut only, nor the ysUoui only* 
but aU Aings. In the case of men with Umited pewors of vision, their Oogoi* 
tion envisages only particular things; hence as in bis case,—under the view 
that 'Cognitions are formlees’,—all things would stand on the same footing, 
the impo^bility of aulhknown distinctions is declared to be open to ebjeotioiu 
Because, as there could be no such distinction as' this is the Cognition of Bfus', 
‘that is the Cognition of PeUou'—even oomtfioa people would be equally 
omnisoient; this is what Is urged against this view; as regards the Cnmiseient 
Person himself, such non*distinction would be only right; henes how could 
the said contingency be urged as an undeaiiable one J—Thus in the state of 
Omniscience, It is only right and i»oper that the Cognition should be/omless 
and brought about by the powers of mysticism. 

It might be argued that—"In that case things could not be distinguished 
as (1) those to be acquired, and (2) those to be abando n ed". 

Not so, we reply. If in the event of the limitless number of things 
appearing in consoiousaess at one and the earns time,—there were incom¬ 
patibility with the things being cognised as (1) to be acquired and (2) to be 
abandoned,—and if there were no such incompadbihty with other things, and 
there were acme loa of character on the part of the things to be acquired and 
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Cbiogs to be ab&ndoQdd as they appear ia omseiouepeoa," ‘Or even, tbi 
loet oheractar were not distinguished,—, or even when they appeared ia 
oooMiousness. it there came about no ordinary Oogution envisaging tbem>— 
then, wdef these cootiogencjea, there might be room for asserting what 
has been aaearted. As a matter of fact, hoa’sver, when the entire world 
appears in eonsoiousoess, even the thing to be enquired and to be abandoned 
appear in consciousness without any incongruity, and without losing aay 
of their essential character; and subsequently, it all becomes apprehended by 
the pure ordinary Cognition brought about by the force of the Cognition of 
the Omoieoient Person. Why then, can there be no Oogmtion of things as 
^^tanguiehed from one another T 

Thus it has been proved that there is no room for the objection as against 
the view that Oogzutions are /om2«ss. 

If dusn, tbs objection is meant to be urged against the view that 
Cognitions have iorznsr—then, also there Is no such incompatibility as 
has been urged. Because as the hmit'lesa thinga , manifesting tbemsslves in 
eodlees forms, oome into existence,-^o also doee the Consoiousxiess of the 
OmnisoieDt Psrson, which appears as envisaging the forms of all those limit' 
less thii^ i and there is no incongruity in ^tis; as there is nothing incompatible 
in a single Oognitioo envisaging the forms of several things. 

“Cvtaicdy, if what is one envisages many/orms,—there ie Incongruity’*. 

Kot BO; because tbs Jom$ are anreot. If the one had several real 
forms, then there would be inoompatibiUty between the one t he ntony. 
As a matter cl fact, however, the view that is held is that Che many forms 
do not really belong to the one thing. 

“If that is so, then the Cognition of the Omwseisnt Person would be 
aafrociated with a wrong Cognition; and thereby the Omniscient Person 
would be ymstal:en”. 

Not BO; as He would cognise thiags as they are, there would be nothing 
wrong in it. Be would be ‘mistaken’ if Ee bad cognised aa real what is 
really UAreoi. Whsn, however, He cognisee the unreal /orvns as imreoJ,— 
then, how can He be said to be * mistaken’ i 

"When all things are embraced within a single Cognition,—and yet He 
treats them diSareotJy, as ‘seen’ and the rest; bow then can He be regarded 
as not-mtstabsn?” 

There is no force in this; because, He Is cognisant of the right means, 
He could be mistaken, if be neglected the right means of apprehending the 
thing, and apprehended it by some other secoodary means. In faot however, 
according to the view that Cognitions have forms, there is no rf,^r,a of 
apprehending a thing except the appehension of the form of its Cognition; 
how then could the Person be fsiMoitsr! if He apprshended the thing by the 
right and proper moans T 

Thus then, just as in tbs case of the knowable things, so in the case of 
the Cognition also, theca is apprehension of the forms of lixaitltas things,— 
and on that acoovmt it Is said that ‘limitless things’ are embraced by it. 

When things enter into the Cognition in certain fonns,—in. those same 
forms they become recognised by the repreeeoUtive eonsciousneas that 
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appears later on. And bo iar as the ConMaousneae of the Omuisownt Person 
is concerned, things do not enter into it m appearing in a limited noniber of 
diverse forms, but everything that happens to be eristent entere into it. 
Because the eepadty of the Person is such that in becoming the substratum 
of tlie Cognition of all things, it is not trammelled in any way; speoially as 
mental Cognition envisages dl thinp, Thus then, there being no incongruity 
in the ConsmousnesB of the Omniscient Parson apprehending the forms of 
Umitleee things,—and any ordinary cognition that comes later on cannot 
apprehend things to the farthest limit,—how could there bo any Cognition 
such as 'so many aro the things' T And it would be only if such a Cognition 
were there, that there could be a limit or end to the number of things, 

If, i^ain, the representative Cognition appaars in the form that 'there 
is nothing beyond wbai lias actually appeared in eonsciouBneas',—even so, 
it would not be possible for the things to be so L'mited. Because if all that 
appeared in the non*conceptual Consciousneea of the Omnistient Person 
appeared as limited in extent,—then the representative Cognition following 
upon that might appreltend the things as so limited [Bead 'aroavMuam' for 
'anafUaitvm'J, and this Coguitcoa would deprive the things of tbeir 
near. As a matter of faot, however, what appean in the Consdousnees of 
the Oxnnisoient Person appears actually as without hVmf,—because the capacity 
of the Ornrusoient Person hae no limitations; conseqxieotly anything else 
that appears in consciousness must be Iwniisd; and It is only this that is appre* 
hended by the representative Cognition; so that you have more clearly than 
e\'ar established the of things. Hence Chore is no force in what 

has been urged. 

There are some people who hold the view that the whole Consciousness 
of the Mystic is devoid of objeotive basis, and resembles the true dream, 
whence, being in conformity with the real state of things, it is reliable.— 
As against these people, there is mucli less room for the objection regarding 
things becoming failed.—We have bad enough of thisb—(96S7) 

There are some people who liold that there are Persons who become 
omnisoiant at will: under their opinion also, there is no iitoongruity in what 
has been said above.—-This is what is shown in the following 


TEXTS (ma-sm). 

Weutetrb He wtsbrs to enow Hb ookbs to snow it witeoitt bail; 
—917CS IS His poweb, as He aes shaeen off *T,r, evn,. He stows 

TETNOS ElTRBa SltfDi;EANS07SL7 OB IN SUCCESSION, JXTSV A3 
Hb WT8SIS; inp savino sbcceep ieb knowledge ot au, 
THINGS, He ssooebs TEE LoBP,—(3628-3639) 

COMMENTABY- 

The following Tests point out that there is no incongruity even undor 
the view that the Lord's Cognition of things is ruccesstve.*— 
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TESTS (3630-3631). 

0b» He xkows ail lbat is kkowabi^, tw the shape op the ‘Foub 
Tenths’, by heaits op His affTZEM ‘Cooitliioss’, nr soccbssxo9« 

Ai>0 on THAT AOOOUET Hb IS WHEN THIS OOONTTIOn 

OP THE LOED THUS APPEABS IN ST7COESSXOH-~KOT EVEN A 
SnrOLE UOUENT TO B1 AWAITED; WEAT TO SAY, KY 
PBIENO, OP A HUNDRED YSABS !•— {3630*3631) 


OOMMENTAEY. 

mearu ^ SiaMn Cogni$ion*'-^.e. by Forgiven«ais6«’ aad *Cogiu- 

tions’: There Are 'Forg^veneeMe'.-—in the shape of the Porgiveoeee of 

Paiiii X^hArmO) Knowledge and eo foith;—and there are ei^ 'Oognitiooe*. 
in the eh^e oi the cognitiou of Pain, DhamA, Knowledge and so forth 
ail this is dear from the dedaration tbat^'The Trutli ia divided sixteen* 
fold'- 

'Sv 0 n a tingU fnemenc’.—The loveet measure of time is called 'KalS*-, 
120 Kai&$ one K^a^i 60 Xf<^iai make one Xaus, 

' 3i^ /riend'—ia a form of address. 

‘A6da’—is year.—<3630*3681) 


It hue been argued und^ Text 3261, that—Even it tl)e Person b; 
his own undiveraified nature, apprehends all things, he eaimot apprehend the 
specide iudividualitiee of all tbio^p". 

The answer to this is as iollowa:— 


TEXT (3632), 

The Person who apphesends all thinos en tbbib own uHorvEBsmBP 

PORU, KNOWS TBS VERY FOBUS OP AIL THINGS._(3632) 


O0MM2NTAPY, 

Saye the Opponents—“In the sceipturee it is said that the OognitioD of 

the Mystics, free from all impurities, appertains to Univ«ruie only._not 

to Specific Indiwdttaliiiee; how do you say that tbs Conadousness of the 
mystics, ^oh envisages Crnwersair, apprehends the very forms of aU 
thinget" 

The answer to this ia as follows;— 
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TEXTS (3633-3634). 

It is tub ‘Sfbcifio Iudifiduautz' itself, as differentiated from 
HBTEROOBNEODB AMD NON-MOMBMTAEY THIMQS, IVHICE IS 3POXEU 

OF HB&B AS ‘ UMiyEB&fcL ON THE OBOXTMD OF ITS LEADXNO 

TO Calmness and Dispassion.—The Coonition tiiat 

APPREHENDS THIS AMD IS BRODOBT ABOOT BY THE 
FOBCB OF MaDlOAlTOM, AMD APPSAES ONLY IM 

GREAT Mystics, ehvisaoes Speoifio 
iHDryiDUAMTY ITSELF.—(3633-3634) 

COWMENXAilY. 

ThAt sAine 'Specilic ludlviduAlitj’, vhich, ciifiAPentiatAd irom things of 
oU;dr kinds, beoomec tho bAsis of tho notion of‘Uniformity*, sad is than cAlJed 
tbe ' Univaxsid’. Hence the consdcusoees of tbo Mystio which Apprehende 
it And which boeomea oloAriy maoifestod by tha force of his Uaditation, 
an visages tbe Spaddc lodividuality itself; haoca th«a is nothixig incongruous 
in, the same Cognition apprshondiog the Umsereal as wall as the Specific 
IndividuaiUy. 

It has been argued under Text 3263, that—"the said uniform oogniUon 
would be aitlter true or falsa; if it is true, it goes against pareaptibb facta, aa it 
inakas all things one"> 

All thia also has bean auswored by what has been just expluned; because 
wlmt the mystic consciousness apprehends is the Specie Zndwidvality.— 
{3633-3624) 

If what is meant by Mystic Consciousness envisaging Specific 
IndivukuUity is that it apprahaods that Universal which we have 
declared to be ‘illusory’, not capable of being deeoribed as tJuu or net- 
which other philosophers have regarded as real.—tlian the sfud 
idea oaoiict be accepted. 

This is what the Author points out in the following s— 


TEXT (3636). 

WUAT Id AFFRSHBMDBD BY THE MySTIO OOMSCiOESMBSS IS MOT THAT 
UmTTERSaL WEIOB 13 INCAPABLE OP SBIMG ePOEBH OP 
AS ‘that’ OB ‘MOT-ERAT’ AMD SO TOBCT, AMD 
WHICH OTHER PEOPLE HAVE REGABDSD 

AS real’.—(3635) 

OOliMENTABY. 

'And so /ortA' is meant to inohida ‘atamal* or 'non-etarnaV, etc. etc-- 
(3036] 


OEAPTaB XTH. 


i57« 

Question .‘—"Why c&xmot thw» be ftppr9li«n»oc of tbAt Umvdrsal V’ 

Jnswer.'^ 

TEXT {3636). 

TH5 CoESCIOXJSHBSS 03 TBS MySTICI 15 FKSE PROU COKOAFTTAL COI^TBRT 
IS EOT BRfiOESOIIS; AED IT IT APPRSHBKDED THE SAID 
XJsnTSBSAL> rc VOTTLD be aOMETHOrO BES5T WITH 

CcotcspTUAi. Content aep Error.—(3636) 
COMMENTARY. 

T^ie Myscio Ooziseioiianoas Bab been h«M to be valid Ptrupiion, beoAusa it 
ia free from Conceptual Content and is not errooeoue. If however, it enviaaged 
the Univexeel as described above, then it would apprehend an illusory 
thing and tb\ta become beset with Conc^ue^ Contenj; and as ^pre* 
bending the unruj thing in the sh^ of the Univeraal as aasuzned by ether 
people, it would become beset with Srror also. 

Or both being taken as referring to both, there are two objectionable 
ioaturee.^3e36) 

It bae been shown that the Cognition in qaeeUon. as apprehending 
an unreal and purely fanciful thing, becomes beset with Conceptual Content 
and Error. It is nest shown in aoocber way, that it beooiaes beset with 
Error for the foUowitig reason also;— 


TEXT (3637). 

Because it sas seen aiaeady EXK.Aii?SD that tsb Univsbsal 
WHICH COlfSISIB OP the CoKOPTUAL COHTEifT AHD M 
ISCAFABLS OF BSIN5 SPOKEW OF, AND 18 IS THE 
FORM OF PBRHANXHT COyTTGUlTY,—IS 
FORMLESS (FSATCHELSSS).—($637) 

COMMENTARY. 

ft lias just been said that the tToiversal, which is incapable of being 
siwken of’—that in. the Univetwl which oaimot be spoken of as either‘this’ 
or 'not-this*,—forma the very essence of CVncaptt«al Conienl;—'&e«iu«’-^ 
inasrouoh as—this has been already explained under the section on ’^poha’, 
—'AsfgfofS Ai said Consemnsss bsumss hssst inA Oaneeptval Conieni';— 
such is the ooruwctlon with what has gone before (in the preoedlng tart). 

The reaaoit for this is as follows:-As the Vniveraal is of tho n^ivx^ of 
Conceptual Content, the Mystic Conswoueness that eavise^ed it would also 
be of the nature of Conceptual Content; because it is apprehended as of that 
nature. As regards the Oonoeptual Content, wherever it appears, it 
presents as pood and d^robU. what is flo<-pood and not desiniUi h«ace it 
a always wnmg; hence the said Appreheosioa becomes b«et with Smr, 
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Ae rdgArde th^ Untv^rsai po&tulAtMl by other people, in the form p«rp«lual 
ecnliffut/y,—tbat else hee been eho^p. nnder the chapiter on' tho VoivereA) % 
fv> beiog entirely {eetnre*1eee, rharaeterloAH. 5lr> that if the Apprehension 
envisages this UniversAl it beoomee all the more clearly ‘beset with Coneeptusl 
Content And lilrror’,^S637) 

It has been SkTgued under Tert S266. that—“K the Omniscient. Person 
is lield to be that Person who knows all tilings and their oausen, through a 
single abnoraoal Cognition,^tben there can be nn Means of Cognition to 
vouoh for His esistence, etc. etc.". 

The answer to this is as follows:^ 


TEXTS (3638.3639). 

That PpaaoN is ojjbtsjnly oallbd ‘OsensoreHT’ who ksows all 

THIHQS ALONG WITH THaiH OAtJSSS, THHO'OOa A SINGLE ABNORMAL 
COGHirrON BROUGHT ABOUT BY COMMUNION. ThB BIQBTENCB 
OP SUOS A Pbbson has EBBN alhbady estabushsb bbfobb, 

BY MEANS OP InYBHENOE. THTFS THERE IR A DISTWOT 
Means op CooNinow vouching por His ex* 

LSTaNOE. HbNOS it follows THAI SUCH A 
ONE REALLY EXISTS.—(3638.3689) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued under T«e< 3268,— 'Whether aimulUneoualy or buo' 
cassivelyi how could there be any Inference, without an effect t etc. eto. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (3640). 

SiKUI/TANBOUSLY OB 8UOOB803VELY, THERE IS COGNITION FOLLOWINO 
FROM THE SmOT THAT IS MANIFBSTED. WSBN Hb IMPARTS 
THE TbACBINO, Hb has the BEQmSITB OAPAUPTY 

ALSO.—(3640) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily undantood.~(3640) 

It has been argued under Text 3260, that—“The idea that there is one 
Person who has acquired special powers not oommon among men and He 
knows all things,—is entirely bwelees". 

The answer to this is ae follows:— 
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TEZTS (3e4l-3e44). 

That Pib^on who has pbopotoded this TBACaiNQ —weigh is tube 

AHE ma&as tee Dhabua oe'NO'Soitl’ has bebh bbxte&ated,_ 

AHD WHIOE EA9 BEEN StTPrOSTED B7 THE WHOLE 07 THIS WORK 
AHD NOT TRAVERSED BT AHT POEM OE MEaHS 07 VaUD COQNlTIOir, 
—WHICH 19 EOT EKOWH TO WCRLOLT MEH,—WHIOH Ifl BITOHD THE 
HER OF Xuhava AHD OTHERS,^WHICR [S HIGHLY DOEHB ON THE 
HEAD By ALL WISE KBH,—WHICH DESTROYS THE ENTIEE HOST OP 

ENBanBs rsm seats of bvhe.—ajt® is the cause of vaeious kwds 
OF PbOSTERITY as also op tee ATPAOrMENT 07 ytmoSO,—SUCH A 
Person aoodiesd spboul lowass hot oohmoh among men, 

WflKiH DISTTWGUISHBS HlK FSOM ALL OTHEft MEN, AND He ALONE 
IS THIS ts ENTiraLY VOUCHED TOR BY MEAKS AND 

Forms oi Eight Cookitioh.—(3841-3644) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Satnaih&tt^na^hy the whole of Cbia work, tlie Tauvxaanijraha. 

' Which U not fcnoim to tootifly fw»’—i.o. the TeRching which Anvisag« 
knowledge tbAt is not Msily attained by worldly nxan. 

'Eeytmd th$ kon of Kithova. etc. e<c.'—Though this word is in the 
Masouline Gender, yet it qnAlifles the word’iJgpAand’ (Ferainiiae)- 

‘Which deotroyc. «c. eto.’—The evils themaelvaa are the enemtoe;—and 
their hosts are destroyed by it. 

‘U fho catm a/ various kinds, stc. eto’—the word ‘ZSrana' ie to be 
construed with etch of the two inembera of the eorapound.*^!) It is the 
osw of the various kinds of Prosperity, wid also (2> it is the cause of the 
attainment of —(3641*^544) 

It has been argued under T«xi 8261—"Thus, no omniscient Person of 
any kind is conceivable; C4MiBequeatly oo human assertion could be the meaiw 
of providing the knowledge of Dharma”. 

The answer to is as follows:— 


TEXT (3846). 

Thus, as rt is ouxtb ooKOBrvABi® that thebe is an Omniscient 

PHB.VW, HUMAN ASSERTION CAN OKBTAlNLy BE IHB MEANS OP 
PBOVIDJNO THE 2N0WLSD0B OP DfeimiG.—(3646) 

COMMENT ART. 

•An Omnisoisnt Psrs<m‘-U, Bvddha Himwif alone; not Kopila or 
any one else; os already established before. 

As regards the objection that ha» been urged regarding Cognitio n being 
fomlosr or toiA/omi,—that has been answered by us already,—( 8645 ) 
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S^ys Opponent—“It h»s been eaaerted (by Buddhiete) tbet— 

* Cognition never apprehends the externel objecst»—either as manifested or es 
uomaniiwted or as envisaging something else’. But how can both views 
be free from objectione V' 

The answer to this Is as follows:— 


TEXT (3646). 

Ant DxsctrasiON rboakoino f^mies&ness and the rest k of ho use 

IH REGARD TO TBE OMNISOieNT PERSON. Ih PAOT, iftJSI AS 
TOTO COOHTTION APPEARS IN REGARD TO A CERTAIN 
OBiaOT. flO DOSS THE OTHER (SUPERIOR) 

COONTTION ALSO .—(3646) 

jSnd of Chapter. 

Th\«9 endJ the TATTVASANGRAHA by SMntofoifi/o- 


OOMMENTABT. 


Tbe diaoitf-uon that we carried on earlier, regardiog the Oogdtion being 
/emieee, etc. eto., from the Idealistic point of view,-can e^ no i^ful 
purpoee on the pi«ent occasion, aa ^inat you Aftmdmeafawwho 
to the External World, when we are proving the esistenee of the Omojecjeob 
PM*<m on tho nnd 0 T.»ndin 6 (for the »ke of orgomont) that U» oitemol 
world existe. 

Queetion: —”WhyV’ 

Xnewer —•In/w*. tU. You must easert that there le Oogmtmn of 

the External objeot.--wheth©r tbe Oognition be fomUee» or /orm; ae 
otherwise tbe whole external world would disappear. So that, just ae thw 
comes about your Cognition of a certain thing,-in the same manner wo^d 
come about also the otber-and the aupe^oiv-CogaiWon o/ the 
Pereon (which is to be construed h«a).-So that the objection that has been 
urged baa no force at all and fthouJd not have been urged.—(S646) 


This excellent and extensive, pure and lasting, (Teaching) that 
has been secured by me,-may it become the abode of tbe ma^^« 
of tbe unrivaUed Jwa; and with its etfulgence, may it dehght t^ h^ 
of all meol—May thereby the whole of mankind become bke the Buddhist 
Kornolaam (or, may all men attain tbe character of tbe IdOtus » 
blooming under the rays of the sun of the Great Teaching) I 


End 0/ the Ccnrrmiary 

bn 

Katnalaehih. 


END. 
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1447, 1407. 

No^v», 1394, 1396. 
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NMpo. 918, 1426, 1488, 1011.1630, 
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Kir&ra, J039. 
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1132, 1138, 1346, 1363. 1362, 1383. 
1411. 1431, 1442. 1444, 1440. 
Nufi'Qogmtion, 970, 1449. 
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1403. 
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KoB-«xut«nc«, 816, 828, 836, 1348, 
1382, 1446. 
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KoC'ObjMtare, 972. 

Kot'be^'tbab, ¥41. 

Not>eqiiAi, 898. 

Ko.B«ul, 1266. 1476, 1483, 1486, I SI 4. 
760, 

y^d^a^utra, 774, 1460. 

,, quotad. 1409-60. 
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ObjMt, 891, 963, 96$, 1066, 1188. 
Objective, 1481. 

„ ba^. 116$. 

„ backgrornid, 886. 

ObjeoUem. 1102. 


Objeot.moment, 960. 
ObaervtAees, 880. 
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Oil, 1394. 
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1447, 
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„ of Sequence. 1078, J220. 

Other World, 887, 893. 
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Paddy, 1104. 
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PSniiii, 1080. 1173. 

Paralyaift, 983. 

PSraeOm. 1138, 1263, 1267, 1266. 
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Pof^nin-ilM, 1430. 

Particular. 838, 976. 

Pant, 886, 887, 873. ¥77, 109¥. 
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PataAjoJi'i BhS^ 1080, 

Path, 1613. 

Pavdg^. 1066. 

Feeuli&nty, 876, 877. 

Perceptible, 832. 

Perception, 766, 780, 821, 688, 989, 
908. 974, 1061, 1064. 
1200, U39, 1372. 1406, 
1414, 1441.1601, ion. 

M of Ceuaa, 1843. 
PercepUonal, 761. 

Perishable bemga. 1426. 

Perishabitity, 1084. 

PeRDanence, 804. 9S9> 1448. 

Permanent charaetar of Tbi&ge, 1147, 
Perpetual Flua, 747. 809, 936, 1196. 
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1303, lies. 
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1300. 
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Plurality, $41, 84$, $54. 

Poison, 1281. 

Poaieivo, 1305. 
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Ull, 1214, 1262, 1284. 

Pott«r. 1826. 
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Prwhytu> 1322. 

PriMtioo, 1604. 

Pramdxui. 1271,1276, 1984,1289.1314. 
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PriDupel {Debt), 884. 

PriDciplee, 1395. 

Probability, 742, $80. 

Producer Of Wood, 1066. 

Product, 1181. 

Production, 869, 876. 

Prolongation, 1089. 

Prompten, 1079. 
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Pumping out, 1002. 

Purdpa, 1421, 1566. 

Furifioation, 866. 

Fwvfo, 1266. 
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Rama, 1534. 

Rasa, 1249. 
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Readers of Veda. 1188. 

Real, 871, 874, 1402. 

Realist, $62, 

Receptacle, 91$, D17. 
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1198, 1260. 
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1188, 1189, 1199, 1192. 
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RiwdmaiA, 760. 

Relation. 780. 

Relationship, 1304, 1208, 1213, 1214, 
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,. Negation, ia63, 1444. 
Reliability, 1524. 1626. 

Reliability of Veda, 1113. 
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Rezniniecent Cognition, 922. 
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Repreation, 886. 
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Revealed Word, 989, 991, 1101, 1879, 
1392. 

ReveUtioQs, 12^2. 
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Bevereal, 877. 

R2, 1400. 
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—Akamai. 1099. 
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„ -^Batara^anMua, 1092. 

Sakual AoU. 1200. 
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.. Race. 1417. 
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970, 974. 987. 

SAtaidAodima, 1647. 
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970. 

Simliar. 941. 
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Sleep. 021. 
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Snoke, 1243,131U, 1387. 
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SouUass. 1473, 14S3. 
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SpeakerZnbention, 787. 

Speekenhip. 1498. 
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866. 904. 806. 006, 162$, 1874.1676. 
Speech, 939. 
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Srufhrta, 1023. 

BUbility, 876, 877. 

Sbaodard Knti^ee, 838. 

State. 662. 878. 

Stfrtee, 866. 877. 

Stickliolder, 1366. 
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Stupidity. 1849. 
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Subeiatecice, 913. 914. 
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Sugata, 1360, 1429. 1472. 1433. 
i8'u«nal»—Jaioa writer, 889, 840, 849, 
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Sun. 703, 1043, 1046. 1186. 1189. UOS* 
Suu-'^^ted io water, 1045. 
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Bwtpicioii, 1340, 1370, 

Svarga, 126], 

SviMyo. 1585. 

SvtU'ih, 13Sr>. 

Swuos, 921. 

Sword. 952. 

SyAdv&in, 833. 1470, 147), 1487. 
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TOia. 1326. 

Taete. 1160. 
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Teacher, 884. 1111.1253.1854. 
Teaching of Duty. 1260. 

Ten Sinj, 1580. 
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Three Cognitiooe. 1347. 

Three Factors (laibroaoe). 1800. 

Three Featuraa, 766. 

Threo'featured Probana, 1522. 

Three Paths. 1483. 

Three PoiuU of Time, 887. 

Thunder. 1168. 
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1297. 1350. 1528. 

., .^mTlaione of. 946. 
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1081. 

Tradition, 1216. 

„ aa,PraN«l90.881. 
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TraikOiya. 861. 

Tranarai g ratin g Personality. 892. 
2'ray{, 1430. 

TriAOf^am^^MihdsaU<ura, 1318. 
3Vieo<y«. 1851. 

‘TyifyoeAr^drUo, etc., 1409. 

True Doctrine, 1469. 

True Knowledge, 895. 

Trustworthy Peieoa, 18U1, 1868. 
Xrhth, 997. 1507, 1619. 

.. ->Higbeet, 1469. 
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UnbreBftf 781. 

Unbora 0n4,1349. 

Vccocottan, 943. 
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., DMbruotIuQ, 1080, 1176. 
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Uniqw Entity, 767, 
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UniveiMl Disolution—nooo, 1069, 
138L. 
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* VpM udJunn oUfctfi', 1260. 
Upetmona, 760. 

Vp9f}ifod», 936,1416. 

VpotMa. 1400. 

UpOanMa, 649. 

Upelabdhi. 1876. 

UrvaM. 1103, 1104. 

Ueage, 802,1062, 1060, 1216. 

Upt^th 1438. 

Ultorg^, 1294. 
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r46irm {Bim), 1618. 

VMMMa, 862,1244,189.S. 

Voidila, 1427. 

FotibU^tf, 1260. 

996,1088, 1003. 1172. 
VftlidiCy, 1270, 1283, 1286, 1816,1839. 

1846, 1847, 1360, 1878. 1384. 

VAlid Cognition, 1163. 

„ Enowlodg*, 742. 

Vardhtmdm, 1470, 1471. 
V«rdhamSnaluh 868 . 

Varieg&ted QbAnoMr, 867. 

VtfiognMd oolour, 846. 


VMiagatio&, 847. 

Fdffo, 1400. 

VtmuUva, 1297. 134U. 

Vaswnitra, 862, 864. 

VaUyaffona. 760. 

Vida, 1101, 1102, U06, 1218, 1219, 
1262, 1264,1303,1212, 1317, 
U21. 1323,1866, 1870, 1379. 
1880, 1361, 1383,1400. 1616. 
1626, 1632. 1587, 1083, 1646, 
„ •^dtboritatlv^ nnd reUablo, 1099. 
„ —dep«odentoa Pmons, 1107. 
Vtdand (Fooling}, 887. 

Vsddntifh 936. 

Vodio lojimctioa, 1099, 1100, 1241, 
1266, 1312, 1872. 

.. Pononality, 1U4. 

,, Scholnn, 1116,1170, 1173,1380. 

mi, H04, 1413. 1424. 1430. 
„ Sonteace, 1117. 

.. Study, 1097, 1268. 

„ Tndition, 1412. 

„ Worda, 999. 

Velodty, 1042, 1170. 

Verbal CogDitiOQ, 741, 742, 747, 768, 
786. 1300, 1308. 1866. 
Entity. 1239. 

„ Eyprw»ion, 766. 

„ Stfttemeat, 760, 776. 

„ Text, 1382. 

„ Usage, 1216, 1216. 
r»6Attii8a, 661. 

* VidMtfddi'. 1407. 
rfdrwiM, 1618. 

7m25|^, 1287. 

1086. 

Fiproa, 867, 

1428. 

Fif9U, 1297, 1424, 1646. 

Vigual Organ, 1046. 

„ feroeptien, 1139, 1169. 
FtedAa.&iQAo, 1664. 

Void, 1614. 

7nid8t (Orammuical), 1096, 1260. 
Ff<U. 1608. 

Vydkaro^, 1400. 

Fy&o. 1112. 

FyavaAdra, 1068. 
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Watar, 1187, 1189,1370,1394. 
Watttdieatmg, 1608.1611. 
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Wine, 1281. 

WiedoiP. 063.1106. 1605. 

Womeo, 1196. 
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Word, Word Sound, 744, 7C6, 7d0, 776, 
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,, ,, Veanicg, 1003. 
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7<tjAa0, 1436. 

74;u4. 1401. 

FoOfo, 88L. 

Yellow, 978. 
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Ycgin. 1529. 
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Sylvain Levi: The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub¬ 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London; It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
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done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 
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publications known as the Oriental Series*’ 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
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world. 
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ous management the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Kt.: The valuable Indian 
histories included in the Gaekwad’s Ori¬ 
ental Series ” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
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1. KavyarnTmariieS s a work on poetics, by Rijasskhare 

(880-920 A.D.): edited by 0- D. Dalai and R. Anan^ 
krisbna Sastry, 1918. Reissned, 1924. *niird edition 
revised and enlarged by Pandit K, S. Ratoaswami 
Sbaafcri of tba Oriental lutitute, Baroda, 1934 

This book Has been stiasa text-book by sevsrai Univereities induding 
Benares, Bombay, and Patna. 

2. NaranSrayanSnanda t a poem on the PaurSnio elory of 

Ar^una and Kreoa’s rambles on Monnt Gimar, by Vas* 
tupftla, Minister of King VlradhsTala of Dholka, oom- 
posed between Sam vat 1277 and 1287, i.s., A.D. 1221 
Snd 1231: edited by C. D. D^al and B. Anantakrisbna 
Sastry, 1916 .. .. •• Outofpnnt. 

5, Tarkasadgraha 1 a woric on Philosophy (refutation of 

VaWseika theory of atomb oreatbn) by AnandajfiRna 
or Anandagiri, the famona oommcntators on Saftkari- 
ofirva’s Bh&syas. who floorifibed in the latter hall of ^ 
the 13thcentury; editedbyT-M.TripatH, 1917. OuK^pr'’^- 

4 paithaparakrama: a drama deeoribmg Arjnna’s re¬ 
covery of the oowa of King Vbftte, by Prahlftdan^va, 
the founder of Pilanpur and the younger b^et of 
the Patamara king of ChandxSvatl (a state in MfirwSr), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Gu«rat. who was a 
YuvarAja in Sam vat 1220 or A-D. 1164: edited by 
C.D.lAia],1917. Outofprxnt. 

6. RietraudbavartoAa i an historical poem (MahAkAvya) 

deecribing the history Of the BSgulae of Mayora^. 

from RAstrandha, king, of Kanauj and the ongi^Wr 

of the d^iiasty, to NAriyaw ShAh of 

Rudra Kavi. coznposed in Saka 1518 or A.D, 16W. 

edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with In^* . 

luotionbyaD, Dalai, 1917 .. .. OutofpnnL 

6 LidftanuAisana: on Grammar, by VAmana, who liW 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and we 
first quarter of the 9th century: edited by O. 

Dalai, ms .. •• •• ^ 

7 Vasantavllaea: an hlrtorioal poem (MahSkSvya) de- 

scribi^ the life of VastupAb and the history of 
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Rs. k. 

•<3u?erat, by BSlachandrasuri (from Modberaka or 
^Modbara in Kadi PranO, Baroda 8Ut«), oontemporaiy 
of Vishipftla, composed after hia death for his eOQ in 
Sam vat 1296 (A.D. 1240): edited by 0, D, Dalai, 1917 1-8 

S.. Rapaka^atkam : eix dramaa by TatearSja, miniater of 
* JParamardideva of Kalmjara, who lived between the 
2Qd ball of the 12th and the Ut quarter of ISth oeS' 
tury: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. (hUof print, 

9. Mohaparajaya: an all^rical drama describing the 
overcoming of King Mobs (Temptation), or the oonver' 
sion of KuxQ£rapala, the Chalukya King of Guzemt, 
to Jainism, by Ta4abp&la, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, eon of KnmSrapjlla. who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 r edited by Htmi Cbaturvijayaji with Introdno* 

' tion and Appendicee by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. 2-0 

10. Hammiramadamardana: a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Yastupila and Tbjahpfila, and their I&ng Vtra* 
dbavala of Dholka, by Jayasicbhasuri, pupH of 7tra- 
auri, and an Ac&rya of the temple of Murdsnvrata 
at Broach, composed between 8amvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 .. 2-0 

11. Udayaaundarlkatha: a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of and patronised 
^y the tfiiee brotbers, Chchittarilja, NftgirjuDA, and 
Unmunoirija, euccearive rulers of Eonkan, composed 
between A.D, 1026 and 1060: edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishuamacharya, 1920 .. 2-4 

12. Mabividyividambana: a work on N^ya Philosophy, 

,by Bbatto Vfidlndra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274: edited by M. B. Telang, 1920 .. .. 2-8 

13. PrSdnagurJarakavyeoAgraba i a eoUaction of old 

Gdzeratt poems dating from 12th to 15th oentofies 
A.D.: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 .. .. 2-4 

14. KomSrapSlapratibodba: a biograpbioal work in 

Prikrto, by Somaprabh&cbSrya, composed in Samvat 

1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Mnni Jinavijayaji, 1920 < 7-8 

16. Gai^akSfikg r a work on Philosophy (P&4upata School), 
by BbSearvaj da who lived in the 2nd half of the tOth 
century: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 .. .. 1-4 

16. Sabgltamakaranda: a work on Musio, by NSrada: 

edited hy.M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. .. 2-0 

17. Snt^ndrficSrya List: list;of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavtadridrya, a Benaree Pandit (1666 
A.D,); edited by B. Anantakrishoa Shas^, with a; 
foreword by Dr. Qanganatia Jha, 1921 .. 0-12 

18. VarShagfbyasiitra: Teclio ritual (domesric) of the 

Yajurveda: edited by Di. E. Shamaaastry, 1920 .. 0-10 

19. Lekbapaddhati: a coQeotion of models of state and pri* 

rate docomente, dating from 8th to ISth oentnriae A.D.: 
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wilted by C. D. DaUl end G. K. Shrigondeker, 
1926 


Rs. A 


2-0 


20 . 


21 


22 


23 


6 ^ 


3-4 


24. 


Bhavif ayattakahi or PaflcamikabS: a romanoa in 
Apabbraroia language, by Dhanap&ia (««o I2tli can- 
fcury): edited by C. D- Dalai and Dr. P. D. Gntie, 1923 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 
Dortant Paper MSS. in the Bhandare at Jeasat- 
mere, compiled by 0. D. Dalai and edited by Pandit 
L. B. Gandbi, 1923 

ParaiaramakalpaeOtra ; a trork on Tantra, ^h com- 
notary by R&meirara: edited by A, Maba^va 
Baelry, B.A-, 1923 • • • • ^ pnfd. 

Nitvotaava; a enpolement to the ParaioAmakaJpaeutpa 
by Um&nandanStha: edited by A. Mabadeya 
B,A., 1923- Second revised edition by Swaim Tnvik* 
rama Tirtha, 1930 • • • • * * 

Tantrarahaaya: a wrk on the PrSbhR^» 
of purvamimSma. by PftminojficSrya ; edited . . 

B- Shamasaatry. 1923 .. •' Oulofpnni. 

26,32. Saroarah^pa: a ^ 

planning, and ©ngiaeotrag, by king Bhoja of Dha» 
(llSSentury): edited by Mabam^o^^ ^ 
GanapatiSha8tci,Pb.D. Ulurtmled. 2 vole., 1924.1926 

28 41 SadbanamSIi t a Buddhist 'Wntric text 
’ * dated 1166 A.D., coneisting of 

T«aed bv dirtlngui^ied wntert: edited by B^ytoeh 
&cba^,§Z^-D. Dlustrated. 2vole..l926. 

1928 .. -• •• .“i 

A Deacriptive CaUloioe of MSS. in tbe Central 
\lbraryf Baroda : oompned by G. K. 
and K. S. BatnaewSmi 

by B. Bbattachar^a, Ph.D., m 12 vols., vol. I {Ved , 
Vedalakwpa, and Dpanieads), 1925 
MSuflRollaaa or AbhlUaltarthaclntima^l J an ent^* 
^optedic tvork treating of om hu^d^ ditont 

o^XSed with the Royal ???^ 

by Someevaradeva, a ObaluWa king <rf the 12tt 
^Juiy: edited by G- K. Sbrigondekai, M.A., 8 role-, 
vol. I, 1926 .. •' 

Nalavilaeaj a drama by lUmaohandiaeim, pupil of 

30 3l“T«m.a08r“l: 

ftX^tury by Ssntamksita. a Profe^. f 

^ndit Ember KpiahnamScbiryo w^th a Po^ 
b^B Bhalteobaryye, M.A., Ph.D., 2 vole.. 1926 .. 


27. 


2d. 


lO-O 


14-0 


6-0 


29. 


2.12 


2-4 


24-0 
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33,34. MiraM-Ahmadi: hj AJi Mahavm&d Kban, tb« 

Iasi MoghuJ Dewan of (Sojarat: editad in the original 
Persian by Syad Kawab AQ, M.A., Profeasor of Persian. 

Baroda CoU^, 2 vole., iUoatraled, 1926-1923 .. 19-8 

35. MindTagfhyaaQtra: a work on V^q ritcal (domeatio) 
of the Tajurveda with tbe Bbfi^a of Ast&vakta; 
edited witb an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Rfimakrishna Harshaji ^tri. with a Preface by Prof. 

B.C. Lele, 1926 .. .. ,, .. 6-0 

36,63. Nifya^astra: of Bkanta with tbe commentary of 
Abhinavagupta of KMhmrr; edited by M. Bamakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., 4 Tola., tdL I, illustrated, 1926 (ouj (ff 
prinl), vol.n, 1934 ., .. 5-0 

37. Apabbradiial^vyatrayi: oonaiariDg of three works, 

the Carcarl, Upade^araaSyana, and KilasvariJpakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (I2tb century) with commentaries: 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 

L. B. Gandhi. 1927 .. 4-0 

38. Nyayapravela, Part I (Sanskrit Test): on Buddhist 

Logic of BlOn&ga. with commentaries of Haribhadia 
SQriaodPftriTad^a: edited by Principal A. B. Dbmva. 

M. A., LL.B., Pro»Vioe-C h aneallor, Hindu Unirenity, 

Benares. 1930 .. ,. 4-0 

39. N^yaprave4a, Part H (Bbetan Test): edited with 

intiodaotioa. notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Yidhn* 
aekbara Bbattacharyya, Ftinoipa), ^ jyal^rana, 
vabharati, 1927 .. .. .,1-8 

40. Advayavafrasadgrahs: consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philoecphy by AdTayavajra, a Bad* * 
dh^t sarant belonging to the 11th oentuiy A.D., 
edited by MahSmabopAdhyAya Dr. Etaraprasad Sastri. 

M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D.titt., 1927 ,. 2-0 

42, 60. Kalpadrako6a : standi work on Sanskrit Lezioo* 

grapby, by Kedawa: edited with an elaborate introduo- 
tion by the late Pandit RamaTatara Sbatma, 
Sahityacharya, MA.. of Patna and index by Pandit 
Shrikant Shamia. 2 toIs., toI. I (text), Toi. if (index), 
1928-1932 .. /. 14^ 

43, b^at*i-Ahmadi Supplement: by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the original 
Paraian by ifr. C. N. Seddon, I.CB. (relirtd), and Prof. 

6yed Kawab Ali. M.A. UluBtrated. (>»Teoted refsaue. 

1^28 .- ,. ,. .. 6-8 

44, Two VajrAySofi Works r comprising PrajaopAyavinis. 

ca^^dbi of AnahgaTajra and JfiAnasiddhi d India* 
bhuti—two important works belonging to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th oentury 
A.D.) t edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D.. 1929 .. 3-0 

46. BhivaprakSiaiu : of Ssradfitanaya, a compteheiaive 
work on Dramaturgy ssd Rasa, belomana to 
A.D, 1175-1260; emted by His Bolinees YSugiri 
Yatir^a Swami, Melkot, and K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri 
Oriental lutitvte, Baioda, 1929 .. 7-0 
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46. 


47- 


46. 


60. 


52. 


64. 


66 . 


RSmacarlta : of Abhioaoda, Court poet of HfiraTarsa 
probebl; the same as Devap&U of the F£la Dynasty of 
Mngal (clr. 9th century A.D.): edited by K, S. Runa* 
swamt Saatri, 1929 .. .. 7-^ 

NaAjarSjaya4obhu$fti}a; by (TreirhhakaTi ofioe Abhi< 
nava Kalidisa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Kafijar&ja, eon of Virabhupa of 
Mysore: a^tod by Pstndit £. j^isbnamacharya, 1930 6^ 

NafyadarpaQa i on dramaturgy, by Bamacandra S6ri 
wHh bis own commentary: ^tad by Pandit L. B. 
Gandhi and Q. K. ^rigondekar, M>A. 2 toIs., vol. I» 

1929 .. .. .. .. ..4-8 


Pre-Difinaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources : cont^mng the English translation 
of ^atdiasifs of Aryadeva, Tibetan tort and English 
translation of Vigre^'vydvartanl of NSglijona and the 
re*transiation into Sanskrit from Chin^ of Upayahr- 
daya and TarhaiSitra : edited by Prof. Giuseppe Tucol, 
1930 

Mirat*i*Ahmadi Supplement: Persian text giving 
an account of Guzerat, by Ali Muhammad £ban: 
edited by Syed Kawab Ali, M.A.. Principal, Bahand- 
din College, Jnnagadh, 1930 .. 

J. TrIfa$(i6aiSkSpuru$ftcarjtra: of Eemaoandra, trans¬ 
lated into English with oopioas notae by Dr. Helsn 
M-Johnson of Osceola, MiBsonri, U.8.A. 4 vols., rol. 1 
(IdriTaraoaritia), illustrated. 1931; vol. n, 1937 

Da^daviveka: a comprehensive Penal Code of the 
ancient Blndus by Vardbamina of the 16th century 
A.D.: edited 1^ Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtitlrtha, 1931 .. 

TathSgataguhyaka or GuhyaaamS|a : the earliest and 
the moat authoritative work of the Tajitra School of 
the Buddhists (8id century A.D.): edited by B-Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D,, 1931 

Jayfikhyaaazhhlti: an authoritative Fificarfitra work 
of the 6th century A-D., highly respected by the South 
Indian Vaienavas: edited by Pandit E. Kriahnama- 
charyya of V^tal, with one illuetration in nine colours 
and a Porewotd by B. Bhattaoharyya, Pb-D., 1931 

KfivySlafikfiraaarasattagraha: of Udbhats mth the 
commentary, probaWy the same as Udbhatevxveka of 
BSjSnaka Tiiaka (11th century A.D.): edited by K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri, 1931 

PSrfioanda Sutra i an ancient Ttotric work of the 
Hindus in Sutra form giving details of many praotioes 
and rites of a new School oI Tantra: edited by Swami 
Trivlkrama Tirtha with a Foreword by B. Bhatta* 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 .• 


9-9 


6-0 


26-0 


8-d 


4-4 


12-0 


2-0 


3-0 
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57, dd. Ahaau 'Ut^Ta warikh: history of the Safawi Period of 
Perwn History, I5th and 16th oentories, hy Haeac* 
i.Rumlu: edi^ by 0. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {rtHred), 

Reader in Penlan and Harathi, University of Oxford, 

2 vole. (Persian text and trapslation in English), 

mi-u .. .. .. 

68. Padminaoda MahSkavya: giving the life history of 
fUabbsdeva. the first TlrthaAkara of the Jainas, by 
Amaraobandra £avi of the 18th century: edited by 
H. R. Kapa^,M.A., IMS .. .. .. 14-0 

59. dabdaraicasamanvaya : an intereeting lexicon of the 
NSnArtba class in Sanskrit compiled Sy the Mataiha 
King S&haji of Tanjore: edited by ^ndit Vitthala 
^strt, Sanskrit Pa^e6ala. Baroda, vith a Forewc^ by 
B. Bhattaoharyya, Ph.U., IMS .. 11*0 

61. Saktisangaxna Tantra : a volnminous oompencUnm of 

the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on K&l!, Tirl, 
Sunday and CSihinnamattA: edited by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, U. A., Pb.U., 4 voh., vol. I, K&Ukhao^a, 1932 2-S 

62. PrajfiapSramitls: commentaries on the PrajRSp&ra' 

mit&, a Bnddhist philosophical work: edited by 
Giuseppe Tuooi, Member, Italian Academy, 2 vole., 
vol. I, 1932 -- .. .. .. 12-0 

63. Tarlkh'i^Mubamkhsbabi: an anthentio and contem* 

porary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dyoaety of 
Delhi: translated into Engliah from origiDa) Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basn, M.I., Professor, TJ^.J. College, 
Bbagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

Kt-, 1932 .. ..7-8 

64. Siddhaotabindu : on Ved&nta philosophy, by Madhnsu* 

dana Saraevatl with ooamentary of Purusottama: 
edited by P. C. Divanji, MA.. LL.M., 1933 ,. ll-O 

65. I^fasiddhi: on Ved£nta philosophy, by VimuktStmS, 

disuple of Avyay4tm4, wi^ the author’s own comment* 
ary: edited by U. Hiriyaona, MA.., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Maharaja's College, Mysore. 1933 ... 14-0 

66. 70, 73. Sbabera-Bha^a: on the Mlmftiha& Sutras of 

Jaimini: Translated into Emdisb by Mah&mahop&dh- 
ylya Dt. Gan^nath Jhs, E^A., D.Utt., etc.. Vice* 
Gbancelicr, University of AllahaM, in 3 vols., 1933- 
1936 .. .. .. .. 48-0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali: comprising a large num* 

her of Hindu euid Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts lecorered from the islands of Java and BaU 
with comparisons: edited by Professor Sylvaln LevL 
1933 .. .. .. .. .. 3-8 

71. NSrSysQS Sfttaka: a devotional poem of high Eterary 
merit by Vidyftkara with the commentary of Pttftmbara: 
edited by Pandit Sbrikant Sharma, 1935 .. .. 2-0 
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RSjadharma-Kauetubha: an ©UboraW Siorti work on 
Rijadharma, RajaDlti and the requirement of kings, 
by Anantadeva: edited by tbe late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kam^ Eriabna Sm^tiiiba, 1936 < • * > 

Portugaeae Vocables in Asiatic Languages j traw- 
lated into Englieb from Portuguese A. X. 

Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baioda, 1936 .. 

Nayakaracna t a commealaiy on the N^yaratnamilft 
of I^JliasSrathi Mifira bv Raminujaof the PrSbhfikwa 
School: edited by K. S. Ramaswami Saetri of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1937 
A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. In the Jain Bhan- 
dar8 at Pattan i edited from the notes of the late Bb. 
C. D- Dalai, M.A., by L- B. Gandhi, 2 vols,, rol. I, 1937 
Ganitatilaka: of Srlpati with the commentary M 
Kmhatilaka, a non-Jain work on ^thmetio 
a Jain commentary: edited by H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 
1937 .. •' 

The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran: showing the 
extent of borrowed words in the sacred text ^ 
by Professor Arthur Jeffery of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo, 1938 

80, 83. TattvasaAgraha : of $&Atar9k«ita 

taty of KamalaOU : translated mto Enghah by Maba- 
mahopadbyaya Dr- Ganganatb Jha, 2 vole., 1937-39 .. 
Haihsa-vUasa: of Haifasa Mitthu: forma an elaborate 
defence of the various mystic practices and worship- 
edited by Swami Ttirikrama Tirtha and Mahamaho. 
padhyaya Hathibbai Sbastri, 1937 
SiUctimuktavaJi: a well-known Sans^t work on 
Anthology, of Jalhaoa, a contemporary of l^WJ 
of the l^rthem Y§iava Dynasty 
by Pandit E. Krishnatuacharya, Sanskrit P&thasftja, 
Vadtal, 1938 


72. 


74. 


76. 


76. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


82 


10- 0 

12-0 

4-8 

4-0 

12-0 

37-0 

6-8 

11 - 0 


n. BOOKS IN XHB PRESS. 

1 NStyadSstTft: edited by M. Bamakrishna Blari, 4 vols., 
toLHI. ._ 

2. Manasollasa or AbhileeitSrthacmta WU 
Sbr^ondekar. M.A., 3 vole., vol. u. 

S Alaibkfiramahodadhis a famoua work on 

Poetk* composed by NaiwdtaTObba Sun the 
rMuest of Minister VaetupSU m 1226 A.D.. 
Sohandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Inatitule, Baroda. 

4 Dvadaiaranayacakra: an ancient polemcal tre^e 
* giving a rfeum^ of the difierwit pbilowphi^ 

refutation of the same from the Jam stand- 


s 


Ra. A. 

point by MftUavSdi Sari «itli ft oommentftry by 
Simbasun Gvi : edited by Muni CatDmjftyaji. 

5. Krtyakalpfttaru: of lAJ&emldh&ra, minister of King 

GoTindftcbuidift of Kansu]: edited by Principftl K. V, 
Rangoevftmi Aiyaagor^ Hmdc UniTenity, Benaree. 

6. Brbnepftti Smrtl» b^g a reconstruoted text of the 

uov lost work of Brhaepati: edited by Principal K. V. 
FUngaswftini Aiyangftr, Hindu University, Benaree. 

7. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda: coinpUed by E, $. Bamaswami 
Sftstri, Siauta Bandit, Oriental Listitute Baroda, 12 
vols., vol. n (Srautft, Dharma, and Grhya Sutras), 
d. Madhavinala-EamakandaUi: a romance in old Western 
Bajastbani by Ganapati, a Kfiyastha from Amod: 
edited by M. ft. Majumdar, U*A., LL3. 

9. Tattvopaplava : a masterly criticism of the opinions of 
the prevailing Ph£o 80 phioal Sebools by Jayar&M: , 
edited by Pandit SukhaHji of the B«iaree Emdo 
Univeraily. 

10. Anekgntajayapatlka: of Haribbadra Suri {c. 1120 A.D.) 
with his own commentary and ‘Bippanaka by Mnni- 
ohandra the Gum of Vfdidera Sari: edited by H. B. 
Kapadia, M.A. 

n. Parama-SarhbitS: an antboritative work on the 
PUcharitra system i edited by Dewan Bahadur S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Madms. 

m. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Prajfilparacnltaa: commentaries on the PrajfiS^ra* 

mitS, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tuooi, 2 vola., vol. II. 

2. Saktisahgama Taatra t oompriaiog four bo<^ on Kfili, 

Tftri, Sundarl, and Chhiimamast&: edited by B. 
Bbattaoharyya, Ph.D,, 4 vols., vela. II-IV. 

3. NStyadarpana: introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

aooount of the antiquity and usefulness ^ the Bi* 
drama, the difierent theories on Rasa, and an ex* 
amination of the problems raised by the text, by 
L. B. GandM, 2 vols., vol. H. 

4. GurjsmrisSvaU: a collection of severe old Gujarati 

Hiaas: edited by Messrs. B. E. Tbakore, M. D. Dssai, 
and M. C. Modi, 

6. Tarkabhl^h: a work on Boddhist Logic, by Moksskara 
Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery: edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama* 
cbarya of Yadtal. 

6. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 
Inatimte, Baroda: compiled by the library staff, 12 
vols., vol. Ill (Smyti MSS,). 
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7 . An Alphabetical List of MSS. In the Oriental Insti* 
tute, Baroda: compiled from the existing card oeta* 
logue by the Library Staff. 

8 Nltikalpatani s the famous Niti work of Zsemendra: 

edited by Sardar K. M- Panikkar, M.A,. of Patiala. 

9 CbhakkammuTaeso : an Apabbramsa work of the Ja^ 

containing didactic rel^ua teachinga: edited by 
L. B. Gandhi, Jun Pandit. 


10 Sathrat SlddhSntas the well-known work on Aetro- 

nomv of Jaaannatha Pandit: oriticaiJy odited with 
numorouB diagrams by Pandit Kedar Nath, Rajjyotisi, 
Jaipnr. 

11 Vlinalaprabha: the famona oommentary on the K&la* 

oakra Tantta and the most important work of the 
Kilacakia School of the Buddhists: edited with com¬ 
parisons of the TibeUn and Chinese versions by Giuseppe 
Tucci of the Italian Academy. 


12 . 


NiaDaimayoftSmbara Tantra: desonbmg a Urge 
nnmberr of map^alas or magio circles and numerous 
deities: edited by B. Bhattacharyya. 


13 Basatln-t-Salatin r a oontempopry 

Sultans of Bijapur: transUted into English by M. A. 
Easi of the Baioda College and B. Bbatlaoharyya. 

14 Madana Mahartjava: a Smyli work principally 

with the doctrine of Karmaw^ 

the reign of hftndUU son of MadaneE4U. edited by 

Embar Erishnamacharya. 

16 Tri8aMiSai5k»puru?acarltra: ol Hem^dra; trans- 

latd larE^Uh^Dr. Halan JoiiMan, 4 toU., 

▼ois. in-iv. 

16 VivSda cintimatji: of V&chaspati Mi6ra : M aui^rita- 
tive Smrtl work on the Hindu 

translated into Englieh by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Oangaoatha Jha. 

ArtiasDatltattva ; a Saiva treatise belonging to w early 

ci the Igamio UteratureTOt^u^^vsmw 

with Sanskrit ilokas mterspread m the text. edited by 
Dt a Zeueniss of Lmdsn. 

M A. of the Baroda CoD^. 

^dit SukhaUlji of the Benares Hindu aniveraity. 
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SI. A Descriptive Catalogue ol MSS. Jn the Jain Bhaa- 
dare at Pettaa : edited horn the ootes of the late hlr. 
C. 3>. Daial, U.A., bjL. B. Oandhi, S vole., voL IL 

For farther partioidare please commimicate 
with— 

Tbr Dibsotos, 

Oriental Inetiiute, Baroda. 
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THE GABKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

1 . The Comparative Stady of Religions: [Contente: 

I. the Bouroee and nature of teligioue truth. II, super* 
natural beinga, and biui. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
orl^, and destiny. IV, sin and sufiering. salTation 
and redemption. V, religious praotioes. VI, the emo* 
tional atUtude and rel^ona ideals]: by Alban O. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 

2. Goods and Bads: bei^ the substance of a series of 

talks sad dlsoua^ns H.H. the Maharaja Qaekwad 
ofBaroda. [Contents: introduetion. I,pbyuoalvalnes. 

II, inteUeotual values. Ill, ssthetio valnes. IV, 

moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment]: by Alban G. Winery, M-A., 
1920. {Library edition Bs. 6) .. .. 

S. Immortality and other Essays : [Contents: I, philos* 
ophy and hie. II, Immortt^ty. Ill, morality and 
relipon. IV, Jesus and modem culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and Don'Ohiistian Religions. VII, Nie tssche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. Vm, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on scienoe and religion. IX, the value of con* 
fessious oi faith. X, the idea of resurreotion. XI, 
religion and beauty. XU, reli^on and history. 
Xin, prinoiplQB of reform in reli^n]: by Alban G. 
Widg^, MA., 1919. (Cloth Es. 3) 

4. Confutation of Atheism: a translation of the Sadis-i- 
Saiila os the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit: trans* 
lated by Vali Mohammad {^aoganbhai Momin, 1918 .. 


Rs. A. 


16-0 


3-0 


Conduct of Royal Servants: bting a coUeotion of verses 
from the Viraznitrodaya vith their translations in 
Ehiglish, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bbattaobaryya, 
i.,Ph.D. 


2-0 


0-14 
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England 

Me$6». Luzac & Co., 46, CreaC RoMoll Stx««t, London, 
W.C. 1. 

Messrs, Artbur Pcobstbsln, 41, Greet Bussell Street, 
London, W.0.1. 

Messrs, Dslgbton Bell & Co., IS A 30, Trinity Street, 
Cambridge. 

Qemany 

Messrs. Otto Harrassowltz, Bnobhandlung und Anti* 
qusrlat, Querstresee U, Leipzig, C. 1. 

A'uslria 

Messrs. Gerold & Go., Slefanspl&ta 8, Vienne. 

Oalcu/ta 

Messrs. The Book Co„ Ltd., 4/3, College Sqo&re. 

Messrs, Thacker Spink & Go., $, Esplanade East. 

Benarts Oitt/ 

Messrs. Braj Bbusan Das & Co., 40/6, Thathsri Sasar. 

Lahore 

Messrs. Mehrchand LachmaDdass, Sanskrit Book Dep6t, 
Said Uitha Street. 

Messre. Motllai Banareidass, Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Dep6t, Said Mitba Siieet. 

Bombay 

Messrs. Taraporevala & Sons, EiUb Mahal, Hornby 
Bead. 

Messrs. Copal Karayaa & Go., Kalb&deri Boad. 

Messrs. N. M. Trlpathl & Go., Kalbaderi Road. 

Poona 

Oriental Book Supply Agency, 15, Shukrawar Peth« 
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